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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Crviz Derense SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver (chairman), 
Symington, Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith of Maine), met, pursuant 
to adjournment, at 2: 15 p. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Kefauver (presiding) , Jackson, and Saltonstall. 

Also present : The Honorable Alexander Wiley, United States Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin; T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff; 
Charles Kress and Charles Alldredge, consultants to Senator 
Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Civil Defense is honored today to have before 
it the distinguished mayors of two of America’s great cities, Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark, of Philadelphia, and Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of 
Miiwaukee. 

The committee greatly appreciates the time and effort which Mayor 
Zeidler and Mayor Clark have given for the purpose of appearing 
here today, and I am sure that both of them will offer valuable testi- 
mony in recommendations to the subcommittee. 

We all know that in the final analysis the great burden of the civil 
defense effort falls on the shoulders of our State, local officials, and 
local people. ‘The solution of many of the complex problems will 
depend upon the energy and devotion of the States and cities to civil 
defense. 

I want to make it clear that this subcommittee wishes to assist in any 
way possible in this task. 

Both Mayor Clark and Mayor Zeidler have had great experience in 
civil defense matters. 

Mayor Zeidler, who has been mayor of Milwaukee since 1948, is 
chairman of the civil defense committee of the American Municipal 
Association, and is also on the executive committee of that association. 

Mayor Zeidler intends to present the civil defense program which 
has been formulated by the Municipal Association. 

Mayor Clark, of the great city of Philadelphia, is vice president of 
the American Municipal Association at the present time, in addition 
to his other civil defense activities. 

I understand he is concerned with the particular organizational 
problem of the greater Philadelphia area, since for civil deferise pur- 
poses, three States, numerous counties, and communities, are involved. 
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It has been the pleasure of the chairman to know Mayor Zeidler 
for a number of years, and the great work he has done in Milwaukee, 
and especially for a long, long time I have had the privilege of know- 
ing Mayor Clark as one of our great, able American mayors, and I 
want to express my personal appreciation to both of you for coming 
down. 

In our testimony here we want you to make suggestions as to the 
part that Congress can play, the Federal Government. Don’t be 
reticent about criticizing anyone for their shortcomings, and any legis- 
lative suggestions for the improvement of Federal responsibility will 
be appreciated. 

Mayor Clark must necessarily return to Philadelphia shortly, and 
with the consent of Mayor Zeidler, he will testify first. 

Mr. Hartenstein, I believe, is the executive director of Philadelphia 
Civil Defense. He is here with you, isn’t he, Mayor Clark? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any of your other officials with 
you? 

Mr. CrarK. No, sir, just Mr. Hartenstein. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Hartenstein, won’t you come around and 
sit with Mayor Clark? 

Mr. Harrenster. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. I believe Mr. Patrick Healy, the executive di- 
rector of the American Municipal Association, is here with you, isn’t 
he, Mayor Zeidler ? 

Mr. Zempuer. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Healy, why don’t you sit over with Mayor 
Zeidler ? 

We welcome you here, Mr. Healy and Mr. Hartenstein. We are 
glad to have you here. 

Mayor Clark, you are the first mayor to testify in this review of our 
civil-defense activities. 

We will be delighted to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., MAYOR OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL B. HARTENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, PHILADELPHIA CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Cuark. Thank you very much, Senator Kefauver. 

IT am happy to have the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee. Iam grateful to you for having invited me. 

Preliminarily, I have a statement here which I assume it will be 
satisfactory if I read, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, you read your statement. 

Mr. Crark. Preliminarily, I should like to state that nothing in my 
testimony is intended to reflect critically on Governor Val Peterson, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. Governor Peterson is carry- 
ing out his responsibilities with intelligence, dedication, and enthu- 
siasm. The serious troubles in which civil defense finds itself are not, 
in my judgment, his fault. 

My thesis is that the critical target areas of the United States are 
almost totally unprepared to meet the threat of H- or A-bomb attack; 
that primarily responsibility for this state of unpreparedness rests 
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with the Federal Government; and that until the President himself 
takes a far more active part in formulating and carrying into effect a 
sound national civil-defense py and program, our major American 
cities will continue vulnerable to enemy attack. 

I happened to see the March 5 issue of our London accounts in 
which our English friends had an article entitled “The Big Cigar” 
dealing with the problems of fallout of radioactive particles which 
have been recently revealed to the public by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I would like to quote just two sentences from that article, because I 
believe they give us a springboard from which perhaps this com- 
mittee would care to move, and I quote: 

It has long been an open secret that ciyil defense was the weakest plate in 
America’s armor. The Civil Defense Administration, directed by Mr. Val Peter- 
son, was given scanty attention by the Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

The article goes on to discuss, in what seems to me to be a very 
intelligent way, the problems which are before your committee, Sena- 
tor, and I would commend it to you as perhaps being worthy of 
incorporating in the record. 

Senator Kreravver. The article referred to will be found in the files 
of the committee. 

Mr. Criarx. I make the following basic assumptions: 

1. Russia has presently the capability of exploding one or more 
H- or A-bombs over or in any of the critical target areas in the United 
States, of which our major cities constitute the central core, and of 
which, of course, Philadelphia is one. 

2. While such an attack would come, in all likelihood, by air, it 
might possibly come by boat to any of our ports, including Philadel- 
phia, for example, a bomb released by a freighter in port. Conceiv- 
ably, it could come from a bomb released on land by a saboteur or spy. 

3. The present state of intercontinental defense and of counterin- 
telligence prepardness is such that very little, if any, advance warning 
of an attack is likely, although we can hope for improvement in this 
regard over the next few years. 

4. A single superbomb exploded close to the ground can now con- 
taminate a State the size of Maryland with lethal radioactivity, in 
addition to destroying through blast, heat, and fire an area as large as 
Philadelphia. 

Those basic assumptions, Senator, I believe are justified by public 
information which governmental agencies have made available to the 
general public. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us desist just a minute. 

Mayor Clark and Mayor Zeidler, this is Senator Saltonstall. 

Mr. Ciarx. I make two other basic assumptions: 

5. Appropriations by Federal, State, and local authorities necessary 
to create an adequate civil-defense system to protect our critical target 
areas have never been made. 

6. Public apathy is such that there is neither pressure on appro- 
priating bodies to make adequate funds available nor enthusiasm for 
participating in the citizen training necessary to enable a community 
to protect itself. 
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Let’s look at the results which flow logically from these six basic 
paniDenEe. I believe them to be as follows: 

. The first line of defensce to atomic attack is entirely a Federal] 
area sibility, that is, the Air Force, the Navy, the Army, the Coast 
Guard, andthe FBI. It is their mission to prevent the attack coming 
off. The Air Force and the Navy will man the planes which will 
seek to intercept enemy bombers. They will also construct and op- 
erate the early warning radar networks. The Army will operate 
antiaircraft guns and Nike defense. The Coast Guard helps prevent 
the smuggling of atomic weapons. The FBI conducts the defense 
against sabotage. All Federal agencies. 

The second line of defense is also, in my judgment, primarily a 
Feder al responsibility. Our critical target areas in many instances 
overlap State boundaries. Philadelphia. for example, is part of a 
target area starting on the south below Wilmington and running up 
the Delaware River Basin to Trenton. Fallout under certain wind 
conditions from a hydrogen bomb dropped over New York will con- 
taminate Philadelphia. Fallout under other weather conditions with 
a different wind from a hydrogen bomb dropped over Baltimore will 
contaminate Philadelphia. A hydrogen bomb dropped pretty near 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania with a west wind would 
contaminate Philadelphia with radioactive fallout. Philadelphia’s 
civil defense must, therefore, encompass activities, including part, but 
not all, of the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. A similar situation, of course, exists in New York with 
respect to the States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and 
there are other critical target areas in the country where the same 
situation exists to a similar but somewhat lesser degree. 

This second line of defense which will not prevent the attack from 
succeeding, but must minimize the danger to life and property which 

results from failure of the first line of defense to prevent the explosion, 
and in my judgment it, too, the second line, can only be conducted and 
commanded by. Feder al authority. 

No local and no State agency can possibly have authority to put all 
the intricate pieces together and to conduct the necessary coordination 
between the first and the second lines of defense. 

In our critical target area there are 39 communities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more where industrial targets are located, which com- 
prise the overall critical target areas of the Delaware River Basin, of 
which Philadelphia isthe core. Each of these communities have their 
own civil-defense plan, some adequate, some inadequate, some some- 
where in between. 

Do you remember the number of counties ? 

Mr. Harrenstern. There are 11; 5 in Pennsylvania, 5 in New Jersey, 
and 1 in Delaware. 

Mr. Cuarx. I think so far as the disclosure of atomic fallout is con- 
cerned, it would give us some pause with respect to Maryland and 
possibly even Connecticut. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Do you mind an interruption ? 

Mr. Crark. Not a bit. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. You put no weight, then, on these interstate 
compacts which we agreed to in the Federal Government last year 

ann in the Congress—you give no strength to them? 
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Mr. CrarK. I wouldn’t go that far, Senator. I do think they are 
helpful. WO) 

For example, as I indicate later in my statement, through the good 
offices of Governor Peterson, we have been permitted to have direct 
communication on civil-defense matters with the city of Camden, 
which is across the Delaware River from Philadelphia, even though 
Camden is in a Federal civil-defense area which has its headquarters 
in your State. 

I don’t know whether it is Worcester or Boston, but somewhere up 
there is their headquarters, whereas our Federal defense area has its 
headquarters in West Chester, Pa., and includes the State of West 
Virginia. 

It has been my experience in those interstate compacts in other fields, 
thinking particularly now of port authority compacts and river and 
water control compacts, that they have a limited utility. Ibelieve they 
help some, but in my Judgment not nearly enough, because they are 
quite inflexible. 

Senator SauronsTaLt. But you would be willing to say in this—I 
agree with you on the first line of defense, without any question—you 
would be willing to have, we will say, Governor Peterson, as head of 
the Federal civil defense, come into Philadelphia and say, “You do it 
this way, or else” ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; 1 would. For in my judgment I would have 
the matter organized on a target area basis, which in effect is a regional 
area basis. 

I am sure you are familiar with the other problems of metropolitan 
areas by reason of your experience in Boston, which we have to a very 
great extent in Philadelphia. 

I think this is only one of the many areas where it is essential to have 
the political unit coextensive with the social and the economic unit, 
and where direct communication between the Federal Government and 
the metropolitan areas is necessary as the mechanics of government in 
the times which lie ahead of us. 

If I may proceed, sir, there must be a regional organization which 
goes straight from the boundaries of the critical target area to the 
Federal Government. In my judgment, nothing else will work as a 
practical matter. 

Each of the communities with civil-defense responsibilities in the 
Delaware River Basin has its own civil-defense plan, developed with- 
out much regard to its neighbors. Each of the States involved has 
developed a civil-defense plan without much regard for its neighbors. 

I will skip the next few lines, Senator, because they are brought out 
in Senator Saitonstall’s questions. 

My third point is that public apathy and inadequate appropriations 
constitute a vicious circle which, in my judgment, only leadership 
from the President can break. 

When I first took office as mayor in 1952, our then Civil Defense 
Director, Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota, an able and hard-working 
Regular Army officer, with vast experience in World Wars I and II, 
told me that the annual cost of adequate civil defense for Philadelphia 
was approximately $12 million. 

I felt, and he agreed, that this sum was completely unrealistic from 
the point of view of our Philadelphia taxpayers and city council, the 
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tax-levying body. We were in no position then to increase local taxes, 

as a practical political matter, involving the workings of the demo- 

cratic process. 

I requested the sum of $585,729 for 1953, stating that while in my 
opinion Federal and State Governments were shirking their civil- 
defense responsibilities, there was no excuse for us to shirk ours. 

Since in the last analysis we must protect ourselves, even though 
other governmental levels fail to do so, I supported this request on 

radio and television, and with all the mechanics which I know as a 
practical matter of democratic action to sell a program to the people 
and to the appropriating committees of our city council. 

The city council cut ‘the request almost in half, in fact more than 
in half, and we got $235,343. 

A year later, when budget time rolled around for 1954, Russia had 
been announced as having the hydrogen bomb, but in the meanwhile 
State and Federal appropriations for civil defense had been drastic ally 
cut. Governor Fine, of Pennsylvania, had initially requested $20 
million for civil defense at the State level. The legislature gave him 
less than $1 million. 

For 1954, accepting what I thought was a somewhat more realistic 
approach, I requested $460,500. The council gave me $432,680, but 
that particular year we had been able to acc ‘umulate a surplus from 
the previous year’s operations and they took part of the surplus to 
put it into civil defense on a 1-shot, 1-year basis. That was a year 
when taxes were increased at the local level and when the threat of 
war seemed more imminent than the year before. 

Our current budget for 1955 carries a civil-defense appropriation of 
$213,021, and getting it from city council was, frankly, like pulling 
teeth. 

This is a year in which we are making every effort to avoid another 
local tax increase, and we, as I am sure the Members of the United 
States Congress are, are subject to the type of pressure which is a 
practical matter in a democracy, it is a difficult thing to increase taxes 
in an election year. I say that in all frankness , because 1 think it isa 
fact of life we should face up to. 

Meanwhile, the current Federal budget for civil defense is only 
slightly more than $49 million, a sum, in my judgment, and I think 
in Governor Peterson’s judgment, too, totally inadequate for the task 
at hand. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is in dire financial 
straits and there is absolutely no prospect that it will take up the 
slack. 

Now, the result of these inadequate appropriations is that no govern- 
mental agency has sufficient funds to plan and to provide for civil 
defense. There is no money for shelter, there is no money for cover. 

Highways for a realistic evacuation program are not being built, 
nor is the civil-defense problem, in my judgment, being adequately 
tied in with the highway construction program at either the local, the 
State, or the Federal level. 

Critical materials and supplies are not adequately stockpiled. 
There is, of course, some stockpiling, but nothing adequate in terms 
of need in event of an H-bomb explosion. 

Theres is not enough money for research, for public information, or 
for training. It is not too much to say that the workings of American 
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democracy at the local, State and Federal levels have left our great 
urban centers undefended and wide open for enemy attack. 

Now, why have our democratic processes failed in this manner? 
In my judgment, it is for lack of adequate leadership from the White 
House. 

You gentlemen on this committee of the United States Senate, the 
governors of the 48 States, and the mayors of all the major cities in 
the country, can talk without cease at the top of your lungs to the end 
of time about this situation, and many of us have done so. We can 
talk on street corners, on the radio, and on television, and to captive 
audiences, about the requirements of civil defense, but the people will 
not listen. 

They will not listen because, while their minds acknowledge peril, 
their pocketbooks and their hearts are not prepared or aroused to pay 
the cost of effective action. 

I said publicly in the fall of 1953 that there is only one man in the 
United States today who can persuade the American people that they 
live in deadly peril, and that they had better do something about it 
quickly. That man was then, and is now, the President of the United 
states. 

If he speaks to the American people with candor, and you will re- 
member that 2 years ago there was thought of an Operation Candor 
coming from the White House, and with frankness, they will believe 
nim. 

If he requests from the Congress of the United States adequate 
appropriations, I believe they will be voted. If he asks the governors 
and the legislators of the 48 States and the mayors and city councils 
located in the critical target areas to pay their share of the cost, I 
believe we will respond. 

But until he speaks, in my judgment, the apathy will continue. 
And until the apathy is broken, the critical target areas of the large 
cities of the United States of America will have no civil defense worthy 
of the name. ; 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mayor Clark, for a very 
challenging and forthright statement on this problem. I think our 
experience here has been such that many of the conclusions you reach 
are borne out by facts that have been brought out in our investigation. 

I would like to ask you, sir, this question. I think we all agree as to 
the first proposition as to responsibility of the Federal Government, 
that is, the problem of detection and of defense by our Air Force and 
our other defense establishments, radar networks, antiaircraft guns, 
things of that sort. 

Now, it seems to me the second line of defense, on which there is 
some division of responsibility, presents a big problem. Just how do 
you think this second line of defense, which you say you think is a 
primary Federal responsibility, just what do you think the Federal 
Government should do? 

Mr. Ciarx. Well, Senator, it has been my view that the problem is 
threefold. It is one of organization, it is one of adequate finance, and 
it is one of public relations. 

With respect to organization, and I am speaking for myself only 
[ have long felt that Federal defense should be in the Department of 
Defense at a coequal level with the Army, the Air Force, and the 
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Navy, with a civilian secretary, who would have equal status with 
them, in coordinating the whole question of not only offense but 
defense in the cold war in which we are engaged. 

I would think that the line of authority should go from that fourth 
arm of our national defense organization to a federally sponsored 
and federally run regional organization, based on the actual metro- 
politan areas in which the critical target areas exist; that obviously 
there must be wide participation of local and perhaps even State 
authorities at that second level; but that the responsibility and the 
command should be a Federal responsibility and a Federal command. 

I don’t know that the analogy is exact. Perhaps it isn’t. But I 
think in terms of the type of local-Federal participation which has 
been such a splendid thing in your own State in the Tennessee Val- 
ley setup. So much for the organizational picture. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, we are in the organizational picture. 
We have had something to say in the committee here itself about co- 
ordination and the responsibility of the Defense Establishment, and 
I personally have been somewhat alarmed over the fact that in the 
Defense Department, the very competent gentleman, Colonel Beers, 
who is head of civil defense, is pretty far removed down the list from 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, and some of us had suggested that 
at least there should be an Assistant Secretary of Defense in the 
Defense Department to handle civil defense matters. 

Senator Jackson, this is Mayor Clark and Mayor Zeidler. 

Mr. Healy is with Mr. Zeidler, and Mr. Hartenstein is with Mayor 
Clark. 

So I take it you would at least suggest that we have an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ciarx. Well, I go a little further than that, sir. I would move 
Governor Peterson’s whole organization right over there to a coequal 
level, and I think there ought to be military people from the services 
in that department of the Department of Defense, 2- or 3-star rank, at 
the very least. 

Senator Kerauver. And you would recommend we have a Secretary 
of the Army, of the Air Force, of the Navy, of Civil Defense? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; I think it all depends whether we are in deadly 
peril or not. If we are, we ought to do something effective. If not, we 
oe to forget about it, the way Montreal, in Pocade did the other 
day. 

Senator Keravuver. And the second important point you make is 
that while regional or State compacts are helpful, that still doesn’t 
eliminate a problem like you have with Camden being under one State 
compact and Philadelphia proper being under another. 

Mr. Crarx. That is right, sir. I have the feeling that coordina- 
tion is all very well and all very helpful when we are dealing with 
the normal processes of democratic government in peacetime. 

But when you are dealing with a threat of utter destruction, it seems 
to me you must replace coordination with command. I do it with 
great reluctance; we all do, because we believe in the normal demo- 
cratic processes. 

But I take it, sir, we are in deadly peril, and when we go to war, 
our President becomes Commander in Chief, and we move on an 
utterly different basis. 
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Senator Kerauver. Would you outline the areas in which you 
think the Federal Government should spend more money and assume 
more responsibility, such as highways, and things of that sort 

Mr. CuarK. Yes, sir, I would be happy to. 

In the first place, I would think that the Federal Government should 
pay a great deal more money for organization and should organize 
on a definitely more comprehensive basis than at present, if this 
regional thought of mine has any merit whatever. “a 

There should be a Federal organization in the critical target areas 
which would pretty much complement the type of civil-defense organ- 
jzations wnidk we have in Philadelphia and which we have in most 
of our major target area cities, which is really on a functional basis. 

It is not particularly different from the general staff organization 
on which the armed services are organized at the moment. I think 
that has to bring in the cooperation of the local communities and has 
to bring in whatever participation we can get from our State 
governments. 

But, frankly, I don’t have much hope of the States, largely dom- 
inated as they are by rural legislators who hiterto have taken very 
little interest in the problem—let’s hope they will take more, now that 
the threat of atomic fall-out is a menace to every farmer as well as 
2 menace to every urban dweller, a fact which I don’t think yet is 
very well appreciated. 

I would think, again, that that organization ought to go from the 
Federal Government down to the critical target areas, which of 
course now does encompass the suburban areas, and to some extent, 
the rural areas which are in the surrounding counties, surrounding 
Philadelphia, for example. 

With respect to the other matters on which, in my judgment, the 
Federal Government should spend more money—Mr. Hartenstein 
has jogged me a little bit by handing me a note which I think will 
be very helpful. 

First, there is the matter of training. Their training is completely 
inadequate. I would think there should be a good many professional 
Federal employees who are helping with the training program. No 
doubt many of them should be from the armed services. 

In public relations, we are moving around, moving along on a thin 
dime, and one of our great problems is the overcoming of public 
apathy. I think we need high-grade and extensive public relation 
organizations. 

The need for cover in the radioactive areas outside the immediate 
range of the bomb has greatly been emphasized by the release of the 
latest Atomic Energy Commission bulletin, I think it is 179, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hartenstein. Federal Civil Defense Bulletin. 

Mr. Crarx. An enormous amount of money, I feel, will have to be 
spent for cover, and I am distinguishing between cover and shelter. 
I would assume that the Senators are familiar with that distinction 
in verbiage. 

In our congested population areas, while we can’t dig and we must 
evacuate, nonetheless we have to think in terms there, too, of cover 
for those who remain behind when the evacuation is perhaps inade- 
quate or incomplete. 
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There is great need for equipment of all sorts, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, evacuation equipment, medical supplies, blankets, stockpiling 
of food, all those provisions for the welfare and caring for the popu- 
lation, which in our city limits is slightly over 2 million, and which 
we are told by the Federal Civil Defense Administration must be 
evacuated, and we agree with them. 

We think it must be evacuated, too, if we get time, and in any event 
we must have plans to evacuate. But when we evacuate, where are 
we going to put them and who is going to pay for the cost of keeping 
them there? 

In my judgment, the counties and the States are quite inadequate for 
coping with that emergency. 

All of those matters, Senator, is where I believe greater appropri- 
ations are necessary. 

Senator Kerauver. Just two other questions and then I will call 
on the other members of the committee. 

I know that you have shown an unusual amount of interest as a 
mayor, both in trying to get adequate finances and in getting informa- 
tion to your people as to what to do in the event of an attack. 

But I take it from your testimony that as of today, if we were 
threatened with an attack and actually had one on Philadelphia, would 
your people know what to do and where to go and how to save 
themselves ? 

Mr, Cxark. I wish I could answer that question categorically, Sen- 
ator, but I can’t. We have had a good many test exercises. We 
have a fine control center, we have a pretty good communications 
arrangement. 

We have a system, we had a system of sirens and air-raid warning 
signs, which were changed rather unexpectedly on us the day before 
yesterday, resulting in an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer this 
morning and a cartoon, which I think might amuse you, showing 
revised civil-defense warblings coming out of a siren and a confused 
public saying, “Which way do I jump,” and the caption, “East, west, 
south, north, up, or down.” Iam afraid we are pretty confused this 
morning with respect to that. 

Senator Kerauver. Who changed the signals? 

Mr. Crark. It was my understanding that was done by Governor 
Peterson; is that right, Mr. Hartenstein ? 

Mr. Harrenstetn. The Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. CrarKk. In justice to the governor, it should be said he discussed 
this preliminarily with us, and we knew he had it in contemplation. 
We didn’t have any idea he was going to spring it on us yesterday. 

Senator Jackson. You had no advance notice ? 

Mr. Harrenster. Our director of our air raid warning system is 
the chief of our electrical bureau, and we had the unhappy circum- 
stance of his riding in his car Monday night and hearing a radio 
dispatcher say that effective at once the air raid warning signals had 
been changed, and he was the responsible person in my organization 
to change them. 

In January I had written, in response to a request as to what we 
thought of a new procedure, and said that we would like to have a 
further study and an opportunity to discuss it further, and trusted 
they would make no change without at least giving us 60 days’ notice. 
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The first I knew of it was about midnight when the head of our 
warning system called me and asked me if I knew, had I ordered this 
change which the radio said was effective at once, and that was the 
release that was issued, that effective at once, these warning signals 
were to be changed. Obviously, we couldn’t do it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor Clark, this is Senator Wiley. 

Next to him, Senator, is Mayor Zeidler. 

Mr. CuarKk. I wouldn’t want the committee to take the view that 
we have no civil defense organization and that we couldn’t do any- 
thing if an attack came. 

I would say that we felt we were fairly well prepared for an A-bomb 
attack, although inadequately financed, and only a cadre of trained 
workers. 

But when the H-bomb hit us and the fallout hit us, I think we 
must say in frankness that we went to work on an evacuation policy 
which is neither completely formulated nor has it been adequately 
tested, although we had an operation the other day, a test exercise we 
called Operation Scram, in which we evacuated perhaps 17,000 people 
from office buildings in the center of the city by foot to places where 
we hoped they would be able to get trucks to go further out to the 
country. 

That was a success, but it was done under the most favorable possible 
conditions, at a time where they had advance warning. And I must 
say, to answer your question, I don’t think we are prepared. 

Senator Krerauver. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SartonstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask this question, Mayor Clark, which interests me a great 
deal, because I was Governor of Massachusetts during World War IT, 
and we had the problem of cooperating with the Federal Government 
and the localities and so forth in trying to get a system. 

Now, you say you think the second line of defense should be put 
under the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Now, how is the Federal Government to exercise authority ? 

It can exercfse authority in your first line of defense over the Army, 
the Navy, the’FBI, and soon. Those are Federal agencies. But when 
you come into your local and State governments, you get out of that 
jurisdiction. 

Now, the only way, in listening to your answers to Chairman Ke- 
fauver—how are you going to give the Federal Government authority 
and responsibility without putting the whole country under martial 
law? Otherwise, you would depend on cooperation. 

Now, what is right for Philadelphia may be utterly wrong for Mil- 
waukee or for Boston, and that was the problem in World War IT, that 
Mayor LaGuardia, who was then the Federal civil defense man, 
would issue these blanket orders. 

Some of them we would fight like the dickens on the State and local 
government levels, because they weren’t half as good as what we 
thought we had ourselves. 

That, it would seem to me, is a very essential point. 

How would you give, if you carry out your theory and go beyond 
the State compact, which I have always believed, with a good man 
like yourself, and with Wilmington, Del., and just across the line, 
Atlantic City, or what not—— 
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Mr. CiarK. Camden. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Senator SauronstatL. That you could work with, how would the 
Federal Government live up to its responsibility ? 

Would it send a trooper into the mayor’s office and say “Mayor 
Clark, we are under martial law and you aren’t doing so and so. You 
do it this w: ay at this time, or else we are going to put another man 
in the mayor’s office. 

Mr. CrarK. No, I woéuldn’t do that at all, sir. I think it should be 
organized on a regional basis, and as I said before, that each region 
could be semiautonomous under the general control of the Federal 
Government, but that the responsibility of the head of the region 
should be a responsibility which had been determined by the Federal 
Government, and that I, as mayor of Philadelphia, and Mayor Bruner, 
of Camden, and the County Commissioners of Montgomery © ounty, 
would all be looking to that level for our orders in this restricted field. 

I should hate to think we would go on martial law, Senator. I 
would think that what might be termed fairly democratic processes 
could be set up within each region for determining the needs of that 
region, and I would hope that the Federal legislation would be ex- 
tremely flexible so that what was necessarily good for Philadelphia 
would not be imposed on Boston. 

Senator SautronsraLuL. Then you would rely on the old basis of co- 
operation with the Federal Government, rather than dictatorial 
orders ? 

Mr, Ciark. No, sir; I am not happy about being driven to that 
alternative. I think there is a happy medium between the two. 

And again I come back to the situation in the Tennessee Valley, 
which again I think has some pertinence. As I understand, you have 
a Federal authority there, Senator Kefauver, but the democratic 
processes are pretty well kept in effect, and nonetheless action is not 
stultified by the fact that the area over which you operate has many 
different communities which have no focal point through which they 
can act. 

Senator Keravver. Well, if I may interrupt, I suppose applying 
the analogy of the Tennessee Valley Authority to, say, to the Greater 
Philadelphia defense area, that would mean that the Civil Defense 
Administration would have an office, at least a coordinator in that 
area, who would know his business and who would try to work through 
the local communities and bring about some uniform understanding 
and plan for civil defense in that area. 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But I think you would agree that it would 
only be effective if it had the full cooperation and support of the local 
governing agencies, and it would be through them th at most of the 
work would have to be done. But there would be this central Federal 
at least coordination, let’s say. 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir; and I would like to make the point with Sena- 
tor Saltonstall, which I think I was remiss in not making before, 

that this is largely a planning process, Senator, until the bomb falls, 


and when the bomb falls I have no doubt there will be martial law, 
and I see no need for it before that. 
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Senator SautronstaLy. Mr, Chairman, at the risk of being a little 
long, may I just say this: 

At the start of World War IT, the Federal Government was so un- 
coordinated that if there was a landing in a boat or a submarine, you 
had to deal with the Navy outside the 3-mile limit. Between the 3-mile 
limit and the high-water mark, you had to deal with the Coast Guard. 
From the high- “water mark up to the land you dealt with the First 
Army. If there was an airplane overhead, you had to call up Long 
Island and deal with the Air Force down there, and there were seven 
different Federal agencies that you had to deal with independently 
until that was coordinated. 

Now, I think the great difficulty with the Federal Government exer- 
cising, we will say, coordinating regional supervision at the present 
time, is that you are going to have a great diflic oo in enforcing what 
the Federal Government wants to do, and if isn’t enforced, the 
Federal Go vernment can’t take the responsi bility. 

Now, in the primary lower levels—you have divided it very well— 
your second line of defense, it has alws ays seemed to me has got to 
be the local or the State governments that have to start it. 

Now, the Federal Government can stockpile Red Cross materials 
and blankets and food to a certain degree, and I think it has to a 
greater degree than you would agree in your statement here. 

But when you get into the line of responsibility, 1 would rather 

» Mayor Clark ‘take the 1 responsibility in Phil: ia Iphia, where he 
1s knot and is liked and is elected, and gets his guidance, if you 
will, from the Federal Government, get some help, but not to put the 
responsibility on the Federal Government and have the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell M: ayor Clark, “You are going to do it this way. 

Mr. CrarK. Well, my difference of opinion with you, Senator, is 
probably less than our statements would indicate. 

I quite agree that I, as the elected official of the people, should 
have the responsibility in Philadelphia, but Philadelphia is only a very 
small piece of the regional pie which will be affected by an H blast 
in our general target area, and unless you have some chain of com- 
mand which encompasses the geographical area which is involved, J 
think you are in very bad shape. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, it is the great unsolved problem as to 
how to do that. 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; that is why we are here. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Where would you put your National Guard? 
That is now under the State control. Until war is declared and the 
National Guard is taken over, the National Guard is governed by the 
State Governors’ orders. 

Mr. Crark. That makes for much of the chaos with which we are 
dealing now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, you can’t have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the National Guard now, can you? 

Mr. Crark. No; you can’t. Of course, ‘that goes into some long 
held views of mine about the National tenant’ which I think are 
probably not pertinent to this inquiry. 

All I would say, Senator, is I think we must have the ingenuity 
as a free people to invent the political mechanics which are necessary 


to deal with a new problem, and not always look at it in traditional 
terms. 
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Senator Satronsta.u. I agree with you 100 percent, and I am very 
happy for this inquiry for that reason, because I think we are very 
unprepared. j 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Mayor, I agree with you that this should be an 
overall regional control. It seems quite clear to me that the overall 
responsibility must of necessity be a Federal one. 

The Federal Government would have access to information relative 
to a hydrogen attack on the American continent that would transcend 
any possible information or details that you would have; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if you premise this responsibility in the 
Federal Government, it follows that you have to bring the Federal 
Government into the picture to the point where the Federal Govern- 
ment can be effective in carrying out that responsibility ; is that right ? 

Mr. Crark. Right. 

Senator Jackson. Now, we have two situations here. 

One is that it is an overall Federal responsibility. 

The second is that we know by experience that local communities, 
the mayors in local communities, know their own bailiwick a lot 
better than some Federal official. 

You agree on that? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, si 

Senator Jackson. So what you really want to do is to utilize the local 
know-how in the cities in a manner that will bring about the maximum 
utilization. 

Do you agree on that ? 

Mr. Criark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if one community fails—and that is cer- 
tainly a definite possibility, even in your area, or any area 

Mr. CrarK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It may make it difficult for the other communi- 
ties to survive. 

Mr. Criark. Right. 

Senator Jackson. You agree on that? 

I mean, for instance, if their area is not hit and there is no plan to 
evacuate your people to their area, and they are not going to carry out 
any responsibility, it could cause no end of difficulty. 

So that what you are really trying to do here is, you are giving to 
the Federal Government the overall responsibility and utilizing your 
local officials as your pick-and-shovel people really to save lives, with 
the Federal Government coordinating it, carrying it out. 

Now, if that is the case, wouldn’t it make some sense that, number 
one, maybe we have overall arrangements on a regional basis, overall 
Federal res onsibility, and provide some grant-in-aid financial as- 
sistance to these areas on a matching basis? 

Mr. CrarKx. Well, I would like that, of course. I suppose every- 
body thinks that the — 

Senator Jackson. Or some kind of supervision, to make sure that 
a city is carrying out the responsibilities. 

I think that if the threat is what some of us believe it to be and 
know what the Russians at least have the capability of doing, it is 
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maybe beyond all of us when or where or if, when they ever do drop 
the hydrogen bomb, but we know that if that does happen, we can 
all be annihilated, and we have to make the kind of effort that is neces- 
sary to save millions of American lives. 

Mr. Cuark. Right. 

Senator JACKSON. That is pretty clear cut. So that you can carry 
this question of local independence and responsibility to the point 
that we can be an uncoordinated America, arguing over city rights, 
county rights, State rights, and ending up with no people to exercise 
those r ights. 

Mr. Cuark. I agree completely, Senator, and I think the situation 
has changed drastically when we moved from the A-bomb to the H- 

bomb, because with the A-bomb the problem was to help make over 
devastation. 

Senator Jackson. Husband the resources you have and to use the 
buildings that are structurally suited for people to survive in. 

~ Cxiark. And to rebuild the city. Therefore, we were calling 
on help from outside to come in with all these things. 

Now, with the H-bomb, we have all got to go out, and when we get 
out, as Mr. Hartenstein pointed out, a 10 megaton H-bomb would 
destroy Philadelphia, depending on which way the wind was blowing, 
we would have to determine where we were going to put 2 million 
people. 

How could you expect Bucks County, if the wind was blowing from 
the north, to take care of 2 million people or to plan for it? It is 
just completely unrealistic. 

Senator Jackson. You haven’t, nor has any city your size, the re- 
sources for doing that job. 

Mr. Cark. No, sir; nor has the State. 

And of course this gets back to the same problem which always 
bothers us and which the committee is now studying: 

What are you going to do when the Federal Government has the 
richest sources of taxation and the States and the localities have what 
is left over, when you want to push back on to local responsibility all 
of these things, even, Senator, on a matching fund basis? 

If you are going to keep the graduated income tax and the customs 
i receipts and the inheritance tax, I am afraid you are going to have 
% to take some more of the fiscal responsibility. 

Senator SauronstTatL. You are going into another field now. 

4 Mr. CiarK. That is right, sir, but it is involved. 

‘ Senator JACKSON. Mayor, we don’t have to get into that area. I 
personally believe that the survival of our people and our ability to 
marshal what resources we have left are an indispensable part of the 
defense in this country. 

Mr. CriarK. Right. 

Senator Jackson. It is not a matter of States’ rights. It is a matter 
of the Federal Government in its real sense. 

Certainly in the atomic-hydrogen age, you can’t adhere to the con- 
ventional concepts of defense where you just employ the Army and 
the Navy, and that only military people are involved. 

You agree on that, don’t you! 

Mr. CiarK. Completely, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Certainly defense today, the most important de- 
fense that we may be able to make, is to save people, in order to survive, 
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in order to prosecute and live with a war for some time, which might 
last quite some time, even in the hydrogen situation. 

Mr. CiarK. What happens to the Federal Reserve System if an H- 
bomb hits Philadelphia, which is just to carry on your thought, 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson. What I am trying to gét at, if we can get some 
agreement, you do feel that this is ‘fundamentally a Federal re- 
sponsibility ’ 

Mr. Cuiark. I think I have made that fairly clear, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. And that the resources of the local community, 
elective, appointive, and otherwise, that are close to the people, who 
know what can be done in their own area, should be brought into this 
Federal picture. 

Mr. CrarKk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now, it is fine to talk about cooperation. That 
is the first thing in the way it ought to be approached; do you agree 
on that? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What if you don’t get cooperation ? 

Senator Satronsrauu. That is it. 

Mr. Ciark. Well, that brings me back again to the public relations 
aspect of the thing, and again I say that we have made earnest efforts 
in my metropolitan area for a long while to arouse the people to the 
situation, and I would have to say in all frankness that I don’t think 
those efforts have been successful. 

We have made earnest efforts to get adequate funds, and I would 
have to say equally frankly that they have not been successful. 

That is why I pitch my point on the fact that there must be national 
leadership. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, that’s right, but I think there needs to be 
some national legislation, too, to make the responsibility of the elective 
officials of the city of Philadelphia or any other city that is vital to the 
defense of this country, to do a specific assignment, and if not, then the 
Federal Gov eepmenit steps in. 

Otherwise, we are talking about a fiction here. 

We are m: rider a big point about a threat that is not real, that it is 
not serious. 

Mr. Criark. Our traditional forms of government, in my judgment, 
to meet this problem, are as obsolete as the articles of confederation 
were at the time the Constitution was formed. 

Senator Jackson. Therefore, in every city the size of Philadelphia, 
or any other city, there are installations that are indispensable to the 
defense of this country, and if the city people fail to carry out their 
part of their responsibility, then it is endangering not only the secu- 
rity of the people of that area, but the security of ‘this country. 

isn’t that simple? 

Mr. CiarK. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstrati. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Right on that point, we have been using this 
word “responsibility,” ’ Federal responsibility. If you had Federal 
responsibility, you have got to have the ability to follow it wp, haven’t 
you? 
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Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir. es 

Senator SatronsTaLL. And the great question, in my opinion, ls, 
when you use that word, shouldn’t you define it as to what that respon- 
sibility is, we will say, for instance, for planning, for regional plan- 
ning, for supplying blankets, and so forth. 

But specify what that Federal responsibility is. . 

Then if the local and State governments don’t live up to their part, 
which is not the Federal responsibility, then perhaps you have got to 
have martial law, or you have got to do something else, but I don’t 
think you can use the word “responsibility”- 

Senator Jackson. Senator, I am not much of a lawyer, but I would 
sav this. I don’t believe it is necessary to declare martial law in light 
of the threat that exists, and every court will take judicial notice of 
the fact, to declare martial law in order to require first that a city bear 
certain responsibilities under certain conditions. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. I agree with that. 

Senator Jackson. And if they failed to do it, then the Federal 
Government can come in. 

Senator SarTonstTaLu. Can the Federal Government jail a mayor ? 

Senator Jackson. I think that under certain conditions, after hav- 
ing violated responsibilities, it would be in keeping with the necessary 
authority that should be given to the Federal Government in carrying 
out its defense effort. 

I think the mayor would agree with me too. 

Mr. CiarK. Yes, sir; I do, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think that would ever happen as a real- 
istic matter. 

Mr. Cuark. I quite agree, I think we are being a little academic 
about it because as I see it there are two stages to this thing. The first 
is planning, training and operations. At that point there is certainly 
no need for marttal law, and I would think cooperation under a sensi- 
ble political organization of a region would be reasonably easy to work 
out. 

The second stage, after the bomb falls, I may be a pessimist but I 
would think the Army would be in there pretty quickly if that 
happened. 

Senator Kerauver. I think we understand Mayor Clark’s very 
persuasive viewpoint. 

Senator Jackson. Just one last question. This question I am about 
to ask you seems to me is fundamental in this hon business, Mayor, 
and that is, Can you evacuate your people in Philadelphia in 2 hours, 
t hours, 8 hours, 24 hours? 

Mr. Ciarx. Senator Jackson, the expert on that subject is Mayor 
Zeidler from whom you will hear in a minute. 

Milwaukee has the best prepared plan and the best thought-out 
methods, in my judgment, of any city in the United States. 

I would say that with us we are still guessing. And what would be 
your guess as to how long it would take us, Mr. Hartenstein ? 

Mr. Harrenstern. I would prefer not to guess. If I am required 
to, I would say that to evacuate the entire city, the 2,100,000 people— 

Senator Jackson. That is what I mean. We are trying to save 
everybody. “ 

Mr. Hartenstexn. If we had the cooperation from the surrounding 
counties and we had the designated places to go and we had the police 
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cooperation from the other counties, I think we could get everybody 
out of our city within 6 hours. 

Senator Jackson. With existing highways? 

Mr. Harrenstein. I think with existing highways, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. How many people? 

Mr. Harrenstern. 2,100,000. We have great huge numbers in the 
northeast, Mr. Mayor, that I am thinking in terms of using the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike and the Roosevelt Boulevard in that area. That 
would account for half a million of them there. 

Mr. Crark. I still think perhaps my civil defense director is a little 
optimistic. I would feel much happier about it if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would assist us in building the Delaware Expressway which 
runs north and south. 

Senator SatronsraLL. How about dredging the Delaware River? 

Mr. Cuark. We are doing that, Senator, under an interstate 
compact. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor Clark, may I ask you or Mr. Harten 
stein this final question ? 

Since the information about the fallout has been made public and 
an official bulletin has been put out by the Federal Civil Defense 
office necessitating cooperation in a plan with other communities and 
cities, what success have you had in getting, say, the officials of 
Camden and Wilmington and surrounding cities to work out an 
overall plan with you ? 

Mr. HarrensteIn. Very little success, Mr. Senator. 

Directly following receipt of that we had a meeting of the 5 sur 
rounding counties, the 4 surrounding counties, Philadelphia being 
the fifth, at which 

Mr. Crark. In Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harrenstern. In Pennsylvania, at which I hoped we might 
talk evacuation and moving our people out. 

We got on to other subjects. I couldn’t bring it back to it. 

We did agree we would invite the other 5 counties of Jersey and 
the 1 in Delaware to join our federation, and we also agreed I was 
going to talk to Governor Peterson, the FCDA Administrator, in an 
effort to get him to take some steps ‘toward bringing about the things 
that Mayor Clark has proposed here, and last week, if you will 
recall, at the hearings on Thursday he did propose he thought the 
law should be restudied with the possibility of developing such pro- 
cedures that would make it possible for this advance planning to 
take place. 

But so far as the specifics with the other counties, we have made no 
substantial progress. 

Mr, Crarx. I think, Senator, if I could amplify that just a little 
bit, we should appreciate that in addition to the other difficulties in 
that kind of a situation in the metropolitan area is our two-party 
system, which one would say we should rise above in a critical situa- 
tion of this sort, but my city is of one political persuasion. The sur- 
rounding counties are all of another. There is no sense of urgency 
The normal bickerings continue to go on. 

You hope to overcome them, as I am sure the people involved in 
the surrounding counties are just as patriotic, perhaps more so than 
we are, and yet that is another trouble you get into which I think 
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you would be largely able to overcome if we had a F ederal regional 
setup of which we were all a part. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else of Mayor Clark. Thank you 
very much, Mayor Clark and Mr. Hartenstein. Your testimony will 
be valuable and we cert tainly will consider it. It goes to the heart 
of our present civil defense law. Will you stay with us as long as 
you can ? 

“ Mr, Cuark. May I stay as long as I can? Mr. Hartenstein will 
stay through. I want to apologize to the members of the committee 
for not being able to stay through. 

Senator Jackson. Could I ask just one last question ? 

Mayor Clark, has any study been made to improve | your evacuation 
system by expressways and additional outlets from the city of Phila- 
de Iphia? 

Mr. Cuark. Such a study is in process now, Senator Jackson, and 
both Mr. Hartenstein and I have given it a good deal of thought in 
connection with the Federal highways program and our State high- 
ways program, and the civil defense implications of our situation are 
simply stated that we have no north-south highway that the people can 
move over. 

We have an east-west one which is not yet completed through Phil- 
adelphia, but it’s on its way to being completed. Until we get a 
north-south one, I think we are in trouble. 

Senator Jackson. If the Federal Government set up a proposal, for 
instance, for the target cities of the United States wherein the Fed- 
eral Government would appropriate a certain portion—we don’t know 
what that might be—and the cities another portion to meet not only 
their current every day evacuation problems of moving the people to 
and from the city, but planned in such a way as to meet total evacua- 
tion within a very limited period of time, would Philadelphia be able to 
provide the support for such a matching proposal ? 

Mr. Cuark. Frankly, no. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
might. 

Senator JacKson. Well, I mean some instrumentality of the State. 

Mr. Ciark. I would hope so, Senator. 

_ Senator Jackson. This is within the city and to get people out of 
tne city. 

Mr. Ciark. The cost is terrific. Our plans for a 17-mile highway 
north-south along the Delaware River are estimated to cost $200 mil- 
lion, and yet we must have it. 

Senator Jackson. Within the city ? 

Mr. Cuark, Within the city. 

Senator Jackson. All within the city ? 

Mr, Crarx. All within the city. 

Senator Jackson. Most of that is acquisition of real estate, I sup- 
pose, 

Mr. Crarx. Yes, sir. Of course the cost of construction is pretty 
high, but it is largely condemnation. 

Senator KEFAUVER. We certainly do appreciate your coming down, 
Mayor Clark. 

Mayor Zeidler, will you move up this way? Mr. Patrick-Healy, 
will you come up a little closer. 
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The committee is highly honored to have the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin with us this afternoon. Senator Wiley has 
taken time out from other important committee hearings to be here, 
and the Chair would like to call on you, Senator Wiley, to present and 

say anything you wish about the State of Wisconsin and about the 
distinguish ed mayor of Milwaukee. 

Senator Wizey. Well, you honor me, sir, in permitting me to have 
that privilege and honor to say a word about this distinguished citizen. 

He is not only a personal friend of mine but, irrespective of what 
one’s politics is in Milwaukee, he is recoguized as a great public serv- 
ant devoted to the job. 

He is not only devoted to the job but he has the ability that the job 
requires. I have had occasion to be with him just recently, 2 or 3 
weeks back, and as I say, the people have elected him. 

He had a distinguis hed brother who was lost in the last war on a 
submarine. 

Anyway, the name Zeidler is synonymous with Milwaukee. You 
know Milwaukee has a reputation of being the cleanest city in the 
United States in many respects. First, we “don’t tolerate drifters or 
hoodlums or whatnot because the mayor sees that we have a police 
force that is on its toes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to present to this subcommittee 
his honor, Frank P. Zeidler. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much, Senator Wiley. The 
committee is flattered and I know that Mayor Zeidler is also, that you 
have come down to present him. 

Mayor Zeidler, we have been hearing a great deal from Governor 
Peterson and through the press and other witnesses about the out- 
standing leadership that you have given problems of civil defense in 
Milwaukee and of the special study that has been made in connection 
with civil-defense problems in your city. We will appreciate hearing 
from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
MILWAUKEE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE CIVIL DEFENSE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY PATRICK HEALY, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Zerpier. Senator Kefauver, members of the committee and 
Senator Wiley, I certainly appreciate the opportunity to talk to the 
committee on this subject which I think is as crucial as any one that 
is facing the Federal Government at this moment. 

Before I get into the subject, I want to pay my respects to Senator 
Wiley, with ‘whom I have done some barnstorming recently, and I must 
say that he is very well received in our community for the many things 
that he has done for it. 

I have here a statement which I would like to read at least in part 
of the American Municipal Association. 

Senator Keravver. Do you have some copies of it, Mayor Zeidler? 

Mr. Zeiwier. I hope that every member of the committee has a 
copy, because it is a composite of the experience of the cities of 
America in this problem. 
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This statement is not entirely original here. It is partly a copy of 
an address I gave in Philadelphia at the American Munic ipal Asso- 
ciation, and with it also is the official policy of the municipal associa- 
tion which covers many of the subjects which you discussed with 


Mayor Clark. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor Zeidler, would it be helpful if the entire 
statement was printed in the record at this point, and then you refer 
to such parts of it as you wish ? 


Mr. Zewuer. I will. tage 
Senator Kreravuver. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Zeidler is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR oF MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


I am Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee, Wis. I am chairman of the Civil 
Defense Committee of the American Municipal Association, which is the one big 
national association of municipal governments, representing 12,000 municipali- 
ties through 44 State associations and the direct membership of most of the Na- 
tion’s larger cities. 

I appreciate this opportunity of presenting to you the national municipal policy 
on civil defense as originally formulated by the association’s Committee on Civil 
Defense, the other members of which are as follows: Mayor Andrew Broaddus, 
Louisville; Mayor Albert E. Cobo, Detroit; Mayor Roy Hofheinz, Houston; Mayor 
Donald H. Mead, Syracuse; Mayor Clifford E. Rishell, Oakland; Mayor Earl 
Schaffer, Bethlehem; and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., New York City. 

The committee’s policy statement was presented and adopted at the 31st Annual 
American Municipal Congress in Philadelphia December 1, 1954. 


THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 


In discussing this particular problem, our committee first tried to analyze the 
nature of the threat to present-day American cities. I want to briefly recite it 
to you, although the American Municipal Association has prepared some excellent 
reports both on the nature of the threat and on the civil defense preparedness of 
the United States. These reports are available from our Washington office. 

The nature of the threat has increased so tremendously in the past year that 
it is almost beyond the power of words to describe the conditions that exist in 
the field of potential destruction that can be effected by atomic, biological or 
chemical weapons. As you know, if you were to measure the strength of energy 
released by an atomic bomb such as was released over Hiroshima, you would 
measure it in 20,000 tons of TNT released. This is called in the parlance of the 
scientist the X bomb. Today it is possible theoretically to release power from 
hydrogen bombs many hundreds of times the power released over Hiroshima. 
Some authorities say the latest hydrogen bomb released had the power of 750 
X, and they are now talking about the release of energy in terms of 1,000 X. 

The President of the United States, in 1953, in a meeting of mayors said that 
there are now atomic weapons 25 times the size of the Hiroshima weapon, and 
there are hydrogen weapons that are in the range of many megatons. A megaton 
is in terms of millions of tons of explosive power. The lethal fireball of the first 
hydrogen bomb that was exploded was said to be 314 miles in diameter, and one 
of the most recent was 5 miles in diameter. In addition a new factor has in- 
creased the danger of poisoning from radioactivity. The danger of poisoning 
from radioactive ash caught in a downdraft position is anywhere from 100 to 200 
miles downwind, covering an area of 7,000 square miles, and you may suffer in a 
few hours from lethal radioactivity. 

There are some minor elements which I cannot testify to from certain knowl- 
edge, but it is said that it is possible to create small sized atomic bombs which 
could be smuggled into communities. Whether this is possible or not I do not 
know, but there has been some real earnest thought given to this problem. 

The Civil Defense Administration in making an estimate of the condition in 
1955 has estimated that if this country were to suffer an attack from a hostile 
source, that attack would be airborne, and many of the American cities could 
be destroyed, or at least partially destroyed, with resultant casualties of many 
millions of people if the people did not move to some other location. Those who 
have had major catastrophes which involved hundreds of people in their com- 
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munity know how the source of salvation are saturated with that kind of a situa- 
tion. And when we talk in millions, not thousands, it is almost beyond compre- 
hension to understand what is going on in this particular problem. 

In order to help solve this problem the Civil Defense Administration has now 
advocated a policy of evacuation of target cities, and some of the cities in the 
United States have practiced evacuation programs. 

Recently in my city the Federal Civil Defense Administration released an of- 
ficial study, prepared by Northwestern University and a consultant from Connect- 
icut, of how long it would take to evacuate 1,010,000 people from the potential 
target surrounding metropolitan Milwaukee. With present facilities it would 
take 7 hours. In view of the fact that we may not have more than a 2-hour 
warning system, you can see what an enormous problem this poses. 

Some of the other cities have tried evacuation by walkout, and all of them at 
this moment are studying either evacuation or dispersal of their population— 
thinning out as the people of Chicago call it. 

In addition to that the new factor of radioactivity makes the thought of 
shelter construction very important. If we are to believe the opinion of experts 
that within 6 to 10 years there will be intercontinental rockets armed with 
atomic warheads, even the factor of dispersal will not prove adequate, and 
there must be substantial construction of shelters. 

Only one country at this moment is engaged in a real, large-scale develop- 
ment, and that is Sweden, although I understand in London there is some de- 
velopment of the shelter program. 

If you are an urban official or official in a target area, almost anything whether 
large or small constitutes a threat, particularly if in the path of prevailing winds. 
You must realize that all the other things you are doing, building of schools, 
clearing of slums, building of streets, are contingent on one thing, and that is 
whether you have war or peace. If you have armed conflict, then all the things 
you have put into your city, the things of value, culture, industry, can be effec- 
tively wiped out ; for Admiral Strauss has said it is now possible to select from 
a range of atomic weapons a bomb big enough to destroy any city, however large, 
that exists on the face of the globe. 

Out of this tremendous problem which staggers the imagination has come very 
many confused reactions on the part of people. As I told the civil defense 
directors in Memphis last fall, included in these reactions is, first, a reaction of 
despair: the problem is too big, we can’t do anything about it, we won’t look 
at it. 

Another is a reaction of despair, also. A person says to himself, “If this little 
house that I have worked for so long is to be destroyed in atomic warfare and 
I have to start all over again, I am going to go with my little house.” 

Another reaction is that the weapons are so great that nations will not use 
them. This is a‘reaction that has been expressed by Mr. Churchill in some of his 
speeches. 

There is another reaction very common among trade unions and is reflected by 
the common council of the city of Coventry, England, and that is if you prepare 
for civil defense, you are warmongering; you are creating a psychology which 
makes war inevitable. 

There are those who say that civil defense is so costly that we ought not to 
spend any money for it but concentrate all of our money on weapons to strike 
back. This, I submit, is a bad philosophy and a bad policy, because if the enemy 
gets the jump on you in the 2 hours that you are moving your equipment to the 
necessary airfields, you will have nothing with which to strike back. 

There are many other philosophies, all negative. Recently Fortune maga- 
zine published an article which said, “Why disperse, because if you disperse you 
are liable to tell the enemy that you mean business, and he will then strike at 
you.” 

So out of these complicated situations there has been a relative inertia both on 
the part of the Congress and on the part of people in local communities, 
because they do not know how to come to grips with this problem which seems 
to them almost unmanageable in its characteristics. Therefore, we who have sat 
as a committee of the American Municipal Association have endeavored to pro- 
vide a workable, flexible program which looks to the future, which at one time 
does not stir up the sentiment that war is inevitable but which at the same time 
does not leave this Nation indefensible for international blackmail and threaten 
us with the destruction of our cities simply because we have not shown the energy 
necessary to deal with the problem. 

With that preliminary statement, I would like to read the national municipal 
policy. 
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CiviL DEFENSE—THE 1955 NATIONAL MUNICIPAL POLICY 


It is apparent to everyone that the capacity for destruction inherent in atomic, 
biological, and chemical warfare has grown enormously since our earlier policy 
statement on civil defense. 

It is apparent also that a tremendous lag continues to exist in our capacity as 
nation and as cities in particular to survive a hostile attack. 

\{s a means of partially overcoming this lag the American Municipal Associa- 

on recommends a new civil defense and disaster policy which follows herewith. 


bigeye 


jade 


A. GENERAL POLICY 


\-1. There should be a continuing heavy emphasis on the education of people 
n the effect of atomic weapons so that they can make advance personal deci- 
sions for their own safety consistent with official plans, since people living in 
rget areas are highly vulnerable. 

Comment.—This statement says in effect that, since the problem of 
evacuation on warning is so difficult, we recommend that people make advance 
plans in target areas for their own personal safety, which plans are con- 
sistent, however, with the officially announced plans for the region for civil 
defense. We are also saying that you are highly vulnerable if you live in 
a city. 

\—2. Since the threat of atomic attack is so enormous the Congress ought to 
continue thoughtful and well considered action in international affairs so that 
the very existence of American cities is not jeopardized. We especially recom- 
mend to the Congress again a much more complete and adequately financed pro- 
gram of civil defense which recognizes the urgent importance of protecting and 
defending our homeland. 

Comment.—Congress, in our opinion, has not provided adequate resources, 
and we recommend again that it be reminded that not only must it not talk 
about massive retaliation without providing for civil defense, but it must 
provide the necessary funds for a civil-defense program in the States and 
cities. 

A-3. Since certain Federal agencies are advocating limited dispersal of in- 
dustry over a period of time, State associations affiliated with the American 
Municipal Association should recommend to their State legislatures a study of 
the effect of Federal dispersal plans as they may affect the financial, economic, 
ind political structure of cities within the target area or States themselves. 

5 Comment.—-On one estimate about 3 percent of our critical industry is 
being moved from the target area. If this is followed out, in 10 years it 
will be 30 percent. This effect certainly should be studied now officially by 
Congress and by every State legislature with a view to forming a policy to 
protect the American cities from the loss of their tax base and to keep up 
the standards while at the same time reducing their target load. This may 
sound like an impossible thing, but I do not believe so, because there are 
certain studies that indicate that all of those processes can be achieved by a 
well conceived program. 

A-4. We recommend that the Congress of the United States enact such laws 
as may be necessary to give to all civil-defense agencies a high priority in the 
procurement of such Federal surplus properties as are necessary to the organiza- 
t tion, maintenance, and operation of an effective civil defense and disaster 
program, 

Comment.—Many communities need equipment, which equipment is now a 
part of Federal surplus programs, but since there are no Federal civil- 
defense laws to give these communities priority in the procurement of such 
surplus equipment, we are recommending that such laws be enacted. 

A-—5. Educators should be encouraged to include a basie course on the need for 
civil defense and disaster preparedness planning as a part of the course of study 
of every high school with emphasis on the importance of volunteer help in civil- 
defense organizations. Civil defense and disaster preparedness appears to be 
a permanent part of our American way of life and acceptance of this point of 
View at the high-school level will assure the development of a reservoir of in- 
formed adults ready to assume their responsibilities in local civil defense and 
disaster organizations. 

Comment.—This is a proposal which was submitted to the committée from 
the Oakland group. It is certainly true that we may be living in a period 
of tension for not a few years but for decades; and as long as there is not 
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rigid international control and democratic inspection of atomic weapons, we 

will always be under the threat of atomic destruction. The younger genera- 

tion coming up must learn to live with this almost incalculable threat to 
their existence, particularly if they live in the densely concentrated cities of 
the American Continent. It seems important that this has now got to be a 
part of the understanding of the child of the kind of world in which he lives 
at the present time. 

A-6. We recognize that there will be difficulty in sustaining a proper level of 
civil-defense preparedness if international tensions lessen. We also recognizes 
that we cannot allow the preparedness to fall below a position which makes the 
Nation vulnerable and unready for sudden emergency. 

Therefore Federal, State, and local governments should stress the use of 
trained cadres of civil-defense workers for civil and natural disasters. The con- 
cept of civil defense should not neglect the primary concept of aid in civil disaster, 

Comment.—One of the great psychological problems of civil defense is the 
fact that when the officials of the United States say it looks like the tension 
is decreasing, there is a sudden fall-off of interest in civil defense. In almost 
a matter of hours you will read another statement from somebody else say- 
ing the tension has increased. We heard Gen. Lucius Clay make an ex- 
pression that he thought the international situation was not as bad as it 
had previously been, but if you will read the papers of the same evening, you 
will see there is a very great state of tension, at least as far as Communist 
China and the United States are concerned. This confusing attitude has 
caused a confusion on the part of the public as to whether they ought to 
concern themselves about this matter. But the danger is this: If the cold 
war suddenly becomes hot, you have no time for preparation, you fight 
with what you have at that particular moment. You have no chance to 
recoup, because if the modern strategy prevails, the decision may come 
within a matter of days if not within a matter of hours, and you fight with 
what you have at hand at that moment, you defend yourself with what you 
have at hand at that moment, and if you are ill prepared, you will be 
destroyed. 

It is therefore a simple matter of survival to see that you have trained cadres 
of civil-defense workers, but these civil-defense cadres cannot be kept at an 
important level of training unless they are given some normal peacetime opera- 
tions which they can follow. There are, unfortunately, enough natural disasters 
occurring throughout the United States where these trained workers can be given 
an opportunity to exercise their knowledge from time to time. 


BE. JOINT RESPONSIBILITIES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERN MENTS 


B-1. Federal; State, county, and city civil-defense organizations, especially 
by training and education, should bring home to units of government located in 
the support areas the full realization of the immensity of the problems that will 
befall them following dispersal or evacuation of a major target area. 

Comment—The Nation is roughly divided into target cities and into sup- 
port areas. The support areas have generally not thought too much about 
it, because they do not conceive of themselves as being the victims of attack. 
But if there were a threatened attack on New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, or any of the big cities, and hordes of these people 
were to stream out of these cities, as they did out of the city of Hamburg, out 
to the countryside and to devour the substance of the countryside, you could 
see that calamity would befall the people of the countryside as great as in 
the big cities. 

B-2. States must assume an even greater responsibility in coordinating and 
assisting development of civil-defense plans and programs especially in arrange- 
ments to be made between target and support areas. 

Comment—The State governments, in the feeling of many people, have 
not measured up to the responsibility thrust upon them by the Federal civil- 
defense law and have not provided an adequate coordinated activity between 
the target areas and support areas. 

B-3. Cities, counties, and other local governmental agencies should fully co- 
operate in making such programs effective and in providing such aid as may be 
required within the limits of their resources. 

Comment—You can no lenger think of the central city as being the only 
one that must provide a civil-defense agency nor of the suburban communi- 

ties, because the magnitude of the weapons will destroy the city and subur- 
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ban community alike without regard to the artificial boundaries that will 
prevail between them. It is important that they learn to cooperate, what- 
ever their past history of quarreling may have been. 

B-4. All levels of government especially municipalities should review their 
present legislation regarding civil defense and disaster preparedness in the light 
if present-day requirements. Action should then be taken to make necessary 
enactments, amendments, revisions, or deletions of municipal ordinances, Exist- 
ing State legislation should be reviewed by affiliates of the American Municipal 
Association and necessary legislative action sponsored to bring civil defense 
and disaster preparedness laws up to date. 

Comment.—The enormity of the problem of necessity compels a change 
in our concept of law. No State with the exception of two—New York 
State and probably Ohio State—has laws anywhere near adequate to deal 
with the kind of problem that the wholesale destruction of American cities 
presents. I will not go into the point of discussing this problem except to 
mention one thing to you. If you were a municipal official, what would you 
do with your city if it were destroyed, if the pattern of destruction repre- 
sented, say 27 to 35 square miles? You would have no tax base, you 
would have no authority, you would have no jurisdiction, you would have 
no people, and your State which relies upon your city to produce its wealth 
would also have nothing. How would you deal with such a problem? That 
is one of the problems that must be dealt with by wisely conceived legisla- 
tion. 

B-5. Federal and State programs for the expending of highway funds in target 
areas should be increased to allow for rapid voluntary dispersal of people 
if the community deserves it. We feel that this program will allow people to live 
in or near a target city and still have a means of protection. This tremendous 
investment made in our cities need, therefore, not be abandoned nor would it be 
necessary to invest additional large sums in new facilities. 

Comment.—In other words, if you desire or elect to live within a target 
city, you must accept the threat of potential destruction if an atomic at- 
tack should occur or of getting out in a hurry; you must accept that as part 
of the pattern of living within the confines of a modern city. You could, 
of course, disperse your community as the Russians did with the advance of 
the German threat at tremendous cost of human misery. Perhaps that may 
come eventually, but at this moment if you provide a rapid means of access 
and egress for your communities, you can live within them with some degree 
of tolerance. 

B-6. State and Federal policies allowing for grants-in-aid for slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment should be kept consistent with civil-defense 
requirements for reduction of the richness of target areas. 

Comment.—Even though in 1945 the American people were cognizant of 
the strength of atomic weapons, having used them twice themselves, they con- 
tinued to allow their principal cities to become enriched by much wealth 
being put into them without a single major thought being given to the 
fact that they were enriching the target areas of the United States and 
thereby making this Nation more vulnerable. That division of thinking 
occurred also in the Federal Government, because it spoke of slum clear- 
ance and the rebuilding of slums with revenues greater than what they 
took out of the place, while at the same time some other branch of govern- 
ment such as Defense Mobilization and Security Board, said “move out 
and do not enrich the target.” This is a call for a consistent policy on the 
part of the Congress of the United States dealing with the richness of the 
areas of the target cities. 

B-7. Further study of a shelter program is necessary by Federal, State, and 
local officials to provide shelter in reception areas or in areas near target areas. 
In this latter case we recommend that a program of blast-resistant and radio- 
active-resistant shelter construction be considered for recommendation by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Comment.—Again, we canot put all of our eggs in one basket and consider 
dispersal as the only pattern, because dispersal in the path of a radio- 
active cloud is not immediate but resultant death. In some areas you can 
get a lethal dose of radioactivity, say, of 600 roentgens in the matter of 15 
minutes to 30 minutes after a burst; therefore we must now begin to con- 
sider the problem of shelter construction. I believe the nation of Sweden 
is contemplating over a 25-year time to build some 50 shelters. They have 
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already built one that will receive 20,000 people in the heart of Sweden 

That is not possible for all cities; the central plains have only glacial hills: 
the east coast and west coast cities have the possibilities of shelter con- 
struction. But certainly if you evacuate people from a city, ultimately you 
will have to evacuate them to a shelter that is blast-resistant to 5 pounds 
pressure per square inch and resistant to radioactivity. 

B-8. All levels of Government should review the fiscal problems involved not 
only in the preparation of defense but involved in operating an economy after a 
major atack. This means that ont only will there have to be an appropriation 
of funds for target and support areas, but it also means that a financial policy 
must be evolved in case the major production and financial centers are destroyed. 

Comment.—In this connection a professor at Princeton University, Mr. 
Hart, made an analysis of 25 of the richest target areas in the United States, 
probably made it better than any Russian could do it because it is there in 
public print for them to assess: vital coal facilities, vital shipping facilities, 
financial facilities. He came up with some 1,528 points for these 25 cities, 
and I estimate that in 7 cities is concentrated more than half of the potential 
destructive danger to the United States. This destruction is not all physical 
destruction ; part of it is financial. If you were to destroy certain financial 
centers of America, you would paralyze the economy of America. Hart, in 
his estimate, said that between 1954 and 1957 both the Soviet Union and the 
United States could destroy each other into neutral paralysis, a very fright- 
ening concept. He said that in late 1954 it would be within the capacity of 
the Russians to destroy something like 1,500 to 1,700 square miles of urban 
territory, and that might increase in 1957 to a total of something like 2,500 
to 4,800 square miles. 

B-9. Federal and State governments should give particular attention to the 
planning for and the providing of all possible financial and all other necessary 
assistance to support areas, without which they will be unable to meet the burdens 
placed on them. 

Comment.—The rural areas at this moment cannot meet the burdens which 
would be placed upon them by people moving out of the urban areas. 

B-10. We recommend that the Federal Civil Defense Administration call a 
special meeting of representatives of States and local civil-defense organizations 
to discuss specific applications of the terms of grants-in-aid for civil-defense 
purposes. 

Comment.—Many State organizations and their directors are having dif- 
ficulty in applying Federal laws, and we think it is important for them to 
have a discussion with the Federal Civil Defense Administration for learn- 
ing how to get some of these things that the Federal Government is willing 
to provide with matching funds. 
































C. RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


C-1. Target cities should study methods of providing alternate water and power 
supplies for their own benefit. 

Comment.—Most target cities are especially deficient in water supply. 

C2. Cities must study the problem of zoning and construction codes to reduce 
their own vulnerability, particularly to fire and blast hazard. 

Comment.—I might add that radioactivity has been accepted as only con- 
cerning the fringe area. In the cities of Europe that were struck the fires 
burned themselves out. The cities of America are much more capable of 
burning than the stone cities of Europe, and it seems to members of our 
committee that proper zoning and construction codes which will reduce the 
capacity of the community to burn are very important. I can remember 
talking to W. L. Lawrence, a writer for the New York Times, in Las Vegas, 
Nev., when we observed the first continental test in the United States which 
was open to the public. As we saw this burst over the desert and clouds of 
dust 12 miles long—this was a bomb of 30,000 tons—he said, ‘You must be 
psychologically prepared to interpolate what you have seen on the desert for 
a city, because here you see clouds of dust, but in a city you will see buildings 
and people vaporized and fire starting all over the community.” He was 
one who saw the bomb drop on Nagasaki. It seems to me, therefore, that 
this is a very important section for reducing the vulnerability of the American 
continent to attack. 

C-38. Civil defense and disaster preparedness ought to be included as a part 
of all municipal employees’ training, and civil defense and disaster assignments 
be made so that they may be better equipped to carry out their responsibilities. 
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Comment.—The average mayor, the average department head, the average 
bureau chief thinks of civil defense as a burden that somebody has thrust 
upon him that he doesn’t want and he is doing it for somebody else. He is 
the target ; he is the man who must now include this as a normal concept to 
the carrying out of his activities and his work. Fire departments and police 
departments have accepted this, but this has not been true of other municipal 
employees. 

c-4. Target cities where dispersal is considered possible should develop and 
maintain close liaison with suburban and rural governmental units for mutual 
aid and cooperative surveys and agreements on welfare, medical and evacuation 
problems. 1 f 7 q 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the presentation of the national municipal policy 
on civil defense and my comments thereon. I would be glad to submit to question- 
ing on any specific part of this policy statement or on other matters concerning 
the subject. : ; f 

In the general discussion which took place at our Philadelphia convention last 
December 1 there appeared to be considerable sentiment for a stronger statement 
of policy with regard to the responsibility of the Federal Government for civil- 
defense planning, program, financing, and leadership. Representatives of the 
League of California Cities in particular were anxious to have this viewpoint 
presented to the Congress, the President, and the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator. We would appreciate the committee receiving a transcript of that discus- 
sion to be made a part of this record at this time. 

(The discussion at the American Municipal Congress, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on December 1, 1954, is marked “Exhibit I” in the appendix.) 

Mr. Zemwier. I would like to point out that in the original comment 
on this statement, when we discussed the nature of the threat—and 
this was in December of 1954—we pointed out that there is a possi- 
bility, as you know, of the existence of hydrogen bombs possibly with 
a range of 1,000 X which means 20 million tons of energy released, 
and I pointed out in the speech there that the danger of poisoning from 
radioactive ash caught in a downdraft position is anywhere from 100 
to 200 miles downwind covering an area of 7,000 square miles. 

You may suffer in a few hours from lethal radioactivity. This was 
a statement which I made in December of 1954, and it indicates that 
by reading of the ordinary press dispatches, of the bulletin of atomic 
scientists, Christian Science Monitor, New York Times, and other 
magazines much of the information which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission later on releases as startlingly new is to be found in the reading 
of ordinary papers. 

And out of this came an entirely new principle that if you are to 
evacuate cities, you must evacuate them to shelter. You can no longer 
count just on getting people out of a community, but you must evacu- 
ate them to shelter. 

On page 3 there is a general policy statement, and that I will read: 

Ss > © 

There should be a continuing heavy emphasis on the education of people on 
the effect of atomic weapons so that they can make advance personal decisions 
for their own safety consistent with official plans, since people living in target 
areas are highly vulnerable. 

Comment: This statement says in effect that, since the problem of 
evacuation on warning is so difficult, we recommend that people make 
advance plans in target areas for their own personal safety, which 
plans are consistent, however, with the officially announced plans for 
the region for civil defense. We are also saying that you are highly 
vulnerable if you live in a city. , 

rr . id . > * ~ 

here has been a long-time feeling among officials that the Federal 
and State Government officials are not sufficiently aware of the hazards 
that exist in modern cities and that the people in the cities had better 
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take care of themselves, because there isn’t anybody else that is going 
to take care of them, and so here is a statement that says people should 
make their own decisions if they live in target areas as to where they 
will go if the threat of war becomes great. [Reading :] : 

Since the threat of atomic attack is so enormous, the Congress ought to continue 
thoughtful and well-considered action in international affairs so that the very 
existence of American cities is not jeopardized. We especially recommend to 
the Congress again a much more complete and adequately financed program of 
civil defense which recognizes the urgent importance of protecting and defending 
our homeland. 

Comment: Congress, in our opinion, has not provided adequate re- 
sources, and we recommend again that it be reminded that not only 
must it not talk about massive retaliation without providing for civil 
defense, but it must provide the necessary funds for a civil-defense 
program in the States and cities. 

It is one thing for spokesmen of the Federal Government to talk 
about massive retaliation, which implies massive counterretaliation, 
and another thing for the cities to be prepared to receive the blows 
which may result from such a policy, and this is a statement which 
says that if the Congress of the United States is prepared to exercise 
its influence throughout the world, it should also be prepared to pro- 
tect the cities and the States of America with the necessary funds for 
its civil-defense program. 

It was pointed out in several bulletins in the Atomic Scientist and 
some articles which I wrote that it appeared that the policy of the 
Federal Government was to write off the people in the cities as being 
indefensible and that the main weight and expenditure of Federal 
defense efforts would be in the direction of providing a massive strik- 
ing blow which was to be the principal deterrent. 

And of course apparently that has worked up to now. But there 
is no guaranty that that kind of an attitude will work in the future. 

The association also said: 

Since certain Federal agencies are advocating limited dispersal of industry 
over a period of time, State associations affiliated with the American Municipal 
Association should recommend to their State legislatures a study of the effect 
of Federal dispersal plans as they may affect the financial, economic, and po- 
litical structure of cities within the target area or States themselves. 

Comment: On 1 estimate about 3 percent of our critical industry 
is being moved from the target area. If this is followed out, in 10 
vears it will be 30 percent. This effect certainly should be studied 
now officially by Congress and by every State legislature with a view 
to forming a policy to protect the American cities from the loss of 
their tax base and to keep up the standards while at the same time 
reducing their target load. This may sound like an impossible thing, 
but I do not believe so, because there are certain studies that indicate 
that all of those processes can be achieved by a well-conceived pro- 
gram. 

In other words, the Federal Government talks through the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and to other agencies of getting the critical in- 
dustries out of cities. These industries are high tax producers. 

If they go, then the tax base of the city is lost, and consequently 
every urban official fights the dispersal of industry even though it 
may be important for the defense of the country. 
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. Milwaukee we had a study made which I would like to submit to 
a CoMna called The Reduction of Vulner: ibility in the Milwau- 
kee Area, which proposes a method by means of which indus try can 
he relocated without its tax base being lost to the urban area. 

lhis is one of the most critical problems in all of civil defense, 
because you have the assoc iation of commerces and the mayors saying, 
“We want bigger and bigger cities,” which in effect means bigger 
targets, and at the same time you have a Federal policy which says 

“Get these industries out of the communities, at least 10 miles aw: Ly. 
uu have also a split personality on the part of the Federal Govern- 
t on some other agencies. 

While you have Oftice of Defense Mobilization and the civil-de- 
fense agencies saying “reduce your target values,” you have P ublic 
Housing Ac Iministr ation, the Federal Housing Administration and 
other agencies going on a policy which enriches the target area, and 
that isa problem that has been—— 

Senator Kerauver. Somewhere along the line are you going to tell 
iis more detail of the conclusions of that dispers: al study ? 

Mr. Zermier. Yes, I will tell that to you. Then this statement says 
that— 


we recommend that the Congress of the United States enact such laws as may 
he necessary to give to all civil defense agencies a high priority. 

In other words, while the Federal Government cut down the level of 
appropriations requested by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, it could have helped by giving a priority on the procurement of 
certain materials. This it did not do. 

The American Municipal Association also recommended including 
disaster preparedness in high schools in order that children in the fu- 
ture may understand what 1s going on. 

We recognize d the use of trained cadres of civil-defense workers for 
civil and natural disasters as a means of keeping up interest. 

We have a further conclusion that there were certain join responsi- 
bilities of Federal, State, and local governments. We said that— 


Federal, State, county, and civil defense organizations, especially by training and 
education, should bring home to units of governments located in the support 
areas the full realization of the immensity of the problems that will befall them 
following dispersal or evacuation of a major target. 

The comment on that was this: The Nation is roughly divided into 
target cities and into support areas. The support areas have gen- 
erally not thought too much about it, because they do not conceive of 
themselves as being the victims of attack. But if there were a threat- 
ened attack on New York, P hiladelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, or any of the big cities, and hordes of these people were to stream 
out of these cities, as they did out of the city of Hamburg, out to the 
countryside and to devour the substance of the countr yside, you could 
see that calamity would befall the people of the countryside as great as 
in the big ¢ ities, 

The whole problem of the hydrogen bomb, of course, with the super- 
atomic bombs, brings to mind the deficiencies which Mayor Clark 

spoke of, that if the s support areas of the main targets are not organ- 
zed to receive the streams of refugees or people that would flee from 
the central cities, that very little realization of what this means has 
been brought home to State governments or Federal Government. 
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Supposing the people of my city, 1 million of them in the target 
area, evacuated. Immediately the organization that held them to- 
gether, the city organization, loses it jurisdiction as they leave the 
city lines, and they would come into rural areas which have very 
poor ly organized municipal systems which could not handle them. 

In addition to that, you have many corollary problems such as the 
supply paceman, taking care of people, the health problem and so 

forth which are too large to explain to you here, but I am sure that 
your own minds by exploration can detect what some of these problems 


Tea 
ie’. 


And so we have said that 
States must assume an even greater responsibility in coordinating and assisting 
levelopment of civil-defense plans and programs especially in arrangements to b 

ade between target and support areas. 

The comment on that was this: The State governments, in the feel- 
ing of many pr ople, have not measured up to the responsibility thrust 
pon them by the Federal civil-defense law and have not provided an 

adequate coordinated activity between the target areas and support 
areas. 

Most State governments, pretty largely rural in character, have not 
thought intensively about what happens to the principal cities, and 
as a result the State laws in most cases are deficient in handling this 
particular problem. 

They are deficient in handling the traffic problem on evacuation, 
they are deficient in the problem of supplying funds, they are deficient 
in the problem of coordination. [Reading :] 

Cities and counties and other local government agencies should fully cooperate 
in making such programs effective and in providing such aid as may be required 

ithin the limits of their resources. 

Since you cannot count on the Federal Government at this moment 
to provide the coordination, and since States themselves are laggard 

i this problem, the cities and their surrounding communities, the 
counties, and other local units of government must get together in 
coordination of a metropolitan plan. 

And I am happy to say in Milwaukee County we have done that. 
We have a Milwaukee County Metropolitan Commission, and this is 
a coordinating agency, and with it we coordinate the work of 6 to 9 

‘11 counties surrounding Milwaukee. 

'T he coordination of the counties surrounding Milwaukee as well as 
the coordination within Milwaukee is excellent. We have, therefore, 
not waited for the Federal and State governments to act. 

Since we are the threatened ones, we have acted in advance to 
protect ourselves. 

And this plan that I spoke about, The Reduction of Vulnerability 
in “re Milwaukee Area, was paid for jointly by the city of Milwaukee 
and by the metropolitan civil defense commission, and ‘T would recom- 
mend that a similar plan be studied for every major metropolitan area 

in the United States, because I think that the times require it. 

Senator Kerauver. May I see that ! 

Mr. Zerpter. We have said that— 

All levels of government, especially municipalities, should review their legislation 
regarding civil defense and disaster preparedness in the light of present-day 
requirements. Action should then be taken to make necessary enactments, 
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:mendments, revisions, or deletions of municipal ordinances. Existing State 
legislation should be reviewed by affiliates of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and necessary legislative action sponsored to bring civil defense and disaster 
preparedness laws up to date. 

Perhaps only two States at this time have anywhere near adequate 
laws. and that is Ohio and New York State. 

Such laws as to whether or not police powers of the major cities can 
be extended to deal with the highway problem of evacuation or the 
problem of who is responsible for injury in civil defense are the kind 
of laws that are considered. 

Here is another proposal. [Reading:] 

Federal and State programs for the expending of highway funds in target 
areas should be increased to allow for rapid voluntary dispersal of people if the 
community desires it. We feel that this program will allow people to live in or 
near a target city and still have a means of protection. This tremendous in- 
vestment made in our cities need, therefore, not be abandoned nor would it be 
necessary to invest additional large sums in new facilities. 

A lot of cities don’t want to evacuate. People in many cases have a 
ssychological desire not to. ‘They say the problem is too big. They 
say that if their little home goes, they will want to go with that little 
home, which they have saved for. They say that perhaps nothing will 
happen because the danger is so great no nation will ever use it, and 
they may be right. 

But many cities feel that they want to conduct programs of rapid 
voluntary dispersal. In Milwaukee we had another study made in 
conjunction with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, of which 
I have a copy here. 

In 1950 we already conceived of the fact that it was necessary to 
disperse people even under an atomic bomb attack because of the mag- 
nitude of the destruction that would take place if they were not dis- 
persed, and so we studied and worked on the problem, and this came 
to the attention of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

As a matter of fact, we had even prepared a plan showing the routes 
by which people would leave the community, and on the basis of that 
plan the Federal Civil Defense Administration prepared an evacua- 
tion study of Milwaukee. 

The substance of this study shows that if people rely principally on 
automobiles, and that apparently is the only thing they can rely on 
because they must get out 20 miles if they are to escape a 15 or 20 
megaton bomb, it will take 7 hours for people to evacuate all of the 
zones under the very best conditions in Milwaukee, 9 hours under 
average conditions, and 16 hours if conditions are bad, foul weather, 
and so forth, 

Within a 2-hour warning time, however, approximately 400,000 to 
500,000 people could get out of the district, and that would be a tre- 
mendous saving of lives. 

However, if you will look at it the other way, after 7 hours, 
800,000 of the million people would be out, and 200,000 people would 
be left to at least the risk of partial destruction even though they 
would be in the outer ring of destruction at that time. 

‘There were some suggestions made as to how to improve the system 
of evacuation. We discovered, for instance, that every city is ringed 
by a construction perhaps of railroad tracks or simply by the roads 
not reaching into the external areas, and that there occur bottlenecks, 
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but by widening these bottlenecks at a cost of some millions of dol- 
lars, we could improve the evacuation time by several hours. 
And that if we wanted to build expressways, five of them, all radiat- 
ing from the community and not in any way connected with the Fed- 
eral interstate system but merely for the purposes of evacuation, we 
might reduce the evacuation time down to 3 hours. 
We suggested in the American Municipal Association that— 
State and Federal policies allowing for grants-in-aid for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment should be kept consistent with civil-defense requirements 
for the reduction af the richness of the target area— 
and I think that is self-explanatory. 

We said that— 


further study of a shelter program is necessary by Federal, State, and local 
officials to provide shelter in reception areas or in areas near target areas. In 
this latter case we recommend that a program of blast-resistant and radio- 
active-resistant shelter construction be considered for recommendation by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

We pointed out that when you flee a city, if you are caught in the 
plume of radioactive material, you can get a lethal dose of 400 to 600 
roentgens in a matter of 15 minutes, therefore that evacuation plans 
must mean evacuation to shelter. 

We are preparing a study in the Milwaukee area of evacuating 
people to shelter about 25 miles away from the city, which shelter is 
blast-resistant to the degree of about 5 pounds over pressure per 
square inch. That program I expect would cost $46 million, but 
ultimately I think that, if we are to provide any large protection of 
life, most cities will have to study this problem. 

Only one country in the world has realistically faced this problem, 
and that is Sweden, which is building a large program of shelters, 
but they have a ground formation in which to ‘doit. And in England 
there are some shelters. 

I understand that in Germany there is also thought being given to 
evacuation to shelter. 

We point out— 
all levels of government should review the fiscal problems involved not only in 
the preparation of defense but involved in operating an economy after a major 
attack. This means that not only will there have to be an appropriation of 
funds for target and support areas, but it also means that a financial policy must 
be evolved in case the major production and financial centers are destroyed. 

This has almost received no comment, and I was glad that Mayor 
Clark mentioned it today. The comment on that is this: 

In this connection a professor at Princeton University, Mr. Hart, 
made an analysis of 25 of the richest target areas in the United States, 
probably made it better than any Russian could do it because it is 
there in public print for them to assess: vital coal facilities, hom 
shipping facilities, financial facilities. He came up with some 1,5 
points for these 25 cities, and I estimate that in 7 cities is Guideasatiested 
more than half of the potential destructive danger to the United 
States. This destruction is not all physical destruction ; part of it is 
financial. If you were to destroy certain financial centers of America, 
you would paralyze the economy of America. Hart in his estimate 

said that between 1954 and 1957 both the Soviet Union and the United 
States could destroy each other into neutral paralysis, a very frighten- 
ing concept. 
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This thought of what would happen if your financial arrangements 
were to be destroy ed, if your communities were to be destroyed upon 

‘ich the States and the local government assess their taxes, is a 
problem which must be considered. [| Reading : | 

Federal and State Governments should give particular attention to the planning 
for and the providing of all possible financial and all other necessary assistance 

support areas, without which they will be unable to meet the burdens placed 


on them. 


Comment: The rural areas at this moment cannot meet the burdens 
which would be placed upon them by people moving out of the urban 
areas. [Reading :] 

We recommend that the Federal Civil Defense Administration call a special 
meeting of representatives of States and local civil defense organizations to 
discuss specific applications of the terms of grants-in-aid for civil defense pur- 


noses 
| ° 


And then we mention what target cities themselves could do. They 
could provide alternate water and power supplies. [Reading :] 


The cities should study the power of zoning and construction codes to reduce 
their own vulnerability to blast hagards. 


That is contained in this brown report that I gave to you. [Reading :] 

Civil defense and disaster preparedness ought to be included as a part of all 
municipal employees’ training in target cities where dispersal is considered 
possible, should develop and maintain close liaison with suburban and rural 
government units for mutual aid, for cooperation surveys and agreements on 
welfare, medical, and evacuation problems. 

Now that is pretty generally a rapid summary of what is contained 
in the American Municipal Association policy. I would like to point 
out that in 1954 I had a conference with Governor Kohler of Madison, 
as a result of the White House Conference of Mayors for Civil De- 
fense. I said this to him: 

No governor and no mayor can afford to assume the blame of actual prepared- 
ness. We know the danger and it is no excuse of ours that the people were not 
ready to listen at a time when danger did not seem imminent. 

T 


[ think that is equally valid for the Federal Government. 
| Reading :] 

Our proposals for protection of human life and industry in the target cities 
are twofold. One proposal is the development of a plan for advance evacuation 
of people: The other must be a plan for long-range dispersal. It is our sug- 
gestion that the State divide itself into target and support areas and develop 
i program for taking people out of the target areas and temporarily sheltering 
them in support areas. 

Rage’, are suggested that permanent camp sites for 500,000 people in 

. Milwaukee area be provided and be ready at all times. 

Then I mentioned some more of these particular problems which 
you have heard enunciated in the policy of the American Municipal 
Association, 

That in substance is what has been recommended. Now these 
things are not new. They can be found in various publications, 

I wrote on this several times. 

In 1949 a representative from our city, Dr. George Parkinson, ap- 
peared before one of the committees of the Congress in a problem 
of civil defense and made several of these recommendations. 


He said: 
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We are asking that we be advised——— 


Senator Keravver. Mayor, what committee did he appear before? 

Mr. Zemier. He appeared before the Joint Congressional Commit 
tee on Atomic Energy on April 3, 1950, and he said: 

We ask that we be advised as to whether top echelon thinking here in Wash- 
ington feels that large urban areas in this country can or cannot be defended 
against high concentrations of strategic bombing or even of an atom-bomb 
attack. 

We discus sed many of these same situations which I mentioned to 
you before, whether or not the cities were to be written off by a con- 
scious or unconscious Federal policy and if they were, what we would 
do as city officials to protect ourselves. And that I think is in brief 
some of the th i\oughts that were reflected behind the American Munici- 
pal Association policy vy. 

Summarizing: (1) The suggesting that people be given a chance 
for strategic leavi ing of a community. 

(2) That there be rapid evacuation plans. 

That there be plans for a long-range dispersal. And toward 
all ‘of these ends the suggested changing of the governmental struc- 
ture, amendments, grants-in-aids, educational training to effect this 
kind of a program. 


Senator Krrauver. Mayor, do you have something further at this 
time? 

Mr. Zetnter. I would like again to call your attention to a transcript 
of the general discussion at our national municipal convention on civil 
defense policy. It represents the view of the municipalities of Cali- 
fornia. 

Senator Krerauver. That has been inserted in the appendix of the 
record as exhibit I. Other things for the record, the Reduction of 
Vulnerability, having to do with dispersal. 

May I ask the members of the committee whether you think—this 
is 73 pages long 

Mr. Zripter. I would just as soon have the committee file it. It is 
very technical but it is extraordinarily well informed. 

Senator Krerauver. We will have this filed with the committee for 
study by the committee and its staff. And then the evacuation plan. 

Mr. Zerier. You may have that, but I believe that is published by 
the Federal Civil Defense. 

Senator Krravuver. Yes, I think that has been submitted by Gov- 
ernor Peterson, but we want to have that filed also. 

Mr. Zrrpier. I may say we have had excellent cooperation from 
Governor Peterson, and whatever criticisms may have been leveled 
against him, certainly lack of enthusiasm for his program is not a 
criticism that you can level against him. He has given a good deal 
of support to communities in the local level that have wanted to go 
ahead on the subject. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Mayor, would you outline for the committee 
just what is being done—I want to say I think your statement is very 
enlightening. You have worked at this problem long before we ever 
interested ourselves here at the Federal level, long before the Federal 
Civil Defense Act was passed, and we recognize you as being in the 
front rank of the mayors who have furnished real thought and leader- 
ship in this whole matter. 
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Will you tell us son nething about the offi ial setup among the mayors 
through the American Mu hic ipal Associ avion, through the Council 
of Mavors? 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman, will you excuse me? I felt priv 
ileged to come up. Iam not a member of the subcommittee. 

Senator Kerauver. We appreciate your coming and being with us. 
Do you wish to ask Mayor Zeidler any questions, Senator Wiley ? 

enator Witry. Well I have lots of questions but I have 5 minutes 
after which I have another appointment with a distinguished citizen 
of our State. 

It just occurred to me as I listened to this testimony, that you have 
got to bear in mind that Nagasaki and Hiroshima, one of those cities, 
you had an A-bomb that took 70,000 lives. If we ever get into an 
atomic war, Washington, which is the center of Government with its 
executive, legislative and judicial centers, would be wiped out. 

We didn’t do that in Japan, because we felt we should have an arm 
of government. It seems to me that your first proposition is to 
arrange your mechanism so that you can disperse your legislative 
branch and yet it can function. 

I suggested that a number of years ago and was poopoohed. It 
seems to me that the Federal Government has got to remain vital in its 
functioning. 

In order to do that we have to consider that the mechanism called 
the Federal Government can function. It can’t function if it is wiped 
out. 

There is no question that immediately the defense of the Nation 
becomes a Federal problem. 

However, as intimated by the mayor here, self-help is the first thing 
and that is what they are doing in Milwaukee. In fact, that is the 
spirit of the Wisconsin people. 

They have had self-help. They have had very little Federal help. 
They have been putting into the kitty right along in every way. But 
self-help ; you can see what a fine brain has been doing. 

He has been thinking “Here, this is our first problem. We are going 
to see what we can do. We have evolved a plan. 

But if we ever got into a scrap we must have the Federal Govern- 
ment with an arm that can function. Think that thing through. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, may | respectfully state—— 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Wiley, will you stay here just a 
minute ? 

Senator Sauronsratu. I am not going to elaborate except I would 
like to assure the Senator that those plans are being made, that I hap- 
pen to have heard some of them and I don’t pr etend to be an authority 
on it and I don’t pretend that the plans have been elaborated to the 
fullest degree, but I am confident that the chairman of this com- 
mittee can get the proper people here, in a closed session, could un- 
doubtedly get some information. 

Senator Wizey. It seems to me it is a matter of taking this mecha- 
nism. We heard a fine talk by the mayor of Phil: :delphi: L. 

I was privileged to come in and listen to that, and I-heard ex- 
pressions by my distinguished friend here which might very well have 
been a Bricker argument for maintaining the arm of the executive 
strong and vital. All that I agree with. 
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Senator Jackson. You say the Bricker argument for or against 

Senator Wizey. Against. Well, thanks a million. 

Senator Kerauver. It has been ‘good to have you, Senator Wiley. 
We appreciate your comment. 

Senator Wixey. I am glad to be here and associate with this dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

Mr. Zeip.ier. Senator, in response to your question there are two 
general bodies representing cities. One is the American Municipal 
Association which has about 12,000 municipalities in its group 
through 44 State assocations and a direct membership in many of the 
larger cities. 

Then there is the United States Conference of M: uyors which repre- 
sents many cities, I think, of 30,000 and above. 

The American Municipal Association was formed principally for 
the purpose of providing research to its local governments, and in its 
research work on civil defense it has made many documents available, 
including what other cities are spending for defense purposes. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Patrick Healy is the executive director of 
the American Municipal Association. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. He is with us today. 

Now the Council of Mayors, what is their activity in connection with 
civil defense ? 

Mr. Ze1pierR. Many of the mayors are overlapping members in either 
organization, members of both the United States Conference of 
Mayors and also of the American Municipal Association. 

This happens to be a statement of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. I did not have the official position on the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

Its position is similar to this, although not as thoroughly spelled 
out. It is a briefer position. 

But generally there has been a feeling—and this was expressed at 
almost all of the conferences of mayors—that first of all the mayors 
are afraid to show leadership because they think the Federal Govern- 
ment is not showing eadderahitp. 

And secondly, they are encountering resistance at the State level. 

And thirdly, that as mayors of target cities the mayors would want 
a direct t approach to the Federal Government because they find they 
are running into a kind of a buffer when they run into the State 
governments and nothing is accomplished. Those have been general 
patterns and general attitudes, and they have been true more or less. 

As far as we are concerned, we went ahead on our own rather than 
to expect the leadership to trickle down from the top. We decided to 
furnish our own leadership on this matter. 

Senator Krrauver. Can we, sir, have your comment on the regional 
suggestion brought out by Mayor Clark a little while ago? 

Mr. Zerpier. Mayor Clark has a problem that is peculiar to certain 
communities, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia included in these com- 
munities. 

These are communities which have the problem of defending an 
area which is multi-State in character. My feeling is that the Fed- 
eral Government ought to act as a coordinating agency and using a 
little more strength ‘and coordination than it has heretofore used in 
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bringing together the State officials to form by compact as the most 
rapid method of solving the problem of a civil defense plan for an 
entire region. 

In our area we have brought together local governments within the 
same State to work out on a coordinated basis our plan. I feel that 
this can work on a national basis if the Federal Government acts 
as the convening agency and the spur to the particular problem. 

Senator Kerauver. Then of course Washington has a problem in 
that we are here with Baltimore, Alexandria, cities around us. 

Mr. ZempiEer. You have the character of the same problem. 

And rather than go through the involved changes in the law—there 
are many facets of law that must be changed to solve these problems— 
it would be easier to do it in my opinion by State compact if the Fed- 
eral Government acted as a convening agency. 

Senator Kerauver. Tell us what you mean by the Federal Govern- 
ment acting as a convening agency. 

Mr. ZemierR. By law the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
should be empowered to call together the governors of the affected 
districts, and through them and the State legislatures effect a compact 
which arranges for the defense of a target which overlaps into a multi- 
State area. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you think in these areas with a 
regional problem that the Federal Defense Administrator, or through 
him, he should take the initiative in getting the people together ? 

Mr. Zewier. He should be given the direct authority to convene 
them by the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. He should have the right by law to call these 
groups together ? 

Mr. Zerpier. Yes, and I am sure they would all respond. I am sure 
that he would have to put no teeth into the law in the sense that if they 
don’t respond, that some punishment will be entailed. 

[ think that they will all respond and that a workable plan can be 
evolved, because States already have experience with compacts be- 
tween each other. 

They know some of the legal processes, and it would entail too many 
changes in perhaps Federal law to involve one’s self in almost a defi- 
nition of a new State just for the purpose of civil-defense develop- 
ments. 

Senator Kerauver. Specifically what recommendations would you 

make by way of amendment to our present 1950 law, Mayor Zeidler? 
You have studied it. 
_ Mr. Zerpter. Well, I would suggest that among other things the 
Office of the Administrator of Civil Defense be elevated in rank. It 
is a kind of a stepchild of the Government at this moment. And cer- 
taintly it could be located in the Department of Defense. 

[ am not sure that that is the correct place to locate it. It should 

not, however, be dominated by the military. 
_ [have a great faith that the local Government officials, with their 
intimate knowledge of the intricate problems, the detailed knowledge 
of sewer and water systems and road systems and the character of the 
people, can be organized so that they can be very effective. 

But I think that their voice must be more effective nationally by 
elevating the position of Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 
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Senator Krerauver. Then you would have him sit on the Security 
Council ? 

Mr. Zemwier. Yes, I certainly would think so. It is vital to the sur- 
vival of millions of ‘people to have some idea, as the Security Council 
now has, in advance if an enemy is poised at a jumping-off place. 

The whole problem of civil defense becomes much more manage- 
able if people don’t have to scramble on a red alert but can begin to 
leave gradually and prepare their plans for leaving ahead of time. 
The problem becomes much more manageable. 

Senator Kerauver. Could we have a 3-minute recess ? 

Senator SaLronstauL. I have to leave in a few minutes. 

Senator JAckson. I do, too. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Jackson, will you take over for a few 
minutes. You go ahead. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstautn. Might I ask just 1 or 2 questions ?’ 

Mayor Zeidler, that was a fine statement. What you have said 
about the power of the Federal Government is one I think that is more 

easy to work out than what Mayor Clark suggested, because of the 
question of changing laws right from the ordinance level right up 
through the State and Federal Government. 

Then you would come into questions of constitutionality, which 
might be brought in, but probably wouldn’t. 

Now isn’t the substance of your brief, as you stated it in your state- 
ment, that the problem is one for immediate awareness, awareness at 
the personal level, the local, State, and Federal level, and there isn’t 
enough awareness of the problem today? Would that be a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Zerpter. Awareness leading to action. 

Senator Satronstatn. Yes. Now from the point of view of the 
Federal Government which is what we are interested in here, what 
vou say in substance is that you want the Federal Government to 
have the power to get people together, and when they get those people 
together, we will say, have the Federal Government have an official 
that can go out to Chicago and have the power of requesting Mayor 
Zeidler of Milwaukee to come to Chicago to meet with other mayors. 

As you say, you would come if it is done in any decent way. 

Now what the Federal Government’s power has to be when they 
get the mayors together or the governors or both, is the question of 
exercising really the power of tact and the powers of forceful per- 
suasion, isn’t that about it, patience in getting the Mayor Zeidlers, the 
Mayor Clarks, and the Governor Kohlers and so on to act at the local 
and the State level. Isn’t that the purport of your brief? 

Mr. Zrrwier. Yes. I believe tact and persuasion wouldn’t be the 
only tools available to the Federal Government. 

There are grants-in-aid programs which could be set up which 
would induce these programs to take place to those who would do that 
which is required by civil defense. 

Senator Sauronstaty. At the meeting before the last, Senator 
Jackson brought out very forcefully and made me more aware than 
I have been yet of the problems of the highways. 

Mr. Jackson, you weren’t here yesterday, but Mr. du Pont who is 
the Federal Highway Commissioner was here, and he stated in sub- 
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stance that in consideration of this new highway program there was 
practically no consideration given to a question of civil defense and 
evacus ution. 

Now what you have in mind when the Federal Government from 
now on, we will say, has new laws, like highways, slum clearances 
hospital 1 aids, and all those things, that it should have in the back 
of its mind and perhi ups put in require ments that would help in civilian 
defense. That is what you mean ! 

Mr. Zetwier. Some of the laws, Senator, do have very tiny expres- 
sions in them, a brief paragraph. And let me point this thing out 
about the proposed highway programs of Senator Gore and the Clay 
rOposs al. 

While they propose an interstate system, and they would offer some 
relief to urban areas, they would not offer a relief that everybody 
would imagine. 

An expressway would not carry all of the load of an evacuating 
people. It would take five expressways in our community to reduce 
the time to a sensible amount, and there is at this moment one pro- 
posed. So that we cannot rely completely on the expressway program. 

But if we have any money, it would seem to me that a crash high- 
way program should be set up to relieve the urban areas. 

At this moment the farm-to-market roads, of course, are important, 
and they should not be allowed to deteriorate, but if you have any sur- 
plus funds, it should be concentrated in aiding the urban areas to 
reduct their vulnerability. And that means a little different con- 
cept than either the Clay bill or the Gore bill at this moment. 

Senator SavronstTatu. As Mr. du Pont said yesterday, there are 
2.400 miles of roads that aren’t specifically specified for any direct 
purpose, which, in his opinion, was far too little to cover any of this 
evacuation. 

Mr. Zem3er. I would concur in that without being too familiar with 
it. There are some 37,000 miles of roads conceived under the inter- 
state system, and the remaining 2,700, or something of that type left 
for urban areas. That would be too small for the meeting of the 
problem of evacuation. 

Let me point out to you, however, that if the crisis occurs anytime 
in the next 3 years, these roads certainly will not be built, and you 
will have to have a plan for operating tonight, tomorrow night and 30 
days from now. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. What you want the Federal Government to 
do and to recognize is a greater awareness of this program and take 
such steps as will stimulate action at the local and State levels. 

Mr. Zemier. Yes. Again I reiterate to your burden. For in- 
stance, FHA has allowed by its method of guaranteeing mortgages 
the enrichment of American target cities. We have spent a good. deal 
of money on highways. They have not been used for the reduction 
of thet target area, 

Too few inducements have been given to industry to relocate itself 
in such a manner as to provide a lack of vulnerability. 

I might point out that in this room is the man who worked on this 
report for us, Mr. Oscar Sutermeister, a Washington man, whose com- 
petence in this field I would certainly subscribe to. He has thought 
these things out as to how you can obtain the reduction of vulnerabil- 
ity w ithout losing the tax base for the city. 
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Senator SarronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mayor, I was very pleased to hear your emphasis 
on evacuation, the highway setup. 

I made the comment earlier on the previous days it seemed to me 
that evacuation is a No. 1 problem. Unless there is some kind of 
Federal assistance, the cities are not going to be able to handle it. Do 
you agree ¢ 

Mr. Zewier. They can handle it toa degree. 

Senator Jackson. I am premising this on the ability, assuming a 
maximum of four hours to get out. 

Mr. Zerpier. No city can handle it at this moment that I know of. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am premising it all on. 

Mr. Zerwoier. Except perhaps a small target city of say 50,000. 

Senator Jackson. | am speaking of the principal target areas of the 
country. 

Mr. Zrem er. I don’t think any of them at this moment could handle 
a four-hour evacuation. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that this evacuation problem is the 
No. 1 problem that we have to face, evacuation of the cities, and how 
you are going to do it? 

Mr. Zempi¥r. Your No. 1 problem is to have a warning. If you 
don’t have a warning, you have nothing. ‘The second problem is evac- 
uation with a warning. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am assuming that. We assume the con- 
tinental air defense is functioning and word is given out that the 
enemy is making a simultaneous possible attack on the principal tar- 
get areas of America. You have four hours’ notice. 

Mr. Zremier. The only answer to it is the dispersal of people. 

Senator Jackson. Evacuation, yes. Then, secondly, after you 
evacuate you get the shelter problem. 

Mr. Zempier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Where are you going to shelter the people? And 
then, of course, all along with this is the s suggestion, and I think quite 
a sensible one you made, of a compact that will provide for some 
effective means of administration, working with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the communities and the States. 

The question of administration is something I think we have to go 
into very carefully, as it becomes a real problem, depending on the 
degree of cooperation you get locally. 

Mr. Zetpier. It is an enormous problem. 

Senator Jackson. Now, has the American Municipal Association 
or any of the municipal org ranizations or the Conference of Mayors 
been making any studies relative to current efficiencies in ability to 
evacuate people from our major target areas? 

Mr. Zetpter. The American Municipal Association has a document 
which I would ~ to put in the record. It is The Status of Civil 
Defense in America’s Largest Cities. 

It is a report that was made pretty largely at the request of our 
committee in November of 1954, which points out what the cities are 
doing in financing and evacuation and shelter, and so forth. I would 
like to give that to you, not to put in the record, but for your file. 

Senator Kerauver. Let it be filed. 

( The document above referred to will be found in the files of the 

subcommittee.) 
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Mr. Zerpter. What they are doing mostly in most cities is having 
a study made, kind of a cursory study made of some evacuation 
\blems. 

Some cities have tried limited evacuations, as in Philadelphia they 
tried to walk out. I think in Mobile they tried a ride out. Im Denver 
they had a sms all evacuation test. 

In Chicago, they consider evacuation almost impossible, according 
to their latest literature, which is some months ago, that I read, and 
they speak of thinning out the population in advance. 

Sen: sani Jackson. Well, I think it would be helpful if the commit- 
tee had some idea as to the possible cost of providing aid to the prin- 
ipal target cities of America in the way of beefed up, let’s say, 
evacuation by highways, highways that could be used every day, and 
at the same time provide a means by which human life could be saved 
and all people who wanted to get out could get out. 

Mr. Zetpier. Senator, that cost, I think, would be a manageable 
cost. The first thing is that an evacuation study in most cities could 
be done at a cost in the amount of some thousands of dollars. 

Senator Jackson. Has the Federal Civil Defense Agency contacted 
the cities? 

Mr. Zerprer. They have all received a notice, I think they call it 
Bulletin 158, which says within the calendar year 1955 these are the 
probable things. You ‘probably will have to evacuate, so all civil de- 
fense directors know about it, and most cities are thinking about this 
in one term or another. 

Senator Jackson. You see, I am trying to get this thing down to 
specifies. We can hold hearings, we can have discussions, we can 
talk about what bulletin went out to what city. But I get back to 
my point. I want to know what is being done about it ? 

Mr. Zetpter. Many things and all small. What ought to be done, 
perhaps, if you want a survey 

Senator Jackson. What do you think ought to be done? I have 
great respect for your experience that you have acquired in this field, 
and the good judgment you have exercised. That is why I think it 
would be helpful if we had some idea. I am trying to pinpoint this 
thing, find out where we are going. 

Mr. Zemierr. I think the American Municipal Association will be 
glad to make for this subcommittee a rapid survey of what each of 
the target cities have done so far, as far as evacuation is concerned, 
and compile it in a more modern report than that. 

Senator Kerauver. While we are at that point, will you take the 
initiative in asking the American Municipal Association what has been 
done. I think it would be helpful if we had their recommendations 
and what they feel can be done at the Federal level, particularly with 
reference to—— 

Senator Jackson. We are groping in the dark here. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s get this understanding new. 

That will be done, Mr. Healy ? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zeiwier. Then the next thing I think you could do is consider 
very strongly the possibility of the Federal Civil Defense, through 
its local regional offices and through the State governments, having a 
survey made of the evacuation routes that can now be put into effect 
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of every major target area in America. Most of these cities can almost 
do it themselves. 

Senator Jackson. But who is going to be responsible? 

Mr. Zrtvter. The Federal Civil Defense Administration should be 

responsible for bringing this and asking the governors of the States 
to ask the target areas ‘to do it. In other words, the whole chain of 
command. 

Senator Jackson. That is not being done now, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Zeer. No; it isn’t. 

Senator Jackson. You think that is of major importance at this 
point. 

Mr. Zerpter. If you want to spur the cities, that would be very 
helpful. 

Senator Jackson. If we say that evacuation is the No. 1 problem, 
it is obvious that we have to know how we are going to evacuate them, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Zerpier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And we don’t know today whether the cities of 
America that are potential targets can be evacuated within the time 
prescribed by the enemy. 

Mr. Zewxer. Not completely. They can all be evacuated partially, 
and they all will be evacuated partially. 

Senator Jackson. Human life is so important that we should talk 
in terms of a capability of evacuating every human being within a 
stipulated period of time, assuming it is a possible period of time, 
shouldn’t we? 

Mr. Zerprer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. When we talk about evacuation, you say, well, 
14,000 people were evacuated from downtown in a city like Phila- 
delphia, which has 2 million people, which doesn’t mean much. In 
your city you had an evacuation trial, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Zeer. We are about to have one. We had some tests, but 
we are about to have a ride out. 

Senator Jackson. Assuming, and obviously it will be true, that 
the cities report a definite need to improve their highway system, 
get people out of the city, do you feel that the cities would be able 
to match funds with the Federal Government to provide for means 
of egress from the city that would assist them in their already con- 
gested traffic problems, we will say, and at the same time provide a 
continuing means by which evacuation could be accomplished for 
civil-defense purposes ? 

Mr. Zrrpter. That does not admit of a simple answer. Cities 
could within their own means as of this moment provide evacuation 
plans for the existing roadways they now have, and they would be 
fairly effective. 

I am told that last Friday the FCDA put out a statement that 
effective at once, matching funds will be available for evacuation 
studies. So that cities could make evacuation studies on what they 
now have. 

Senator Jackson. That is minor, the amount of money involved 
in a study. 

Mr. Zemwirr. They would all suddenly discover that under the 
existing roads there are bottlenecks, and those bottlenecks would run 
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into some millions of dollars to call for a program of widening. 

The widening of those bottlenecks would run afoul of county, 
State, and Federal systems. You would run into a problem right 
there. 

So that if the cities wanted to do that, they would have to do it 
pretty much on their own, and since they are all pressed with the 
school problem and with other problems, you would find a great 
reluctance on their part to entertain those ideas of: expenses. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, until we have a study, it wouldn’t 
necessarily follow that all of your evacuation plans or most of your 
evacuation plans would necessarily entail the moving of people away 
from your main Federal or State ‘highw ay arteries, would it? 

Mr. Zemwier. Yes, the main State and Federal arteries could not 
possibly handle the loads in most cities. 

We have 40 portals. Double that by two, two lanes in each direc- 
tion, it just simply could not digest this load as it comes out. 

You see, there are plenty of roads in the cities, but as you get to 
the outskirts, the roads become deficient, and so you have bottlenecks, 
and those portals are the things that need to be widened. 

In our case it would cost about $7 million, if I recollect correctly. 
It is in this book. Well, that $7 million will not be easily gotten 
because it is outside of the city, it is in the suburban area, and it is 
usually dominated by the State highway commissioner, and he says, 
“Well, that isn’t in our purview to widen that, that is not on the State 
sys stem.’ 

Senator Jackson. That is very helpful, Mayor, because certainly 
it is fine to talk about how we are going to evacuate the cities, but 
we have no plan 

Mr. Zemwier. That could be changed by an order from the Bureau 

Roads providing matching funds for widening bottlenecks for 
escape arteries. 

Senator Jackson. That is what we were suggesting earlier, that 
that be arranged. 

We have a big highway bill, two bills at least before the Congress, 
but as far as I know, there is no specific provision for grants-in-aid 
to States or cities for evacuation of cities based on civil-defense re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Zemier. There are none that I know of, either. 

Senator Jackson. There are some funds available that are not 
earmarked that Senator Saltonstall referred to that certainly, by ad- 
ministrative direction, could be channeled to that area. , 

I think the first thing we need to find out is what are the require- 

nents, and we don’t have that. And you feel that the American Mu- 


nicipal Association or the Council of Mayors could provide that in- 
formation ? 


Mr. Zemier. Yes. 
Senator Jackson. In cooperation with the Director of Civil Defense, 
Federal Director ? 
Mr. Zetpuer. I am sure we could get that information for you. 
Senator Jackson. Mr. ( ‘hairman, I think that we need more than 
ust suggestions. 
3 I understand the Civil Defense Director—this is not being critical— 


last week sent out a pamphlet indicating that cities could get some 
assistance in a study on evacuation plans. 
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Senator Keravuver. Yes, last Friday he issued an order, and that 
was in line with some suggestions made here that there should be 
matching funds for studies. 

Then some time back, on the suggestion of the committee, the Ad- 
ministrator sent telegrams to all the cities asking them what their 
present status was, and whether they had a report or not, and how 
mu - money would be required, and some replies have come in. 

Healy, those replies would be useful to you, and I know you 
W iT tiedion ate with Mr. Peterson in your study. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me in that connection, 
too, that many cities do not have the know-how available to them in 
the way of highway planning that some other cities might have. 

In addition, there ought to be some kind of a service provided by the 
Federal Government to provide the most effective means by which 
this evacuation that we are talking about can be accomplished. Do 
you feel that makes sense? 

Mr. Zemier. Yes. When you get down to the intricate detail of 
planning, you discover evacuation routes that you never thought of 
before as a means of getting people out. That means posting these 
highways at cost, and so forth. It means you have routes that nobody 
ever developed and yet are very acceptable. But they come under 
nobody’s system. They are not the county systems, the State systems, 
or the Federal systems. After you study the problem and see what 
you need, then you are in a position to say what kind of policy you 
want formulated. 

The Bureau of Roads could set up certain standards and say, “For 
these we will give matching funds for widening the escape arteries.” 

Senator Savronstatt. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question. 
Might I interrupt ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Senator SaLronsratL. Mayor Zeidler, first may I say it is good to 
hear you. 

Second, you make a specific suggestion about the Federal Govern- 
ment compelling, having the power to compel mayors and governors 
to come to a meet ing in a region. 

I would appreci iate it, Mr. Chairman, very much if the Mayor, who 
makes that suggestion, could draft some language that we could 
work on. 

Mr. Zerier. I don’t know whether you need the power of com- 
pulsion. I think the power of invitation, any mayor is flattered to 
talk to the higher levels. 

Senator Savronstatt. Could you draft us some language. It 
would be very helpful for us to work on. 

Mr. Zetier. We will be glad to sort out our differences as to how 
we want to be invited. 

Senator Savronstati. That is what I had in mind. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator. Kerauver. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. Mayor 
Zeidler, do you have in Milwaukee, for instance, any Federal regional 
officer or official of the Federal Office of Civil Defense ? 

Mr. Zetpier, No, it was formerly in Joliet, Il. It was in Chicago. 
They moved the regional office to Joliet, and now they have taken it 
to Battle Creek. We enjoy very friendly relations with them, though. 
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Senator Kerauver. Do you not think that in these regional areas 
if there could at least be an official of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator to try to get people together and work out plans and 
see that some activity was at least suggested and coordinated with 


other communities, that would be helpful ; 


Mr. Zempter. Yes. They are doing that now. The only difficulty 
is that they are regarded as a stepchild of the Federal Government, 
and they are listened to respectfully but not with any sense of 
urgency. 

Senator Krravuver. It has been suggested here that the Office of 
Civil Defense and the military should at least be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. Do you think that you have any idea along that 
line ¢ 

Mr. Zerpter. I would hesitate to venture an opinion at this time. 

I am not too familiar with the organizational chart of the Office 
of Defense, but I feel certainly to a level equal to that of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
should be promoted. 

Whether it should be under the Department of Defense is a de- 
batable question, because if that means that he is in turn subordinate 
to the opinions of the military, I am sure that there would be re- 
sistance. 

Senator Keravver. I wasn’t talking about putting Mr. Peterson’s 
office under the Defense Department. I was talking about working 
out plans together and whether there shouldn’t be set up a more 
important position in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Zerwier. I have certainly concurred in that. 

[ have felt if you assume all you need is one master retaliatory blow, 
it is erroneous because the base from which that blow is struck will be 
disturbed and destroyed and may become so chaotic that the military 
itself will disintegrate in its capacity to operate. 

You have hordes of people swarming around the defense areas, 
and I can imagine that the military would have a very difficult time in 
operating its telephone system, its communications system. All that 
would very likely be interrupted. 

Senator Keravver. Mayor Zeidler, the study here of the evacuation 
of Milwaukee was apparently started and concluded before the fallout 

problem became so important. What dimensions does the fallout add 
te your problems there ¢ 

Mr. Zemwurr. Well, it adds a problem of major dimensions, but not 
one that we hadn’t thought about in some of our early paper exercises. 

We had our radio-active experts, experts on radioactivity, chart the 
fallout, and played our problem according to the way the plume would 
occur. 

You would have a fallout problem with an atomic bomb as well as 
with a hydrogen bomb, and so the question of fallout is one of much 
creater magnitude but not a new concept. The new feature about it is 
the extremely lethal character of it. 

Senator Keravuver. In your ingress and egress roads, your roads 
for evacuation, you run into the problem of some roads under county 
jurisdiction, some roads under city, and some roads under State j juris- 
diction. And, of course, the Federal Government plays a part in all 
of them probably. What do you think we could do about that? 
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Mr. Zemwier. That should be a State and Federal Government 
problem in coordination. That is certainly true, and the policing of 
those roads is a different problem. 

We are working on that in the Milwaukee area, and we feel that 
there would have to be some kinds of State legislation. 

For instance, if there were wholesale evacuation of Milwaukee, the 
minute our police department got beyond the city limits of Milwaukee, 
its usefulness would be ended. 

The question is in policing the county roads and State highways, 
and so forth, can the State government delegate powers to loc al police 
officials to act in a police officer capacity outside of the boundaries of 
the city. That is the kind of a problem that you face. 

Now, that is one where there must be close coordination and con- 
tinuing discussion between the State government, the county govern- 
ment, and the local municipalities as to how they will police these 
escape arteries. And only that kind of discussion can solve it. After 
a few of the problems are solved, other communities will pick it up. 

Senator Krravuver. You mentioned a few minutes ago in your 
studies you had considered the fallout problem, and you ‘had traced 
where the fallout would go. When was that fallout considered by 
you in Milwaukee? 

Mr. Zewuer. Oh, that is from the knowledge of the existence of 
atomic energy. It has been very carefully discussed in the publication, 
the Effects of Atomic We apons, and it has always been a problem 
with relation to atomic explosion as to where the fallout will occur. 

In the case of a hydrogen bomb the fallout is enormous. In the case 
of atomic energy it probably dissipates after a while, but there is a 
certain area which could be affected seriously. 

We have limited texts on monitoring exercises, training firemen and 
volunteers as to how to read the various types of counters on radio- 
activity. 

Senator Keravuver. You didn’t wait until February 15 until the 
official information about the fallout of the hydrogen bomb was 
released. 

Mr. Zempter. No. Asa matter of fact, you will recall I said in the 
earlier part of my statement it is possible to suffer lethal radioactivity 
100 to 200 miles downwind, and that I said in December of 1954, so it 
was common knowledge then, and it has been published. Certainly it 
was brought to the fore by the Japanese fishermen. Anybody that 
reads that would know there was a danger. 

Senator Krerauver. Did you see any reason why the information 
that was put out in February of this year should not have been given 
to you mayors and the public at the time the Japanese fishermen story 
was released ? 

Mr. Zerpter. I don’t attempt to probe the mind of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and I wouldn’t be able to comment on that. 

The fact, sir, is, it was out, and why they made an official release later 
on is mysterious to me, of course. 

Senator Knravver. Do you run into any difficulty or what are your 
working arrangements with the city of Chicago? Is there consulta- 
tion between you and them ? 

Mr. Zeroter. Occasionally. They keep me informed of their official 
publications. I am well acquainted with Anthony J. Mullany, their 
civil defense director. We attempt to keep them informed. 
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There will be a conflict in the pattern of escape from Chicago, and 
that of Milwaukee, so we have devised our plans to avoid crossing their 
pattern. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Jackson, do you have any further ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator Jackson. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor, do you have any other documents that 
might be helpful to us? 

Mr. Zermier. I might leave with you a history of the Milwaukee 
evacuation planning “which you don’t have to put in the record, but 
somebody might be interested in reading to see how the thinking on 
this subject ev volved in one community. 

Senator Kerauver. We will be glad to have that on file. 

Mr. Zerwuer. And I would like to give you the proposed evacuation 
plan adopted by the Milwaukee Civ il Defense Administration on Jan- 
uary 11, 1955. 

I may say I havea very excellent director in Gen. Don Carlton, who 
helped prepare this manual, and I would like to leave that w ith you. 

(The documents above referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Senator Kerauver. You have not described on what your organi- 
zational setup in the city of Milwaukee is. I think, from all reports 
you have the best one, perhaps, in the United States, better thought out 
and further advanced. Just what is your organizational setup ¢ 

Mr. Zerpier. Our organizational setup is arranged by the State law, 
not a very detailed law, but it sets the mayor or a defense director ap- 
pointed by him in charge of the operation. 

Around the mayor is an advisory council consisting of certain indi- 
viduals who are the director of defense and the three deputies and 
certain other individuals in the community like the commissioner of 
public works, and two aldermen, the president of the common council, 
and another one. 

The actual operating officer is the civil defense director himself, 
and under him he has 3 deputies, 1 for administration, 1 for opera- 
tions, and 1 for welfare services. 

And underneath these men are subdivisions or divisional directors 
for such things as communications, fire protection, police protection, 
and so forth, grouped according to their appropriate categories. 

Beneath each division is a section. A section would include a section 
for finance, a section for planning, a section for handling utilities, 
and that is the general structure from which we would expand in a 
larger measure. 

Now the emphasis on what each of these sections do changes as the 
problem changes. In addition to that, we have at our Milwaukee 
insistency organized a Milwaukee Metropolitan Civil Defense Com- 
mission. 

The heads of the local governments, units of local government in the 
Milwaukee area, about 17 or 18 of them sit on this commission, and 
beneath them they have a coordinator who coordinates the plants pretty 
largely developed by the Milwaukee area with the sur rounding units 
of government. We maintain liaison with the State government and 
with the regional offices, and that is our pattern of operation. As of 
this moment we have a very excellent warning system. We have a 
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headquarters which is located 8 miles from the central part of the city, 
but still within the danger zone. 

However, it is built under such patterns as to be somewhat blast 
resistant. And if we had a warning, we would be in a position to 
operate as of now, not completely effectively, but almost as well as 
any city in the country. 

That is not saying very much, however, because no city is anywhere 
nearly adequately prepared, as Mayor Clark has pointed out. 

Our people, I think, are fairly well informed. Many of them have 
already made personal decision as to where they will go. Many of 
them have indicated by sample surveys, at least 75 percent of them, 
that they would endeavor to leave the city. 

Some 25 percent would probably elect to remain or at least they 
have so stated by a sampling, they would elect to remain. 

Senator Krrauver. How much have you been appropriating from 
year to year for civil defense? 

fr. Zermier. Directly about $150,000 a year, but there have been 
many indirect costs, such as the assignment of fire battalion chiefs and 
deputy inspectors of the police to work on this problem, and the costs 
of their work comes directly out of their local budget. 

Senator Keravuver. That is more than has been spent here in the 
Nation’s Capital, you might be interested in knowing. 

Mr. Zrtpier. Some cities have a much larger expenditure of funds 
and others have less. 

Senator Kerauver. How about recruiting volunteer workers, rescue 
workers and auxiliary police, medical assistants ? 

Mr. Zemier. The pattern varies from city to city and individual 
to individual because, as you know, this is a voluntary basis. In 
our city we had the block warden concept up until the present time. 

The block warden concept was not a very successful one, and for 
per haps a number of reasons. 

Those that volunteered for block wardens were not properly held in 
high esteem by their neighbors. They said, “We don’t want you pry- 
ing around our cellars or basements to see whether we have shelters.” 

And in addition to that, a lot of people say, “Well, what’s the use 
of being a block warden. I am going to get out. Iam not going to 
be a sacrificial lamb in this case.’ 

And so they didn’t volunteer for that purpose. 

We have now put our emphasis on a shelter and welfare basis, and 
find that people volunteer in large numbers. In addition to that, we 
have now arranged with the Milwaukee Vocational School for an ofti- 
cial training program for the training of rescue workers. We have sent 
a number of our men here to the school at Olney, Md., and these men 
go back and in turn train others. 

Now, their numbers are rather small. All told we have probably 
trained some five, six, perhaps seven thousands people in various phases 
of civil defense. But with the change in emphasis, that is, of evacua- 
tion, now the emphasis on welfare, we have to change the whole pro- 
gram to expand welfare training. 

And so we have set up a special division with a deputy director of 
civil defense who handles a welfare service, and in that we teach regis- 


tration, feeding, housing, and so on, as a means of dealing with the 
problem. 
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ne of our biggest problems in what to do with the schoolchild, and 

ve are now causing to be sent through all of the schoolchildren a 

estionnaire which their parents are to answer as to where the chil- 

dren are to be sent if they get a warning during school hours. Is the 

f i prepared to evacuate? If they are prepared to evacuate, do 
iey have a place to go, and so forth. 

In other words, we are going to try to count all of the particular 

ases of our problem. 

Senator Kerauver. What plans have you made for the evacuation 
‘f people in institutions, hospitals ? 

Mr. Zerpter. We have counted how many people will be needed, and 
your staff will find that in this particular report. But I think it 
runs about 24,000 people, 90 percent of whom are ambulatory, 5 per- 
cent of the remaining 10 percent would be critical and probably could 
not be moved. 

[ am very much concerned about this problem, but I do not think it 
is a hopeless one, because Winnipeg in 1950 or 1951, when they had a 
flood, succeeded, at least their officials say they succeeded, in evacuat- 

ng all of their hospitals without the loss of a single person due to 
evacuation. And so I think that it is a manageable problem, given 
enough time to get at it. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, mayor, we certainly do appreciate your 
coming and being with us. It has been a very helpful statement that 
you have made. 

We hope as time goes on that you will receive other suggestions that 
will be helpful to this particular legislative committee, and that you 
will send them to us. 

Mr. Zerpter. Thank you, Senator. We appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Keravver. Our next hearing will be Friday morning at 
10 o’clock, at which time Governor Herter, of Massachusetts, will be 
present as our chief witness. 

We had hoped to have Governor Lausche or Governor Williams this 

eyes but they cannot come until the following week. The time 

vill be announced for them, so until Friday at 2 o’clock, we will stand 
in recess, 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
it 2p. m., Friday, March 11, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Crvizn Derense SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver (chairman), 
Symington, Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at 2:10 p. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver, Jackson (presiding) , Symington, and 
Saltonstall. 

Also present: Senators Ervin and Duff. 

Val Peterson, Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion; Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief, National Guard Bureau; 
Brig. Gen. John B. “Murphy, Assistant to Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower; and Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, president, 
National Guard Association. 

Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; and T. Edward Braswell, of the com- 
mittee staff. 

Senator Jackson. The Subcommittee on Civil Defense will come 
toorder. Itisa great privilege to have the Governor of Massachusetts 
with us today. T had the privilege of serving with him for many 
| terms in the House of Representatives, and those of us who had that 
| a privilege know of his ability, and it goes without saying, of course, 
: his integrity and understanding of Federal problems and State prob- 

4 lems, as well. 

I would like now to ask the distinguished ranking member of the 
committee, Senator Saltonstall, to present our first witness today. 
Senator Satronstatt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am awfully glad 
that, as you have said, we have the Governor of Massachusetts here, 
Governor Herter, because I know that he, through his initiative and 
through the understanding of some of the people in Massachusetts, 
have done a lot for civilian defense. 
3 But when he raised some questions to me the other day that I could 
not possibly answer from our hearings here, and when he stated he 
was willing to come down here and bri ing with him the adjutant gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth, General Harrison, to testify or to answer 
any questions from the National Guard point of view, I was very 
pleased, and called it to the attention of Senator Kefauver, our chair- 
inal and I believe also today there are present the head of the National 
Guard Bureau of the Federal Government, General Erickson, who 
is a Massachusetts citizen, too; I know that General W alsh, the presi- 
4 dent of the National Guard Association is here; and also Colonel 
Maginnis, who is the civilian civil defense director of Massachusetts. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, you have a little of Massachusetts from a national 
point of view and from a State point of view, and I am hopeful that 
we will get some benefit from the hearing. 

I am glad to present Gov. Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, 
as the first witness. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Herter, the Chair would like to say, 
first, that Senator Kefauver regretted very much that he could not 
be present today. Senator Kefauver is the chairman of the sub- 
committee. He had an engagement out of the city that he had made 
some time ago, which he was unable to cancel, and for that reason he 
is not able to be here. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. 
HARRISON, JR., ADJUTANT GENERAL, COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS; AND COL. JOHN L. MAGINNIS, CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Governor Herter. Thank you very much. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman and Senator Saltonstall, I would like to 
read a few words that I have put down in order to maintain a certain 
sequence here, and then, perhaps, develop some of the points. 

Senator Jackson. You proceed in your own way, whichever way 
you would like. 

Governor Herter. Like every other State in the Union, we in Mas- 
sachusetts have been working very hard on that element of civil 
defense which would seem to be the most important with respect to 
the saving of lives, namely, the evacuation of target areas. 

Massachusetts is located in Federal civil defense region I, an area 
comprising New York, New Jersey, and the New England States. It 
has a population of 30 million people, 22 million of whom live within 
designated critical target areas. Of the nearly 5 million people in 
Massachusetts, 3 million are within such target areas, and would have 
to be evacuated in the event of an attack. 

Colonel Maginnis, who is sitting over here, has got the map of 
Massachusetts with the target areas outlined there, and in a moment 
when I come to it, to the evacuation problem, you get an overlay by 
way of showing how we are trying to work out our own plans within 
the State. 

I emphasize these figures by way of pointing up the fact that we 
are seriously disturbed by important gaps in our knowledge, which 
make it impossible to do intelligent planning or to give intelligent 
orders in the event of an attack. 

In our evacuation planning, we are working on certain assump- 
tions. First, we assume that the size of the nuclear missile used on a 
given target area will completely destroy the major part of that tar- 
get area. Based on that assumption, we can make rough calculations 
as to the extent of the fallout, but without immediate, accurate know]- 
edge of the direction and velocity of the wind, particularly in the 
higher altitudes, it is impossible for us to predict immediately the 
fallout area of danger, and therefore order any safe evacuation. 
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Our only weather bureau is located in Boston. Given advance 
warning, we can probably get the necessary information from the 
weather bureau quickly, but we believe that ‘ste ps should be taken so 
that the weather bureau will be in a position to advise us at any time 
of day or night because that primary information is absolutely es- 
sential 1 before we can give any intelligent evacuation orders. 

Secondly, if there should be a sneak attack which destroyed the 
weather bureau, we should know to whom to turn in order to secure 
this information, so that we could safeguard the areas outside the 
target area from the effects of fallout. We believe that Ar my or Air 
Force posts or the National Guard should be furnished with the me- 
teorological equipment so that they may be able to supply us with 
information very quickly. In view of the fact that a fallout pattern 
is likely to be a long, cigar-shaped one, knowing the direction of the 
wind in the upper altitude as well as its veloc ity is basic information 
that we must be assured of. 

I would like to stress that point just as hard as I can, because I can- 
not see how anybody, whether it be the Army, whether it be our 
National Guard, whether it be our civilian director, or any governor 
or anyone else can give intelligent orders with respect to an evacuation 
unless they have some idea in what direction the fallout is going to 
take place. 

Senator Jackson. You are really dealing with two problems; one is 
the bomb itself, with its blast and its heat effect, immediate destruc- 

tion; then you have got a second problem, the fallout, and you want to 
know where that is going to hit; that is the substance of it ? 

Governor Herter. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. You want to move your people out of the first 
one, that is the blast and the heat; you do not want to move them into 
death by putting them into the fallout area 

Governor Herter. That is right. 

From the maps that we have seen, in which fallout areas are plotted, 
they are of a cigar-shape depending upon the wind and, obviously, to 
evacuate a lot of people right into the heart of a fallout area would 
not make a good deal of sense. 

Senator Jackson. Unless you had adequate shelter, and even in that 
case-—— 

Governor Herrer. I am going to come to that in just a moment. 

Colonel, perhaps you would be willing to put that overlay on the 
map, and it will show you the present plans, as laid out from the point 
of view of evacuation. 

There are the three areas and, obviously, you can see from those 
three areas that you are moving into the white sections and, particu- 
larly, when you get into the southeast area of the State, if that should 
be a fallout area, you would have all the southern part and probably 
Providence, R. 1., moving into that area, and you could not escape 
from the fallout without going into the ocean. 

Third, in order to make any plans with respect to the maintenance 
of law and order, we should know at once just what the status of the 
National Guard would be, either at the time of an alert or_an actual 
attack. 

At the present time, the National Guard has been given specific 
duties to perform by the Federal Government of a classified nature. 
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The guard, I may say here, has its interceptor units that are pa 
the whole Federal defense scheme; it has its antiaircraft units that 
oby ously would have to operate from the point of view of the defens 
] 


of the country, and could not be engaged in any civilian-defense 
operation. 


Insofar as the rest of the guard is concerned, it is tod: ay under orders 


to perform certain missions that are classified ; that would presuppose 
that our entire National Guard is being taken over by the Federal 
Government as of a given alert, and I want to stress this point, peti c 

ularly, that J am about to make here, that I have had some experience 
in the last 2 years, first with the tornado disaster, and then 2 hurricane 
disasters, W * ‘re I have learned of the tremendous importance of the 
National Guard as an auxiliary that a governor can call on to help 
from the point of view of maintaining order. 

These orders that the guard now has which, I understand, are in 
course of revision, but again I do not know their precise details, pre- 
suppose that the N: ational Guard will be federalized immediately 
and will, therefore, leave the State without any auxiliary aid for the 
enforcement of law and order, other than our very limited State 
police. 

A decision should be reached immediately at the highest level as to 
whether or not the State could count on its National Guard and, if so, 
for what period of time, in order to assist in an emergency. 

In the event that the decision by the Federal Government is to take 
over the National Guard so that it no longer is available to us, we 
should then be authorized to recruit, in conjunction with the guard, 
an auxiliary force which would remain under the command of the re- 
spective governors of the States. 

This would, of course, entail a great expense to the States, but it is 
preferable to being left comparatively helpless. 

Legislation covering this latter point is now pending before the 
Congress. I have a draft of that and, as far as the detail of it is con- 
cerned, the military authorities who are here could speak very much 
better than I could on it, and I would say that I would strongly favor 
something of that kind being done if the decision is reac hed that the 
National Guard is going to be completely preempted by the Federal 
Government, and we are going to be left without anything. 

Senator Jackson, Which would give the governors the authority to 
set up sort of a State militia ? 

Governor Herter. Well, this particular thing would allow certain 
components to be recruited within the guard itself, which would re- 
main under the command of the governor, and would not be 
federalized. 

Senator Jackson. I see; would be withheld from federalization ? 

Governor Herter. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I understand; in units that were in being. 

Governor Herter. That is right. 

Returning to my statement, “these presuppose that the National 
Guard will be federalized immediately, and will therefore leave the 
State without any auxiliary aid for the enforcement of law and order 
other than our limited State police. A decision should be reached im- 
mediately at the highest levels as to whether or not the State could 


count on its National Guard, and if so, for what period of time in 
order to assist in the emergency. 
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De 
In the event that the decision by the Federal Government is to take 
the National Guard so that it is no longer available to us, we 
ild then be authorized to recruit immediately in conjunction with 
National Guard an auxiliary force which would remain under thi 
mand of the respective governors of the States. This would, of 
rse, entail a great expense to the States, but it is prefer: ie to being 

el comparatively helpless. Legislation coverlng this latte * pol nt 


ow pending before the Congress. 

Fourth, we should have immediate information with regard to the 
lementary precautions which can quickly be taken by our citizens 
luring a ‘period of evacuation, as well as by those units, whether 
dical or military, which may have to be ordered into an area sub- 
we to fallout. 

For example, we have no ideas whether or not raincoats are prefer- 
able to cloth coats, whether hands or faces should be kept covered, 
whether or not riding in an automobile with all windows closed pro- 
vides a degree of protection, and whether or not radioactive particles 
permeate windows or the walls of buildings, or seep into cellars. 

In other words, as of today, we cannot tell our people anything 
with regard to the elementary precautions which they should t: ake, and 
I am convinced of this, that our people, as I be lieve all the people 
n the country, are keenly aware of the hazards that are involved in 
the possibility of a nuclear attack. 

Chey are only too eager to cooperate, provided they can be given in- 
telligent orders. 

But the point I want to stress particularly now is that we are not 
in a position to give them intelligent orders, and that I think a great 
deal can be done, with the knowledge at hand, to declassify so that 
the simplest things can be told to people. 

[ would like to give just some other examples here. We should 
like to know how and in what way bulk foods such as grain, flour, and 
similar commodities, perishable foods and water supplies are to be 
protected. We should like to know whether we should stockpile foods 
such as K-rations or their equivalent. The matter of contaminated 
water is a very serious one and frankly, we have not been advised 
what to do about it except not to drink it. That is literally all the 
information that we have got; and, as you know, in the ev ent of an 
evacuation of the order that is contemplated in this particular region 
No. 1, elementary things of that kind are of absolutely basic im- 
portance. 

At the present time, our National Guard does not own even one 
geiger counter. Further than that, the National Guard has had no 
instructions of any kind, nor has it been offered any equipment of any 
kind to protect the members of the guard or, for that matter, to pro- 
tect anyone else, from the point of view of going into an area where 
a blast has taken place or into a fallout area. 

We have not got one single clue as to what to do at the present 
time, and, obviously, if the National Guard is going to be used by 
the Federal Government or by the State, someone soon has got to give 
it some information or recommend some equipment or give it some 
equipment, because, as I say, they have not even a geiger counter 
now. 


Senator Jackson. How about your civil defense people? 
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Governor Herter. Our civil defense has a few that are in bad con- 
dition. In other words, we could demand a few groups to go into the 
area, and that isall. I mentioned that here. 

I say the State owns a few which are in bad condition, which it 
could supply to specially trained teams which would be entering the 
affected areas. 

In other words, it is impossible for us or, I believe, for any other 
State to make even the simplest advance preparation until we have 
the simple and basic information at hand about which I speak, both 
for our National Guard and for our citizens. 

There are two other aspects of this problem that I want to discuss. 

One is that the Federal civil-defense law was passed in 1951. That 
law placed the major share of the responsibility for civil defense upon 
the States. In the last 4 years, however, tests of the atomic bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb indicate that their potentials are infinitely 
greater than had been envisaged at the time the law was written. 
With a comparatively small State like Massachusetts, a major explo- 
sion and its resultant fallout would go well beyond State lines. Sim- 
ilarly, attacks on target areas in other States might well carry fallout 
and evacuation problems into the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
This means that Federal responsibility with respect to protection be- 
comes much greater. 

Let me be specific. I have recommended that we construct in 
Massachusetts an underground communications center with auxiliary 
power, for the use of our civil-defense command. 

I have done that on the basis of the experience with these minor 
emergencies—I cal] them minor, they were pretty serious at the time, 
of the hurricanes and tornado. 

The very first thing that happened was that our communication 
system went out of business, and without a communication system to 
talk about evacuation or to talk about any issuing of commands and 
having them carried out is almost impossible. 

Unless that first primary thing is assured, and you have auxiliary 
power on the ground so that you can maintain a communication 
system for whomsoever may be the directing force in the State, you 
are helpless, and I am hoping that we are going to go ahead. 

But that communications center should have the facilities for main- 
taining contact with similar centers and Federal installations within 
and outside our own borders. This obviously means a degree of 
Federal responsibility. Here again, armed services installations of 
whatever nature can be of major importance, but until we know clearly 
what role they are expected to play, we cannot make our own plans. 
In addition, we should know what Federal help will be given the 
respective States in order to effect a coordinated program. 

My last point has to do with roads. The program of accelerated 
building proposed by the Clay committee is an extremely important 
matter in relation to civil defense. 

Colonel, I wonder if you would put that other overlay on. That 
overlay shows the existing network of roads in black—I am correct 
in this, am I not, Colonel—and the red are the proposed interstate 
roads and urban thoroughfares that we have emphasized, particularly 
in our program in connection with an accelerated roadbuilding pro- 
gram, and you can see from those how vital these large arteries are 
toward any successful evacuation program. 
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Senator Jackson. Now, the red items represent intra- or interstate! 
Governor Herrer. Those are all interstate—the red are all interstate 
it we envisage having still to construct. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Governor Herrer. In other words, the black are the ones that are 
new, but most of those are smaller roads. A few of them are fairly 
good-sized roads, but in our whole interstate roadbuilding program, 
those red ones are the ones that require development, and they are 
really of primary importance to us in each one of those target areas. 

In fact, the speed with which evacuation from urban centers can 
ake place may well determine the fate of hundreds of thousands of 
pe ople. 

The proposed accelerated road program with its emphasis on inter- 
state and urban arterial facilities should, I believe, be advanced with 
the greatest speed. I also feel that the importance of these roads to 

ivil defense fully justifies a borrowing program as against any pay- 
as-you-go program because of the time element involved. This is a 
matter in which the views of the Armed Services Committee and our 
military commanders who can evaluate all the factors ought to carry 
great weight with the Congress of the United States. 

Perhaps I am a little prejudiced from the point of view of borrow- 
ing money on an accelerated program. We have done it in our State 
now for some years, because roadbuilding is such a vital matter to 

s, both from a civilian defense and from an economic point of view, 
so that we have been borrowing quite heavily on an accelerated pro- 
cram, in effect, capitalizing our existing revenues from the gas tax, 
is suggested in the C lay program. 

Those are the principal points, Mr. Chairman, that I wanted to 
emphasize. 

If I may, I would like very much to have become a part of the 
record, if it could be done, the program that we worked out up to 
date in Massachusetts, of which we are proud insofar as it goes, and 
I have got to put it that way. 

Colonel Maginnis has copies of it here. 

Senator Jackson. Is it very bulky? 

Governor Herter. No; it is not very bulky, but I thought possibly 
you might want to excerpt from it or use it as an addendum because 
[ think it is a fairly good exhibit of what can be done. The latter 
part of it consists largely of the orders that have been issued. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, we will include it in the 
appendix to the record, if that is agreeable. 

(See appendix exhibit 2 .) 

Governor Herter. I think that possibly it might be of value to some 
other States which are struggling with this same problem, and I think 
Colonel Maginnis has done an outstanding job. 

Senator Jackson. If there are any other pamphlets or studies that 
you have that you would like to put in after you return, if you 
will forward them on down we wail be glad to have them included, 
because I am sure this will be most helpful. 

We had one of the studies from Milwaukee the other day that was 
likewise included, and maybe from all of this we can make a little 
headway. 

Governor Herter. I can only repeat what I started with, that some 
decisions have got to be made at the Federal level, and made pretty 
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quickly ; that it is very discouraging for us to work hard in trying to 
develop an orderly pattern for evacuation which seemed to’ be “the 
accepted way of saving the maximum number of lives from a target 
area. 

We, of course, have no knowledge as to the rapidity with which 
our defensive and altering systems and so on, are being developed, 
but within the dimited knowledge that we have, there are still some 
very bad gaps that we have to get straightened away on before we can 
really plan inte iiganliy. 

Senator Jackson, Does that complete your statement? 

Governor Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Governor Herter, you have been most help- 
ful to the subcommittee. You have raised some new problems that, 
I do not think, have been presented heretofore. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No. 

- Senator Jackson. The Chair certainly would like to commend you 
for raising them. You have pointed out the problem on weather 
information. 

Certainly weather information is just as vital as early warning, 
because early warning does not mean much if you cannot carry it to 
its ultimate conclusion. I think that is something that we should 
go into very carefully. 

Now, as I understand it at the present time you have the Govern- 
ment weather station in Boston ? 

Governor Herter. We have it, but that is right in the primary 
target area. 

Senator Jackson. In the target area? 

Governor Herter. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. What about weather reporting facilities insofar 
as the Air Force is concerned, and other Federal defense agencies, 
are they separate collecting agencies ? 

Governor Herrer. In the last week we have been making some in- 
quiries. We have had nothing volunteered to us on the subject, 
but we have made some inquiries, and we found there is a limited 
weather reporting service in our air stations at the present time, 
but we discovered it was not too reliable, according to our personal 
experience when we got up in the air this morning. 

I was only up to 10,000 feet, and we need the information up to 
0.09) feet. In other words, this information has got to be accu- 

ate and it has got to come like that, instantaneously, because no one 
#7 has charge of giving orders can possibly give them unless they 
know roughly which direction the fs Hout is going to be, and your 
upper winds may be entirely different from your lower winds, 

Senator Jackson. Certainly, there ought to be alternate sources. 

Governor Herrer. There ought to be alternate sources. 

Senator Jackson. Of weather information. 

Governor Herrer. That is right. But somebody ought to be re- 
sponsible for them, and we ought to know who that person is. 

If we are going to be made responsible for them, we have got to go 
into the meteorological business of setting up weather stations of 
our own, and naturally we do not want to do that if there are facili- 
ties either at Federal military installations of one kind or another, and 
I should think the air installations would be the logical ones to have 
that information. 
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Senator JAcKson. Well, you have raised a very interesting point, 

d that is the relations ship of the Federal Government and the 
State government in carrying out any kind of eivil-defense program, 

I think, I am sure, the committee would like to have your views 
yn that. I mean, we have had a number of suggestions. 

We had the mayor of Philadelphia here the other day, and he 
winted out the problem that exists in the Philadelphia area with 
Camden across the river in the State of New Jersey; it is kind of 

ard—and Wilmington, Del., and so on. 

It would be quite helpful, Governor Herter, if you could give your 

.ws as to the role the Federal Government should play in the scheme 
of f things and the contribution that the States, together with its 
onda and municipalities, can make in carrying out an adequate 
program of civil defense. 

Governor Herter. Well, we imagine that in the States today, the 
responsible se tup var ies quite ¢ onsider ably. 

We have a civilian director, who is dauayote sly autonomous, serving 
under the Governor. In many States the National Guard organiza- 
tion, the adjutant general of the State, is in command of the civil de- 
fense. But we feel very acutely the need of Federal action in this 
ield because of the very figures that I gave you at the outset. 

Senator JAcKson. Yes. 

Governor Herter. We have seven States in a comparatively small 
geographic area, with 30 million people in them, and it is almost 
solid target area. 

Senator Jackson. What power should the Federal agency have? 

Besides making money available, which is always he ‘Ipful ? 

Governor Herter. Well, that is always a very helpful one. 

There ought to be a very definite determination as to where respon- 
ibilities begin and where they end; what the Federal Government 
can do to help, what they are expecting us to do. 

But I would say communications was a field that was absolutely 
essential for the Federal Government to see that they are coordinated. 
[f you have not got proper communication between the States, you 
have just got a mess. 

You have got a second question as to the degree of responsibility of 
neighboring States from the point of view of shelter ing the popula- 
tion of the States that have to evacuate them. 

Senator Jackson. Who should make that decision now? Some of 
them might go into New Hampshire and Rhode Island from your 
States. I mean, who should make the decision with reference to that 
movement? Should that come from the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency ¢ 

Governor Herrer. I do not think it really requires that. 

I would say at the present time you have the utmost goodwill, and 
the willingness to cooperate in the event of a disaster 
of form: alizing that goodwill. 

Senator Jackson. Assuming you have the goodwill, how 
mechanize it ? 

Senator SauronsraLt. Would the chairman yield there? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 


Senator Sattonsraty. We passed an interstate compact here last 
vear, 
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r; it is a question 
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Do you think, following up what the chairman has just said, that 
you could operate with the utmost goodwill, we will say, between the 
New England States and New York on an interstate compact 
arrangement ¢ 

Governor Herrer. I think you could. I think it would take some 
very careful working out because no matter how carefully you try to 
foresee contingencies, what we are doing is operating in a field where 
we really have no knowledge at all as to what is going to happen; 
that is the great difficulty of pinpointing things too specifically. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Governor Herter, supposing, I mean, you get a report that there is 
going to be an attack on Boston, and then you proceed to evacuate 
them in one direction; and then there is a report of an attack in an- 
other area so you cannot move them that way, do you not think that 
there has to be at least some higher direction in handling this thing 
if you are engaged in an all-out atomic war? I mean, decisions will 
have to be made that will affect several States; would you not agree 
to that ? 

Governor Herter. Well, yes, but that raises a question as to who is 
going to do what. 

Normally, you would say that the Federal military officials would 
be the proper coordinating agency. 

On the other hand, in my opinion, that is impossible, because in the 
event of an attack, the entire Federal Military Establishment will 
have to exert its principal effort not towards civilian relief but toward 
repelling an enemy and, obviously, it has got to be kept for that pri- 
mary purpose. 

The other thing, there are today regional coordinators for civil 
defense, but I would doubt if any governor would take orders from 
them. I think they would work with them and work with them very 
happily. 

Senator Jackson. Essentially do we not find ourselves in a situa- 
tion where the people at the local level know best how to move their 
own people? They are familiar with all the utilities in the city. The 
State is familiar with its own road system, so that the know-how, the 
capability of moving them, is at the local level; but you are then con- 
fronted—that is a very valuable resource to rely on. 

But then you are confronted with this interstate problem of trying 
to decide whether a movement in one direction being made locally is 
sound from an overall regional point of view, and I just wondered 
whether you would have a coordinating agency under this compact 
setup that the States would have representatives or whether there 
would be some overall civilian Federal representation as distinguished 
from a military direction to the program ? 

Governor Herter. Well, siete you could have a single command 
of a civilian who would tell everybody in their respective States what 
they ought to do, I would doubt. 

I think a great deal could be done from the point of view of co- 
ordinating as it is being done now. 

There are periodic meetings, for instance, in our region of the ci- 
vilian defense directors with the commander of the First Army, and 
with the responsible officials in other States, and they are trying as 
far as they can to coordinate whatever efforts they might make. 
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Senator JACKSON. ow, your region runs all the way to Camden, 
does it not, Camden, N. J. ? You see, your region runs all the way 
to New ne 

Governor Ferrer. It does, New York and New Jersey. 

Senator Jackson. Now, take the situation with Philadelphia. They 
are threatened with a hydrogen attack, and they have to coordinate 
with Camden, but in order to > do that where do the y go? Where are 

the headquarters for this region ? 

Governor Herter. What is that, communications in the 2d region ? 

Senator Jackson. In your region. 

General Watsu. Second Army. 

Mr. Pererson. West Chester, Pa., which is just outside of Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is No. 2; where is No. 1? 

Mr. Pererson. That is in Boston. 

Senator Jackson. But the Camden people would have to go to 
Boston. I am just wondering—yet it is tied in with Philadelphia. 

[ am just wondering how we tie this all together. 

We all respect -your good judgment, and I know from my long 
service with you on 2 or 3 committees, that you have good sense, and 
you know what the headache is at the Federal level, and you know 
now what the headache is at the State level; I am sure that you might 
be able to give us some advice as to the approach we ought to make. 

[ am completely convinced that it would be utter folly for the 
Federal Government to try to come in and direct things at the local 
level, because the know-how and the capability of doing a job is there. 

[ mean, you have it right now; your director of streets, your director 
of utilities, knows where every pole is or through his people, and they 
can best do their job. 

But, having done that, there has to be some broad planning and 
direction of this thing or we can be working at cross-purposes. 

Governor Herter. W ell, that planning is actually being done at the 
present time. It is being done through the coordination of your 
regional offices. It is never going to be perfect. There is no use our 
kidding ourselves that it will be. 

[t will be done as well as it can, given a hypothetical set of cireum- 
stances. Those hypothetical circumstances are never going to bani 
out exactly as you think they may, but, as in any kind of planning 
where you have got some very uncertain factor, I think that can be 
worked out on this regional basis, and as between regions, pretty 
effectively. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Governor Peterson, you may wish to make 
some comments later or do you want to comment now? 

Mr. Pererson. Whenever it pleases the chairman. Senator Salton- 
stall had suggested that I be here today when Governor Herter spoke 
and, Mr. Chairman, I called Governor Herter and knew the 3 points 
that he was going to make, and I am prepared to make rather brief 
comments on those 3 points or on anything else you care to ask me. 

Senator Jackson. Why don’t we defer that until the Governor has 
completed his testimony. 

Mr. Pererson, Yes, I think that would be best. 


Senator Jackson. That probably would keep the record in better 
order. 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I think your points on the weather problem are 
well taken, and also on the National Guard, and these other details on 
clothing and precautions that individuals should take. I am sure 
Governor Peterson will comment on that, together with the water 
problem. 

In addition, you have raised the very important question on com- 
munications. Are you prepared to discuss that one? 

Mr. Pererson. I am prepared to discuss all of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. 

Do you have any suggestions with reference to auxiliary communic: 
tions systems, Governor Herter? 

Governor Herter. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You have had the experience in this recent hurri- 
cane which you mentioned earlier. 

Governor Herter. I think the nearest thing, probably the best thing, 
we can spend money on, whether it be State money or Federal money 
is in a communications system that is not dependent on power der ived 
from sources within the target area, not protected; in other words, 
without communications, you begin to visualize the scramble that takes 
place if you got an evacuation underway. 

The one thing that you have got to have is clear orders, and orders 
that can go into every car that 1s moving on the road through radio, 
and that can gointoeach home. In other words, specific orders telling 
people what to do is what I am talking about. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any suggestions 

Governor Herrer. If that communications breaks down, you are 
absolutely helpless, and you would have chaos, and it would not make 
any difference what police you would try to have, because you could not 
even communicate to your police except through your State police 

radio system that might be extended to your National Guard, if the 
National Guard were available. 

Senator Jackson. What do you visualize in this auxiliary com- 
munications system? Do you visualize radio auxiliary facilities, and 
radiotelephones to local communities ? 

Governor Herrer. Yes. But I think if we have an underground 
headquarters, a protective headquarters for communications, that it 
ought to have protective communications with other headquarters, as 
well, outside of the area. 

Senator Jackson. Have you had any estimate of the costs in Massa- 
chusetts ¢ 

Governor Herrer. We have only one very—we have only very 
rough preliminary estimates, and we hope to get them very much 
better in the next few days; and it costs around a million and a quarter. 

Senator Jackson. About a million and a quarter ¢ 

Governor Herter. With a small administration building on the 
ground, which is primarily for the underground facility ; and I under- 
stand that the Federal Government is willing to consider or is con- 
sidering the possibility of sharing parts of it. 

Senator Jackson. It willona matching basis? 

Mr. Pererson. Fifty-fifty. 

Senator Jackson. Just one last area—50-50 basis—before I turn the 
questioning over to Senator Saltonstall, and that is on this question 
of roads and evacuation. Without going into the merits or demerits 
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of the Clay proposa al, I think you will find that there is very little 
noney av ailable for civilian defense purposes, as such, other than some 
unearmarked funds. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Twenty-four hundred miles of road. 

Senator Jackson. Twenty-four hundred miles ? 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Twenty-four hundred miles of unearmarked 
oads, is my understanding. 

Senator JACKSON. Anyv way, the proposal, when it was made, was 
not based on civil defense requirements. The Commission may have 
had it in mind in connection with these unearmarked funds, may 
have had in mind civil defense, but there is no indication of it. 

Now, have you made an estimate of your capability to evacuate 
your people from your key target areas? 

Governor Herrer. Yes; that was very carefully done by Colonel 
Maginnis, and his best estimate as of now is a 6-hour period. 

Senator Jackson. What have you been advised as to the period of 
warning that you will get from civil defense ? 

Governor Herter. We have not, have we—1 hour. 

Senator Jackson. One hour’s notice? 

Colonel Maginnis. One hour. 

Governor Herter. Because that whole question, I think, of how 
quickly we can get advance notice is developing so rapidly and is 
still within the realm of classified data. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Well, that, of course, goes into the whole radar screen, of which 
there is no need to go into here. 

But the point is that your present estimate would indicate that it 
would take 6 hours to evacuate—well, that is roughly—I think you 
had 3 million out of the 5 million people ? 

Governor Herrer. Three million out of the five million. 

Senator Jackson. In Massachusetts out of the so-called target 
areas, and it would take 6 hours. 

Have you made any estimate of the deficiencies that exist in your 
road system as far as this straight civil defense problem is concerned, 
in getting them out of the city ? 

Governor Herrer. There are very real deficiencies, and these de- 
ficiencies led largely to the heart of the city. 

Senator Jackson. It starts with the heart of the city ? 

Governor Herter. It starts with the heart of the city in many cases, 
and then it is a question of how many throughways, so to speak, six- 
lane ways, and so on; but your bottlenecks, T think, are primarily in 
the heart of the cities. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any estimate as to how much it 
would cost to either beef-up your existing arteries within the city, 
widening some and building new thoroughfares, boulevards, what- 
ever you want to call them, within the cities? 

Governor Herrer. Yes. I think incorporated in Colonel Magin- 
nis’ data here is an estimated figure of which one of the roads indi- 
cated on there on the road map, and the estimates of costs made by 
the Public Roads Commission. te 

Senator Jackson. That is included in your study ? 

(rovernor Herter. It runs to about $650 million. 


Senator Jackson. $650 million. That includes the city and the 
roadways outside ? 
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Governor Herter. And the throughways out of the State. 

Senator Jackson. And the throughways. 

I have made the suggestion that in any civil defense program we 
ought to consider some kind of grant-in-aid program to the States to 
at least make it possible for them to evacuate their principal target 
areas within a reasonable period of time, whatever it is, 4 hours or 
hours. 

I just wonder what your reaction to that kind of a program that 
involves essentially the basic precedents established by the Federal 
Highway Act is. 

Governor Herter. I think it would be very helpful because I think 
that in most of the major cities in the country—and I can only speak 
for our own—but, for instance, in our area, Area No. 1, we have got 
over 50 percent of the primary-target areas of the whole country in 
that area; and in that area a great deal of the engineering has been 
done on these roads so that they can move very quickly if the money 
were available, and that is the reason—I did not mean to get into a 
controversial piece of legislation in connection with it at all. 

Senator Jackson. No. 

Governor Herrrrr. It was a matter of the principle of moving fast 
if we are going to have to live with this situation for a long time, and 
if we are thinking in terms of the saving of life. 

Senator Jackson. This committee is interested in getting the re- 
quirements ; how you do it someone will have to work out. 

But it would be reasonably accurate to say that you could use this 
money to meet your present deficiencies in your ev eryday evacuation 
problems, as well as for civil defense requirements ? 

Governor Herrer. Oh, no question about it. 

Senator Jackson. So I mean it is not a case of building standby 
roads. 

Governor Herter. It is not a question of building anything that is 
not desirable. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Governor Herrer. It is not a question of building anything that is 
not desirable to build any way. 

Senator Jackson. Every city has a problem of evacuating itself. 

Governor Herter. They do. 

Senator JAckson. I assume it is not a problem of Massachusetts. 

Governor Herter. So it fits into the same problem. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Saltonstall, pardon me, for taking so 
much time, but I have not had a chance to be in this position to ask 
questions of Governor Herter. 

Senator Sa,ronsraty. I think you have asked pertinent questions, 
and asked them in very clear language. 

I would just like to supplement 2 or 3 things. 

As I listened to you, Governor Herter, what you would say is that 
before a bomb fell, that the Federal Government would be responsi- 
ble for certain generalized planning throughout the country within 
the regions, and so on, and then the Federal Government should take 
over jurisdiction, we would say, of certain services, such as the wind, 
the weather service ? 

Governor Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Sattronstatt. And, possibly, coordinating the communi- 
cations services, things of that character ? 
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Governor Herter. Might I add one in there that I think is very 
important ¢ 
Senator SALTONSTALL. Surely. 


4 Governor Herrer. And that is stockpiling of emergency rations. 
: Senator SALTONSTALL. That would be the third thing; and that is 


the one thing they have done under the law of 1951; they have done a 
reasonable — of stockpiling of certain things from the appro- 
priations each yea 3 

Governor Herter. Well, that has been largely in the medical field 
and not in the food field at all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Governor Hrerrer. Where you have as greatly a dislocated popula- 
tion as we would have in the case of a multiple hit on targets, the food 
problem would be a very acute one that I do not think would be met 
by any ordinary food operations, but it ought to be met by way of 
emergency K-rations or something of that kind stockpiled in various 
places. 

Senator Jackson. Senator, would you yield for just one question 
at this point! 

The medical supplies are being stockpiled in the right places 

» stockpiling them in the cities ¢ 

"aie Pererson. No. 

Senator Jackson. Where the stockpile may not exist—no, that is 
all right. 

; Mr. Pererson. I thought you were directing it to me. 
nator Jackson. Either one of you—where you may not have a 
stockpile after the hydrogen bomb has been dropped. Excuse me. 

Governor Herrer. To my way of thinking, the stockpiling of the 
medicine is almost the least important thing from this point of view. 
If you are having these critical target areas hit, the need for medical 
supplies is going to be beyond any localized stockpiling operation. 
You are going to have to fly them in from other areas, and there, 
knowing where to reach them and reach them quickly, I think is more 
important than stockpiling them in a critical area 

Mr. Prererson. Maybe, just to keep the record clear here, I might 
say that our stockpiling program—which at the end of this year will 
include $131 million worth of medical supplies—is located in ware- 
houses that were very carefully selected several years ago to be out- 
side of the critical target areas so far as fire and blasts are concerned. 

4 However, Mr. Chairman, the introduction of the fallout hazard, 
which nobody in 1950 or 1951 had any way of foreseeing, means that 
we now must give serious consideration to the possible relocation of 
some of our great Federal medical stockpiles. 

4 Senator SanronstauL. Are you through, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Then the fourth thing, you might say, Gov- 
ernor Herter, would be that within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government to issue instructions as to personal safety and as to the 
best way, we will say, to coordinate, the best way to instruct local 
units as to how to act. 

You have in mind, for instance, the contamination of water. That 
would be, perhaps, for the local agency. 
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On the other hand, if an individual had the warning of a bomb. 
what should he best do, go down in a cellar or cover up his head, and 
so on, that would all be within the Federal jurisdiction ? 

Governor Herrer. Well, obviously, the Federal Government is the 
only agency that is today experimenting in this field or has the ex- 
perience in this field from the detonation of these bombs at Los Alamos 
or wherever it may be. 

They have got the only actual experience as to what, from a medical 
point of view, you can do in the way of protection, what is a prudent 
thing todo. We have not the slightest idea, for instance, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether riding in an automobile, going through a fallout area, 
you have any protection from the ordinary closed windows of an 
automobile. 

We have not the vaguest idea of what to do about the decontamina- 
tion when it is over. We do not know what kind of clothing ought 
to be worn, whether it means that one sheet would be the best thing 
you could wrap around yourself and over your head, and ever ything 
else just. as an ordinary precaution if you were in that area. 

We have literally no information of any kind of that sort of thing. 

A few things have been suggested, but nothing that the ordinary in- 
dividual citizen as of the time of the alert would know what to do, 
and those simple things, I think, can very well be worked out. 

But what, to me, is surprising ‘and somewhat shocking, is that our 
National Guard has never had a single word of any kind on that. 
It has never been issued any equipment of any kind, what its role 
would be, how you can order people into a contaminated area unless 
beforehand you have given them some idea as to precautions you ought 
to take or supply them with some Geiger counters or something; I 
think there you have got a Federal problem of the first order. 

Senator SauronstaLt, What I was trying to bring out, following 
the chairman’s remarks, it is your feling that there are certain Fed- 
eral planning matters that should be done, and certain matters that 
the Federal Government should take jurisdiction over prior to the 
dropping of a bomb, and you believe that except for those things that 
are primarily of Federal jurisdiction, the work and the effort and 
the ordering and the commanding and the getting of people together 
can be done perfectly well within the States and through cooperation 
among the States? 

Governor Herrer. Yes; within the States, provided you give us a 
decision as to whether the National Guard is going to be available 
to us or not. 

Senator SatronstaLtt. May I ask—that would be the next question 
I was going to ask if I might, Mr. Chairman—General Erickson, who 
the chairman asked to be here at my suggestion today, as head of the 
National Guard Bureau of the Federal Government, do you know, 
General Erickson, whether or not there has been any planning done 
by the National Guard in connection with civil defense? 

General Errtcxson. No, sir; there has been no planning because 
there has been no directive from the Department of Defense to get 
interested in defense planning. 

We did, however, in 1952 issue a new National Guard regulation 
which authorizes the State headquarters, the National Guard State 
headquarters, to devote some time to the study of civilian defense. 
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On the question of availability of National Guard units, we do not 
control that; that is all controlled by the mobilization plan of the 
{rmy and the Air Force. 

Now, there are certain units that have an immediate M-Day mission, 
such as our fighter intercepter wing in the Air National Guard, and 
a number of our antiaircraft on-site batallions. 

Then, too, some of our Infantry units have security missions at vital 
installations, and they know about those. 

But the availability of the National Guard unit to the Governor 
in case of a sneak attack is dependent upon the Army mobilization 
plan. 

Now, there is no way that the Army can bring all of the National 
Guard units into active Federal service the day the bomb drops, 
providing that no units have been ordered to active duty before that, 
because they could not handle them in the Regular services, they could 
not handle them in the camps, and they have a well laid-out mo- 

bilization plan based upon how quickly they can be assimilated into the 
Active Army, and from what I know of that plan, I would say that no 
State would be left without National Guard units available to the 
governor immediately after the first bomb drops. 

Then, too, you have different kinds of organizations. For in- 
stance, in your State—our State, Governor—we have a fighter inter- 
cepter wing in the Air National Guard; we have some antiaircraft 
artillery battalions that have on-site missions, but we have the 26th 
Division, and we have the 182d Regimental Combat team, which 
is also a sizable force, and I am sure that you would find that, per- 
haps, all of those troops would be available to you for 30 days or 60 
days, and some of them for a much longer period than that. 

Senator SartonsTatt. Then, Mr. Chairman, on that basis, may I 
ask Governer Herter this question : It would be helpful from the point 
of view of the States if, through the activities of this committee or 
through the full committee, if it is voted, to request the Secretary of 
Defense to make clear what National Guard units might be available 
to the governors of the various States in their States. 

Governor Hxrrer. Make it clear to us and to the National Guard 
in the State. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Exactly. 

Governor Herter. Then we could go on with our planning from 
there as to just what was available. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. That is what 

Governor Herter. What General Erickson says is very encouraging, 
but it gives us no assurance that it will not take us all at a given “di ay, 
and leave us without anything. 

Senator SaLronsTaLn. That brings up the final question I would 
like to ask, which has been brought up so much in the past few days. 

Take the city of Boston, which we know, and then we have got 
the metropolitan area of Boston, all with their separate police forces, 
except for the metropolitan police, which have few in number; then 
we have in Massachusetts the State police. 

Now, do your plans in Massachussetts, the civilian defense plans, 
include any method of coordinating those police forces so that, for 

instance, evacuating, we will say, the north end of Boston into-the 
northern parts of Somerville and Malden, and so forth, that the po- 
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lice direction or the State police direction or the National Guard 
direction could enforce the laws, the rules? 

Governor Herrer. Yes; that has gone very far. That is one of 
the things we have been able to go a “long way in coordinating with 
what we have got available to us “because 7 you never know if a target 
area has been hit whether they are all wiped out in that area, and you 
have to draw on others outside. 

But the coordination of the program and the centralization of di- 
rection, I think, has gone very well and very far in the planning that 
we have done so far. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Have you gone anywhere in the direction of 
what to do with those people when you get them out into those areas! 

Governor Herrer. Well, that, of course, is one of the most difficult 
problems that we have got, which is almost impossible to resolve 
finally, but there is no way of building great barracks outside or any- 
thing of that kind. You have to depend, to my mind, on the local 
terrain and what is available to you. 

The time of year is going to make an awful lot of difference as to 
what shelter you can give or how far you can go for shelter. Those 
things, no matter how far you plan, are going to leave a lot of things 
unanswered always. 

Senator SauronstaLu. But really a lot is dependent, we will s: 
on how much National Guard is left to you and how much police ee 
and how much discipline you have, and the means of enforcing disci- 
pline in any area on the spur of the moment. 

Governor Herrer. There is no question about that, and there is one 
minor detail that is of some importance in that direction, and that is 
a question of uniformity in signs and directions. 

As you know, in some areas today there are signs in some areas that 
“This road will be closed to traffic in the event of an enemy attack.” 

The pinpointing of our signs is something that is very expensive, for 
one thing; it requires a great many signs, but we feel very strongly 
that there ought to be a uniform pattern as far as the whole country 
is concerned so that everybody can identify the thing the same way, 
and we do not have that tremendous variegated type of road signs 
that you get in different States, but a single pattern and, there I think, 
Federal direction would help a great deal in that. 

Senator Sauronsraun. Mr. C hairman, I have no further questions 
at this time. 

I thank you and, Governor Herter, I am afraid I must leave for 
plans made before this meeting was ¢ hanged yesterday. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Symington ¢ 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I arrived late, and I am sorry 
I did not have the pleasure of hearing my friend, Governor Herter, 
give his testimony. 1 think I have no ‘questions I would like to ask at 
this time. 

Senator Jackson. [ want to say that Governor Herter has been very 
helpful; he has raised some new problems that certainly need to be 
dealt with. He mentioned the problem with reference to weather in- 
formation; for example, there is only one Weather Bureau in Massa- 
chusetts, and that is in Boston, right in the heart of the target area, 
and the problem of getting the people of the area—how they can pro- 
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tect themselves after they get out, and so on, and I thought after he 
had completed his statement that we would hear from Governor Peter- 
son for comments. 

Governor Herter, do you have anyone else with you today that you 
would like to call upon to testify in connection w ith this matter? 

Governor Herter. Well, we have got General Harrison and C olonel 
Maginnis who are here in case you wanted to ask any more questions. 

Colonel Maginnis has developed the operational plans which have 
been developed in this folder which you have here, and, of course, 
he would be available to you at any other time at a later date if you 
wanted to hear him. 

Senator Jackson. Have you made an estimate of the number of 
units from the National Guard that you would need to have available, 
assuming the worst? I realize that it depends on the extent of the 
damage and the problem. 

Governor Herter. That is the whole point and, again, how many 
units will be dispersed completely by the original explosion. 

You are always going to have to draw from the areas outside of that 

field which is hit, and our units are pretty well spread. They are not 
as well spread as we would like to have them over the State. The 
general could answer that better than I could. 
- General Harrison. I think, Governor, what you are particularly 
concerned with is the present National Defense Act, that it be 
amended as soon as sepa to permit the States to organize a cadre 
of State guard for planning and for quick expansion in the event 
that the National Guard is organized or called into Federal service. 
Presently there is no authority in the States to originate State guard 
forces. 

Governor Herter. Not only no authority but a prohibition against. 

General Harrison. Prohibition. 

Senator Jackson. What happened during the last war, was there 
not some provision for an auxiliary force ? 

understand there was emergency authority during World War 
II for the governors to raise auxiliary forces. That law, however, 
expired at the end of World War II, was extended again, and ex- 
pired in 1952. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneton. Governor, how many National Guard units 
have you got in Massachusetts ? 

Governor Herter. I had better let the general give you the exact 
figure. 

General Harrison. We have got a complete division which approxi- 
mates about 114 companies. We have got a combat team that has 
about 29 units, company-size units. We have an antiaircraft 

Senator Symuneton. You say complete division; is that around 
15,000 to 17,000 men ? 

General Harrison. Yes, approximately. 

Our strength, Senator, within the State now on the Army side 
is about 14 000; on the Air side, it is about 2,200. ; 

We have, as I said, a division, a combat team, and an antiaircraft 
brigade with 4 battalions, and we are presently attempting to organize 


a fifth battalion in the antiaircraft brigade, totaling about 125 units 
altogether. 
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Senator Symincron. Inasmuch as the policy of the administration 
is to cut down the size of the number a eeeeiet divisions, and the 
number of Regular combat divisions, the chances are there will be 
that much less chance of using the National Guard divisions for civil 
defense ; is that not correct, based on the new Reserve plan ? 

General Harrison. Well, I think, Senator, that they would be avail- 
able for use in the initial phases of a bombing attack. But there 
should be legislation that would permit the States, as I see it, to 
organize a cadre State guard. 

Senator Symineron. In addition to the regular National Guard? 

General Harrison. Yes; so that if the Guard is called within a week 
or 10 days, you can extend and expand your organization and imme- 
diately take over. 

Senator Symineton. Certainly that home guard in England was 
most effective during the blitz. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator Jackson. General Harrison, I assume you would look to 
your ground troops for your police power during the emergency ? 

General Harrison. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. As far as the earmarking of Air Force units, 
antiaircraft, after all, that would not affect your problem 

General Harrison. No. 

Senator Jackson (continuing). In any manner whatsoever. 

General Erickson, I might ask you this question: Are there some 
States that do not have ground troops in their National Guard units? 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Every State has a sufficient number ¢ 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So they are not bogged down with nothing but 
Air Force units? 

General Erickson. No, sir; based on the population generally. 

Senator Jackson. I see. 

Governor Hrrrer. May I interject one thing there though, and that 
is that if the Federal armed services insist on the National ‘Guard hav- 
ing certain classified missions from the point of view of protecting 
certain installations, you find all the ground forces used up. 

General Ertcxson. I think that is being restudied right now, 
Governor. 

Governor Herrer. I hope so very much. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Herter has made available a proposed 
draft of an amendment to the National Defense Act which, I think, 
it might be well to have included in the record at this point if there are 
no objections. 

(The document referred to follows :) 




















A BILL 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 61 of the National Defense Act, as 
amended (82 U. S. C, 194), is amended to read as follows: 

““(a) No State shall maintain troops other than as authorized in accordance 
with the organization prescribed under this Act. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to limit the rights of the States in the use of the Army 
National Guard or Air National Guard within their respective borders when the 
Army National Guard or Air National Guard is not on active duty in the service 
of the United States, or to prevent the organization and maintenance of State 
police or constabulary. 
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(b) In addition to the Army National Guard and Air National Guard hereto- 
ore authorized by this Act, the States may, as provided by the laws of such 
State, organize State Defense Forces in conformance with regulations prescribed 
vy the Secretary of the Army. The regulations of the Secretary of the Army 
shall, among other things, provide for the maximum composition of the State 
Defense Forces within each State and shall limit the organization of such forces, 
during periods of peace, to a specified cadre strength as deemed appropriate for 
rganizing and planning and to serve as a basis for the rapid expansion of such 
State Defense Forces, if and when any part of the Army National Guard or Air 
National Guard may be ordered to active duty in the service of the United States, 
or during periods of a national emergency declared by the President or the 
Congress. State Defense Forces established under this section may not be called, 
ordered, or in any manner drafted, as such, into the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

State Defense Forces may be used within their respective State borders as 
deemed necessary by the Chief Executive thereof. A member of a State Defense 
Force established under this section is not exempt from military service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States under any Federal law by reason of member- 
ship therein and, further, such member is not entitled to pay, allowances, sub- 
sistence, transportation, or medical care or treatment from Federal funds. 

“(e) The President may prescribe for the State Defense Forces established 
under this section: 


“(1) The use of Federal funds incident to the training of such forces 
from any expense of the United States. 

“(2) The issuance of such arms, ammunition, clothing, and other items 
of military equipment as he deems appropriate. 


“(d) The National Guard Bureau shall be charged with administering the 
provisions of this section and shall be the channel of communication between 
the Department of the Army and the several States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term “State’’ means any State, Commonwealth, 
Territory, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone or Guam.” 

Senator Jackson. Governor Herter, we appreciate very much your 
contribution, in the study you made to our civil defense problem and its 
requirements. 

Governor Herter. Thank you. 

Senator JAcKsoN. We appreciate your coming down. 

Senator SyMrNneTon. It might be a good idea if there are any com- 
ments that Governor Peterson would make, to have Governor Herter 
stay a little while. 

Senator Jackson. Well, it occurred to the Chair that it would be in 
order for us to hear from Governor Peterson in connection with the 
comments that Governor Herter has made. 

We would like very much for you to stay while Governor Peterson 
proceeds at this time with his testimony. 

Governor Herter. I would be very glad to. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Peterson / 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Symington. 

As I indicated earlier, Senator Saltonstall asked that I be here today, 
and knowing that Governor Herter was coming, I called him on the 
phone and learned in advance what his testimony was to be, and we 
discussed it some. I am delighted that he came down, and I think 
he has raised problems here that must be resolved in the interest of 
our national security. 

[ might start out by commenting on the National Guard, utilization 
of the National Guard, because I can answer that the most quickly. 

If you will recall, Mr. Chairman, we did discuss this problem 
several days here before this committee. I have been privileged to 
participate in some high-level conferences where this matter was 
discussed on a preliminary basis, and I have been advocating for a 
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long time myself that we must get out of our heads the idea that 
following a successful Russian nuclear attack upon America we are 
immedi: ately going to mobilize troops and ship them anywhere for 
reasons that I have already explained and which are part of the 
record, and I do not think need to be repeated here. 

I can say to you that this matter has been thought over very care- 
fully, as General Erickson suggested, and it is my belief that in the 
future arrangements will be made that will permit assurance to the 
Governors of the States that their National Guard ground units will 
be available to them for a period following an attack, and, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing better that we could do within certain limita- 
tions of special assignments to protect America. 

Also I think, when these studies are concluded, certain elements of 
the Regulars may be available. 

Now, obviously the person who should more appropriately testify 
on this is the Secretary of Defense. I do not know whether it pleases 
the subcommittee to call him on this subject or not, but the matter is 
being very carefully considered. 

I think what Governor Herter said is absolutely right. Further, in 
this respect I testified before the House Armed Services Committee 
just last week, on H. R. 2967, which provides for the reconstitution of 
State militias. Of course, if a State militia should be set up and prop- 
erly equipped and trained, the problem that Governor Herter has 
raised is in some measure resolved, but I personally think that the 
National Guard should still be available in those first few days, and 
also some elements of the Regular Army. 

Now, on the weather matter 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon—what do you mean by the 
Regular Army? What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Prrarson. What I mean, Senator Symington, is that after the 
creat harbors of America have been destroyed by a nuclear attack, 
we are not immediately going to be able to ship troops in large number 
to land anywhere. You would not be able to support such an under- 

taking after these great harbors, the great railroad terminals and all 
of the other destruction is brought about that you and I have talked 
about on some occasions, as well as when I talked before this commit- 
tee. After all that has transpired, the first job America will have to do 
will be to clean up and get back on its feet. While we are all hoping 
and praying that our Air Force will be in the air, and our naval 
forces will be striking at the enemy, some of the ground components 
who might not be able to report immediately to the assignments for 
which they have been trained could perform a very important job 
in helping to get this country back into shape. 

Senator Symincton. The only reason I mention it—because I un- 
derstand from General Ridgway and General Gavin, the concept of the 
Army as a modern airborne Army—is that it would not take an over- 
night trip toa seaport and be put on toa ship. In other words, there 
might be places in the world that you would want to send your Regu- 
lar Army, that you would not want them mopping up in Springfield, 
Mass., or Hannibal, Mo., mopping up the wreckage of a nuclear at- 

tack. I was a little bit surprised to hear you talk about the Regular 
Army; that was a new item that, so far as I know, Governor Herter 
had not introduced. 
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Mr. Pererson. I do not think there is any conflict in the view you 
are expressing and the one that I have in mind. There would be many 
specialized units that, I hope, would be on the way by air when they 
need to go, but I am talking about those components which could not 
be transported immediately to their military assignments. You are 
simply not going to move great bodies of troops like we did in World 
War I and W orld War II. The chances are we would not have the 
Werlition 

Asa matter of fact, as I testified before, there are a good many peo- 
ple in the Government who believe you will win the war with what 

you have when the war starts, not 6 months later or a year later, be- 
cause you will be busy trying to get off the floor. 

Senator Symrneron. I certainly would agree with you on that, but I 
would like to ask you for my own satisfaction, is there any plan 
whereby the Army, which will next year be about a million men, is 
going to partic ipate as part of any civil defense activ ity of any kind 
whatsoever, a definite plan that you know of ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. Conversations are going on in the Government at 
high levels with a view of determining what utilization could be made 
of certain of those troops. 

Now, I am not suggesting that all of them could be so utilized or 
that all of them should be so utilized; most of them obviously have 
special military responsibilities which would have to be carried out. 

Now, with respect to the weather 

Senator Symineton. I did not mean to interrupt you, but I was 
very much interested in that part of it. 

Mr. Pererson. As I said, I think the Secretary of Defense is the 
man who should speak more appropriately on the ae although I 
have a vital interest and have participated in some of the discussions. 

Now, with respect to the weather reporting, Governor Herter and 
members of the committee, I should like to read a prepared statement 
that I have here, but before I do, I should like to point out that we 
have in our headquarters at Battle Creek, an expert assigned to us 
from the Weather Bureau, studying the very problem that you men- 
tioned. 

I should also like to point out in connection with taking the wind 
readings, that in the Boston area they are not taken at the Roston 
Weather Bureau; they are taken at airfields and other installations 
removed many miles from the Boston area, so that would continue to 
goon. Those readings are communicated to about 200 Weather Bureau 
offices scattered over the United States. 

Now, if I read this, because I believe I can state the whole story 
maybe a little more quickly by reading it then by extemporizing it, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration has been working with the 
United States Weather Bureau in developing methods and procedures 
for making fallout patterns available to civil defense officials. 
| Reading : | 

Freperat Cryin DereNse ADMINISTRATION 


ACTION TAKEN TO PROVIDE RADIATION FALLOUT DATA TO CIVIL DEFENSE OFFICIALS 


FCDA has been working with the United States Weather Bureau in developing 
methods and procedures for making fallout patterns available to civil defense 
officials. 
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Techniques for drawing fallout patterns, procedures for getting information to 
civil defense officials, and the proposal for obtaining data on winds aloft are 
broadly outlined as follows: 


Fallout particles are carried by the winds while settling to the ground from 
all parts of the mushroom cloud. When the wind direction and speeds up to 
these high levels are known, the fallout computation is made by adding together 
the movements imparted to the particles by the winds in each layer of air through 
which they fall. Lacking any information about the size, height, and composition 
of the bomb, the direction, distance, and time of arrival of fallout can be esti- 
mated for prestrike tactical use. With information on the nature of the strike, 
the probable area of lethal hazard can be very roughly described by modifications 
of the published Bikini pattern. 


All Weather Bureau offices have received instructions which enable them to 
perform computations of the prestrike type. A rapid method of computing and 
coding information of this kind has been developed and is being considered for 
routine use at many locations in the United States where upper level wind 
observations are obtained. These computations will be made routinely available 
to appropriate local, State, regional, and national civil defense offices. 

The Weather Bureau has a continuous research program underway to provide 
more satisfactory estimates of fallout intensity. Steps are also being taken by 


the Weather Bureau to increase the reliability of high altitude observations by 
improvements in equipment. 


For planning purposes a thorough statistical study of past winds aloft data is 
proposed by the Weather Bureau, to be carried out during the next few months. 
This study will yield tables of probability of fallout as it varies with location 
relative to hypothetical ground zero points. In the interim, primary estimates 
of fallout probabilities are made by the Weather Bureau and on available cli- 
matological normal winds. There are approximately 60 high level wind observa- 
tion stations which obtain wind information on a 12-hour interval, and at least 
7 stations on a 6-hour interval. 

Techniques for drawing fallout patterns, procedures for getting in- 
formation to civil-defense officials, and the proposal for obtaining 
data on winds aloft are broadly outlined as follows: 

Fallout particles are carried by the winds while settling to the 
ground from all parts of the mushroom clouds. When the wind di- 
rection and speeds up to these high levels are known, the fallout com- 
putation is made by adding together the movements imparted to the 
particles by the winds in each layer of air through which they fall, 
and they fall through many of them. 

Lacking any information about the size, height, and composition 
of the bomb, the direction, distance, and time of arrival of fallout can 
be estimated for prestrike tactical use. With information on the 
nature of the strike, the probable area of lethal hazard can be very 
roughly described by modifications of the published Bikini pattern. 

All Weather Bureau offices have received instructions which enable 
them to perform computations of the prestrike type. A rapid method 
of computing and coding information of this kind has been developed 
and is being considered for routine use at many locations in the United 
States where upper-level wind observations are obtained. These 
computations will be made routinely available to appropriate local, 
State, regional, and national civil-defense offices. 

The Weather Bureau has a continuous research program under- 
way to provide more satisfactory estimates of fallout intensity. Steps 
are also being taken by the Weather Bureau to increase the reliability 
of high altitude observations by improvements in equipment. 

For planning purposes a thorough statistical study of past-winds- 
aloft data is proposed by the Weather Bureau, to be carried out dur- 
ing the next few months. This study will yield tables of probability 
of fallout as it varies with location relative to hypothetical ground 
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zero points. In the interim, primary estimates of fallout probabilities 
are made by the Weather Bureau based on available climatological 
normal winds. There are approximately 60 high-level wind observa- 
tion stations which obtain wind information on a 12-hour interval, 
and at least 7 stations on a 6-hour interval. 

They are now reporting on a preliminary basis forecasts covering 
this problem on a 12-hour basis, and it seems that they may be able 

to step this up so that they can make 6-hour forecasts. 

Now, what we hope they will be able to do is to make these fore- 
casts just like they make ‘all weather forecasts, that they would be 
put on a teletype, and that every State and city civil defense director 
could get them just as a matter of routine, and he could take a look 
at them every 6 hours, and he would know 6 hours ahead of any pos- 
sible attack what the expected fallout pattern would be. 

Now, we may be able to sharpen it up better than that as time goes 
_ and the Bureau is working hard in this field, and was doing so long 
before Admiral Strauss made his announcement. In other words, 
they took advantage of the knowledge of the information when it was 
being retained in the Government, and started to work. 

It is a new field and a rather difficult field, but I am certain that 
Governor Herter and the committee would like to know that this is 
what the Government is doing. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. I grant it has to be stepped up. 

Senator Syminoton. I would like toask a question, if I may. 

What isa lethal dose, Governor ? 

Mr. Prererson. A lethal dose for a human being is thought to be ap- 
proximately 600 roentgens. 

Senator Symrneron. But you cannot really decide where a lethal 
dose is going to be, without including the time element, can you? In 
other words, you can get it all at one time or you can get it in a slower 
time. I was thinking about the way you read it coordinated with the 
time problem. I do not quite see how—if you are in a place and you 
get enough of it over a period, as I under stood it, why, it is still going 
to be lethal even though it is a lot under the figure that would give you 
a prompt lethal dose; is that not right ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I am not an expert in this field, of course. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, how do you tell the people and 
how do you grade how long you can stay in a particular locality which 
would not immediately kill you but will ultimately kill you if you 
stayed there? 

Mr. Pererson. You yourself, can tell if you carry a dosimeter, be- 

cause that shows the cumulative effect. A dosimeter is a thing that 
looks something like a fountain pen—I do not happen to have one 
with me. 

Senator Symineton. I do not have one either. 

Mr. Prrerson. But if you have one, you just look through the thing 
and it tells you what your cumulative dose is. 

However, these dosages will rary tremendously in this fallout. 
They will vary from extremely high readings to low readings, and I 
am not privileged to disenss the fallout pattern that occurred in the 
Pacific because, to the best of my knowledge, the dosage has not yet 
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been declassified: the miles involved have been declassified, but the 
dosages have not been declassified. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, I do not want to interrupt you—but 
having attended a few of these tests in the Pacific and also Nevada, 
would it not be fair to say that even the Weather Bureau finds it diffi- 
cult to forecast down to within 3 to 4 hours of the detonation? Ihave 
waited for days in both places to see something go off, hoping the 
Weather Bureau might be accurate. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, but I think you must kind of invert that state- 
ment a little bit, Senator. Actually, the reason they do not fire them 
is because they are forecasting accurately ; and the delay is occasioned 
by the forecast. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think the point is that winds change, I 
mean, they are not quite sure up to a point. I have seen forecasts 
where they are all set to go, and then within a very short time of zero 
hour, then they turn around and find out that on recalculation it might 
create a situation that would be adverse. 

Certainly that situation has existed recently, it is a matter of news- 
paper record in Operation Nevada, and the fallout pattern was uncer- 
tain right down to within a short period of the detonation. 

Mr. Prrerson. I do not know, Senator Jackson; I mean, I would not 
know without consulting with the experts who were there. I do not 
know whether they were concerned at that time with the surface winds 
or whether they were concerned with the high-level winds, which I 
was speaking about here primarily. These are the winds that really 
bother us in the fallout pattern over long distances; in other words, the 
winds up at 10,000 feet to 60,000 feet. 

Well, I certainly would not want to suggest that there is anything 
easy about this, because we are entering now into a field of new and 
highly intricate matters, which is always the case in so many of these 
problems. But the best minds in America, in the Weather Bureau, 
are working very hard at this. I might add, too, Governor Herter, 
that the military services, the Air Foree, the Navy, and the Marines, 
and their flying elements, are all working at this business of forecast- 
ing these winds. 

I have been in some of these military installations, and have seen 
some very interesting fallout patterns which they have drawn from 
day to day on the basis of prevailing winds. 

Some of that, as a matter of fact, frightens me just a little bit, be- 
cause when we first learned of this, we have been of the impression 
that the prevailing winds in the United States from ten thousand 
feet to fifty or sixty thousand, were ordinarily from the west, which 
is correct, varying somewhat from the northwest to the southwest; 
but we now find that the vagaries of the wind are such that even 
those high winds may spin around, and the wind might come from 
some other direction, which makes our problem more complicated. 

We also know of one city in America, where in a certain season of 
the year, if you detonated a nuclear device or bomb, this fallout mate- 
rial would go straight up in the air, would remain absolutely sta- 
tionary, and then come right back down because there is no wind 
movement in this particular place at certain times of the year. 

I do not know that I will mention that town here; I will discuss 
that with the local civil-defense director, and he can make his plans 
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accordingly. It might make a good headline; it might also inter- 
fere with the sale of certain commodities down in this particular area. 

Senator SymineTon. Governor, if I may pursue one point, in- 
asmuch as people like Governor Herter and many others who have 
great responsibility in this field are interested in getting as much in- 


formation as possible to do their own planning, do you not think it 


would be a good idea to declassify these doses as soon as possible ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. I do not know whether—— 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I think that Commissioner 
Libby gave a good deal of detail about what was a lethal dose. As I 
recall, he said that 400 roentgens would be lethal in 50 percent of 
the cases; 600 was pretty sure. 

Mr. Prererson. Sure. 

Senator Symrneton. That is a little different from the way you 
put it. In other words, if we could just get some facts, formal facts, 
from the Government as a whole 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I put it in the more positive form; 600, you 
are dead, so far as we know; 400——— 

Senator Symrneron. But you are also dead if you are half of the 
people of 400. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, if you are one of that half. 

You asked me a specific question there, Senator, about the declassi- 
fication of the dosages in that fallout pattern. I do not know that they 
are necessary for the type of work that we are doing, that we will have 
to do, in civil defense. I am not certain about that. I could not give 
a positive answer. 

Senator Symineron. Well, it would have a great deal to do with the 
extent of your evacuation; would it not ?. . 

I noticed some people now are attacking the theory of evacuation. 

Mr. Pererson. What was that, Senator ? 

Senator Symineton. Governor, I say some people are attacking the 
whole theory of evacuation now. I noticed, I think Senator Gore was 
pretty critical of it, and based on some of the things he had in the road 
program ; and would not the degree of the lethal aspect of it have a lot 
of effect upon your whole evacuation program ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. How far you had to get them and how quickly? 

Mr. Prrerson. In connection with Senator Gore, if I mav be ner- 
mitted to make an observation, I rather doubt that Senator Gore had 
all the information that we made available before this committee about 
the experience we had and the experiments we conducted in America. 
[ doubt whether he had seen the Milwaukee study, and I took the 
liberty of writing him and pointing it out, and sent him a copy. 

I cannot believe, Senator, that any person who fully studies the 
problem can come to any conclusion excepting that you must evacuate 
the target, the area of the bomb burst. Because if you drop a 15- 
megoton weapon on Washington, it just simply means that in a diam- 
eter of 8 miles there is complete fractionalization, pulverization, va- 
porization, and a crater effect, and how anyone could assume that peo- 
ple could remain in that area would be completely beyond my under- 
standing. I can only say that those who point out the difficulties of 
evacuation either are not fully familiar with the literature in the field 
or they simply do not understand the absolutely suicidal aspect of 
remaining in such an area. 
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It is much better to get people out even if in the process you may kil] 
some of them or damage property or automobiles. It is much better 
to get them out than to permit millions of Americans to stay in these 
centers and get killed. 

I must say that over America the evacuation concept, as Governor 
Herter pointed out, is being quite widely accepted, and it will be an 
absolutely valid concept until that unhappy day when somebody intro- 
duces the intercontinental ballistic missiles. Then we will have to 
forget about evacuation because all you can do is dig and, I would sug- 
gest, pray, and we had better be praying right now. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask though again 

Mr. Pererson. I trust the newspapers will not report it as one did 
one time when I had used the word “pray,” and stated that I had 
said that “all we can do is pray,” because we can do a lot of other 
things besides pray today. 

Senator Symineton. It is getting to be fashionable. 

Governor, would not the degree of the lethal dose and the amount 
of it, declassified, help you to know and help the States to know how 
fast they had to get out of a place and how far they had to go? That 
was my point. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; but I would like to check the AEC statement 
to see exactly how much information Admiral Strauss did give with 
respect to the dosages. 

It is my belief that he gave all that is necessary for our civil- 
defense purposes. 

Senator Symrneton. I see. 

Mr. Pererson. And it may be absolutely complete. 

Senator Symrneton. One other point: I have been trying to find 
out what these bombs will do, and with just rapid calculation, your 
8-mile diameter 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, diameter ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. That would be around 40 to 
50 miles in circumference, just figuring that as a great deal higher 
than the figure that was given us for the area of the type and charac- 
ter of devastation that you mentioned when you gave that figure. 

Do you not think that we ought to have something pretty much 
standardized on those—in other words, so many megatons, so much 
devastation ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. We entered a table—— 

Senator Symineton. That would be 50 miles. 

Mr. Peterson. We put in the record for publication in the first 
volume a table that gives all this information. It is also in the 
Weapons Effects Handbook that was published by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, possibly at the time, I think, you were connected with 
the problem, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. But, you see, we did not have megaton in 
bombs at that time. 

The point is you have so many megatons, I think you once men- 
tioned 60 megatons, and do you not think you ought to have a table 
of area devastation that you could use on total destruction and partial 
destruction based on over here the time and character of the bomb 


so that people would not get so much in the way of different figures, 
which I think misleads them ? 
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Mr. Pererson. We did submit a table that does include all that 
information, and we have made it available in various ways to State 
and city directors. 

Senator Symrneton. You have submitted it, but other agencies 
have submitted figures which differ, and we have been up in another 
hearing dealing with the security aspects, and there were differences 
there, and I was just wondering whether there was not some central 
place in the Government where we would have all the facts packaged 
and, say, this is it, instead of having different figures, from different 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. Pererson. Actually, the only people who should be issuing 
any figures in this area at all are the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Senator Symrneton. And the Department of Defense when it comes 
to weapons evaluation. 

Mr. Peterson. I mean within the military services, and they should 
not be issuing them to the public because that is our business rather 
than their business, and we try to coordinate it. I would just like to 
leave this statement. 

In that connection, we issued on February 9, 1955, a bulletin that 
has gone to all State and civil defense directors entitled “Residual 
Radiation in Relation to Civil Defense,” and may I just submit that 
for the record, sir ? 

Senator Jackson. That will be included in the appendix to the 
record, Governor Peterson. 

(See appendix, exhibit 3.) 

Mr, Pererson. I do not want to take too much time, Mr. Chairman, 
but there was one other point that Governor Herter raised. 

Senator Keravuver. I was just going to ask if I might make an 
observation. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. I think that the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Governor Peterson are substantially together on their figures on 
the extent of destruction. 

Mr. Libby, in his testimony, talked about an area of complete de- 
struction, and he talked about a larger area of very substantial destruc- 
tion, but I think, for the benefit of the public and the Congress, that 
it would be well for you to coordinate again with Dr. Libby and the 
Atomic Energy Commission so that we can be certain that the figures 
that we have in the first part of our hearing are the coordinated and 
official figures of these two agencies, if you will do so. 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Herter? 

Governor Herrer. May I once again put in a plea that I put in 
earlier today, that we be given some very simple information as to 
what protective measures the individual can take, not within the tar- 
get area, because there we assume that is gone, but in the fallout area, 
just from the point of view of the simple things, of clothing, what 
covering is desirable, what is the best type of thing to have; how you 
can get rid of the stuff, and once it is on you, whether you can travel 
safely in an automobile; whether that is better than getting 
the ground and getting in a cellar; keep moving in a car 
type of thing which, I think, people are very eager to get, 
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is not necessarly going to panic them at all, and I think it would be 
very helpful from the point of view of the simplest instructions at 
the grassroots level all the way through in our civil defense organi- 
zation. 

Senator Jackson. What every individual citizen should know in 
the way of personal survival. 

Senator Krerauver. If I may make a suggestion about that, I think 
there is a whole lot, too, in what Governor Herter said, Senator. 

The bulletins, some of them, with all due deference, of the Civil 
Defense Administration, have been a little bit complicated, and I 
think we might later have a hearing on that sort of thing or suggest 
that it be given consideration and report to this committee. 

I had a member of my staff take some of the bulletins and try to 
get just 1-line statements from them of 2 pages, and that is the kind 
of thing that you would like to have, just simple direct advice about 
what people can do to save themselves. 

Senator Symincton. That is right. 

Senator Krrauver. I think that is very essentiul. 

Senator Jackson. I think, in fairness, the situation has changed 
considerably since the advent of the fallout problem. In other words, 
heretofore the matter of personal survival related to what kind of 
shelter you could save yourself in. 

Now—and that may continue to be a personal problem—but in 
addition we now have a situation even after you have been evacuated 
from the target area you have the problem of what steps the indi- 
vidual can take in the way of the kind of clothing he might have, 
whether heo ught to get under as hower or whether he ought to do a 
multitude of different things that will save that individual in the 
fallout area. 

I think that is what Governor Herter had primarily in mind, assum- 
ing that the individual is going to be out of the blast area. 

Governor Herrer. I think the most important thing is whether he 
had better keep going in a car or step in a cellar or just a simple thing 
of that kind, so he can be given directions by those who are responsible 
in the evacuation period. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the suggestion made by Governor Herter 
and also by the Senators here is absolutely right. 

Here is a little pamphlet that we call our TM-11-6 that was issued 
way back in March 1952, entitled “Radiological Decontamination in 
Civil Defense,” and I think it was well written and drawn up at that 
time. There are two paragraphs in it that are now out of date, and 
this thing will have to be revised in view of the fallout. 

Senator Krerauver. The pamphlet will be made a part of the com- 
mittee files. 

As I pointed out to the committee in my original testimony, at the 
time this was written we did not think that radioactivity was a primary 
problem, and it was not until these tremendously big weapons were 
made that it became a problem. So the public has had this ever 
since 1952. 

Now, on the last point, first, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I made 
a mistake here. I cited Advisory Bulletin No. 179 when I meant to 
cite 178, dated November 8, 1954, entitled, “Radioactive Fallout from 
Nuclear Explosions,” and I will just toss that in there. (See ex- 
hibit 4.) 
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Also, several requests have been received asking for an elaboration 
of certain aspects of the recently issued Advisory Bulletin No. 179. 
As is indicated in the bulletin, personal decontamination is a relatively 
simple matter. In fact, where the bulletin says “clothing should be 
removed,” it should be interpreted as “in most cases it will be necessary 
to remove only the outer clothing and wash the exposed parts of the 
body.” Since most of the radioactive particles will be entrapped in the 
interstices of the fabric the clothing should be removed as promptly 
as possible, then it should be brushed and washed before reuse. If 
brushing and washing facilities are not available, simple storage will 
allow for decontamination by natural decay of the radioactive ele- 
ments. 

Most of the radiation dose would be received soon—usually 24 to 36 
hours after the contamination occurred. 

The low-range survey meter, CD V-—700, is designed primarily for 
personal monitoring and for monitoring of food and water. It is 
assumed that radiological defense organizations will provide service 
monitors for first aid and other casualty collecting stations and for 
hospitals. These monitors should be equipped with medium-range 
survey instruments for general radiological survey work, and with 
low-range survey instruments for personnel monitoring (civil defense 
workers and patients). 

As is pointed out in Advisory Bulletin No. 179, ordinary laundering 
will in most instances render contaminated clothing safe. If launder- 
ing facilities are not available, clothes should be stored for sufficient 
time to allow radioactive decay or for the development of laundering 
facilities. 

Nurses and attendants should use precautions to minimize contami- 
nation of their own clothes. These precautions are minimal and are 
much the same as ordinarily practiced by hospital personnel. 

Once the patients are decontaminated, they do not serve as sources 
of radiological hazard to other people and, except for the usual ad- 
vantages of segregation of the medical from the surgical patients, 
need not be housed in separate wards. The treatment of radiological 
injury is largely symptomatic and supportive. Antibiotics may be 
useful prophylactically and therapeutically to combat infection which 
in some instances is a serious complication. ‘The judicial use of whole 
blood may be important, but transfusions should not be considered as 
routine or usual requirements in the treatment of radiation casualties, 
From an administrative standpoint, it is fortunate that from any one 
incident the peak load of radiation casualties will come at a period 
after the peak load of traumatic injury cases. 

Now there are only two other things that I might comment on. First, 
with respect to food, we have made a delegation to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and it is his responsibility to see that food is stored for 
the American public, and work is going on in that Department in 
this area. 

With respect to water, it does not contaminate as rapidly as other 
substances. 

However, I would not want to drink it out of an area in which the 
fallout had occurred; but the water problem, while it is very im- 
portant, may not prove to be as difficult as some of the other ntcbleane 
that we will face. 
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In any event, we have recommended that anyone who lives outside 
of the area of total blast by damage have a shelter in his basement or 
his backyard, and that he have water and food in there now, and there 
is nothing to keep any citizen who lives from 10 to 15 miles or more 
from an assumed target area from right now providing for his future. 
If he wants to be a prudent man and arrange for it today, he can do 
so without any more help from anybody in Government or out of 
Government. We have made that information available to the people, 
and they should be able to do the things which are necessary to protect 
themselves. 

Governor Herter. May I ask a question at that point? 

We have possibly 3 million people who have to be taken care of from 
| single water supply. It is a tremendous water supply in the State. 
That runs through all the tremendous mains to our largest metropoli- 
tan area, 

Keeping water in your cellar to take care of yourself. I do not 
know whether it means keeping a bottle of spring water when you 
have got running water all the time or whether you are recommending 
that everybody put an emergency amount of food and water in their 
cellars at all times. 

Mr. Pererson. We have been recommending for some time, Gover 
nor Herter, that everyone build a basement shelter or a backyard shel- 
ter, and that he stock it with an emergency supply of food right now, 
and that he keep water on hand there right now in a container that 
would be large enough for his family for 4 or 5 days. 

Now, I mean that is just for drinking purposes; I am not talking 
about the luxury of bathing, because under war conditions a lot of 
those things would be out the window. 

We recommend that these things be done right now because we feel 
that no man has any way of knowing when the attack might come. 
It might come sooner than later. I trust it never comes, but it could 
come at any time. 

I just had one more thing—here is a picture of a basement shelter 
that was just set up. That one would not protect you against blast. 
It would give you 90 percent protection against radioactivity, just 
being in such a shelter, and if this individual cut off his heating ele- 
ment and just used the water in his tank, he would have 50 or 30 
gallons of water for just such a time as he had to stay in the cellar. 
I would prefer to be in the backyard myself with 3 feet of dirt over 
my head. 

Just one more comment and I am through. With respect to Gov- 
ernor Herter’s suggestions as to communications, they are absolutely 
sound and of the greatest importance; and in that area I think that 
we must strengthen the communications system which we have. 

Presently, the FCDA is tied to its regional offices and to all the 
State civil defense offices on a TWX circuit basis; we are now replac- 
ing that with what is called a teletypewriter service which is simply a 
circuit that is being built around the city, so we expect it to be there 
after the bomb goes s off. 

However, we do not have, Mr. Chairman, radio communication 
between our regional offices and our State offices. The reason we do 
not have it is that up to the present time we have not been able to 
get the FCC to give us the channels to operate on, and we overcome 
that somewhat by the utilization of ham operators who are doing a 
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remarkable job in the United States—that is the amateur operator who 
makes his facilities available for us. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, in connection with the communications 
system, I would think it might be helpful to consult with the Army 
Signal Corps; I mean, they “have through their laboratories at Fort 
Mosse and elsewhere, of course, kept pretty well abreast on this 

vhole question of communications. 

I believe they are doing most of the mney insofar as large 
cround operations are concerned, and that would fit very well into 
the scheme of things in this country; I would think it would be well 
to get some consultation from the Army Signal Corps as to the kind 
of alternate communication system that would be effective m a hydro- 
gen situation. 

Just an alternate, what do you call it, teletype thing, would seem 
to be susceptible to all—I mean it can be broken at any one point. 

It is kind of hard to say whether if you got it far enough under- 
cround it would be safe. 

Straight radiocommunication, just offhand, it would occur to me, 
would be a better thing, but it seems to me that there should be 
consultation with the Signal Corps. I do not know anything about 
consultations. 

Mr. Peterson. We are meeting with these people, as you suggest, 
and that is a fine suggestion, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That concludes your statement, Governor Peter- 
son, at this time ? 

Do you have anything further you wish to say? 

Mr. Prererson. Just one thing. Governor Herter pointed out that 
we are conducting many tests on a regional level and, I believe, it is 
true that the governors and the State and city civil-defense directors 
are working very cooperatively with our regional directors in all 
parts of the United States. 

The first nationwide test that was ever held was held last June 14 
and Canada participated with us. 

We learned a lot of things about the deficiencies in civil defense 
the day we ran that test. 

We are going to run another one in June this year, in which we 
will assume another attack upon the United States and Canada, and 

in which we will test all of the State and city civil-defense operations 
right along with our own, and I expect we will find that there are still 
a number of deficiencies in our civil-defense organization. 

3 might just say to you, as a matter of passing information, that 

e President has suggested to me that we should run more and more 
taal and more and more realistic tests, in order that we may be better 
and better prepared, and we are going to do that—we are doing that 
just as rapidly as we can, and, as a matter of fact, the States do not 
wait for us at the Federal level. 

They frequently go ahead and have their own local city and State 
tests, and our regional offices go ahead and have their regional tests. 

Senator Jackson. I agree “with you, Governor. I do think these 
tests are very fine. I am sure that the local people, though, probably 
are still groping in the dark as to just what is expected ‘of them and 
what the grand plan is to be. 
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You have to get these people out of the cities, and if we run paper 
tests imagining that we were getting them out when we are not, in 
fact, getting them out, and then bringing om into areas that may 
not be ina position to handle them, they may be areas that have already 
been lethalized so that no one is going to survive, we may not accom- 
plish too much. 

I do feel, speaking only for myself, that before we have any major 
tests that the American people have some general idea of how this is 
to be accomplished, and that we ought to do a job of continuous 
education. 

You see, I mean some people think, well, maybe we can still live 
in . city and survive, that they will not have to be evacuated. 

I do think again that we would be making a mitre if we hold a lot 
of big tests and then there is a lot of confusion as to what is expected 
of the people at the local level. 

Do you not feel that way ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Jackson. Do you not think that to be true? 

Mr. Pererson. That is why we have tried to take rather easy tests 
and keep increasing them in tempo and in difficulty. 

Senator Jackson. We need a national policy on this question before 
we go too far with these tests; otherwise, we will not be laying the 
groundwork for much of anything. 

Mr. Prrrrson. Did you happen to ask Mayor Zeidler if he was 
planning an evacuation test, that is, moving all the people out? He 
has indicated he is going to try to do that, as soon as possible, and it 
will be the first city of that size to be evacuated. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, we did ask him that, Governor Peterson ; 
he is planning one later on. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. He is a very knowledgeable witness in civil- 
defense problems. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Governor Peterson, and thank you, 
Governor Herter. We do appreciate your very fine contribution to 
this problem. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to the call 
of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1955 


Untrep Starrs SENATE, 
Crvi. DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver (chairman) 
Symington, Jackson, Saltonstall and Smith) met, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at 3:30 p. m. in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), Jackson, Symington, and 
Saltonstall. 

Also present : Bernard W. Beers, Assistant for Civil Defense, Office 
of Secretary of: Defense; Charles Kress and Charles Alldredge, con- 
sultants to Senator Kefauver, and T. Edward Braswell, of the com- 
mittee staff. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Civil Defense Subcommittee is honored today to have before 
it Lt. Gov. Ernest S. Vandiver of the State of Georgia and Mr. George 
J. Richardson, of the American Federation of Labor. 

Lieutenant Governor Vandiver has a wide experience in civil-de- 
fense affairs. Prior to his becoming Lieutenant Governor of Georgia, 
Mr. Vandiver served as State director of civil defense for the State of 
Georgia and in 1953 was elected president of the National Association 
of State Civil Directors. I am sure the Governor will offer the sub- 
committee valuable testimony from the standpoint of State problems 
in the civil-defense program. 

Prior to becoming Lieutenant Governor of Georgia Mr. Vandiver 
was adjutant general for a number of years. There is no particular 
reason why this should be off the record but one point to Governor 
Vandiver’s credit is that he married the niece of the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, Senator Russell, so that qualifies him by 
relationship as well as in other respects. 

Mr. Vanpiver. The Senator has a lovely niece and I was fortunate 
enough to get her. 

Senator Kerauver. I am sure you were. 

Mr. Richardson is the secretary-treasurer of the International Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters of the American Federation of Labor. For 
some years he has served on the United States Civil Defense Advisory 
Council and has long been active in this work. Because of his long 
experience in civil-defense matters, Mr. Richardson’s testimony will 
be valuable to the subcommittee. 

I would like to add that Governor Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
had planned to appear before the subcommittee today but was unable 
to be here because of bad flying conditions in the Detroit area. I 
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would like to announce that at this time Governor Williams will a 

pear before the subcommittee Tuesday, April 5 at 4 p. m. in this Sa, 
Lieutenant Governor Vandiver, we know that you have gone to ; 

great deal of trouble to be here with us today, and we appreciate thi 

help that you will give to this committee and to the public in connee- 

tion with your recommendations. 

We will be highly pleased to hear from you now. 











STATEMENT OF LT. GOV. ERNEST S. VANDIVER, OF THE STATE OF 
GEORGIA 

































Mr. Vanpiver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. I see you havea statement. Do you have some 
copies for the press ? 

Mr. Vanprver. Lam afraid not, Senator. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to qualify before 
this committee as an expert witness on the subject of civil defense. 
I am afraid there are no experts. However, I have had some little 
association with civil defense over the per iod of the past 5 years. It 
is my sincere hope that I may be able to give to you gentlemen a 
State’s view of what has happened and what is happening on this 
subject. 

In April of 1950 Leonard Dreyfus, who is presently the State di- 
rector of civil defense for the State of New Jersey and who served 
ably in that capacity during World War II, wrote me as Adjutant of 
Georgia, and invited me to a meeting in New York City. 

At this meeting there were representatives from some 12 States lo- 
cated mostly on the Atlantic seaboard. We heard at this meeting from 
a representative of the Defense Department who, I must confess, 
frightened all of us considerably when he told us that the scientists 
then felt that at sometime in the ver y near future that it would be pos- 
sible to explode a 10-X bomb, the X being the Hiroshima or Nagasaki 
type bomb, which, as you know, was a 20-kiloton we: apon. 

Senator Keravver. Did you say when this meeting was, Mr. Van- 
diver ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. This was in April of 1950. 

As a result of this meeting, we banded ourselves together into an 
Atlantic Association of Civil Defense Directors. I came back to 
Georgia and reported to my governor and he was deeply moved by 
the report and suggested that since I was the adjutant general, and 
that civil defense was a related activity, that I serve as de facto State 
director of civil defense. 

Immediately he published an executive order to that effect. As we 
began to realize the increasing gravity of the situation, we became 
convinced that it would be necessary to give civil defense greater status 
within our State. 

On my recommendation, the Government recommended to the gen- 
eral assembly that they reorganize what had been the State milit: ry 
department, which had previously concerned itself with purely Na- 
tional Guard affairs, into a State department of defense with 2 divi- 
sions, 1 a military division and the other with equal status, a civil- 
defense division. 
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This became law in March of 1951. We followed very closely in 
he enactment of our State statutes the recommendations of the 
National Security Resources Board, the Chairman of which at that 
time was Mr. Symington, who is, of course, a member of this com- 
mittee. Our initial appropriation for civil defense in Georgia was 
$400,000 for the biennium. The civil-defense division then outlined 
what we call a program of first things first. 

Our first objective was to perfect a communication system with 
which we could alert the entire population of an impending attack 
within the shortest possible time after we had received notification 
through our Federal Civil Defense Administration channels. We had 
to house this communications system in a place where we would be 
reasonably sure that it was safe from the effects of an atomic blast, 
and at the same time utilize the great communications facilities of the 
metropolitan area of Atlanta. 

In other words, keep this system reasonably safe from the blast 
effect, we decided that it must be underground and sturdily con- 
structed. How sturdily we did not know. 

I sent my engineer to Washington and, after several conferences 
with the engineers at FCDA, he came back with a plan. We began 
construction and ended up with a building which the engineers felt 
would withstand anything but a direct hit from an atomic bomb. 
We equipped this center with an auxiliary power unit that was under- 
ground. All the walls and the ceilings were constructed of 12 inches 
of concrete reinforced with steel. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Vandiver, this is Senator Jackson of Wash- 
ington. This is Mr. Richardson of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry to be late. I had to walk out of an- 
other committee meeting to be here. 

Mr. Vanptver. Into this communication center we placed every 
conceivable type of communications system. With the cooperation of 
the telephone company our telephone lines were brought into the shel- 
ter through underground cables. 

We used the existing radio facilities of the State patrol, the State 
forestry department, the “ham” radio operators, the State highway 
department and our own civil-defense network. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Would you excuse an interruption? What 
was the square footage of that underground building? 

Mr. Vanpviver. Senator, I could not give you an exact figure. Ap- 
proximately 100 by 50. 

Senator SauronsTatu. Concrete sides and walls and so on? 

Mr. Vanptiver. Yes, reinforced with steel. One interesting side- 
light, we built a shelter within the shelter which we would use for our 
valuable State records. They are all microfilmed and put into that 
little shelter within the shelter, 

Senator Sauronstauu. Is that right within the city of Atlanta? 

Mr. Vanptver. No, sir; it is out from the city a distance, not in an 
industrial area at all. 

Senator Kreravuver. How far is it out? 

Mr. VAnpiver. Some 5 miles from the center of Atlanta. 

Senator SatronstaLL. How much did that cost? 
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Mr. Vanover. Well, we built it in conjunction with a military 
building. The whole facility cost something less than $100,000. We 
have office space above the shelter. 

Senator SauronstTaLL. How far down in the ground does it go? 

Mr. Vanpiver. It is about 12 feet in the ground, Senator. 

Senator Savronstatt. Thank you. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Using these facilities, we started State test exer- 
cises until we have at the present time been able to alert the entire 
State, and that includes those cities of 8,000 or more population, within 
a 3-minute period. 

Upon the development of the hydrogen bomb, of course, we realized 
that our shelter communications could be more easily destroyed and, 
in other words, to avoid destruction we duplicated all of this commu- 
nications equipment and placed it in a large specially constructed van 
which could immediately be moved out ‘of the target area. Using 
this mobile system, we have been able to warn the State within a 
5-minute period from the time that we receive the alert. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you excuse an interruption? How do 
you warn the State? 

Mr. Vanpiver. By radio communication, that is in the mobile 
communication center. 

In a permanent center we use telephones, we use the radio, over- 
lapping fac ilities, 

Senator Kerauver. This mobile radio center, is that to the State 
police or to the radio stations, or what? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Well, it combines several networks, Senator. It 
combines our own civil-defense network, our forestry network, our 
State patrol network, ham radio operators, all of these are combined 
and are placed in this mobile van that can be driven out of the target 
area. 

After we had our communications system under way, we decided 
to begin what we call the second phase of our program and that was 
a program of education to let the people know what to do after they 
had been alerted. Certainly the development of nuclear weapons 
was moving along at such a rapid pace that this was extremely dif- 
ficult. 

What was true today might not be true tomorrow. However, we 
decided to begin with our schoolchildren, since we felt that we would 
be living for a long time under the shadow of the bomb, and we knew, 
too, that they would be extremely receptive. We printed some 40,000 
teacher's manuals and with the recommendation of the State superin- 
tendent of schools, had them prescribed as a course of study for every 
classroom in the State. 

The course was widely taught, and we felt that it had not only pro- 
found impression on the students themselves, but on the parents be- 
cause the students discussed what they were learning with their par- 
ents. We followed this up with instructional pamphlets which were 
given to every schoolchild. We purchased every civil-defense film 
which became available, and there our department of education had 
them distributed to each school which requested them, and most of 
our schools have. 

Since the beginning of our civil- defense program, we have dis- 
tributed through our schools, our women’s organizations and other 
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groups more than 4 million pieces of literature pertaining to civil 
defense. Since November of 1951 we have printed a little monthly 
paper, the Civil Defense Alert. This paper is sent to a select mailing 
list of some 35,000 leaders inside the State. ‘These persons include 
State officials, county officials, municipal officials, and persons who 
have evinced a more than ordinary interest in our program. 

By this method we were able to keep abreast of the rapidly chang- 
ing scene and to keep our leaders advised. Under our State Civil 
Defense Act it was mandatory that the mayor of every town of over 
1,000 persons appoint a civil-defense director and initiate a civil- 
defense program. 

Where there was no town in a county of 1,000 persons or more and 
we have some 35 of those in Georgia, then the county commissioner, 
under the law, was required to begin the program. On the State level 
we divided our State into four areas and appointed an area director 
foreach. It was the duty of each of these men to go into his area and 
assist the local director in the setting up of his local civil-defense 
organization. After it was set up the area director was charged with 
the duty of constantly checking back on the progress that had been 
mode Each area man was required to submit a daily report of his 
activities. 

suice March of 1951 there have been more than 3,000 speeches made 
to civil clubs, church groups, women’s organizations, farm organiza- 
tions, and so forth. In fact, any place that we could get a forum, 
these speeches were made by the area directors, by the members of 
my stail, and myself. Wherever we met areas of resistance, and there 
were some, my staff would converge on that area until, by the sheer 
force of public opinion, the mayor or the city commissioner would 
be forced to take some positive action. 

In the rural areas we would discuss the things that were of most 
interest to them, such as bacteriological warfare and the necessity for 
making preparations to take care of their less fortunate city neigh- 
bors who would, of course, have to bear the brunt of any attack. 

In the urban centers we would stress the importance of the buildup 
of the already existing departments such as fire, police, and welfare 
services. As a result, we have in Georgia today more than 180 active 
municipal civil-defense organizations and 35 active county organiza- 
tions. Some of these are more active than others, to be sure, but we 
feel that all of them have a fundamental knowledge of civil defense. 

Realizing that the part-time volunteer of local units had only a 
limited time to devote to civil defense, we drew up model plans which 
would fit every size community, and then our area directors would 
go into these communities and help the local man get his program 
organized, 

Certainly we were cognizant of the fact that with a mere $400,000 
biannually, that we could not set up an adequate civil-defense pro- 
gram. We urged that our local groups build up their existing serv- 
ices to a point where they could not only take care of all local needs, 
but could be utilized by their neighbors in an emergency. 

Senator SartonsTau.. Is that by local appropriation ? 

Mr, Vanpiver. Yes, sir. Consistently we urged that they take 
advantage of any Federal matching funds which became available for 
the purchase of fire equipment or communications equipment. 
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The State defense department handled all the paperwork for the 
local units and our State and counties and cities matched virtually 
every Federal dollar in the purchase of this type of equipment, even 
though this equipment was surplus to their actual needs in most cases, 
and in some cases, of course, it was not. 

We found that women were particularly receptive to civil-defense 
work. We stress the fact that 80 percent of all civil-defense work 
done in England during World War II was done by women, and we 
set about to enlist their cooperation. 

We employed a full-time women’s coordinator on our State staff 
and she has done a truly magnificent job in getting more than 100 
women’s organizations behind our State civil-defense effort. 

Our State department of defense tried to set a good example for the 
local governments by a buildup of the various departments by State 
government to a point where they would be able to handle extraor- 
dinar y emergencies. 

Our State patrol has expanded their communications facilities very 
tremendously. 

Our forestry department, accustomed to handle large forest fires, 
has more than quadrupled its services in the last 4 years. 

Our highway department has installed recently a more than ade- 
quate communications system, and has purchased a fully equipped 
civil-defense rescue truck for each of its 5 divisions. 

It has also trained 2 crews for each 1 of these rescue trucks in 
order that we may operate on a 24-hour basis during an emergency. 
I previously mentioned how our department of education has worked 
with us on that program. The health department has published a 
civil-defense hospital manual and has trained its county nurses in 
each of the 159 counties who, in turn, train the local citizens, 

The health department has trained and fully equipped 5 radiation 
detection teams, all of them located in different parts of the State, but 
immediately callable in the event of an emergency. 

Shelter areas have been designated in all State buildings in all of 
the target areas. From my State office, we have made a survey of the 
available, and location of all heavy earth-moving equipment owned not 
only by the highway department but by private contractors. 

A comprehensiv e survey has been made in every city and hamlet 
within our State of just how many people could be fed and housed 
under emergency conditions for a specified number of days. 

Our welfare department has conducted mass feeding schools and 
exercises all over the State. When the Air Force asked that we take 
over the recruitment of the Ground Observer Corps, our area direc- 
tors spent almost a year getting this program ctor) Berd 

At the present time the Air Force will tell you that in Georgia we 
have 685 out of a recommended 750 ground observer posts, and we will 
be ready to go into round-the-clock operation by July 1 of this year. 

Gentlemen, I point out these facts in an effort to show you that the 
States have not been completely idle where civil defense is concerned. 
Many States have done more than Georgia. Some States have done 
less. but all States have done something toward the total effort. We 
know in Georgia that Russia has no ‘inclination to attack Georgia 
per se. We do feel that she may have some plans to attack this Nation, 
and when and if she does, we, in Georgia, want to be able to assume 
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our part of the responsibility. The other States, I am sure, feel the 
same Way. 

Surely no persons in this country are more aware than are you, 
the members of this committee, that this emergency did not arise yes- 
terday or last week or last month. It has been with us for many years. 

However, I feel that the American people, as a whole, are just be- 
ginning to realize it and are demanding action from their leaders 
for the first time. 

In the first part of my statement I made reference to the Atlantic 
Association of State Civil Defense Directors. As you may have sur- 
mised, it quickly expanded into the National Association of State 
and Territorial Civil Defense Directors. 

This association has been of great benefit to the States. More than 
anything else, it served as a sounding board for the mutual exchange 
of ideas among the States. It has furnished a forum where we could 
vather twice each year and receive the latest information from our 
Federal Civil Defense Administration officials. 

May I say that these officials have been of inestimable value to the 
State, working at times against what seemed to be almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. They have done a truly fine job. 

The first Administrator and a personal friend of mine, Governor 
Caldwell, of Florida, took the position because he felt it was his duty. 
He did not particularly want the job but he did do some good work. 

I was fearful when the present Administrator, Governor Peterson, 
of Nebraska, accepted the appointment, that we were headed in the 
same direction. Such was not the case. Since he was first appointed 
he has furnished to the program a firm and a capable leadership. He 
has been truly dedicated to the task of alerting the American people 
to the dangers inherent in nuclear warfare. 

He has worked earnestly and tirelessly with the citizens of the 
various States. Because of the kind of job that he has done and 
because of the growing importance of the position, it is my opinion 
that it would be a serious mistake to place the Administrator under 
the Department of Defense, thereby interposing at least two people 
between the Administrator and the President of the United States— 
the Under Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Defense. 

If the committee feels that some action is necessary and the present 
setup is not as effective as it should be, then I would suggest that the 
present statutes be rewritten and that a Secretary of Civil Defense 
be created and that that position be given Cabinet rank. 

It is also my earnest suggestion to this committee that it do recom- 
mend to the whole committee that the Armed Services Committee do 
recommend to the Committee on Appropriations, if that is a proper 
procedure—I am not familiar with it—that it do diligently study 
the possibility of increased appropriations on a matching fund basis 
to the States and cities of this Nation to the end that we may be 
better prepared to meet the emergency which could come on any day 
or at any hour. hid. 

I will be delighted to attempt to answer any questions, if the mem- 
bers of the committee so desire. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, first, Mr. Vandiver, I want to compliment 
you as the former State director of civil defense in the State of 
Georgia upon the leadership and the foresight that you have displayed 
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in making your people aware of the problem and in doing something 
about it, and from the testimony that I have heard, l think that 
Georgia has moved far along among the States in using all of the 
agencies and the methods possible to prepare for any emergency and 
build up your civil defense organization. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Whatever we have done, Senator, we feel would 
be inadequate in this hydrogen age, but there is a limit, of course, 
to what you can do. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you now, since you have become lieutenant 
governor—you are no longer head of civil defense? 

Mr. Vanpiver. No, sir. I am not, but I, of course, maintain a 
continuing interest in the program. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Saltonstall, do you have some 
questions ? 

Senator SatronsTauu, First, I would say that that is an excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Vanprver. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SautronstaLL, And I think you are to be congratulated 
upon what you have done. I would like to ask this question : 

What do you feel is the responsibility of the Federal Government 
with relation to civilian defense as it comes down to the State s, the 
municipalities, and the individuals? Where is the pr imary responsi- 
bility and what should the Federal Government do? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Senator, of course, as I pointed out in my statement, 
no potential enemy would attack an individual State. Of course, 
the primary responsibility is with the Federal Government to make 
these preparations. 

Now they do expect the States to do the job. I feel that the Federal 

Civil Defense Administration should and they have served in an 
dvi isory capacity to the States as to what they should do. 

Also, I feel that they should be the liaison between the State organi- 
zations and the Federal Government. 

Senator SattonstaLL. Do you feel that Georgia, for instance, and 
Florida and South Carolina can make adequate preparation through 
an interstate compact and through agreements and understandings 
between them without the Federal Government saying, “Do this; 
do that”? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Well, of course, we would not want the Federal 
Government to say “Do this” or “Do that.” But we would appreciate 
and we do solicit their advice and counsel. 

Actually, when you say an adequate program, Senator, I do not 
know what an adequate program would be and I am afraid nobody 
does. 

Sentor Sauronstatn. Nobody does, of course not. But what I 
would try to understand and what we want to understand here is how 
far should the Federal Government go before a bomb drops, so to 
speak ? 

And your understanding is very much like mine, that it should be 
planning, it should be advising, it should be teaching, if you will, 
and building up supplies of medical things and spec ial things that 
can be built up, but not going into a State and s saying to the authorities 
in that State, “Now you in South Carolina get going on this,” or 
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“You in South Carolina do it this way, because this is the way we 
helieve is best.” 

Mr. Vanpiver. I agree with you completely, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstatt. And if the local person in the local munici 
pality would not take the primary responsibility of protecting their 
own people from this danger as well as any other danger, the danger 
of fire, the danger of the ft, the danger of murder, then the Federal 
Government cannot do it. 

Mr. Vanpiver. That is certainly true and on the State level we have 

e same problem in that we cannot go into the local areas and tell 
them what to do. We have to advise with them and counsel with 
them, suggest. 

Usually they will follow the leadership of the State director if they 
fee] he is sincere in his suggestion. 

Senator SavronsraL.. Now I would like to just ask one other ques 
tion and I appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

very other witness that has testified here has testified as to inade- 
quacies of the roads in evacuating your cities. I assume that that 

une problem exists in Georgia ? 

Mir. Vanptver. It certainly does. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, from Savannah or Atlanta, if you had 

get out and get out quick—-let me put it this way: 

How quickly could you evacuate Atlanta today ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. Senator, it would be quite a problem. We have 

signated at the present time evacuation highways. We have not 
actually conducted an evacuation exercise. I would estimate that it 
would take a minimum of 2 hours. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. 2 hours / 

Mr. Vanpiver. To evacuate the city. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You could do it as quickly as that? 

Mir. VANDIVER. Yes, S] ir: I think we could. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. That is all from me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Jackson / 

Senator Jackson. Governor, you mentioned about matching funds. 
” hat did you have in mind in the w: ay of Federal assistance on match 

y basis or grant basis from the Government 

Mr. Vanpiver. A continuation of the program that the Federal 

ivil Defense Administration has had would be of tremendous benefit 
to us, a buildup of our communication facilities, purchase of fire 
equipment, 

Senator Jackson. How much have they provided in the way of 
financial assistance on communications? 

Mr. Vanpiver. A considerable amount. I would say that the Fed 
eral Government has given us approximately $100,000, and States and 
cities and local units have put up a like amount. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that, looking at this problem not 
as one that exists necessarily for this year and next year, but as a 
long-range headache, that the funds that are to be expended by the 
Federal ‘Government on a matching basis ought to be as mu h as 
possible in areas where they can have a concurrent use 

Now your communications system is very helpful to you? 

Mr. Vanprver. It is. 

Senator Jackson. Whether you have a tornado that hits 
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Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; and one of our little cities in South Georgia, 
the city of Alma, installed a communications system which is con- 
nected with our State system. 

At the same time they put up their own funds and installed a trans 
mitter and a receiver in a local hospital, tied it in with that system, 
and several lives have been saved already because of the utilization 
of that system. 

Senator Jackson. You see what I am trying to get at is most States 
are deficient in many needs that are similar, I mean, everyday needs 
that are also absolutely necessary and essential for civil defense. [s 
that right? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Now the biggest need at the moment throughout 
the country, is it not a need for a better highway system in and out 
of our cities in order to get people out ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Senator, that is a great need. 

Senator Jackson. Well, it is the primary need, is it not, really in 
the hydrogen age? 

Mr. Vanptver. We do have to evacuate; yes. 

Senator Jackson. I mean all these other things in the small towns 
are rather meaningless unless you can get live ‘people out, not dead 
ones ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am trying to get at. So would 
you say that probably the biggest need would be to get some deter- 
mination on the requirements we will say in your State for effective 
evacuation of your principal cities? 

Mr. Vanpiver. I would, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Has the State made any study or survey of those 
requirements ? 

Mr. VaNnpiver. Yes, sir. We have done it on a theoretical basis. 
As I said, we have actually not conducted test exercises. Neighboring 
cities have. The city of Mobile, Ala., conducted one last week, We 
observed. We have gone out to your State and observed an evacua- 
tion test. 

Senator Jackson. Spokane, I believe ? 

Mr. Vanprver. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. But have you any idea what it may cost to beef 
up your highway structure within your big cities, your potential tar- 
get areas, so that people could be evacuated in time? 

Mr. Vanptver. Senator, we have one critical target area in the 
State and that is Atlanta. We have four additional target areas. In 
order to evacuate them from the critical target area adequate highway 
systems would probably cost—I would be guessing—I would say $300 
million. 

Senator Jackson. For your principal target cities? 

Mr. Vanptver. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Is that just within the city, do you think? 

Mr. Vanptver. In the metropolitan area of the capital city; there 
we have a million people. 

Senator Jackson. What I am trying to suggest is that it seems to 
me that as much as possible at least we should try to channel our civi! 
defense funds in those areas where we are not going to stockpile some- 
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thing for the next 10 or 20 years and fail to use it, but where we can 
make use of it almost on a day-to-day basis for emergencies other than 
the dropping of hydrogen bombs. ; 

Mr. Vanpiver. I am in agreement with you, Senator, and with this 
comment. The fire equipment that the States receive on a matching- 
fund basis from the Federal Civil Defense Administration was used 
and it was restricted to what they called training. 

[ can think of no better training than the actual fighting of fires, 
the actual utilization of that equipment. 

Senator Jackson. But don’t you think that money could be better 
used—we learned you know something about these things after a 
period of time—and I am just wondering, looking back and not to be 
critical of anyone, that a lot of the money that we spent on Civil 
Defense could have been better used for everyday requirements, I 
mean, to build up our highway system and maybe our communica- 
tions system, and so on. 

With the advent of the hydrogen bomb, we are up against a real 
problem of being able to move people with great rapidity. 

Mr. Vanpiver. That is certainly true, Senator. However, I do not 
feel that the money that has been spent on Civil Defense up until 
this time has been wasted. 

Nor do I feel that it would be a drop in the bucket in an effort to 
build up our highway system to a point where it would be adequate 
to evacuate the citizens. 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying that it is all wasted, but it 
occurs to me that now is the time to appropriate funds to deal with 
many of the problems that relate to Civil Defense as well as to every- 
day requirements. 

Mr. Vanptver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And less on all these fringe things. We are 
thinking in terms of trying to live within a city, even though the bomb 
may be dropped on it. Well, that concept is out of the window now. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And the biggest problem, which is a gigantic 
one, is to get these people out of the cities. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir, we are in agreement there. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Vandiver, I think I should clarify one 
thing. You talked about abolishing the Civilian Office of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator and placing the authority under a Secre- 
tary of Civil Defense in the Defense Department. 

That may have been proposed but it has not been proposed by any 
member of this committee. I did propose on my own this: I felt that 
in view of the important part that the Defense Department would 
play in any Civil Defense activity, particularly in an actual bombing, 
in the first place the fire-fighting and getting people out and helping 
them in being fed, keeping order and in many other ways, that there 
should be an assistant secretary of Civil Defense for the purpose of 
coordinating what the military had to do with the civilian authorities. 

We have a very fine man, Colonel Beers, who is here this afternoon, 
who does have a Civil Defense office under one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries. My feeling was that that position should be given bigger 
significance and more importance and more authority in our Defense 
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Establishment, but it was not in my mind that that Department would 
tnke over the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. VANnpiver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Now, do you not agree that in view of the part 
that our military must play in considering, first, that the first line, the 
defense line, is entirely a military matter, and the other part our mili- 
tary establishment would be called upon to do by way of cooperation, 
that it probably would be a good idea to have an assistant secretary of 
defense? Or, at least to have more direction and more influence some- 
where in our Defense Department ? 

Mr. VANpIveR. Senator, that depends on whether or not an assist 
ant secretary of defense for Civil Defense activities would be superior 
to the Administrator. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, it was not intended to be superior. 

Mr. Vanpiver. If he were to be a liaison I could see no objection. 

Senator Kerauver. Now it gives me an opportunity of asking some- 
thing which you are in a very “good position to talk about. You were 
Adjut: int General of Georgia for a number of years, how many years / 

Mr. Vanpiver. Eight years 

Senator Krrauver. And as such the National Guard was under 
your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. VANpIveR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. What part do you think the National Guard 
should play in civil defense, if any ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. That depends, of course, on the time of attack. If 
we have any sort of warning that an attack is imminent, and if the 
National Guard is called into Federal duty, then, of course, they could 
play no part. If we do not have warning of an enemy attack, and I 
suspect that we will not, if we are attac ked then the National Guard 
would play a tremendous part in our civil-defense program, and we 
have brought them into the civil-defense program in Georgia. 

Senator Krerauver. How have you brought them in? 

Mr. VAnpiver. Well, we have lectures at our summer training, our 
annual 2 weeks’ training on civil defense, its relation to the overall 
defense of our State. 

Senator Krrauver. What specific part would they play in that if 
you had an attack? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Well, we have engineers who would be invaluable in 
cleaning up operations of post attack situation. We could utilize our 
National Guard in police activities. ‘They would be a very vital part, 
if they were present. 

Senator Knrauver. Yes; they would be a very vital part. Is your 
National Guard committed for Federal action ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Part of it is; yes, sir. We have an antiaircraft 
brigade which is committed. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, do you know in the first place whether 
there has been similar preliminary preparation to integrate or to use 
the guard in connection with civil defense in other States? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; it has been done. 

Senator Keracver. Does the guard generally resist that type of 
assignment of duty ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Sometimes they do, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. But that is a matter for the adjutant general 
of the State to determine what the policy is going to be? 
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Mr. Vanpiver. Yes; that is his problem. 

Senator Kerauver. And you think that is a very important aux- 

liary use for the guard to be in a position to undertake ? 

Mr. VANDIVER. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. The National Association of State Civil Defense 
Directors appeals to me, and you were its president in 1953. Who is 
its president now ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. General Hesketh. 

Senator Keravuver. Are they carrying on their semiannual meet- 
ngs ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; they are. I attended one in September 
n Chicago. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I think that association has a very im- 
portant place in this program. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; I agree with you. It is vitally important. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Now, I have been interested in the fact as to 
how you brought into the educational study and into actual play the 
different segments of people and officials of Georgia. Do the agri- 
cultural agents and demonstration agents play a part in the program ? 

Mr. Vanptver. We have utilized their help on several occasions. 

Senator Krerauver. They have been of substantial assistance ? 

Mr. VAnpiver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. Since the knowledge about the fallout has come, 
have you conducted surveys or made plans so that people in the 
surrounding area from Atlanta or Augusta would be in a position 
to take care of the evacuees? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; we have quite comprehensive surveys which 
were made before the information became available about the fallout. 
We proposed even before then, to evacuate our people from the critical 
target areas. 

Senator Keravuver. And you have ascertained what shelter and 
housing they might be able to find ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir, we have; and we have that all in a central 
file in our State headquarters. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think there is a necessity for additional 
shelters outside of the target area to protect people from fallout, 
radioactive fallout ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. No; I do not. I think a home could very well be 
inadequate shelter if they were not far enough out from the blast area 
The old-type storm shelter is a good shelter. 

Senator Krravver. Different communities have different problems 
in that regard, of course ? 

Mr. Vanptver. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. I was interested in all of the literature that 
you put out at the time when you were Civil Defense Administrator, 
7,000 manuals to the schools and a monthly newspaper. 

Mr. Vanviver. Yes, sir. We printed 40,000 teachers’ manuals. I 
have one here, if you would like to see it. 

Senator Kerauver. I would. I think the committee would like to 
have one on file. 

Mr. Vanptver. I would be delighted to give you this one. 

Senator Kerauver. It might be helpful, ‘and also some of your news- 
letters. Were these printed at your expense ? 
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Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; they were printed at the expense of the 
department. 

Senator Kerauver. At the expense of the civil defense department 
or the educational department ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. The civil defense department, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. What was your annual appropriation for civil 
defense ? 

Mr. Vanptver. $200,000 annually. 

Senator Kerauver. Is that what it has been every year? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; it has continued to be exactly the same. 

Senator Kerauver. Then in addition to that, I suppose some funds 
from other departments indirectly help civil defense ? 

Mr. VANpIvER. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. This is the manual that went to the schools? 

Mr. Vanpiver. That went to the teachers for the prescribed Civil 
Defense Corps. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a copy of that monthly paper ? 

Mr. Vanpriver. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Kerauver. We will let these be just filed as exhibits. 

(The documents above referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Senator Keravuver. This is still distributed every month? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; it is distributed monthly. 

Senator Keravuver. These pamphlets look very well done. 

Now, how much staff did you have or does the present director have? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Senator, we have about 24 people in our civil defense 
division of our defense establishment, full-time people. 

Senator Keravver. Now in every town over 1,000 we have to have 
a civil defense administrator or director. 

Mr. Vanpiver. We call him director. 

Senator Keravuver. Who pays him or is he paid ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. They are volunteers with the exception of one, the 
civil defense director of Atlanta, which is, of course, a full-time job. 
He is paid. The rest are volunteers. 

Senator Kerauver. Paid by the city of Atlanta? 

Mr. VaAnpIver. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. You have Atlanta as a prime target and you 
have four others. Is that Augusta, Macon 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; and to my mind Augusta should be desig- 
nated as a critical target area with the hydrogen bomb. It is just 
across the river about 5 miles from Atlanta. Savannah is a target 
area. 

Macon is a target area and Columbus is a target area. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think Roswell, Ga., being up so close 
to that great big city of Chattanooga, ought to be within the target 
area ? 

Mr. Vanpriver. Chattanooga ought to be—since it is a target area; 
Roswell actually is partly in Tennessee—— 

Senator SatronstTaLu. Mr. Chairman, are you through? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; I am through. 

Senator SatronstTatL. I would just like to make one comment on 
this paper. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 
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Senator Keravuver. Mr. Vandiver, you have done a whole lot in the 
field of education and instruction by bulletins, films, speeches, and 
every way possible. Isn’t that one of the big problems we have right 
now of really getting a program underway so that this whole thing 

be brought to the attention of the people and they will know 
W vhat they can do on their own and what it is all about? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Yes, sir; I think that is certainly our greatest 
prob lem. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, it has been very helpful to us to have you 
here. It is encouraging to know that the people in Georgia have 
done so much. 

Mr. Vanptver. Well, I did not mean to infer that we, in Georgia, 
were the only State that had done anything, but I was not sure that the 
committee had had a State’s view of what was being done, and I hope 
it may be helpful. 

Senator Kerauver. We had Governor Herter here. He gave a good 
statement and many worthwhile suggestions. We will “have some 
other governors. 

Finally, in conclusion are there any legislative recommendations? 

You talk about budget. Of course, that is the important matter, and 
Senator Saltonstall is on the Appropriations Committee so I am sure 
the remarks are well placed for kita. but aside from appropriations, do 
you have any recommendations for improvement of our civil-defense 
law? 

Mr. Vanpiver. Senator, I would have one. I would think that the 
regional office of the Federal Civil Defense Administration should 
be given greater power than they have now. Now whether that would 
require legislation or whether it could be done administratively, or 
not, I do not know. Perhaps a recommendation from this committee 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administration would be all that would 
be necessary to implement that, but I do strongly urge that that be 
done. These are people out in the particular area that know what 
the job is in that area, they can give a good showing usually. 

Senator Keravuver. You only have one regional office in Georgia 
and that is in Atlanta I take it? 

Mr. Vanpiver. No; that was moved because Atlanta was a critical 
target area, to the city of Thomasville. That is the region] office for 
the third region, which includes your State and -South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. That headquarters is in Thomasville. 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Vandiver, the other day Mayor Joe Clark 
of Philadelphia made somewhat the same recommendations only he 
would go further than you have suggested. He felt that if the Nation 
could be divided up so as to have the territory around the critical 
target areas, call that a region, for instance in Philadelphia he would 
call ¢ ‘amden, Philadelphia, Wilmington and some of the surrounding 
areas as a region, and that there will be a regional director in each of 
those areas of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and that this 
regional director be given more authority, at least the authority to 
try to get everybody together to cooperate, having different towns, 
sometimes in different States. What would you think of that 
suggestion ? 

Pri Vanpiver. Well, that, of course is a general complaint of some 

f the mayors of the larger cities. They would prefer to deal directly 
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with the Federal Government rather than through the State. 
no necessity for that except in several areas where it might be a | 
more workable. 

In his particular case, I think his position is justified. 

Senator Kerauver. That is where a State is on the boundary? 

Mr. VANpIvER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keracver. But generally in speaking of more authority to 
the regional directors, you are talking about the regional directors 
who deal directly with the State director of civil defense ? 

Mr. Vanprver. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That he be given greater authority to speak for 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. VANptver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then in the securing of surplus, we do have 
legislation before the Congress about it, trying to see that civil dé 
fense at least has a shot at things that general service has to dispose 
of. I take it you would favor giving Federal civil defense what it 
needs so that it could get on down to the local communities ? 

Mr. Vanprver. I think it is an excellent idea, where the equipmen 
material would be useful to the civil-defense program. 

Senator Kerauver. Are there any other suggestions you have ’ 

Mr. Vanpiver. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, we thank you very much for appearing. 

Mr. Vanpiver. I want to express my appreciation to you, Senator, 
for the opportunity. 

Senator Kerauver. You come back to see us again. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Thank you, sir. Would you like for me to leave these 
for the committee ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; suppose you identify what you have and 
we would like to have them for our files. We have a copy of your 
Civil Defense Manual. We have the Georgia Alert of August 1954. 
You may leave any other documents. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Here is something we found particularly useful 
with our schoolchildren who like comic books. They will read that. 

Senator Kerauver. “If an A-Bomb Falls.” Is that gotten up by 
you down there ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. No; we purchase that with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Defense Administration. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean was it suggested by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration ? 

Mr. Vanpiver. No; it was not suggested by them, but they did ap- 
prove the use of it. 

Senator Keravver. That is very good. 

Mr. Vanpiver. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have anything else you want to file with 
us ¢ 

Mr. Vanpiver. Well, I have the State civil-defense plan. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that a copy we here can have? 

Mr. VANpDIvER. Yes, 

Senator Kerauver. We will want this for our files. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 
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Vanpiver. We have informational letters. I have a copy of 
each one of those that we have sent out. 
Senator Kerauver. These are informational letters to your mayors 
and others? 
Mir. VANDIVER. Yes, sir. 
Senator Kerauver. That will be fine. Thank you very much, sin 
Che letters referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 
Senator Kerauver. Mr. Richardson, will you move up this way? 
Mir. Richardson, we are glad to have you here to testify. Will 
ou tell us about your activities and your background so as to identify 
os irself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS OF THE AFL 


Ricnarpson. Mr. Chairman, I would not attempt to qualify 
myself as an expert. I will say that I have been interested in the 
program of civil defense for a long while. 

Senator Kerauver. Just a minute. Colonel Beers, won't you come 
around and sit at the table? We would like to have you up here 
with us. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do want to congratulate the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor for the very fine presentation he made on the part of the State 
participation, I have heard a great many of them and am pretty 
familiar with their operations, and, as is evident, it is being ably 
directed. 

| thought, first of all, that you might be interested to know that 
actually from the point of view of civil defense, as early as 1940 
in June, I wrote a letter to the President, indicating that because 
of the situation that was developing in Europe at the time, there 
was need for giving consideration to the field of fire defense, which, 
of course, as you know, the early days of the incendiary bombs 
attracted our attention in this country, and for that reason we thought 
that our Government should give some consideration to it. 

And so in a letter of June 18, 1940, we wrote to the President 
indicating something of that nature. 

Senator Kerauver. That was in your official position as secretary- 
treasurer ¢ 

ir. RicHarpson. As secretary-treasurer of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters at that time. 

Senator Keravver. Tell us what is the International Association 
of Fire Fighters of the AFL. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is the organization of professional paid 
ire fighters throughout the United States and Canada. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean the firemen ?/ 

Mr. Ricnarpson. City firemen. There are about 95,000 in the 
United States, 85,000 of whom are members of our organization, 
and I might add at this time that we have a provision in our constitu- 
tion that we shall not strike or take active part in any sympathetic 
strikes, so I will clear the record and everybody’s mind that they have 
no need to fear for the fire service and the members of the service in 
relation to any defense program or any other type of program that 
involves their cessation of work. 
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So we have, in over 1,000 cities in the United States, our locals where 
they are operating and members of our association. 

Senator Krrauver. Now, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Braswell has just 
called my attention to section 102-A of the civil defense law which 
sets up the Civil Defense Advisory Council. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And you are a member of that council? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, I am. 

Senator Kerauver. How many are there? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Twelve. Under your law of 1950, in which Con- 
gress set up the procedure whereby the administrator must have an 
advisory council consisting of 3 governors, 3 mayors, and 6 other per- 
sons because of knowledge, skill, or other information they may have 
that may qualify them, they were appointed to the Advisory Council. 
There were 3 governors and 3 mayors and 6 others appointed to that 
council. 

And we met from time to time with Governor Caldwell at that time 
to advise and consult with him relative to procedures. With Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s appointment, election, a new advisory council was 
selected and I was reappointed to that. Governor Lausche and Mayor 
Kennelly, of Chicago, were on that council but the other nine ap- 
pointees are all new members. We had our first meeting January 28 
of this year; and, as a result of our discussion and pleading, we feel 
that we may have been somewhat responsible in getting the Atomic 
Energy Commission to release the statement which they released a 
month ago relative to the hazards in connection with the fallout. 

Last Monday and Tuesday in Battle Creek we had another 2-day 
session on the problems that arose as a result of this, so I have been 
closely associated with it at the Federal level. 

I think we should recognize 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse me just a minute. Senator Symington, 
this is Mr. Richardson of the International Fire Fighters Association, 
a member of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I can remember the Senator when he was on the 
Security Council and the work that they did under John Steelman 
on civil defense problems which involved security. 

Senator Symrneron. Any further complimentary remarks you have 
got, would you put them right in the record ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I spent quite a period of time in Paris with his 
dad. 

Senator Keravuver. Will you tell us what we ought to do here? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do not know if I can tell you what you should 
do but I think there are three changes in the concept of civil defense 
which we have got to recognize. 

First, the 1940 concept of the civil defense was predicated on the 
fact that this country—its military strength was sufficient that any 
attack that might develop would be only of a token nature, and that, 
as a result of that concept, the civil defense efforts of 1940 to 1945 were 
predicated on the idea of getting the people to support the war 
effort. 

Second, after the dropping of the bomb at Hiroshima, and I was 
at Honolulu at the time and in Guam 5 days after it was dropped and 
had a chance to see the pictures and the effects and had the same brief- 
ing which the military authorities were given relative to it, we find 
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that type of bomb changed our thinking again on civil defense and for 
several years not too much developed. _ 

The concept in the military division and in the Office of the Presi- 
dent was that some procedure was needed to be developed and they set 
up what was known as the Hopley committee to study the problem 
and a number of conferences were held relative to it. Finally, in 1950 
Congress recognized the need and it was determined to have a Civil 
Defense Administration with an Administrator. 

Two years ago this month, we were in Las Vegas for the exploding 
of the atomic bomb at that time, and we were still dealing with the 
A-type bombs. 

So all of our evacuation dispersal and programs were predicated on 
that possible type of destruction. It is true that many people have 
complained in the meantime that there were a lot of things we should 
have done and probably could have done. 

But if we had done so with the concept being not the ultimate but 
what later developed as only a minor attack compared to what 
hydrogen is, why we would have spent a lot of the Government’s 
money unnecessarily in my opinion. So now we have the new concept 
with the type of hydrogen bomb which the public generally knew 
nothing about until February of this year other than that it would do 
tremendous damage. They have no conception of the destruction of 
human lives that could take place as a result of fallout from a 
hydrogen bomb. 

Now some of us knew something about that, but because of security 
reasons, we were not talking, although if one read the papers con- 
siderably they could get some idea that there was something in the air 
that was much more serious than the straight A-type bomb. 

So we find ourselves in a situation now, as I see it: The public is 
becoming somewhat aware and somewhat critical that they have not 
been told all of the seriousness that goes with the type of warfare 
which we are capable of operating now on the both sides—either the 
Soviets or ourselves. I have been in Europe a couple of times to study 
their concept of civil defense, and up until the hydrogen bomb was 
exposed, why the British were pretty well sold on the idea that there 
was some hope for the saving of many people with adequate civil- 
defense preparation. 

However, the public, even though they were close and much more 
vulnerable, had just as great apathy as all our American citizens had 
in relation to it up to a few weeks ago. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Richardson, do you think that the reason 
the administration has been so reticent, I do not know what the word 
would be but in any case the information has not come out—do you 
think the reason the information has not come out is because of dissent 
on their part or because of their fear of frightening the people? 

Mr. Ricrarpson. Well, it is questionable in my mind. I think that 
from the point of view—and I will say it quite frankly—of Congress, 
that Congress itself or the Members of Congress were not fully aware 


of the hazards that are capable of being developed in the whole atomic 
warfare. 
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Senator Symrneron. We are not talking of the Congress because 
the Congress cannot do anything except legislate and listen. I was 
talking about the administration’: s responsibility to tell the American 
people. the facts of life about the importance of civil defense. 

We have had some very fine ae like Governor Herter of Massa 
chusetts come down here and say at this point he did not know any- 
thing about it at all, in effect, in regard to what he should do or what 
his people should do, what his eines units should do, like the Na- 
tional Guard should do. Now my question to you is: What do you 
think is the reason the Government has handled it that way ? Is it 
because they are disinterested in it—and I am talking about the over- 
all administration—not any individual like Governor Peterson who 
| know is interested in it—do you think it is that or do you think they 
are afraid to tell the people the truth because they are afraid to 
frighten them ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think, from the President on down, he is cer- 
tainly aware of the problem of civil defense, and in our discussions 
with him I am convinced of that. I think that any reluctance on the 
part of the administration to give to the people the information as 
to the real dangers of the bomb has been because of the security rea- 
sons for one thing and the fact that the people I do not think will 
believe it. I don’t think they believe it. 

Senator Symrveron. You mean they do not want to tell them the 
truth because they do not think they will believe it? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Right. 

Senator Symrneron. So you think it is probably inadvisable to 
tell it to them ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I would not say it is inadvisable. I think 
the people should be told. But until one has gone to Europe and has 
seen the full, actual results of warfare, you cannot convince the Ameri- 
can people, in my opinion. 

Senator Symincron. One more question: You talk about security. 
We asked a member of the Atomic Energy Commission, I believe his 
name was Mr. Libby, whether or not he believed the Soviets had the 
hydrogen bomb and he said they did. Now if they have got the hy- 
drogen bomb, they know what the results of it are. If they have ex- 
ploded it, why would there be any further security in telling the facts 
to our people ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Well, my impression is because of certain nego- 
tiations that have been going on between our allies and those closely 
associated with the whole program in Europe, that this information, 
if given to the public and to them would scare them into the position, 
“Well, what is the use, if we are so close?” 

And I think that in my opinion is the security reason behind it. 

Senator Kerauver. While we are on that subject, Mr. Richardson, 
you talk about efforts of the Advisory Council to get the AEC to re- 
lease the information. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Tell us about those efforts. When did they 
start ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, our first meeting was on January 28, 1955. 
That was the first meeting of the new Advisory Council appointed by 
President Eisenhower. 
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We urged Governor Peterson to Grge the President to release this 
nformation and if you will remember— 
Senator Keravuver. Was that last year ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. This January. That is the first meeting of the 
Council this year, the new Council. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, when was the information first called to 
the attention of the members of the Council? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. On that day. 

Senator Keravver. That was almost a year after the H-bomb was 
exploded in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. We had not had a meeting of the Council 
for over a year. There were many of the group who had either re- 
siened or had dropped out or whatever the case may be, but there had 
not been a meeting of the Advisory Council for over 2 years. 

Senator Keravver. You mean you were reappointed 

Mr. Ricwarpson. In August of 1954. There had not been a meet- 
ng previous to that, Sens itor, of the Council. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that the first meeting since this administra- 
tion came in? 

Mr. RicHarpson. Yes; January of this year. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, did you try to get an earlier meeting? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, not myself, personally. I had talked to the 
Governor a number of times relative to it, and he was trying to get a 
program which would be worthwhile bringing to the attention of the 
Advisory Council, so that we could give him our advice or counsel on 
it. I suppose because of his membership on the Security Council, that 
he was aware of certain conditions that he could not call a meeting 


prior tothat without exposing certain conditions. 

Senator Symineron. Who is that? 

Mr. RicHarpson. Governor Peterson. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, isn’t the purpose of the Advisory Council 
tothink up programs and suggestions of its own ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have no way of calling a meeting 


unless the Administrator calls you together 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is right. “We had a meeting last Monday 
and Tuesday, and we are peo to hold another meeting at the 
time of the blast in Las Vega 

Senator Keravuver. It does not look to me like Governor Peterson 
has been making full use of his Advisory Council up to this last 
January. 

Mr. RicHarpson. That could be said, I would say that. There is no 
question about that, we have not been called in for that purpose. 

Senator Keravuver. Since January 28 here, you have had two 
meetings ¢ 

Mr. RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You had 1in February and 1 about 2 weeks ago ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. One in January and one in March, a week ago 
last Tuesday. 

Senator Symrneron. Is Governor Peterson a member of the N Na- 
tional Security Council 

Senator Kerauver. No; he is not. 

He is called in on special occasions affecting civil defense. 
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Senator Symineron. I felt that was correct, Mr. Chairman, but 
I thought you felt he was from what you said 

Mr. RicHarpson. Well, I knew he had a contact. 

Senator SymineTon. Is there anybody primarily identified with 
the atomic-energy problems of peace and war who is a member of 
the National Security Council? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, I would not attempt to answer that be- 
cause that is the National Security Council. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now, you were talking about this January 
meeting that you urged that Governor Peterson insist that the in- 
formation be released about the fallout. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Tell us what took place to the extent you can. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Here was the conclusion of the Council. It is 
the consensus that civil defense is an essential and continuing func- 
tion of the Government of all levels. We all agreed on that. It 
was the consensus that the Government should disseminate complete 
information on fallout as rapidly as possible. It was the consensus 
that the Government should proceed with plans for completion of 
warning lines as rapidly as possible. 

It was the consensus that evacuation concept is accepted generally 
throughout the country. In other words, the Governor was some- 
what concerned as to whether the concept of evacuation was being 
accepted throughout the country and it was our opinion and advice 
to him that our observation was that it was being accepted. It is 
being argued, it is true, as to the merits of it, but generally the pub- 
lic are willing to accept it. 

Then it was the consensus that the Federal Government is doing 
a job in the broadest sense in the development of the detection system 
of which you are aware of various phases all around the top level 
of the North American Continent. 

And it was our opinion that the President’s road program is con- 
sidered a step in the right direction in the promotion of civil defense. 

We felt that that is essential and necessary to widen the avenues 
for evacuation purposes, and therefore the road program is essential 
to a good civil-defense program. 

Tt was the consensus that the thing to do was to place civil defense 
on a cadre basis rather than attempt to bring tremendous numbers 
of people into the program. That was on the premise that until 
such time as this information was made available to the public, the 
status quo of the civil-defense organization should be held as it was. 

It was foolish to recruit thousands of people to a program in which 
it was relatively impossible to continue their interests. The existing 
agencies such as fire, police, health, should be maintained at their 
status. It was not advisable in our opinion to recruit large numbers 
of people for that purpose at that particular time. 

And finally it was the consensus that while the Federal Govern- 
ment has responsibilities in civil defense and should perform these 
responsibilities, the problem is one of local responsibility, particu- 
larly insofar as recruitment and training of personnel is concerned. 

You will notice that that was only in relation to the recruitment of 
personnel and training. There is certainly a divided opinion among 
many of us in relation to Federal responsibility. 
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Senator SaLTonsTaLL. What do you mean by that? You mean the 
council did not agree as to the extent of Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We made no statement on that. 

Senator Satronstat.L. Of Federal responsibility 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Senator SauronstaLu. In other words, you say there the primary 
responsibility for recruitment is in local hands. Now that means if 
they recruit them they have got to carry on and organize them and 
carry them through? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. With such direction and programs as may be dele- 
cated down to them from the Federal civil oo ' 

Senator SaLtronsTALL. Now you have heard the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Vandiver this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Senator SattonstTaLL. And others, Governor Herter and so on, and 
Mayor Clark. Now is it your concept that the Federal Government 
should be more of a planning agency and an advisory agency and a 
building up of medical supplies and that sort of thing, rather than 
taking the responsibility of direction ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I think, in my own opinion, and I will ex- 
press also that of organized labor in that respect, we feel that there is 

. further responsibility insofar as the Federal Government is con- 
pri I know the difficulties that started way back in 1940 of the 
concept of the State and local jurisdiction, which has followed through 
continuously from that time up to and including the present, that civ vil 
defense is primarily a State and local operation, and that the Federal 
Government, because of jurisdiction, does not have any power to direct 


or require them to perform functions, and therefore, until we change 
the concept by either an act of Congress, which they may or may not 
have the power to do, I think there are certain Federal res peer 


that the citizens generally, in my discussions with them, 
Federal Government has not assumed, 

Senator SatronsTatL. What is the obligation that they should 
assume ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, I think that the question of all of the mate- 
rial and planning for the effective operation of civil defense should 
be developed at the Federal level and sent to the State and local levels 
with some directive and authority either that funds shall be withheld 
if not made effective—the State of Georgia is not in a position to de- 
termine what plans are essential for the defense of Georgia in relation 
to the defense of the Nation as a whole, and I think that the Federal 
Government, through the Civil Defense Administrator, has got to 
develop those plans and say “This is the picture as we see it for the 
civil-defense protection of the citizens as a whole.” 

In other words, to make it everywhere effective each one has the 
responsibility to put this into effect, and if it is not put into effect 
in the State and in the local communities, some means of withhold- 
ing funds or other method of making that effective has got to be 
devised. 

Senator SartonstaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ! 

If you do that, Mr. Richardson, then your plan is sacrificing life, 
inthis way. You say the Federal Government says to State X, “You 
are not doing right. Therefore, we will not let you have any funds 
for bandages, we will not let you stockpile any medical necessities.” 


eel that the 
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That means that the lives of those people, because there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the State and Federal responsibility, may be 
endangered to a great degree 

Mr. Ricuarnson. That same thing happens under your present 
operation. If State X feels that it is not essential, they are not going 
to carry out the plans for civil defense, have not in many instances, 
You have heard of a fine example in Georgia. 

But suppose it was just the reverse, that they were not concerned 
and felt that the enemy is not going to reach Georgia. And yet in 
the overall security of the countr y we feel or the F ederal Government 
feels that it is essential that certain protection facilities be provided 
in Georgia to make it secure all the way around. 

I do not know the answer to it, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Well, I agree the answer is very difficult. 

But somehow, it seems to me to “be a question of public awareness, 
and if people in the State X are convinced that the Federal plans are 
right or their authorities are and acquaint them with it throughout 
the State, you will have no trouble, because everybody wants to do the 
best to keep themselves alive. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think that the people in the States think that 
the Federal Government is the only agency that can perfect the plans 
and is aware of the dangers, and unless we do it on a Federal level 
now and make it available to them, they will never believe it. 

Senator Savronsrautt. Well, I agree with that on the planning and 
on the rest. Iagree withthat. But then the responsibility you agree 
is local responsibility ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. To make it effective. 

Senator SatronstaLL. To make it effective. And that local funds 
have got to be appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. Yet the citizen says to us in Massachusetts, 
“Well, why should we purchase a lot of extra facilities that we are 
not going to normally need ?” 

They say, “The Federal Government should do that.” I will agree 
with that if they will name the facilities that the Government should 
provide. 

Now, I was party to the program on the matching of funds for fire- 
fighting facilities and I was one who aided and abetted in having it 
taken out of the budget. The Government spent $10,233,000 on Fed- 
eral fire-fighting matching funds or a total of $20,467,830 has been 
expended in the last 4 years in providing additional fire-fighting facil- 
ities for the Nation. 

Now I know these facilities are an asset to the Nation but in reality 
many of these cities matched funds for the purpose of procuring 
fire equipment and facilities that they expected to use in normal opera- 
tions, and they are doing it. 

Now I say that has improved the fire service, but I think it is the 
responsibility of the citizens of Philadelphia or any other city to 
provide their normal fire-protection facilities. On communications. 
at present because of lack of efficient communications systems for rural 
and other communities, the matched funds are essential to the overall 
picture and I am still heartily in favor of continuing that for the 
time being because it is needed in the field of communications. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Richardson, what was the date of this 
council meeting of January ? 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. I think the 28th of January. 

Senator Keravuver. The 15th of February was the day the Atomic 
Energy Commission released the fallout data ? Admiral Strauss 
put out a release about the fallout. Does that give complete informa- 
tion about the thing to your knowledge or is there any information 
still being withheld ed an you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I do not know what information may be being 
withheld, Senator, but I do now know that as a result of the fallout 
potential, that the citizens generally are gravely concerned because, 
if you take an area which w ill cover a 90-mile area in le ngth if the wind 
is blowing in that direction where, if one is exposed up to 24 hours 
he is going to be dead within a relatively few days, there is certainly 
concern among the people. 

Senator Keravver. I know they are concerned about it, but do we 
have all the information now? Has it all been placed before us? 

Mr. RicHarpson. I do not know that. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you have a list of the members of the 
Advisory Council ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. In fact, I can probably name most of them 
if you want me to. 

Senator Krrauver. We will just give them to the stenographer to 
be inserted at this point. 


CiIvIL DEFENSE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Goy. Arthur B. Langlie, State Capitol, Olympia, Wash. 

Gov. John Lodge, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo, City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

Mayor Clifford E. Rishell, City Hall, Oakland, Calif. 

Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., vice president, New York Life Insurance Co., New 

York, N. Y, 

Mr. Okey L. Patteson, business executive and former Governor of West Virginia, 

Mount Hope, W. Va. 

Mr. George J. Richardson, International Association of Fire Fighters, 901 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gordon Dean, care Lehman Bros., 1 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles W. Weis, Jr., 13 Buckingham Street, Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Mrs. Katherine G. Howard (Charles P.), 124 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gov. Frank Lausche, State Capitol, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mayor Martin Kennelly, City Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

Senator Kreravver. Now we were getting to the point of the first 
phase in which there must be a new approach to the problem. Tell us 
about that. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, the new phase is as a result of the terrific 
expansion of the destruction capabilities of the hydrogen bomb and 
the result of the fallout, that, of course, is one other of the things 
that Governor Peterson is concerned with and asking advice from us 
on and developing his plans to meet such a contingency, and of course, 
one of them is the question of evacuation. 

[ am sold completely on evacuation. For example, even in Wash- 
ington if, in 5 hours, 2 hours or 1 hour we were able to evacuate a num- 
ber of citizens, following which the bomb should hit, if we have saved 

50,000, if we saved 100,000, we would have accomplished a great deal. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Richardson, Senator Saltonstall and-I are 

voing to appear before the Subcommittee on Roads in the morning at 
11 o'clock to make a recommendation that there should be something 
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now in the road program being considered to have better exit roads 
from our target areas. We know that we will be confronted with the 
idea of some Members of the Senate that evacuation is impossible, that 
it is not practical, that we ought to get back to the shelter program in 
the target area. 

My question is, Was the Council unanimous in its attitude that the 
evacuation program is the logical and practical way of saving the 
greatest number of lives? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. In our target areas? It was the consensus and the 
consensus then meant practically everyone, there was nobody objected 
to it, that the President’s road program is considered a step in the right 
direction. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course you know there is nothing in the 
President’s road program about civil defense ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not know it personally other than I know he 
has a road program. 

Senator Kerauver. Well as of the present time there is nothing in it 
for enlarging any highways for the purpose of civil defense. It may 
so happen that the road program cae help civil defense, but there 
is nothing in the program now or in Mr. Clay’s report. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. As presented to us, the road program was indi- 
cated that it would implement and make possible better evacuation of 
cities, and for that reason we supported it, because we feel that any 
medium by which you provide an exit facility is something worth- 
while. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, of course, naturally the building of any 
highways would help. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. But the big highway program, according to the 
Clay report is the big interstate highways going from one city to the 
other, and do not primarily deal with the cities out of the urban areas. 
We are going to recommend something like that tomorrow. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There is no doubt in my mind and that of those 
in the American Federation of Labor that the municipalities or cities 
throughout the United States as presently constituted, the streets are 
congested as they are and they need exit facilities with the broaden- 
ing of the streets and other facilities to expedite evacuation. 

Senator Kerauver. Wouldn’t you feel that this broadening of the 
streets to expedite evacuation should be more of a Federal problem 
than just the average matching program between the States and the 
Federal Government for the building of roads? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. Now you tell us anything else we 
should do here, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. On the question of shelters I think we actually 
should discuss that. I frankly cannot conceive of any value in build- 
ing a shelter in a target area where the capabilities of your bomb are 
such that it will destroy an area practically in total of 5 miles in di- 
ameter. 

Senator Kerauver. The idea is that it is destruction on top of the 
earth, it does not go down and dig up the earth. 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, but there will be no water, there will be 
nothing as a result of the explosion in any major city in these United 
States. 

Senator Kerauver. The hydrogen bomb craterizes the target area. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, it takes the whole thing with it, so there 
is no value in building shelters within a city in my opinion. There 
is need for facilities and housing and other things in rural areas that 
are going to have to absorb these areas. 

And for that reason certain delegations of authority from Civil 
Defense have been given to the Department of Labor, certain dele- 
gations to the Housing and Finance. The Department of Labor has 
had six delegations of authority given to it to work out and solve 
because of their ability and knowledge of the problems. We have 
had two meetings with them, another one scheduled for Thursday 
on the delegation of power that has been given to them. So there 
is need for shelter areas in the outside areas. Just how or when they 
should be built is uncertain to me. 

I think you are aware of certain conditions whereby X is the time 
we have got to have some of these things ready if we want to stop 
the enemy at his peak effort. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I would like to say this from the point of view 
of labor, just to get that into the record. I think it is generally real- 
ized that the members of the AFL have far more than any ordinary 
stake in civil defense. Aside from the primary interest in survival, 
we are the ones who have the know-how in maintaining the avenues 
of communication, transport, fuel, water, sanitation and all the facili- 


ties which must be estab ished and reestablished, come what may, as 
well as the building and rebuilding whenever and wherever made. 

I want to emphasize that because of my participation here as a 
representative of organized labor and give you, without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever, that the American Federation of Labor is whole- 
heartedly behind the program of civil defense. 


We may not be happ PY with some of the things—the manner in which 


it has been operated, but in the Civil Defense Administration as : 
result of our requests, they have established two men who are reflecting 
the position of organized labor to the Civil Defense Administrator. 

They are delegated to meet from time to time with State federations of 
labor, attend conventions of national organizations of labor. So we 
are trying to keep a continued interest and we have a definite interest. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. I know all of labor does have a definite 
interest. 

W hat recommendations would you make for amendment of the Civil 
Defense Act? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I am not going to try to make recommendations to 
you at this time. I sy mpathize with you in your problem. I think 
once you have gotten those suggestions all together that have been 
offered, that you and others with whom you may consult may be able 
to advise you as a result of these hearings what is the best method of 
approach for the better protection of the citizens through civil-defense 
measures. That is about as much as I can say at this time. 
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I am lending all the experience and knowledge I have to the Ad- 
visory Council and to Mr. Peterson on the basis of the meetings that 
we have had. 

Senator Keravver. I think it is fine of you to serve on the Adv isory 
Council. Iam much concerned about the fact that your 12 competent 
Sees are making a study of the problem as a result of this statute, 
the Civil Defense Act, you are a member of that Council but 214 years 
have passed ¢ and no meeting is called. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes; 2 years went by without the Governor cal]- 
ing a meeting of the Council. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t you think there should be some meet- 
ing—— 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The law states that they shall meet at least once a 
year. The law says that. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, shouldn’t there be some other method of 
calling the meeting if the Administrator does not call it? 

Mr. RicHarpson. W ell, 1 would say this. In any organization you 
have a procedure by which you can force the President to call a meet- 
ing by the petition or the signature of a certain number, but we have 
worked on the premise, that the Governor would call a meeting when 
he felt that he needed advice from the Council. 

Senator Keravuver. I think advice has been badly needed for a long 
time. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That could be. 

Senator Keravuver. Was the Council consulted about moving of the 
office of the Federal Civil Defense to Battle Creek ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. No. 

Senator Keravver. That is an important matter, is it not? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t you think you should have been con- 
sulted ? 

Mr. Ricrarpson. I think so, but I will give my own opinion again. 
I think, because of the hazard that is involved in the city of W Yash- 
ington, or any large city, that we have got to go forward and decen- 
tralize throughout the country, and I do not care whether they went 
to Michigan or Arkansas, I think it is essential to the future wel- 
fare. 

Senator Keravuver. If they got the center out 25 miles some- 
where—— 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That is all right. 

Senator Keravuver. The thing that bothers me about this moving 
out to Battle Creek—and I am all for it—has been that the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration functions chiefly through its delega- 
tions to agencies that are in Washington. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. It is difficult for me to see how they can keep 
up with the delegations, have consultations with the other executive 
officers until and unless they have topnotch people here, if they have 
topnotch people here they may as well have them all here 

Mr. Ricnarpson. They have only got 20 people here as far as I 
know. The AFL in testifying before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee felt that it was wrong and inefficient to move the agency to Battle 
Creek. I differ with that because I have been too closely associated 
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with the hazards involved, and I think we have got to decentralize 
with the potential of the hydrogen bomb. Now if our military force 
vet to that position where they can say to us, “We are strong enough 
to keep the enemy off,” why then there is not the hazard of concentra- 
tion of agencies in a central place. 
Senator Kerauver. We will certainly thank you for your state- 
ment. 
Mr. Riewarpson. Thank you. 
Senator Kerauver. We appreciate the fact that we do have a Coun- 
il. We just hope it will be used more in time to come. 
Mr. RicuHarpson. We are ready and willing. I have never missed 
1 meeting of the Council. 
Senator Kerauver. Thank you. 
(At 5:15 p. m. the committee recessed. ) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 5, 1955 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
Civit Derense SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver (chairman), 
Symington, Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, 
at 3:35 p. m. in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), Symington, and Salton- 
stall. 

Also present: Charles Kress, consultant to Senator Kefauver, and 
T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Senator Kerauver. The subcommittee is pleased to hear today two 
officials who have been connected with the civil defense program for 
a substantial time. First is Mr. W. L. Shaffer, the deputy director 
of Weld County Civil Defense Agency, Colorado. 

It is my understanding that under Mr. Shaffer’s direction, plans 
are now complete as to the manner in which the surrounding coun- 
tryside will take care of the residents of Denver, Colo., upon evac- 
uation in the case of an attack. A test has been made as to the time 
required for evacuation, and as to the places in which the evacuees 
would be located in the county. 

Mr. Shaffer is here today to inform the subcommittee of the plans 
that have been worked out under his direction. We all recognize 
that in the final analysis the question of an effective civil defense 
must. be resolved at the local level. I am sure the information that 
Mr. Shaffer has will be of assistance. And I will say something 
about Governor Williams later. 

Mr. Shaffer, during the time Governor Peterson was here, we had 
testimony about what was being done to take care of evacuees after 
they got outside, after they were evacuated from one of our target 
areas, and the experience at Denver was held up as something of a 
model of the organization for that purpose, and we appreciate your 
presence here. Will you tell us about what you have done and what 
you recommend ? 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SHAFFER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WELD COUNTY 
CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY, COLORADO 


Mr. Suarrer. Thank you, Senator. 

For identification, by name is W. L. Shaffer. I am from Weld 
County, Colo. I am deputy director of the civil defense for that 
county, a member of the National Advisory Committee on Emer- 
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gency Housing, and reception care for the FCDA, representing on 
that group the Farmers Union, or designated by the Farmers Unio 
to represent them on that committee. 

My visit in Washington is casual and I have no prepared state- 
ment. Governor Peterson has asked that I tell the committee the 
general organization and purposes of the Weld County civil-defense 
plan whic h has integrated in it a rural plan, originated largely wit! 
the thought of the reception and care of evacuees from the Denver 
metropolitan areas in case of an attack on that area. 

Weld County is north of Denver, beginning some 20 miles and 
extending to the Wyoming line; it consists of ‘something over 4,000 
square miles in area. Its population is some 67,000. It is the leading 
livestock producing county in the United States, and one of the top 
10 in agricultural production. 

About a year and a half ago a group of farmers, in discussing the 
aspect of rural civil defense, and feeling that they probably held a 
considerable resource for emergency welfare purposes, started work- 
ing on this plan, and about a year ago it was integrated into the 
Weld County plan and further developed from that. 

Essentially, it is this: Most any farm home has the capability under 
emergency conditions of housing and feeding 25 or more people. 
Furthermore, in any agricultural community, such as ours, there 
is a tremendous potential of reserve food supplies if it is known 
where they are available. 

Our studies, and based on the Red Cross mass feeding guide, indi- 
cated there could easily be supported in that one county approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million people with the county resources itself 
providing the necessary food for the time necessary. 

The known food resources that we had there indicated a 30-day 
supply for approximately a quarter of a million people, of all items, 
and a much more extensive supply of many of the principal items. 

We made a survey of these principal items and found that in the 
matter of meat, wheat for flour, such principal crops as dried beans 
and such as that, we almost were indefinitely capable of maintaining 
that number of evacuees. 

In developing our plan, we did find out that few, if any, of the 
established civil defense plans made any recognition of such resources 
as that within rural areas, and so, at the invitation of the president 
of the National Farmers Union, I was sent back to discuss with 
Governor Peterson the matter, and he encouraged it, and, as I say, 
as the result it was integrated into the county pl: in. 

We believe it is effective. On December 5 of last year we pulled 
2 test exercise, Operation Welcome, which consisted of 2 parts: 1, a 
control-center exercise in handling some ee evacuees, and then 
an actual test on 8 of our rural civil defense areas, using about 10 
percent of the normally expected evacuees The purpose of the 
second part of that was to test our proc edures for traffic control, for 
registration and assignment to farm homes where they were given 
a Sunday dinner and sent home. 

Senator Kerauver. How many did you have in this test evacuation / 

Mr. Suarrer. There were some 600 on the actual test. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Shaffer, don’t you think that Weld County 
is an unusual county if it has supplies, food supplies and what not, 
for a quarter of a million people for a month? 
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Mr. Suarrer. Undoubtedly, it is an unusual county. I think it is 
the most unusual county in ‘the United States, Senator. But I do 
believe, yes, and I think we show, that there is a tremendous pote anel 
for emergency housing and reception of evacuees in rural areas, and 
probably that rural people are more receptive to considering their 
resources for that purpose than many others. 

We also, I believe, can show that there are tremendous resources out 

. the field that can be and might be the only available food supplies 
that. would be left. For instance, we have some 165,000 head of cat- 
tle in the feed lots that are practically on a year-around basis. That 

a lot of meat. 

If the butchering facilities of the Denver stockyards and other 
principal stocky ards were done aw: ty with, by mobilizing our custom 
butchering and putting on the extra help that is avail: ible, we could 
feed that number of people fresh meat from our own resources and 
t would run into an endless supply for that amount of people. 

There would be much more available for other areas. Wheat for 
lour, there is only one yardstick there, and that is the amount of 

illing resources that would be left. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Shaffer, has the National Federal Civil 
lefense Administration advised your organization as to the effect 
of fallout, and have you taken that into consideration in making your 
plans ¢ 

Mr. SuHaFrer. Yes, sir; it could seriously affect our plans if it hap- 
pened to come in our direction. The livestock industry around there 
is usually of considerable size on practically every farm. There is 
probably no means of protecting that livestock. 

Some 2 miles from my place is a feed lot, with 22,000 head of cattle 
on feed all the time. There would be no way of saving those. It 
affects our plans in that we must make all of our traffic-control pro- 
posals very flexible, so that if the fallout pattern should develop in 
our direction, we can move east and west, or north and south. The 

revailing winds in our area are such that we are probably fortunately 
situated: 

Senator Kerauver. The prevailing wind is from the west? 

Mr. Suarrer. Generally, from the west to the northwest. It is not 
impossible that it cannot be over us, that is, the unusual would be that. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, what did you do about organizing your 
farms and homes to give shelter to people? Were they contacted, 
und was it found out how many they could take care of ? 

Mr. Suarrer. Yes, sir; we organized our rural areas on the basis 
of the rural school districts, of which we have 86 in the county, each 
one of which now has a civil-defense agency organized for the purpose 
of receiving, allocating the people there in separate rural homes, each 
one capable of handling not so much, Senator, a certain number, be- 
cause we do not. feel it possible to determine what a set number could 
be, but will handle the problem as it develops to the best of their 
ability, and the capabilities in evacuating Denver would seem to be 
between two and three hundred thousand people in our direction. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, you said it was done on the basis of school 


district. Who had the responsibility, the supervisor of the school 
district ? 
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Mr. Suarrer. The organizational setup is a rural section within 
our civil-defense agency that is headed by Mr. Ted Putnam, who is 
accompanying me on this trip. He has three sections: First, farm food 
production ; second, farm food administration ; the third, farm district 
organization. His deputy for organization is the county swperintend- 
ent of schools. 

In general, the president of the school board for the district is the 
district civil defense director, and he has such staff under him as is 
necessary to handle the details that would fall to his district. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Shaffer, how are the people who are the 
evacuees going to know where to go? 

Mr. Suarrer. Well, they won’t know, to answer that question di 
rectly. ‘They will be taken under the control of the county agency at 
the county line. To that point, it is the responsibility of the tricounty 
agency in which Denver is a part. 

Once they cross the county line, our traffic control personnel take 
them and direct them to the holding areas, thence to the school districts 
which serve as reception centers from which point they are, in turn, 
assigned to specific farm homes. 

Senator Krerauver. How long would it take you to get them all 
assigned, that is, a quarter of a million? 

Mr. Suarrer. We found, on an average, it took about 20 minutes 
to handle 200 people on our test exercise. We have 86 centers to do 
this. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have anything you want to say about 
the cooperation you have gotten from the Department of Agricul- 
ture on this program, Mr. Shaffer? 

Mr. Suarrer. Well, sir, that is primarily the reason that I am in 
Washington. Following our test exercise in December, I made some 
inquiries as to how Commodity Credit inventories and also farm 
commodities under Department of Agriculture commodity credit loans 
could be considered as far as our food procurement procedures were 
concerned. I asked for a ruling on that phase of it. 

I received a very ambiguous reply. Generally, nothing had been 
determined, or it was unpredictable what it would be, and I was 
interested in this trip to see if it could be clarified. 

I have, or had, an appointment yesterday with the Department of 
Agriculture. It seems they have arrived, and they stated largely as 
a result of my inquiry, at an interim policy which seems to me to be 
entirely unrealistic and totally inadequate. 

Briefly, it states that the supplies of Commodity Credit products 
themselves will not be available for local civil-defense agencies; that 
is, in case all communication is destroyed with Washington offices of 
the Department of Agriculture, they will permit some of their agency 
in the areas corresponding to Federal defense regional areas, to be 
authorized to release some products on the basis of need. 

And I think that that is an entirely unrealistic approach inasmuch 
as the man in Kansas City is just as likely to be unavailable as in 
Washington, D. C., if he still remains. 

I suggested that they give serious consideration to carrying that 
on down to the local level, inasmuch as there are at least two agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture in every county, both of which are 
integrated closely into our county plan, and could very well function 
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at the point that the resources need to be available and that the work 
can be done, and where the people will be taken. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean, you were informed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that they would primarily issue orders 
from Washington, but that they might authorize their regional direc- 
tor, which in your case is Kansas City, to release a certain number 
of things in case of emergency ¢ 

Mr. Suarrer. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. But you feel—and I certainly agree with you— 
that that is unrealistic. 

In the first place, you might not be able to be in touch with either 
Washington or Kansas City, and that under their authorization or 
directive from the Civil Defense Administration, you should have 
plans set up so that food could be released at the local level? 

Mr. Suarrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. With whom did you talk in the Department of 
Agriculture about it ? 

Mr. Suarrer. Those I talked with there, the meeting was headed 
by Mr. Ted Gold, Theodore Gold, who is the assistant to the Under 
Secretary, True Morse. At the meeting was a Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dice, 
and a Mr. Simons. 

Senator Kerauver. Who did you understand to be the person in the 
Agriculture Department in charge of civil defense, or in charge of 
carrying out their part of the program ? 

Mr. Suarrer. Well, in September of last year a delegation was made 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration to the Department of 
Agriculture under which they are responsible for three items. 

One, the control of biological warfare induced by enemy agents, 
control of enemy-caused fire in the rural areas, and maintenance of 
idequate supply of emergency food in both attack and support areas. 
That delegation is to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Gold is the liaison between the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Krrauver. As far as you can see, though, the directives 
have not been implemented or worked out very clearly ? 

Mr. Suarrer. I can see no particular accomplishment. 

Senator Kerauver. You see no evidence of it ? 

Mr. Suarrer. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any other suggestions, Mr. Shaf- 
fer, that would be helpful? 

Mr. Suarrer. I would like to mention the suggestion that I have 
made to both the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that they could adequately implement their 
responsibility by means of some plan such as a sealed package food 
plan, which might contain emergency food for 25 people for some set 
time, such as 10 days, that could be stored in rural areas where it 
would be not subject to probable destruction in case of an attack, and 
it is my thought that it could easily be put, in the farm areas, into 
the farm homes, through either existing Agriculture Department 
agencies or through local civil-defense agencies, and it would go a 
long way toward any uncertainty that might result from radiological 
fallout, because there would be some supplies in areas that might be 
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well protected, in basements and such as that, and the survey that we 
have made in that county would indicate that nearly every farm home 
has resources for storing that food, and they certainly would need no 
further plan of sealing i it for protection, similar to what they would 
use if they wanted to store wheat in my granary or in a public grain 
storage place. The same penalties would easily apply. 

Senator Krrauver. What did the Department of Agriculture say 
about that plan ? 

Mr. Suarrer. There was very little comment. They didn’t seem 
to want to get anything so far away from Washington. 

Senator Krrauver. Has the National Farmers Union taken any 
position about these issues that you have talked about ? 

Mr. Suarrer. Yes; they have for the past year and a half been 
active on civil defense and cooperated with the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency, and locally they have been of tremendous help. 

I don’t want to overemphasize the one farm organization. I have 
noted a similar attitude in associates on this national advisory com- 
mittee from the other two principal farm organizations. I believe it 
merely emphasized the potential in rural areas for civil defense 
purposes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Shaffer, do you have any other suggestions 
that would be of help to this committee, any suggestions for amend- 
ments of the civil defense law ? 

Mr. Suarrer. I am afraid, sir, that is rather over my head. I do 
believe that it has to be recognized, and more emphasis, probably, 
placed on the organization and development at local levels, because 
if anything like the mass simultaneous attack that is the basis of their 
planning were to happen, it is going to be at your county and city 
levels that the work is going to have to be done. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Shaffer, you will keep your organization in 
Weld County in constant readiness; I mean, you have practices and 
briefings, refreshers occasionally ? 

Mr. Suarrer. We will participate in the national exercises this 
June, and probably another local exercise during the late months of 
the year in the rural areas. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, your testimony has been of value to us, 
Mr. Shaffer, and we want to thank you very much for coming and 
testifying before our committee. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Suarrer. Thank you. 

Senator Kerrauver. We will have about a 5-minute recess, and 
then Governor Williams will testify at that time. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair, on behalf of all the subcommittee members, wishes to 
thank Governor Williams for taking the time to come to Washington 
today to give this subcommittee his observations on the civil defense 
program. 

I want to say, Governor Williams, that this is the Easter vacation 
and most of the Members of Congress and the Senate are out of the 
city. Otherwise the House Members from Michigan and the two Sena- 
tors would be here personally to greet you, and all of the members of 
the subcommittee would also be here, but I am certain you understand 
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the necessity of Senators having a little relaxation, getting away from 
Washington and finding out what is going on back home. 

We are highly ple: ased also to have with us the lov ely and able wife 

of Governor WwW illiams, who is in our audience tod: ay. 

Governor Williams has been extremely active in the civil defense 
program since becoming Governor of the State of Michigan, and we 
fee] sure that his testimony will be of great value to this group. We 
all know, of course, that the State of Michigan constitutes one of the 

nost highly industrialized areas in the country and would most likely 
be one of the targets of an enemy attack. Three cities in Michigan, 
or rather four, I believe—Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids and Sault Ste. 
Marie—have been designated by the Civil Defense Administrator as 
being critical target areas. We are sure, therefore, that from Gover- 
nor Williams’ point of view it is mandatory that an adequate civil 
defense program be perfected. 

The Chair would like to say to the Governor that as a result of our 
hearings over the past few weeks, the Chair is convinced that one area 
that needs further clarification is the matter of the division of Federal 
and State responsibility. There appears to be a considerable amount 
of confusion in this regard. We hope the Governor will comment 
on this question in particular. 

We are extremely delighted to have G. Mennen Williams, who is 
-erving—is this your fourth or fifth term now? 

Governor Wiiuriams. Fourth. 

Senator Keravver (continuing). We are extremely delighted to 
have Governor Williams with us, and we will be glad to hear from 
you at this time, Governor Williams. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Governor Witu1AmMs. Thank you very much, Chairman Kefauver, 
Senator Saltonstall, Senator Symington. 

Before T begin my formal testimony, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the very gracious understanding of this committee 
with respect to the diffic ulties of the Governor getting around. 

Unfortunately, on my previous scheduled appearance, we had such 
turbulent weather that I was unable to take the plane from Michigan 
to come down here, and you very kindly also took into consideration 
the fact that we had a very important election yesterday and _post- 
poned this meeting until today. I am very appreciative of that. 

In beginning my testimony, I would like to be permitted to extend 
1 word of appreciation for the work of this committee. In my opin- 
ion, the investigation you are making and the analysis of the situa- 
tion it will allow are very much needed. 

Before I speak further I wish to say unequivocally that I think the 
FCDA Administrator and his staff have been doing as good a job as 
possible under the conditions under which they operate. But un- 
fortunately the FCDA has been the stepchild of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

And I might interject for a moment a word and point to this chart 
with which I am sure you are all familiar. 
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This is a chart that the Federal Government has prepared of its 
various operations. As you understand, here is the President’s Office 
and here are the various Cabinet officers. Here is the Department of 
Defense, and way down here some place—I am sure you will find it 
quicker than I could because you supplied this to me, as I left mine 
at home—here is the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, and you 

can see that it is a long way from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tiatir and the other Departments and agencies with which he should 
be operating on this organizational chart. 

Now, this is perhaps merely a fortuitous circumstance that in the 
printing of this they are lost way down here, but I think in the ac- 
tual operations this circumstance also appears and that there isn’t 
the close connection which would be best for the operation of this 
Department, as I hope I will bring out later on. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I think that chart is of importance. We 
would like to have it filed as an exhibit. 

Governor WiiuiaMs. I can identify it for you. Perhaps I should 
have. This is the organization of Federal executive departments 
and agencies, data as of January 1, 1955, to accompany Committee 
Report No. 15. This is the United States Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, John L. McClellan, of Arkansas, chairman. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Governor WiiuiaMs. As it appears, then, unfortunately the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has been the stepchild of the Federal 
Government. As a consequence, while much of their work has in- 
trinsic merit, it does not always mesh in completely with the overall 
picture of national defense or even of Federal operations. 

I would like also to interject to say that tribute certainly should be 
paid to the several State civil-defense organizations, and particularly 
to the volunteer workers, who, I think, have done an outstanding job 
throughout the country. 

They haven’t always received as much recognition either from gov- 
ernment or their fellow citizens as they should, but they carried on and, 
I think, have given us a basic group who, in the time of emergency, will 
be of utmost help. 

At the outset let me say I make two basic assumptions about civil 
defense : 

1. Civil defense is a component part of national defense and must 
be integrated into the overall policy of national defense. 

Civil defense is a joint F ederal-State operation. 

As to the first assumption that. civil defense is, or should be, an 
integrated component of our national defense policy, it seems to me 
perfectly obvious that civil-defense policies are affected by other na- 
tional-defense policies. For example, our civil-defense program 
would probably ie different under a defense policy of so-called massive 


retaliation as contrasted with a policy of resisting aggression through 
local actions with conventional weapons. Quite conceivably it would 
be different under policies of using conventional weapons as con- 
trasted with atomic weapons even of the pinpoint variety designed to 
destroy every installation but not cause heavy casualties. Certainly, 
civil defense is going to be different accor aang t0 the degree of warning 


the military can give and according to the e 


cacy of the local defense 
shield. 
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Naturally, under such an assumption it is of the utmost importance 
that there be coordination between the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the Defense Department, et cetera, of a very high degree. 

As to the second assumption, that the civil-defense operation is a 
Federal-State operation, this assumption seems necessary because 
of two reasons. First, the overall knowledge of civil defense must 
necessarily be Federal. The States obviously cannot be intimately 
knowledgable on the world military situation or military weapons. 
This is a field of natural Federal jurisdiction. Furthermore, plan- 
ning in this field must be overall and national. It seems to me also 
axiomatic that there must be an operational area that is Federal, which 
puts the overall plans into effect and guides the Nation’s overall re- 
sponse in time of general emergency. 

The second reason as to why the program should be joint Federal- 
State relates to why the State should be a partner. This point can be 
viewed from two aspects. ‘To make all the operations Federal would 
require such a duplication of present State operations and build up 
such a Federal bureaucracy as would be both intolerable and too 
costly. The other aspect, of course, is that traditionally the State has 
operated in the field of local police powers, has the present organiza- 
tions, and the pertinent legal authority and jurisdiction. 

With the hope of helping in the coordination of civil defense with 
other national defense policy and in the strengthening of Federal- 
State operations, I make the following recommendations and observa- 
tions: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administration should be transferred 
into the Department of Defense. It should be given equal status with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration Administrator should be given the title and office of Secretary 
of Civil Defense. 

This would give civil defense immediate access to all strategic and 
tactical information which might affect civil-defense planning. It 
would also permit civil-defense problems to get consideration in over- 
all defense planning. 

Civil-defense problems would be considered and coordinated in 
Office of Defense Mobilization planning. The relationship of Atomic 
Energy Commission and civil defense would be closer and clearer. 

2. Federal Civil Defense Administration has established basic as- 
sumptions for planning. The latest of these appear to be dated June 
16, 1954. They seem to be based on a philosophy of dispersal. 
Whether these assumptions have been replaced or modified because of 
change of targets, due to a policy of massive retaliation or because of 
change of defense policy due to the difference in effect of the A-bomb 
«nd the H-bomb, is not entirely clear. It seems appropriate that all 
Federal agencies should cooperate to develop definitive general as- 
sumptions on which the State could act. Incidentally, it would be 
helpful to have these brought together in a single operation order for 
easy understanding and clear operation. 

3. There appears to be no well-coordinated Federal program in the 
event of a national attack. No specific lines of authority or communi- 
cation between the Federal Government and the States have been set 
up. For example, it has not been made clear whether the President 
will be in communication with the Governors, or whether there will 
be other liaison. 
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In some cases, the Federal Civil Defense Administration has estab- 
lished a particular policy for State use and requested State coopera- 
tion. After the State has enacted the program and exerted a good 
deal of effort, the program is then forgotten or ignored by the Federal 
( _ Defense Administration. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has yet to establish an 
vaasalueaseas table of organization or set up a standard manual of 
operation for the State use in organizing their own civil-defense pro- 
gram. At various times, the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has, by. letter, informed the States of procedure, but such correspond- 
ence is infrequent and disconnected. 

One example of this is the civil-defense transportation program. 
Michigan was asked to set up the Office of Director of Transportation 
Services within the Office of Civil Defense. This was done, and sev- 
eral meetings were held between the Federal and State officials. How- 
ever, between April 15, 1954, and October 5, nothing was forthcoming 
from Federal Civil Defense Administration. On October 5, at Michi- 
gan’s request, a meeting was held between Michigan officials and the 
Transportation Chief of Federal Civil Defense Administration, for 
the purpose of bringing the State officials up to date. Nothing was 
settled at that meeting, and we heard nothing further until February 
18, when we were asked to meet with a defense mobilization trans- 
portation team. 

May I just interject here that the point I am making is that the 
operation was begun under Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
We tried to follow through with it. Nothing much happened, and 
then the next thing we know Office of Defense Mobilization comes into 
the picture with some kind of a program. 

Here again we found a dearth of any effective leadership policy at 
the Federal level. To our knowledge there is still no Federal policy 
for the direction of emergency transportation procedure. 

Another example of lack of guidance at the Federal level is the 
anticipated status of the National Guard in the event of a national 
attack. The governors do not know whether the guard units will be 
federalized immediately, whether they will be available to the States 
for some period of time, or whether they will be permanently available 
for State use. Our own guard has been trying to determine what the 
policy will be, as has our Michigan civil-defense department, but so 
far nothing has resulted. 

The FCDA has supplied the States with clear information of the 
basic problems of civil defense. They have defined the problems 
raised by nuclear weapons, and have in general indicated the overall 
defenses against these weapons. 

However, this supply of information has been accompanied by a 
public relations program which has resulted in confusion at the State 
level. What is stated in FCDA bulletins may not agree with state- 
ments made by Federal officials. 

For some time now, the official FCDA publications have advised 
that warning time, in the event of an attack, will be too short to permit 
mass evacuation of major metropolitan areas, Yet the Adminis- 
trator, in several appearances, has stated that such areas must be 
evacuated. Such contradictory statements caused considerable con- 
fusion among the State directors. They issued a statement contain- 
ing strong protests against such procedure and urged that all public 
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pronouncements about the evacuation of major target cities be kept to 
a minimum. 

Yet as late as March 25 of this year, the Administrator was quoted 
in the Detroit Free Press to the effect that it would be impossible to 
evacuate any large cities because of short warning periods and in- 
adequate highways. Such vacilliation is a strong obstacle in any 
attempt to follow a stable defense pattern in the States and cities. 

6. Federal information comes to the State and public in highly 
technical form and terminology, which makes it almost useless to the 
general public. 
~ I would like to interject here that there have been several very 
excellent publications in terms which the public could understand, 
but that hasn’t applied to all of the various areas of interest, and it is 
the fact that it is very difficult for 48 separate jurisdictions to try and 
make a breakdown of something of a technical character that could 
be much better done in a central spot. 

Senator SauronstraLtn. Mr, Chairman, might I just interrupt Gov- 
ernor Williams to say that before I knew this meeting was set wp so 
late, 1 made some engagements, and I am afraid I have got to leave. 
[ apologize very much. 

Governor WiiuiAMs. It has been a pleasure to be able to talk to 
you while you were here, sir. 

Senator SaLrronstaLuL. As one member of the subcommittee, I appre- 
ciate your coming here. 

Governor Wiu1aMs. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 

Governor Wiii1AMs. Continuing, then, with an example of this, the 
information about the effects of radioactive fallout was buried deep 
in the body of a FCDA bulletin. The material was not prepared so 
that it could be easily reproduced and distributed by the State and 
local authorities. 

Besides it being concealed in the text, the information was not of a 
practical nature, It was very thorough in its treatment of the effects 
of the fallout, but contained nothing in the way of instructions as to 
what to do in the event an attack takes place. 

It may help in educating the public to know how long and how 
wide the radioactive cloud will be, and how fast it will travel, and 
how much exposure the human body can stand. But what is essential 
is the knowledge of how the people will be warned of an attack, 
and what they can do when it takes place. 

It is our belief in Michigan that the FCDA directives should be 
broken down in outline form and in simple language for mass dis- 
tribution. As it now stands, the local authorities must make this 
breakdown, and they generally do not have the staff to do this. 

7. The FCDA has, on several occasions, released important deci- 
sions without prior consultation with State agencies, although the 
States are a vital factor in the carrying out of such decisions. State- 
ments are made to the press days before the official notification by 
FCDA is received by the States. 

On February 15, 1955, the newspapers carried a release by the 
Atomic Energy Commission relative to the nature and effects of radio- 
active fallout. It was not until February 17 that the Michigan Civil 
Defense Administration received FCDA Bulletin No. 179, entitled 
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“Residual Radiation in Relation to Civil Defense.” This information 
is essential to civil-defense planning and should not be given to thy 
press first and then to the State authorities. 

On March 7, 1955, the evening papers carried stories about a change 
in Federal policy on warning signals. This change was of extreme 
importance and requires a complete revamping of State procedures 
and education. It was not until March 9 that the Michigan Civil 
Defense Administration received official notification of the change. 
During the 2-day interim, the Michigan office received inquiries 
from reporters and local officials about a change which they had no 
knowledge of. 

8. Federal programs are formulated without regard for State and 
local law. The Michigan constitution forbids the State to pledge 
its financial resources for agency use. Yet the FCDA stipulated 
that the use of pumping equipment by the State could only be «a 
quired by the States assuming financial responsibility for the equip 
ment. As a consequence, Michigan was prevented from using this 
equipment for a long period. It was stockpiled completely useless 
toanyone. After many conferences and considerable time, the FCDA 
agreed to make minor adjustments in their regulations to permit the 
State and cities to use this equipment. 

9. Insufficient information is available about probable distribution 
of Federal stockpiles. This makes it impossible to draw up an intelli 
gent and realistic plan at the State level. There are at present several 
million dollars worth of medical supplies stockpiled in a Marshall, 
Mich., warehouse. Our Michigan civil-defense office repeatedly re- 
quested information about the probable distribution of those supplies 
in the event of an attack. The FCDA has told them it would not 
be possible to designate any portion of the stockpile for Michigan 
use. So the State has not been able to plan effectively for its own 
distribution program. 

It is my belief that all of these shortcomings in the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration can be remedied if it is transferred to the 
Defense Department. If the Administrator is given the status and 
authority which such a transfer would necessitate better coordination 
among the agencies involved would certainly result. 

There is a desperate need for such coordination. The master 
plan for defense of our civilian population should be as concise and 
detailed as the plan for any military operation. Our ability to retal- 
iate against an enemy attack will be small compensation if our people 
are unable to protect themselves from such an attack. 

Senator Kreravver. Governor Williams, I want to say I think your 
statement is constructive criticism and the soundest suggestions that 
our committee has received for improving our civil-defense program. 
it is well considered and based upon experience, and it will certainly 
be very helpful to us of this subcommittee and to the Senate. 

I do have some questions I want to ask later, but I at this time 
call on Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with what 
you say. 

Governor, I think your statement is the best statement we have had 
so far on the problem. 
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Incidentally, it isn’t a bipartisan problem, because many of the 
riticisms that you have made were given to the committee, as the 
chairman remembers, by Governor Herter, of Massachusetts. I was 
specifically reminded of that in your comments with respect to the 
National Guard. 

Governor Witt1amMs. May I point out, too, that some of these criti- 
cisms that I have made, I made also while we had a Democratic admin- 
stration, so that my criticisms are not directed in any partisan 
direction. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, you feel the civil-defense 
program is not receiving at any Federal level the proper attention 
that it should have; is that correct ? 

Governor Wiiur1ams. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Symincton. Well, in case you aren’t familiar with a tort 
made by Field Marshal Montgomery last October, before some en- 
gineering society in England. As I remember it, he said there were 
{ major aspects to any possible future war, and that civil defense 
was one of the 4, and it was the one that was being the most neglected. 

Based on your statements, you would agree with the field marshal 
on that, wouldn't you? 

Governor Witu1aMs. I would agree with that completely. I mean, 
all you have to do is to look at the budgets to get some idea of what 
thought has been given. I think, as a matter of fact, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has two-thirds of the number of em- 
ployees as the Smithsonian Institute. Now, that is a very fine insti- 
tute, but also the survival of our people is a matter of extreme im- 
portance, and I think that we must give greater attention to it. 

And I have a feeling, as I pointed out in my statement, that the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has been sort of kicked around 
as a stepchild. 

For example, this is a very small thing, but it is illustrative of 
what happens. We were invited to designate certain press and other 
people to go out to one of these atomic explosions, and we went ahead 
hae designated certain people, and all of a sudden the Atomic 
Energy Commission comes in, and they hadn’t been in the picture 
at all before, and said, “This person can’t go,” whereas that person 
complied and was qualified in every way to go under the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. I hasten to say there is no question 
of subversion, or anything. It was just a matter of minor detail. 

Senator Symrneron. If I may pursue this subject in a lighter vein, 
you wouldn’t say they are preserving the Smithsonian Institution pri- 
marily to put in the relics of what is left. 

But seriously, I think we are spending about $35 billion a year 
to aid and protect and support the military, and about $40 million a 
year to aid and support the remainder of the 160 million people in 
this country. Would that be about a fair analysis of your considera 
ie of the importance that this Government is giving to the Federal 

‘ivil Defense program ¢ 

Governor Wiii1aMs. I think that is true, and I think that this is 
something which is fairly deep-seated. 

I can remember that when the Ground Observer Corps was first 
mentioned, they planned to train those people sort of by correspondence 
course and to have no correlation with the Air Force or anything at 
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all, and I think the whole operation has had that kind of a haphazard 
characteristic. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I think it is interesting that 
with this great Governor down here, we are here, and yet upstairs 
in a routine investigation of the military we have quite a few more 
Senators interested in that because the subject of civil defense has 
been played down. 

I would like to ask one more question : 

You mentioned this idea of putting Civil Defense in the military, 
with the Secretary of Civil Defense. If that was not done for reasons 
of organization or disagreement with it as an idea on the part of the 
head of the executive branch, what you would really like to see, am I 
correct in asking, is that the Civil Defense Administrator, who reports 
to the President, be given actually the same authority and responsi- 
bility that a Cabinet member is given. In other words, what you would 
like to do, as I understand it, is raise this critical problem to our 
national defense to Cabinet level; is that a fair statement ? 

Governor WiiiiAMs. Yes; I think it can be put that way, although 
I would emphasize not so much the prestige, although I don’t think 
you are emphasizing that especially, but I don’t think there is the 
necessary interplay between the development of a defense program 
stressing the military here, and the Civil Defense over here. I think 
thy ought to be so locked together that our military programs and 
our Federal Civil Defense programs take cognizance of each other. 

For example, we talked about or heard talked about a program of 
massive retaliation. Now, obviously a program of massive retaliation, 
which suggests that our opposition would have a somewhat similar 
program, at the time it was discussed, the primary target, at least in 
popular parlance, shifted from the city population to our own strategic 
Air Force. 

But Civil Defense planning, to the best of my knowledge, never 
changed its basic assumption, and yet that might have made a tre- 
mendous difference in what kind of a program we should have. It 
seems to me that not to keep the two very closely correlated is to be 
most inefficient. 

Senator Symineron. One final line of questioning. 

In the executive branch there are three types of jobs which report to 
the President. There is a Cabinet officer with, in effect, a statutory 
position like the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and then there are other people who have not got that type and 
character of position who, nevertheless, are asked to sit with the 
Cabinet, like the head of the Office of Defense Mobilization or the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and then you can go down to 
the people who report to the President, but aren’t given the oppor- 
tunity even to meet with the Cabinet, of which, to the best of my 
knowledge, is the position in which Governor Peterson, the head of 
Civil Defense, finds himself. 

Now, what I would like to know is, based on your experience and 
your interest in the subject and your very able statement, do you think 
that the head of Civil Defense should be a component part under the 
Secretary of Defense, or do you think that he should remain reporting 
directly to the President. but have a Cabinet level and be truly consid- 
ered a member of the President’s first team, you might say ? 
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Governor Witx1aMs. Well, I think there are two problems involved, 
Mr. Senator. I think that the problem of giving prestige to Civil 
Defense is a very important one. 

That can be met by giving Cabinet status to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator, but there is a second problem involved, and that 
is the problem of coordination of the military, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and so on. 

Now, just because the Federal Civil Defense Administrator can 
report directly to the President doesn’t necessarily mean that he has 
the necessary entree into the Defense Department or into the Office 

f Defense Mobilization or Atomic Energy Commission. I mean, I 

ave that in our own somewhs at antiqu: ited State government. 

I have 115 State agencies, all of which report to me, but there are 
five or six health departments that all report to me directly but they 
don’t tie in with each other, and I think here we need both things. 

We need the prestige in the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
and we need the ability to tie him in with these other departments 
which seem to make decisions on our defense policy. 

Senator Symineton. Well, of course, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is not in any way tied in to the Department of Defense except 
through liaison. 

Governor Witt1aMs. No; that is correct. 

Senator Syamneron. I think you have a very good thought there, 
and that you might clarify and clean up a lot of this mess, which is 
what it is, a bureaucratic mess, if you did make the Director of Civil 
Defense directly responsible to the Secretary of Defense, and therefore 
make the Secretary of Defense directly responsible to the people for 
the proper recognition of Civil Defense, along with all other aspects 
of defense. 

Governor Wiri1aMs. That’s right. You are perfectly correct. It 
doesn’t clear up finally the problem of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, but I think it clears up the military and, in part, clears up the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, because the Defense Secretary sits in 
and has an important part on that particular board. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Governor 
Williams for coming down and giving us this very able and construc- 
tive presentation with respect to what is not really a problem, unless 
some day it becomes the greatest problem that we have. 

Senator Keravver. Well, I think we all are grateful to Governor 
Williams. 

For your information, Governor, we are now preparing an interim 
report in which we will make some legislative recommendations to 
the full committee and to the Senate, and your statement will certs uinly 
be very helpful to us. 

Governor WitiiaMs. Thank you very much. 

Senator Keravver. I wanted to ask you one or two questions. 

Would you say at the present time that if we got into a shooting war 
this spring, that insofar as preparation for the ‘defense of our civilian 
population, we are practically unprepared ? 

Governor Wit1aMs. Well, an honest answer to that would be 
very alarming one, but I think that your question must be anewed 
by the fact that we are largely unprepared. 
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I think in his own testimony before this committee Mr. Peterson, ; 
Governor Peterson, pointed out that maybe two-thirds of the le 
would be ready. 

Now, as I analyze what has been going on, there has been a lot of 
disconnected efforts to prepare for civil defense. In other words, 
there has been a lot of very excellent training of individuals on self- 
survival that was more true, say, 2 or 3 years ago around the time of 
the Korean conflict when all of the se bn hildren, for example, were 

taught first aid, and they were taught to lean against one side of the 
building, and all of that, and I think that proceeded very well. 

But if a bomb dropped, say, on New York tomorrow, I just don’t 
know what liaison the Federal Civil Defense Administrator would 
have with the Governor of New York or with the mayor of New York, 
and I doubt if it is spelled out any place. 

I know that if an attack came upon the city of Detroit, just what 
I could expect from the Federal Government 1s nowhere written out. 
And I think that the Federal Government, to the best of my knowledge, 
has no operating order which would galvanize into action people all 
over. 

Now, I saw in Governor Peterson’s testimony here, that they had 
a control center. Now, I think that this committee ought to take 

look at that control center, because, to the best of my knowledge, 
that control center is not adequate to take care of running the whole 
defense of the entire country. As a matter of fact, it probably isn’t 
a sufficient control center in its physical aspects to be the control cen- 
ter in a particular State. So if the bomb dropped, I could see a lot 
of disconnected efforts of individuals at survival. 

But as an overall operation, I think we would break down in many, 
many spots. 

Senator Keravver. I was much interested, and I fully agree with 
your statement, about the necessity at this time for some ‘plain simple 
direct information and advice to our people as to what they can do. 
That would seem to me to be one of the first essentials, that is, what 
we have to work with now, what they can do to save themselves. 

Governor Wiiuiams. Well, I think, Mr. Senator, that especially 
since the discussion of radioactive fallout, the individual in a large 
city wouldn’t know whether his best bet was to try and dig in and find 
some shelter or whether, because the hydrogen bomb would blow the 
city high and down to maybe 20 feet below the ground, he ought to 
rush out and take the possible consequences of radioactive fallout. I 
think the individual is left with a question as to which of the two 
alternatives would be the better. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the chairman yield? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, I will be happy to. 

Senator Symineton. Would you say the individual is almost as 
confused on this subject as the Government is? 

Governor Witttams. Well, I don’t want to answer that categorically 
because I think a lot of people probably don’t even know what is going 
on, and so they are not confused—they are just oblivious. But inso- 
far as they are informed, or partially informed, I would say that 
they are highly confused. 

Senator SymiNneton. Will the chairman yield for one more 
moment ¢ 
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Senator Kerauver. I yield further. 

Senator Symineton. Governor Herter told us that nobody in his 
State had any idea what the National Guard was supposed to do in 
‘ase of an attack, and that there wasn’t a single Geiger counter with 
the National Guard in Massachusetts. Is that the situation in 
Michigan ? 

Governor WituiAMs. I can’t answer as to whether we have any 
Geiger counters or not, but I do know that we don’t know what their 
orders are going to be; whether we will be able to keep them for a 
number of hours of whether they will be immediately federalized. 

[ think we for a while, when part of our National Gaurd was 
federalized and we had State troops, I think we made efforts to 
provide them with Geiger counters nat we knew definitely that 
theirs was a civil-defense mission. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. In connection with your suggestion that the 
Civil Defense Administrator should be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, our committee, when the original law was written, con- 
sidered that proposal rather fully, and our attitude and conclusion 
at that time was that the Administrator should not be in the military, 
that this program would only be successful if we were able to get 
civilian governments and individuals to act and to assume a large 
part of the responsibility under Federal direction, and our fear was 
that if it were actually made a part of the Military Establishment, 
there might be some difficulty in working with the States and the local 
communities working through the military components of other public 
bodies 

That was what was behind the idea of making it a civilian office. 
But we did provide in the law that in the event of an enemy attack, 
the President would have the right to declare martial law, if neces- 
sary, in which the military would substantially take over, or to the 
extent directed. And this whole problem of how they are going to 
work together, I confess, has been causing me a great deal of concern. 

The present, situation is that in the Military ‘Establishment under 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Mr. Burgess, way down the list, is the Office of Civil 
Defense, in which a very good man is there, Colonel Beers, and he has 
a staff of 5 or 6 people. 

But I appreciate the fact that with the importance the military 
must play in the picture, whether there is martial law declared or 
not, this is nothing like the setup that civil defense must have in the 
military if there is to be any first place importance given to it; in 
the second place, anybody there with the right to speak with some 
authority; and, in the third place, to properly present the problems 
and the demands of civil defense upon the military. 

So, my suggestion had been that there should be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense who would be the liaison officer with the civilian 
Administrator, for the purpose of seeing that the defense part of our 
Government played its part and did its duty. What Gout you think 
of an arrangement like that, in lieu of your suggestion / 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, before the Governor answers, 

[ have a prominent official of my State here. He has got to catch a 
plane. If you and Governor W illiams will excuse me, I "have to leave. 
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Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much, Senator Symington, for 
coming. 

Governor WinitaMs. Senator, we have two important problems 
which you carefully delineated. 

The one problem is that somehow or other in making our defense 
plans we must see to it that the civil defense is a part of that plan so 
that when the military makes a particular plan, they have in the back 
of their mind, or preferably, in the front of their mind, that that plan 
must consider what happens to the civilian population over here. 

Now, that means that the closer you can get Federal civil defense 
into the thinking of the Army and the Navy and the Air Force, the 
better it is. 

Now, I think that your suggestion of having an Assistant Secre- 
tary who would be on the same level as the Secretary of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, I assume to represent the civil defense, 
might very well accomplish that. And your point is that you have, 
in addition to that person, a second individual who, I take it, would 
have Cabinet rank ? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I felt that the Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator should sit on the Security Council; as to whether he should 
have Cabinet rank, we had not discussed, but I think he should be in 
a more important position than he is at the present time. 

And I had not suggested, necessarily, that the Assistant Secretary 
be in the same category as the Secretary of War, Air, or the Navy. 
But in the Defense Department here, directly under the Secretary of 
Defense, they do have a number of Assistant Secretaries who cover 
the whole waterfront, that is, they are not assigned to any one of the 
particular services, and that was the place where I had suggested that 
the military should have one specifically in the civil defense field. 

Governor WirxrraMs. Well, I think that the plan you suggest cer- 
tainly would have possibilities of accomplishing the objective. It 
would depend in part on the person who was the Defense Secretary. 

If the Defense Secretary would insist that whatever title this civil 
defense person had would have the right to be considered along with 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air force in planning and in setting up 
your operations, then it wouldn’t make any difference what you called 
him; it would work. Now, how you could accomplish that by legisla- 
tion is something I imagine you can figure out better than I. 

But turning to keeping this in operation, as a civil operation rather 
than military, of course, the governor has a dual capacity. He is like 
the President, a civilian, but he is the commander in chief of all of 
the State’s military, the National Guard, the Air National Guard, and 
in those States that have it, the Nava] Militia. 

Now, it seems to me that the dual characteristic can be preserved and 
that the people won’t feel that they are being told by the military 
just what they are doing, and yet you have to keep the military and 
the civil defense people ‘together i in some way. For example, we are 
getting all of these antiaircraft and Nike establishments around the 
city. 

Now, you have got to your planning set up in such a way that 
that gears in with your civil defense. There has got to be somebody 
who will bring together the civil defense people and the military. 


And if they have coequal jurisdiction, why, they can each go their 
several ways. 


Neer e eee a ar nid 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, I certainly agree with you that something 
must be done about it because our experience here has been that it is 
very difficult to get the military people to pay much attention to 
or give much consideration to the tremendous ly important problem of 

vil defense. We must find a solution to this important problem that 
vou have raised. 

Governor WituiaAMs. Senator, I just would like to say this: that 
more recently the Air Force has put in, I think he is a lieutenant 
colonel to work with the Ground Observer Corps, and he has done a 
very good job, and the coordination there has been excellent. 

I don’t mean to imply that there has been no cooperation at all, but 
| think at the top planning level there has been all too little. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor, I am not going to ask you a question 
about this, but I did want to make an explanation. 

The Federal Office of Civil Defense is at Battle Creek. I have been 
critical of it being at Battle Creek. I have said that I would like very 
much to see decentralization of some of the executive offices out in 
the Nation. 

[ would like to see Battle Creek have some executive department, and 
certainly that was a good place for some agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but that I had a feeling that since Federal Civil Defense 
had to operate by way of delegations to the various executive depart- 
ments, delegation to the Defense, and delegation to Public Roads and 
delegation to Health, Education, and W elfare. and others, it is going 
to be very difficult for them to carry out their delegations unless they 
have some people here in Washington to confer on a high level with 
the agencies that they have delegated to. 

They have made 26 delegations of authority. As of now, very few 
of them have been carried out. Some of them have been only recently 
made. So that has been the attitude that I have had in mind in the 
suggestion that we could better have the Interior Department or the 
Veterans’ Administration or something else at Battle Creek than 
Federal civil defense. 

I don’t want you to comment on that, unless you want to. Our 
present attitude is to give them a chance to see how it will work, and 
if there isn’t the proper coordination, if they can’t do business with 
these agencies here from Battle Creek, ibaa later the committee 
will make a recommendation that this whole matter will be recon- 
sidered. 

Governor WiiutaMs. I can make two comments on that. 

First of all, while I can’t from the outside make a complete judg- 
ment as to the FCDA operation, it would seem to me perfectly obvious 
that there must be at least a minimum-sized staff here in Washington 
to carry on the kind of liaison that you mention. I would agree with 
that perfectly. 

I don’t see how they could carry out that operation exclusively 
from Battle Creek or from any place else, and so I think that they 
must have a sizable staff here at the National Capital. 

Secondly, I would trade you even tomorrow for a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration mental hospital in Battle Creek for the FCDA. Not 
that I have anything against the FCDA, but I think that Michigan 
is somewhat shortchanged in hospital beds for the neuropsychiatric 
patients, and that is an establishment that could be converted to that 
without too much trouble. 
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Senator Keravuver. Well, that is really a hospital at the present 
time, I believe. 

Governor WituiaMs. Yes, it is. It started out originally as a pri- 
vate hospital and then was taken over by the Government and oper- 
ated as a general hospital. 

When the Federal Goverment was thinking of getting out of the 
building as a general hospital, the State of as put in a bid 
for it, for a mental hospital, and a review was made at that time of 
the possibilities of conversion. 

It was found that it wasn’t necessarily the best building for that 
kind of conversion, but that it was satisfactory to convert, and I 
think, if you will look at the number of patient beds that we have 
in Michigan for neuropsychiatric veteran patients, that we are below 
the national level, and we could have that in Michigan without being 
unfair to our neighbors. 

And it is something I know many of the veteran organizations are 
anxious to have in Michigan, and we are about to make a complete 
survey of the whole NP situation, and perhaps come to the Federal] 
Government to establish some sort of a hospital in Michigan. 

Let me say that we are very happy with the Federal civil defense 
folk. We like them very much, but you raised the point. If it came 
to making a trade, we would be very happy to do that. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, Governor, I wanted to ask you about the 
road matter. Senator Saltonstall and I went up before the subcom- 
mittee considering the road legislation and pointed out that all this 
matter of evacuation of our cities is somewhat academic unless we 
have adequate ingress and egress of roads for that purpose, and we 
suggested that the Federal Government should set aside a substantial 
amount, perhaps on a 75-percent basis, with the State and local com- 
munities making up 25 percent, to enable the special widening or 
special roads for evacuation uses in the event of an attack. 

Do you have any recommendations you wish to make in connection 
with this highway program ? 

Governor WriuiaMs. Yes. 

I would subscribe to that wholeheartedly. As a matter of fact, I 
think I went on record for that at least a year ago. We certainly could 
use that. 

That would be a matter of usefulness not only in time of emergency 
but would be a very important aspect to the growth of all of our cities 
today. I commend you for it. 

Senator Keravver. Governor Williams, in talking about the lack 
of coordination between FCDA and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
you referred to someone having been selected under FCDA authority 
to go to Nevada, and the Atomic Energy Commission wouldn't let 
him go. Is that just an individual or was he a newsman ? 

Governor Wits. I think he was a newsman. It wasn’t a mat- 
ter of the individual’s personal qualifications, because our Civil 
Defense Administrator was a somewhat ingenious person and he found 
some other category, and he is going out there, but not in the category 
he was originally going out under, so it was just a matter of bureau- 
cratic redtape and the 2 administrations getting in, where there should 
be only 1. There wasn’t anything wrong with the individual at all. 
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I think, now that you mention it, the problem was that this fellow 
was, 1 think, a country weekly newspaperman, and the Atomic Energy 
people said it’s all right for daily papers to go, but they didn’t make 
any accounting for weekly papers, and so this fellow couldn’t go be- 
cause of that. 

Senator Krravver. If they are going to have weekly papers, they 
would have too many of them, I suppose. 

Governor WitiiaMs. Well, I don’t know. I think they could have 
left that to the legal authorities, given them a blanket number and let 
them figure out which was most important. 

I think it is of some importance to the rural communities to know 
something about civil defense, particularly since our whole idea is 
dispersal, and they are going to have the people pouring out of the 
cities into the rural community. 

Senator Keravver. In any event, it should have been worked out 
between the two before the thing was done. 

Governor WiiiiaMs. Yes. 

I mean, the particular merits of the situation are not as important 
as the foul-up Litwedh the two. 


Senator Keracver. We have quite a problem here also with the 
matter of dispersal of industries. 

Dr. Flemming has been before our committee and testified that there 
has been some dispersal by use of the rapid amortization provisions, 
but that has about run out. He has suggested that there should be a 
commission established to make a particular study to see what can be 
done to get further dispersal, see what is going to be done to protect 


the tax base of our cities if industries are moved away. 

Is there any program in Michigan, or do you have any suggestions 
that would be helpful to us, in that connection ? 

Governor WiiuiaMs. Well, of course, we in Michigan have a par- 
ticular concern because we have been the center of not only the auto- 
mobile but the military vehicle industry, and when you talk about 
dispersal, you can be talking about several different things at once. 

For example, I think that originally dispersal was meant to mean 
20 miles away. If the thing was 20 miles away, why, then, it was 
sufficient dispersal. 

As a matter of fact, a strategic bombing survey in Europe came up 
with the idea that one of the reasons the Germans had so much trou- 
ble was that they were so widely dispersed that by attacking their 
transportation, it was just as effective against them as to knock out a 
concentrated factory. So we feel that it would be very helpful to 
make a study of what exactly do you mean by dispersal. 

If it is adequate from a military point of view to have dispersal 
20 or 50 miles 

Senator Keravver. The original plan was 10 miles. 

Governor WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Well, the trouble is that sometimes industry comes to us and says, 
“Well, we ought to put our automobile plant in X State 500 miles 
from Michigan because the military want a dispersal policy.” 

Well, generally, when you run it down, you can’t find out who they 
were talking about, the military that said that, and there was some 
economic reason that they wanted to get the Federal Government to 
give them a writeoff on this. 
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So we think it is very important that a study be made as to just 
exactly how far you have to move for dispersal, and then that once 
that is determined, why, then, write your policies consonant with that 
clistance. 

We think there is a pretty important countervailing argument, and 
that is the fact that your labor supply is not completely mobile, and 
if you have trained workers of one kind in one area, you can’t blithely 
disperse your industry to another area and expect the workers to go 
into the other place. 

And if they don’t go, you have a necessary inefficiency because the 
new workers are not able to do as good a job, and then, of course, you 
have got the other workers who have been displaced from their 
industry. 

Now, I, of course, talk as somebody from an automobile state, but 
that would probably be equally true with watchmakers or something 
in New England. 

So I think to get the facts on this would be a great service. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have the matter of schools, highways, 
railroads. 

Governor WinuiaMs. That’s true. 

Sanitation, which is one of the big problems of our cities. 

Senator Kerauver. Congresswoman Griffiths had hoped to be here, 
but she is out of the city and her administrative assistant, Stan Wal- 
lace, came over to represent her. 

Governor Williams, we are very grateful to you, and your sugges- 
tions will be considered and acted upon, and we appreciate your in- 
terest and want to thank you again for coming down. 


Governor WutaMs. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Krerauver. The committee will stand in recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Unirep STaTEs SENATE, 
Civ1L DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), Symington, and Salton- 
stall. 

Also present : T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff; Charles 
Kress, and Charles Aldredge, consultants to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Other Senators will be here shortly. They, unfortunately, have 
been detained for a few minutes. 

The subcommittee is highly honored to have the opportunity of 
hearing Mrs. Hobby, the “Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and her distinguished group of assistants 
who have honored us by being here today. 

Mrs. Hobby, I believe that you have with you Mr. Bradshaw Min- 
tener, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Dr. Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mitchell, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Social Security, is representing Mr. Schottland today. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, Mr. Mitchell; and Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
the Commissioner of Education, 

Secretary Honpy. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. G. P. Larrick, the Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration; Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service; Mr. Dean Snyder, Office of Defense 
Coordinator. 

Did I get everybody ? 

Secretary Hogpy. I believe you did, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We are delighted to have you gentlemen here 
with us also. 

Because of the wide range of its responsibilities in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, Mrs. Hobby’s Department, I may say, probably 
affects the daily liv es of our American citizens more than any other 
exec utive agency. 


This fact underscores the task of Health, Education and Welfare 
in its various civil-defense activities. 
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Following Mrs. Hobby, the subcommittee will hear another eminent 
witness, Dr. Paul R. Hawley, who is now director of the American 
College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Hawley was Chief Medical Officer of the Allied Forces in Europe 
during World War II, was later medical director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and more recently served on the Hoover Commission 
task force on the Federal medical services. 

The general purpose of today’s meeting is to discuss the extent to 
which the medical program of the country is prepared to meet the 
civil-defense needs of total war. 

Governor Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Administrator, has testi- 
fied that Mrs. Hobby’s Department has assumed responsibility for 
organizing the medical resources of the United States to meet all 
aspects of atomic attack. 


The responsibility of Mrs. Hobby’s Department comes from the 
delegations of civil-defense authority which were made to her depart- 
ment on July 14, 1954, by the President of the United States. 


Mr. Braswell, I think we should place the delegations of authority 
in the record at this point. 


Mr. Braswetu. Yes, I have that here. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


FCDA DELEGATION No. 1 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of 
the national civil-defense program contemplated by the said act, including action 
in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare the following-described re- 
sponsibilities : 

1. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities_concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief 
or aid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 

2. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
for clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal civil-defense activities concerned with researeh with respect to, and 
detection, identification, and control of: (1) Communicable diseases in humans, 
(2) biological warfare against humans; (3) chemical warfare against humans, 
and (4) other public health hazards. 

4. Plan, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national pro- 
gram designed to provide Public Health Service Reserve professional personnel 
from support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 

5. Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, training ma- 
terials for incorporation in the curricula of schools and colleges throughout the 
United States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of 
civil-defense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during 
emergencies. 

6. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, technical guid- 
ance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures, designed 
to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functional com- 
ponents of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and other 
public-health facilities. 

7. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community 
facilities essential to health or functional components thereof for which the 
Public Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 
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8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extroardinary needs 
for food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

9, During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws and incur such obligations on behalf of 
the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from time 
to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In carrying out its responsibilities hereunder, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be governed by the following: 

The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review and 
coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take into con- 
sideration assignments respecting mobilization preparedness measures made to 
it by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

3. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as the agency having 
primary responsibility for the matters hereby delegated to it, shall undertake to 
coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall be responsible, 
after consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting 
such appropriations as may be required for its delegated responsibilities. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make such reports 
as may be required by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure con- 
sistency with national civil-defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. 

Date: July 14, 1954 

VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator, 

Approved: July 14, 1954. 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 

Senator Krerauver. We hope to hear the progress that has been 
made pursuant to these delegations, and also of the problems that have 
arisen in connection with their administration. 

The Chair would hope, Mrs. Hobby, in commenting on these dele- 

gations, that you will be very frank in discussing two questions that 
have troubled the subcommittee: First, whether these delegations are 
sufficiently concise and leave no doubt as to these civil-defense respon- 
sibilities of your Department; and the other is whether there is a 
clear dividing line between the Federal and State responsibilities in 
the medical field. 

The subcommittee feels sure that much progress has been made in 
medical preparations. We also know from the Hoover Commission 
task force report of February 19, 1955, that it stated “As a nation we 
are medically unprepared for atomic attack.’ 

Mrs. Hobby, again let me say how delighted we are to have you 
here, and we appreciate your cooperation; and I hope that this com- 
mittee may be of some assistance to you and your department in carr ¥- 
ing out and in performing these most important delegations in con- 
nection with civil defense. 

lhat is a Federal program which, I am sorry to say, has been some- 
what neglected by our people and our Government, Congress as well 
as other branches of the Government. 

Before you start your testimony, Mrs. Hobby, I have been advised 
that Major General Kirkman, Director General of Civil Defense of 
England, is present. Where are you, General? We are delighted to 
have you here. 
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General Kirkman, we would be glad if you would have a chair up 
here. We are always delighted to have representatives from our great, 
friendly neighbor, Great Britain, with us. We hope that we w ill have 
a chance of hearing some of your experiences in civil defense before 
you leave. 

General Kirkman. I am afraid I will have to leave; I can only stay 
a half hour, but another time I would be delighted to do so. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Hobby, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your own 
way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY BRADSHAW MINTENER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINIS. 
TRATION ; DR. LEONARD S. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE; SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND DEAN 
SNYDER, DEFENSE PLANNING OFFICER 


Secretary Hossy. Thank you, sir. 

I do have a prepared statement, and with me are the constituent 
heads who operate the delegations, and people from their staffs, so we 
can attempt to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Krrauver. Mrs. Hobby, would you desire to complete your 


statement before any questions are : asked ? 

Secretary Horry. At your pleasure. I think you might get a better 
overall picture of what we are doing, Senator, but that is at your 
pleasure. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, suppose you proceed, then, and we will 
see how it develops. 

Secretary Hossy. I want to thank you on behalf of the Depart- 
ment for this opportunity to appear before your committee, because 
there is nothing of greater importance to the people of the United 
States than competent planning in the area of the Federal civil de- 
fense, and in our area, we think, particularly. 

Mr. a and members of the committee, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is glad to be represented at these 
hearings. Our Department has a vital role to play in the area of civil 
defense for two reasons : 

First, the Department recognizes that the most valuable of all na- 
tional assets is our people—living and working together as family 
groups and as citizens in their respective communities. The basic 
peacetime programs of the Department are concerned with people. 
In time of attack the total resources of the Department would be con- 
centrated upon their needs. In other words, the safety and survival 
of people would have first claim upon our civil defense effort. People 
would provide the manpower resources to defend the Nation, to re- 
construct the economy, and to harness the war production with which 
to fight back and defeat the attacker. We remind ourselves constantly 
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of all this as we undertake increased responsibilities in the area of 
defense planning and preparedness. 

The motivation to do our part in civil defense exists throughout the 
Department. The Departmental Council, including our key officials, 
periodically reviews the progress made in terms of our established civil 
defense objectives. This is not a secondary matter—to be given atten- 
tion when the demands of our peacetime programs permit. As a 
matter of departmental policy, civil defense has high priority with 
us. 

The second reason relates to our responsibilities by delegation under 
the Federal Civil Defense Act, which is Public Law 920, 81st Congress. 
The committee already has in its files a copy of Delegation No. 1, dated 
July 14, 1954, and issued to this Department by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration with the President’s approval, under section 
201(b) of that act. 

This is a fairly new program on which we have been working in 
recent months, with funds provided in the 1955 Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act. Under the delegation, we are required to deal with nine 
substantive assignments as follows: 

(1) temporary financial assistance to injured or needy civilians; 

(2) clothing for civilians in need as the result of attack; 

(3) research, detection, and control of communicable disease, and 
other health hazards; 

(4) research, detection, and control of biological and chemical war- 
fare against civilians; 

(5) recruitment and training of mobile Public Health Service 
reserve personnel to be assigned to attacked areas as needed in an 
emergency ; 

(6) emergency restoration of community health facilities; 

(7) guidance for shelter and protective measures for schools and 
hospitals ; 

(8) training materials in civil defense skills and behavior for school 
curriculum use ; 

(9) provision for extraordinary food and drug inspection and con- 
trol in attacked areas. 

Mr. Chairman, may I at this time take the liberty of handing you 
a paragraph which was added after your copy was received. 

This isa second paragraph. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you. 

Secretary Honsy. These functions show the scope of the Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities under the delegation. It might be well for me 
to make clear a number of responsibilities which have not been dele- 
gated to us. (1) We do not have responsibility for the organization 
of casualty care in the event of enemy attack; (2) we do not have 
responsibility for planning and organizing whatever local programs 
of evacuation may be determined to be necessary and wise; (3) and 
we do not have responsibility for the mass care of homeless persons. 

These are functions of the Federal Civil. Defense Administration 
working directly with State and local governments and private agen- 
cles, 


HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENTAL ROLE 


_Our civil defense effort, however, did not begin with the delega- 
tion. The Department has assisted in many ways since the days of 
60031—55—pt. 2——10 
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the National Security Resources Board, and even earlier during the 
Defense Department’s 1948 study which resulted in the Hopley re- 
port. Since the beginning of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, by way of example, the Health Office of that agency has been 
continuously manned by officers on loan from the Public Health 
Service. 

Since 1949 many hours of staff time in the Department have been 
devoted to helping in the preparation of National Security Resources 
Board and FCDA technical manuals and bulletins within our several 
areas of competency. During this early period, however, we did not 
have formal delegations of civil defense responsibility, and more im- 
portantly we had no earmarked funds for this purpose. 

In Public Law 920, which became effective January 12, 1951, Con- 
gress provided for delegations to other Federal departments and agen- 
cies with the approval of the President, and required the Admin- 
istrator of FCDA to— 
utilize to the maximum extent the existing facilities and resources of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Furthermore, the report of Project East River, released in October 
1952, was a powerful stimulus to the full acceptance of this policy 
through its recommendation that: 

Civil defense must be accomplished, in the main, as an extension of the normal 
duties of various officials at all levels of government, assisted by volunteers and 
volunteer organizations. 

To us this means a built-in concept. It means using technical com 
petence which already exists within the Department, and it means 
building upon our long-established Federal-State relationships to ac- 
complish civil defense purposes—rather than creating a new and un- 
tried standby organization for health, welfare, education, and food 
and drug administration. The latter course would merely duplicate 
existing staff and facilities available in peacetime. It would not make 
good sense to do this. It would not be economical. It would be con- 
fusing to the States and localities, and to the agencies with which we 
normally work in peacetime. 

I am proud of the initiative we have taken within the executive 
branch to translate this built-in concept into action through the dele- 
gation’s program—of which the first delegation was issued to this 
Department. 





CURRENT PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Having received the delegation, we set about to do three things: 
(1) Obtain funds; (2) proceed with specific projects, and (3) develop 
a method of departmental coordination. 

We are now operating on money in the amount of $1 million con- 
tained in a supplemental appropriation for the current year. These 
funds became available to us last September. Our fiscal year 1956 
estimates of $1,600,000 were presented last month to the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which subsequently proposed the consolidation 
of these estimates by FCDA into a single package with those of other 
delegate agencies. This is now being done. 

For budget purposes, our current program includes 15 projects, 
with major emphasis on preemergency research and training—and a 
substantial bufldup of the Public Health reserve corps. Nine of 
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these projects are assigned to the Public Health Service; three are 
issigned to the Food and Drug Administration; two to the Social 
Security Administraiton ; and one to the Office of Education. 


DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION 


With regard to departmental coordination, the Assistant Secretary 
for Federal-State Relations, Mr. Mintener, is in immediate day-to- 
day charge of all defense activities, including those covered by Dele- 
gation No. 1. By order of the Secretary, his specific civil defense 
duties are: 

(a) Coordinate for the Department as a whole the defense activities of con- 
stituent organizations * * *; 

(b) Arrange for the dissemination of such civil defense information as may 
be approved from time to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration ; 

(c) Arrange for such reporting as may be required ; 

(d) Review the fiscal estimates, and the relative needs of constituent organ- 
izations for allocations of available appropriations, and make necessary rec- 
ommendations ; 

(e) Recommend to the Secretary the approval of such agreements with Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies as may be necessary ; and 

(f) Issue such supplementary instructions as may be necessary * * *. 

The Assistant Secretary is aided by a small unit devoting full time 
to defense coordination and by a staff planning committee composed 
of the defense representative of each constituent organization of the 
Department, 

In HEW Departmental Order No. 8 planning and operating assign- 

ents have been made to the four constituents previously mentioned— 
the Public Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the 
Office of Education, and the Food and Drug Administration. 


RELATIONS WITH FCDA 


The delegation provides that FCDA will furnish basic assump- 
tions, criteria, and standards, and review and coordinate the carrying 
out of our responsibilities. 

We are in day-to-day touch—by telephone, correspondence, and 
when necessary by personal conference—with FCDA staff, both in the 
Battle Creek headquarters and here in Washington. Much of this 
work involves professional and technical’ consultation—for example, 
between the FCDA Health Office and the Health Emergency Plan- 
ung Unit of the Surgeon General’s Office. As the work goes forward, 
technical matters and joint procedures will be reduced to writing in 
the form of working agreements at the technical level. The new Civil 
Defense Coordinating Board, under FCDA chairmanship, will pro- 
vide a further coordinating mechanism and a forum for policy dis- 
cussion. Assistant Secretary Mintener will be our representative on 
this Board. 

The substantive assignments that I mentioned earlier have been re- 
delegated to four of the constituent organizations within the Depart- 
ment. In general, these are as follows : 

1. Public Health Service—Emergency public health. 

2. Food and Drug Administration—Food and drug problems. 

3. Social Security Administration— Assistance and emergency 
clothing. 
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Office of Education—Teaching materials and protective meas- 
ures. 

Under these headings, the balance of my statement will consist of 
highlights on some of the specific activities being performed by these 
constituents. This is not a comprehensive summary, but rather a 
selection of items that may be of special interest to the committee. 


1. EMERGENCY PUBLIC HEALTH 


There are overwhelming health problems that would result from 
enemy attack using modern weapons. Let me cite some examples: 

Communicable disease: Think of the health hazards which will 
arise if large segments of our population should be dislocated either 
through evacuation or actual attack. We must take account in our 
planning of the spread of communicable disease—either with or with- 
out biological warfare attack—that would develop among evacuees, 01 
in communities without normal sanitation facilities and other health 
services. The strength to fight back would be seriously impaired un- 
less the public health could be maintained. Scientists in our labora- 
tories are now studying immunization procedures for use in an emer- 
gency; detection, prevention, and control of airborne diseases; and 
rapid identification of biological contaminants. 

Water and sanitation : Take community facilities. When local water 
supplies are only temporarily disrupted in a peacetime disaster, health 
hazards are great. Imagine, if you can, the wartime chaos associated 
with lack of water—whether through contamination or the destruc- 
tion of facilities by bombing. Add to this, the emergency problems of 
waste disposal among people who have for years relied on a sewer sys- 
tem and then find themselves abruptly w ithout one. Our civil defense 
program of sanitary engineering research has given new impetus to 
the study of emergency protection of food, milk, and water supplies. 

Radioactive fallout : Of major concern to our Public Health Service 
staff at the present time is the problem of radiological defense against 
the new hazard of fallout. This hazard has serious implications for 
both physical and mental health, and for sanitation. Governor Peter- 
son recently requested the Department to assume added responsibili- 
ties for radiological defense training, research, and related programs. 
We are prep: ared to accept these responsibilities and now are explor- 
ing with FCDA sources of funds with which to undertake this addi- 
tional assignment. 

Health manpower: Under the delegation the Public Health 
Service—using its Reserve Corps mechanism—is now at work recruit- 
ing and training a Ready Reserve for civil defense and other essential 
wartime functions. During the period from October 1954 to the end 
of last month, 347 additional officers have been appointed in the Com- 
missioned Reserve. In addition to this number, 250 further applica- 
tions are now being processed. 

Our Reserve Corps will consist of more than doctors and sanitary 
engineers. For example, many trained nurses are no longer active 
professionally or are employed in positions from which they could be 
called to civil defense duty. As reservists, they will undertake 2 
weeks’ special training from time to time in order to be prepared and 
available in an emergency. Large populations uprooted and on the 
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move after an attack will require extraordinary public health measures 
1 order to maintain health and morale. Public health nurses in the 
Commissioned Reserve will be a valuable part of the mobile and 
trained force to be deployed to places where the people’s need for 
public health services is greatest. They will help to prevent the 
spread of disease by immunization and ‘by explaining the sanitary 
precautions that are necessary. They will help with homeless 
evacuees—particularly mothers and babies and the aged. 

Now that we are under way, it appears that the Commissioned 
Reserve can be expanded about as rapidly as funds are made available, 
both during the present year and in fiscal year 1956. 

Senator Satronsraty. Might I ask there, Mrs. Hobby, does it mean 
when these reservists go out, when these Reserve officers go out, in a 
community like my community of Greater Boston, that the Federal 
Government is going to continue to pay them and to not only organize 
but to actually, as I listened to you, go into the private homes and do 
the work of public health in those communities ? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Scheele to answer 
Senator Saltonstall’s question ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Scheele? 

Dr. Scurete. We would assign them to the State. The State will 
use them either in the State organization, or in a local civil defense 
organization. We have no legal basis for receiving reimbursement 
from the States, therefore, we would pay their salaries while they 
are on this detail. 

These people whom we would call to duty would not be working 
with patients. They would rather be working in the administrative 
public health field. They would not be doing the immunizing; they 
eal possibly be organizing the immunization program for a group 
of evacuees. 

Senator SautronsTauu. In short, she would go out, we will say, a 
trained nurse in a special public health field, ‘and would get volun- 
teers and get people assigned by the State or the municipalities, and 
train them, and those trainees would go out.. They would not go 
out, your people would not go out, themselves ? 

Dr. Scuretx. Well, this would vary. Some of the people that we 
might loan to the States at their request would be people who could 
perform training functions for them. Others might perform some- 
what different types of specialized activity. 

This activity, incidentally, is not very different from our present 
activity with the States in normal situations when we loan, for ex- 
ample, someone to a State health department to be the health director 
of the tuberculosis control program, or in several States, for example, 
in the State of New York, the health officer is on loan from the Public 
Health Service. The same is true in a number of other States. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. But the States contribute to those services ? 

Dr. Scurztz. No, they do not. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Don’t they ? 

Dr. Scurrre. That is part of the program which the Congress has 
set up in law telling us that we may detail our personnel to health 
institutions, State health institutions, local health institutions, arid to 
teaching instituions. 

It is part of the plan of the operation of the Public Health Service, 
exchange of personnel. 
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Senator SauronstaLu. Because that raises the whole question of 
the sieuuuantiee as I see it, between the Federal and local govern- 
ments in this civil defense field. 

Dr. Scuenie. I think it possibly would be clear if I say that the 
people, when assigned to the States do not report to anyone in the 
Public Health Service. They are responsible to the State official to 
whom they are assigned. In other words, if our man is loaned out 
in New York, he is responsible to the State or local government, not 
to the Public Health Service. 

Senator Sauronsratt. But you can call them back any time you 
want to. 

Dr. Scurete. Yes, we could call them back any time, but dliviete ly 
we do that after consultation with the Governor and with the appro- 
priate officials, because our purpose is to help them make their pro- 
grams run smoothly, and we would gain nothing by arbitrarily 
calling them back. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you. 

Senator Keravver. While you have been interrupted, Mrs. Hobby; 
Dr. Scheele, you said you do not receive reimbursement because you 
are not authorized to accept it. Do you infer that there have been 
some offers of reimbursement from some of the States? 

Dr. Scuererte. I think the States have known for a long time that 
we could not take it. 

We see our mission as one of giving additional strength in depth, 
and getting the public health job done. That has not been a major 
consideration. 

We do not have large numbers of people loaned out at the present 
time, but our program here is to create a reserve of people who go in 
and fill in gaps if those gaps should occur in the States at the time 
of a civil defense emergency. 

For example, we might suddenly have a situation as we had in the 
last test exercise when a simulated bomb fell in Minneapolis and 
destroyed thé city, and destroyed the officials of the Health 
Department. ' 

We sent staff in to this mock situation on loan from the Public 
Health Service to assist the Governor who escaped in this case, to 
carry on his job. That is the purpose of this mobile reserve. It is 
not to take over their jobs; it is to fill in where they have holes that 
require, gaps that require, filling in. 

Senator Kerauver. The 347 additional officers in the commissioned 
reserve, that is the physicians and the nurses, too, is that correct ? 

Dr. Scueete. Yes, sir; that is correct, and also sanitary engineers, 
and all of the other public health specialists. 

Senator Krerauver. How many do you expect to have when your 
program is completed ? 

Dr. Scurrtr. We hape to have 2,000 by the end of June, and we 
hope to have a total of 5,000 by the end of a year from June. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you have funds appropriated to take care 
of that? 

Dr. Scurrrr. No, we have funds appropriated for the 2,000 for 
this year, and we are in process of developing a budget for next year. 

Senator Keravuver. Where will these members of the reserve be 
located, out in the various States, to be sent where you need them? 
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Dr. Scurete. I think I need to give you one more word of explana- 
tion because this probably seems mysterious to you in relation to the 
Public Health Service. 

The bulk of our professional staff in the Public Health Service are 
in a personnel system which is identical to that of the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, the Coast Guard, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. So our reserve officers are like reserve officers in the other 
services. 

They may either be on active duty at any given moment, or they may 
be back in their civilian occupations, merely holding reserve com- 
missions. 

These are inactive reserves that we are talking about here, to be 
called to duty periodically for training, and to be called to active 
duty only in the event of an emergency. 

Senator Kerauver. Is it your anticipation to call them back for 
specific periods of training from time to tine / 

Dr. Scurere. Yes, sir; that is correct. In fact, we have had our 
first training program. 

Senator Keravuver. Because when an attack comes, there will not be 
time for training anybody. 

Dr. Scurgetre. That is the reason for this reserve, because through 
this reserve device we have manpower that is spotted that will be ready 
to goin anemergency. In some cases we could not call them to active 
duty because they would be needed where they are, however the 
training program would keep them up to date in the best things we 
would want them to do. 

Senator Kerauver. That sounds like a good many, but when you 
consider that we have more counties than you will have members of 
your reserve in the United States, it is spreading it pretty thin. 

Thank you. Excuse us. 

Secretary Horpsy. Formal training of reservists under the delega- 
tion began in March, with 45 officers from 25 States called to active 
duty for a 2 weeks’ training period in civil defense. The total bud- 
geted goal of 60 trained officers for this year will be met, and more 
than this number of reserve officers are available and desirous of re- 
ceiving training if funds become available. 

Training for the Commissioned Corps: With regard to the regular 
Public Health staff, specialized civil defense training is also under 
way. Since last fall 125 personnel from headquarters and the 
field—ineluding top officials in Washington, regional medical direc- 
tors, and sanitary engineers—have attended training courses. These 
were organized by the Public Health Service, in cooperation with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Army Chemical Corps in- 
stallations at Camp Detrick, and Edgewood Arsenal, and the Army 
Corps of Engineers at Fort Belvoir. 

_ Training for State and local personnel : Simultaneously other train- 
ing courses have been prepared to give maximum assistance to State 
and local health personnel. Emphasis has been placed on Federal- 
State conferences for purposes of orientation and consultation. With- 
in the past 2 months, 8 such conferences have been held on a regional 
basis. They are jointly sponsored with us by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, the American Medical Association, and the 
State and Territorial Health Officers Association. The objective of 
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these conferences is to acquaint key State health personnel with recent 
plans and programs in public health civil defense, and also to seek the 
advice of the States on how these plans and programs can be improved. 
State personnel invited to attend include State Health officers, repre- 

sentatives of State medical associations, representatives of State civil 
defense organizations, and key officials of State Health Departments 
who have responsibilities for civil defense programs. By the end of 
this week it is estimated that 400 of these professional people will have 
taken this type of training course. 

In addition, we are developing training courses in specialized fields 
for State and local health personnel; namely, health and medical of- 
ficers, epidemiologists, public health nurses, sanitary engineers, sani- 
tarians, public health laboratory workers, and water works operators, 
These courses are designed to develop competence in target cities in 
biological and chemics al warfare defense in radiological and communi- 
cable disease defense, and in other health problems, associated with 
mass evacuation and the aftermath of attack. 

Senator Kerauver. Mrs. Hobby, would you permit an interruption? 

Secretary Honpy. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. This is very interesting, and I think it is a very 
spendid approach, the courses that are being given and the studies. 
Would you elaborate on just what your program is to carry out these 
training programs ? 

Secretary Hoppy. In the health field, you mean ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, how is it being done; are they assembled 
from time to time, or is it being done largely by correspondence ? 

Dr. Scuxrtr. The programs are of 2 types, 2 major types. 

First, the Reserve officer training program. We have had our first 
one, as the Secretary has said; the second is scheduled next month. 

We bring these folks in for 2 weeks of very intensive training in 
health programs, the full range of health problems, as they would 
develop in the event of enemy attack. 

We are assisted—we have instructors who come and assist us from 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and I have with me a member of my staff, Col. W alter A. Guild, 
who is on loan to us from the United States Army, the Chemical 
Corps, who assists us in these preparations, and serves as our liaison 
with the Department of Defense and some of the other Government 
agencies. 

The second type of training is an orientation program that the 
Secretary has already referred to, in which we bring State health 
officers, key medical practicing physicians who are on civil-defense 
committees of the States and communities, into regional conferences, 
and here again we have a series of people to speak to them, people 
who are experts in the various fields that we are concerned with, 

radiological warfare, chemical warfare, biological warfare, emergency 
sanitation and the others. 

We do have certain pinpointed training programs in addition. We 
have now in our Cincinnati laboratories, the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center, a program of training in radiation monitoring. 

This program has been going for quite some time, but it has — 
stepped up now that we have these delegations. State and loca 
officials in health departments and elsewhere, usually the health ae 
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nartments have this function assigned to them by governors and 
mayors, come to us for specialized training in the practice of 
monitoring. 

In addition, we have in the current test series in Nevada 35 Reserve 
oficers—may I correct that, we have 35 officers, the majority of 
whom are Reserve officers on temporary active duty, serving under 
the test director in the program of off-site radiological monitoring. 

This is an excellent training ground for these men, who will return 
to their States and will be on the ready line in the event of enemy 
attack. 

This is the type thing we are now doing. We will have other 
specialized courses as our program gets more fully into gear, pin- 
pointed on chemical warfare defense, biological warfare defense. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

You may proceed. 

Secretary Hospy. Thank you. 

Staff studies: In addition to research and training, we are now en- 
gaged in certain cooperative staff studies on the most effective use of 
all public health resources in an emergency. ‘This type of Federal- 
State planning is aimed at securing the maximum utilization of re- 
sources such as health personnel, facilities, equipment, and supplies. 
We intend to work with FCDA to aid the States and target cities in 
anticipating the full range of emergency public health problems. We 
have obtained copies of all of the State public health civil defense 
plans which have been prepared to date. These are in process of 
being carefully analyzed, with the view of assisting the States in their 
improvement. 


2. FOOD AND DRUG PROBLEMS 


An equally important series of civil-defense assignments relates to 
the work of our Food and Drug Administration. The two outstand- 
ing and immediate problems in this area are as follows: 

(1) Training: State and local food and drug officials need special 
training to cope with the aftermath of an attack. Plans must be 
made now to safeguard food and drug supplies and to salvage damaged 
materials. A suitable training course for such officials has been out- 
lined, and instructional materials are now being developed by our 
staff. This training course will be presented during the fiscal year 
1956 in 48 of the strategic cities of the country to an estimated 1,000 
officials who will then be encouraged to carry this knowledge back to 
their State and local co-workers. 

(2) Research: Research is required to increase our knowledge of 
the vulnerability of food and drugs and the food- and drug-producing 
facilities of the Nation to special weapons attack. 

Two months ago, at our request, the National Academy of Sciences 
formed a Civil Defense Foods Advisory Committee composed of out- 
standing food technologists of the country. This committee is already 
at work to determine steps necessary to reduce the vulnerability of 
foods and the food-producing industry, and to recommend further 
research, if needed. 

Specimens of foods in commercial-type packages will be exposed 
to simulated biological warfare attack, then examined to determine 
their susceptibility to such attack, and suitable methods of decontami- 
nating exposed materials. 
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Specimens of foods in commercial-type packages and in bulk wil! 
also be exposed to atomic explosion in the current Nevada tests, then 
examined to determine what changes have occurred. Among other 
things, the exposed foods will be fed to test animals to determine 
whether their nutritional quality has been impaired, or toxic materials 
formed through changes induced by the atomic burst. 


3. ASSISTANCE AND EMERGENCY CLOTHING 


The Social Security Administration is at work on the problems of 
assistance and emergency clothing under our delegation from FCDA. 
This is a tremendous undertaking since aid to survivors of an attack 
will need to be rendered both in suburban and rural areas outlying 
our target cities where frequently there are limited welfare resources. 
Immediate use of such resources might not even be possible due to the 
effects of radiological fallout. 

Homeless, needy people: It has been estimated that following a 
massive enemy attack on this country, there could be as many as 2\) 
million homeless persons in addition to those killed and injured. 
Financial assistance in cash, in voucher or in kind, and assistance in 
emergency clothing, both new and used, would be required for a sub- 
stantial number of the homeless and for the injured upon their release 
from hospitals. Many of the homeless would be evacuees in States 
other than their State of residence. A plan of aid must also be avail- 
able for families when there is temporary loss of income due either to 
destruction of business or place of employment, or injury or death 
of the breadwinner. 

Use of State and local agencies: The State and local public welfare 
structure should be the nucleus around which these programs would be 
organized and operated. This permits the use of skills and technical 
resources presently available at the State and local level, avoids 
duplication, and assures a more efficient and integrated operation in 
an emergency. 

Program statements on the assistance and clothing assignments are 
being developed by the Social Security Administration. These 
statements will further define the terms of the delegation and will 
outline operating assumptions and methods for use in an emergency. 
After approval by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, these 
statements will be sent to the States, and we will assist them 
in planning and developing relatively uniform State and _ local 
programs. 

Consultative meetings with a representative group of State public 
welfare administrators have already been held, and an advisory 
committee from this group has been established to review and advise 
on the detailed plans and methods outlined in the program state- 
ments. A further advisory committee on emergency clothing— 
composed of representatives of the clothing industry, professional 
associations, and social agencies experienced in the collection and 
distribution of used clothing—is in the process of being appointed. 
Work will begin on developing clothing requirements for a civil- 
defense emergency and identifying anticipated sources of supply 
following attack. 

Training: Staff within our own Department, as well as in States 
and localities, will need special training in methods of assistance to 
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vet people used to the chaos of attack conditions. Drafting of train- 
ng outlines and materials for such use has already begun. Later this 
pring conferences are scheduled in the regional offices of the Depart- 
ment. These meetings will include State welfare officials, regional 
staff of the Department, and Federal Civil Defense Administration 
oflicials. Their purpose is to present information on the programs 
developed to date and to secure maximum participation of the States 
moving ahead on these delegations. 


t+. TEACHING MATERIALS AND PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR SCHOOLS 


A knowledge of civil defense, and of personal and family survival 
measures, must be built-in to the thinking of all our people. Our 
schools and colleges are in a strategic position to develop under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills associated with the hazards of the 
nuclear age. Nearly one-fourth of our total population of 165 mil- 
lion is now associated as students, instructors, or administrators in 
this country’s educational system—elementary, secondary, and higher 
institutions of learning. 

Teachers must have accurate information on civil-defense matters 
so that units of instruction can be developed on how to care for one’s 
self and others in the event of anemergency. ‘This can be done if the 
normal lines of communication and administration in education are 
utilized to the fullest etxent. 

Pilot centers established: Acting under the delegation, our Office 
of Education has already arranged with three selected State depart- 
ments of education for the establishment and support of pilot centers 
to develop instructional materials adequate to meet this need. These 
centers involve working relationships with 24 States and practically 
all the principal target cities. School officials from these neighboring 
States will assist in introducing and testing these curricular materials 
in actual school situations. 

Already 40 State departments of education have named individuals 
on their staffs to serve as coordinators of civil defense education, and 
25 States have prepared civil defense education handbooks. The role 
of the Office of Education will be to guide and stimulate further 
development through advisory and consultant services, and to supply 
basic civil defense technical information to the States and the three 
pilot centers which we have established under the delegation. 

Adequate civil defense preparedness requires governmentwide team- 
work. Under the present delegations program the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is part of that team. Work is under- 
way, but much remains to be done and redone since the preparedness 
of today may be outmoded by tomorrow’s new developments and 
changing situations. For that reason, we must be both alert and 
flexible in our research, operational planning, and in our relations 
with the States and the general public. 3 

Che examples of our work under delegation No. 1 which I have cited 
can be supplemented in answer to specific questions. Assistant Secre- 
tary Mintener, the Surgeon General, and the Commissioners of Social 
Security, Education, and Food and Drug are here with me and -will 
be glad tosupply further information. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to 
express my appreciation to this committee for helping all of us— 
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through these hearings—to focus greater attention on meeting the 
civil defense needs of the Nation. The task is not easy, but it cannot 
be avoided. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Mrs. Hobby, for a very comprehen- 
sive and clear statement. 

Personally I want to congratulate you on the seriousness with which 
your Department has undertaken the performance of these delega- 
tions; and considering the fact that you were only given these delega- 
tions last July, I think you have accomplished much, and you have 
some very good men to help you with it. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Krravver. Senator S Saltonstall, do you have some ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask one question, Mrs. Hobby: First, 
I join with the chairman in the comprehensiveness of your statement, 
and the spirit of initiative with which your Department has obviously 
gone after some of these very important problems. 

My question is this: The services that you started, that cooperative 
service that you are setting up with the States, have you financed this 
out of your own appropriations, or have you had appropriations from 
the Federal Civil Defense for that purpose? 

Secretary Hoppsy. Last year, Senator Saltonstall, we had in the 
supplemental appropriation an appropriation of $1 million, out of 
which everything we have done has been paid for. 

I think I said before the Senator came in, Mr. Chairman, that the 
appropriation requested for this year was $1,600,000, and the House 
Appropriations Committee suggested that FCDA bring im a con- 
solidated appropriation ; in other w ords, every department or agency 
of government that had civil defense delegations were bringing to the 
Appropri lations Committee separate budgets. The House Appropri ja- 
tions Committee requested that these be consolidated and that is now 
being done, so that there has been no action by the Congress on our 
appropr lation. 

Senator SauronstatL. That is being done by whom, by the Federal 
Civil Defense ? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir: by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator. 

Senator Savronstaty. The reason why I ask that question, Mr. 
Chairman, is because yesterday at the conference committee of the 
House and Senate on the supplementary budget, on the insistence of 
the House members, we did not act upon that $12 million which was 
sent in by the President with the idea that it ought to come in in the 

regular budget. 

Now, the $1 million to which you referred was assigned to your De- 
partment especially ? 

Secretary Hossy. That was last year. 

Senator Sarronstay. Last year. 

Secretary Horry. Senator Saltonstall, our request this year was 
for $1.6 million. 

Senator Sautronstatn. Yes; and that was a direct Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appropriation ¢ 

Secretary Hogsy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SattronstatL. Thank you; that is what I wanted to find 
out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Hobby, what is being done about stockpiling medicine and 
medical equipment ¢ 

Secretary Hossy. Dr. Scheele ? 

Dr. Scuzete. Mr. Chairman, that activity is carried on by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration directly, and we do not partici- 
pate in that except as they might from time to time ask us a technical 
question about one type of supply or another; that function is in 
FCDA. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the working arrangement between the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Public Health Service 
in the matter of stockpiling and the giving out of medical supplies? 

Dr. Scorer. We have no operating responsibilities in that field. 
That is a direct activity of Federal Civil Defense Adminstration. 

Mr. Larrick. The Food and Drug Administration has an agree- 
ment with FCDA to test all of the drugs that they buy, and to test 
them periodically to see to it that they do not deteriorate; that is the 
only part we play in it. 

Senator Kerauver. But the responsibility for securing and stock- 
piling and distributing drugs and medicines is the direct responsibility 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration ? 

Dr. Scunere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, the closest kind of coordination is 
required with your Reserve medical officers and nurses in that matter. 

Dr. ScuEete. Yes, sir; and that is carried on by them. 

They not only talk to members of our staff when they wish technical 
advice, but they talk also to the medical profesion. 

I might point out and remind you, too, that the bulk of the health 
staff in the Federal Civil Defense Administration, not only in Battle 
Creek, but also in their regional offices, are officers of the Public 
Health Service who work for them. So we are all part of the same 
team, although we work for different bosses. 

Senator Kerauver. How about the stockpile of clothing and emer- 
gency supplies ? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mircnei. As yet there has been no policy developed on that, 
Mr. Chairman. We are in the process of exploring it now. 

There has been tentatively selected a group of people skilled and 
experienced in the clothing industry who will meet with us within 
a month or so, to whom we propose to put some of those questions. 

At the present time, stockpiling of clothing is looked upon as being 
rather impractical, but it would be entirely too early, before we get 
the advice of the experts in the field, to make any final comments on 
that. 

Senator Kreravuver. Well, in the event of an evacuation from a large 
city, we have hundreds of thousands of people out in the country being 
taken care of in some way. Do you have any responsibility in con- 
nection with food and other supplies to look after these people? Will 
that be a Federal responsibility? Will the State have to do it, or just 
what is the arrangement ? 
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Secretary Hopsy. As I understand it, and I am willing to be cor- 
rected by all the experts, Mr. Chairman, mass care is not. one of our 
delegations. 

Senator Keravuver. In your supplemental or additional statement 
you also do not have responsibility for the organization of casualty 
care in the event of an enemy attack. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Keravver. Or for the responsibility of planning and organ 
izing local programs of evacuation ; you do not have responsibility for 
mass care of homeless persons ? 

Secretary Horsy. We thought it was important to point those out, 
Mr. Chairman, because so many of these terms are used interchange 
ably, and I wanted to make it perfectly clear to the committee, if | 
could, exactly what our delegations are. 

Senator Kerauver. Who does have these responsibilities, as you 
understand it? 

Secretary Horppy. I assume FCDA does. 

Dr. Scheele? Would any others like to comment on that ? 

Dr. Scurrte. As far as any Federal activity is concerned, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration does, but the basic responsibility is 
State and local. 

Senator Keravver. I would take it those things not delegated would 
still be the responsibility of the Federal Administration ? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir; so would I. 

Senator Kreravver. How about hospitals, hospital facilities? Do 
you have any responsibility in that connection ? 

Dr. Scurete. We do not have any responsibility for the stockpiling 
of emergency hospital units; that is done directly by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

However, we do assist them, as part of our delegation, in developing 
standards for the operation of hospitals under emergency conditions 
of enemy attack: developing guide materials for them which they 
will publish and distribute to States for local distribution and 
training. 

Senator Keravuver. You do have a number of public-health hos- 
pitals, and they would fit into the program ? 

Dr. Scurete. They have been directed to adapt themselves to the 
needs of the communities within which they are located, so that they 
would function in any emergency as part of the local resource in the 
care of casualties. 

Senator Keravuver. As to medical supplies, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has the responsibility of stockpiling them, but 
with your reserve officers you would have some responsibility in seeing 
that people had the right kind of medical treatment. Who would 
control the stockpile after an attack came, or has that been worked 
out f 

Secretary Hossy. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. That is, who would dispense the medical sup- 
plies? 

Dr. Scurrtr. They would be dispensed from the warehouses in 
which they are stored by the the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion by the Administrator of that organization, on the advice of his 
medical officer. 
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Senator Keravuver. In the statement I thought it was very well 
stated about the necessity of education in schools and advising our 
eachers so that they can, in turn, instruct their students and pupils as 
to what they would do to protect themselves. 

Is it your responsibility to see that proper bulletins and pamphlets 
and educational information are distributed, Dr. Brownell‘ 

Mr. Browne.u. Yes. It is our responsibility to see that the ma- 
terials are provided to the States, so that the States may develop their 
own bulletins. 

In other words, it is not the responsibility of the Office to provide 
the direct curriculum materials for the schools that will be put in the 
iands of the pupils, but to provide the States with the materials so 
that they can develop in connection with their regular instructional 
program the materials that will be used by their pupils. 

Senator Keravuver. Dr. Brownell, you mean you provide the States 
with the basic information, and from that basic information they 
print their own pamphlets and bulletins and instructions ? 

Mr. Browne i. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. And have their own educational programs in 
state schools. 

How have the States been cooperating in connection with this edu- 
cational program ¢ 

Mr. Browne.u. I would say very well. An indicated in the testi- 

nony, at the present time 40 of the States have appointed educational 
coordinators for this program. 

Senator Keravuver. I know that you and Secretary Hobby both 
referred to 40 States which have been cooperating with the Office of 
Education. Does that mean that eight of our States are lagging 
behind ? 

Mr. Browne i. I would say eight of the States have not as yet 
appointed their educational coordinators. 

Senator Kreravuver. Well, I think it would be a matter of interest 
to know what States have not appointed their educational coordina- 
tors 

Mr. Brownett. I would be very glad to supply for the record this 
indication of the coordinators of civil defense education in State de- 
partments of education. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you want to do it now ¢ 

Mr. Brownetw. Yes, sir; I am passing it on up there. 

Senator Keravver. Dr. Brownell has furnished the committee with 
coordinators of civil defense education in State departments of edu- 
cation, and I assume this includes the 40 States, and that the 8 not on 
here are the ones that have not appointed them / 

Mr. Browne.u. May I ask, Senator, what the date of that is. 

Senator Keravuver. This seems to be December 17, 1954. 

Mr. Browne. I am just trying to see if I had one later than 
that—the State of Washington is not on that list, it should be added 
to it; otherwise that is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. We will have this printed in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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CIVIL DEFENSE EDUCATION PROJECT 


S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


{Information Sheet No. 1, December 17, 1954] 
CooRDINATORS OF CIvIL DEFENSE EDUCATION IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Arizona: Lillian B. Johnston, assistant superintendent of public instruction, 
State department of public instruction, Capitol Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arkansas: J. C. Ruppert, State department of education, Education Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

California: George E. Hogan, deputy superintendent, State department of 
education, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

Colorado: Marguerite R. Juchem, consultant in secondary education, State 
department of education, Denver 2, Colo. 

Connecticut: Leonard W. Joll, coordinator for civil defense and consultant 
communication arts, bureau of youth services, State department of education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Delaware: George R. Miller, Jr., State superintendent State department of 
public instruction, Dover, Del. 

Florida: C. Wendell Echols, State department of education, W. V. Knott Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georgia: H. S. Shearouse, director, curriculum development, State department 
of education, State Office Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Illinois: Merle G. Moore, director, civil defense for schools, State department 
of public instruction, Springfield, Tl. 

Iowa: Arthur Anderson, supervisor, State department of public instruction, 
State Office Building, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 

Kansas: George J. Frey, director of information, State department of public 
instruction, Topeka, Kans. 

Kentucky: E. B. Whalin, administrative assistant, health and physical educa- 
tion, State department of education, Frankfort, Ky. 

Louisiana: J. B. Robertson, director, elementary and secondary education, State 
department of education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Maryland: William Anthony, assistant State supervisor in research, State 
department of education, 2 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Massachusetts: Raymond A. FitzGerald, deputy commissioner of education, 
State department of education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

Michigan: Norman B. Borgerson, deputy superintendent, State department of 
public instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota: J. G. Neal, supervisor, health, physical education, recreation and 
safety, State department of education, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Mississippi: S. A. Brasfield, director of instruction, State department of educa- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri: Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of education, State department of 
education, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Nebraska: F. B. Decker, superintendent of public instruction, State department 
of public instruction, Lincoln 9, Nebr. 

New Hampshire: John Radasch, director, guidance services, State department 
of education, State House Annex, Concord, N. H. 

New Jersey: Clyde E. Weinhold, assistant, division of adult education, State 
department of education, 162 West State Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 

New Mexico: Irvin P. Murphy, director, division of secondary education, State 
department of education, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

New York: Raymond R. Hunter, coordinator of civil defense for schools, State 
education department, Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina: Charles E. Spencer, director, school health and physical educa- 
tion, State department of public instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio: P. C. Bechtel, assistant supervisor of health and physical education, State 
department of education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Earl Cross, director, audio visual education, State department of 
education, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon: A. H. Wright, director of transportation, State department of educa- 
tion, 106 State Library Building, Salem, Oreg. 
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Pennsylvania: John M. Lumley deputy superintendent, State department of 

public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. : . 

Rhode Island: F. Sheldon Davis, chief, vocational education, 205 Benefit Street, 

Providence, R. I. 

Tennesee: Charles F. Kerr, director of health education, State department of 
education 215 War Memorial Building, Nashville 3, Tenn, 

Texas: Joe R. Humphrey, State school coordinator for defense and disaster 
relief, Texas Education Agency, Austin 11, Tex. 

Utah: Vaughn L. Hall, director, health, physical education and recreation, State 
department of public instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont: Raymond B. Magwire, director of Health and physical education, 

State department of education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Virginia: Harold Jack, supervisor, health, physical education, recreation and 
safety, State board of education, Richmond 16, Va. 
West Virginia: P. W. Swope, director of school transportation Room 41, Capitol 

Building, Charleston 5, W. Va. 

Wisconsin: Carson A. Hatfield, supervisor of secondary schools, State depart- 
ment of public instruction, 147 North, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming: Ray E. Robertson, commissioner of education, State department of 
education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Territories : 
Hawaii: Joseph I. Bishop, assistant district superintendent, 1227 Pensacola 
Street, Honolulu 15, T. H. 
Puerto Rico: Pablo Roca, director, technical division, department of edu- 
cation, Hato Rey, P. R. 

Nore.—Please report changes or corrections to United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Civil Defense Education 
Project, Room 4247, Washington 25, D. C. 

Senator Keravver. I am not exactly clear where the responsibility 
is in connection with biological warfare. Is there any peculiar situ- 
ation with reference to responsibility in that connection / 

Dr. Scuretz. The delegation gives to the Department, and the De- 
partment has given to the Public Health Service, the responsibility 
for aiding the States in developing their plans for defense against 
biological warfare. 

In addition, we are undertaking certain research to take advantage 
of information that the military services have, and to extrapolate 
some of these problems into the larger community situation, for ex- 
ample, the possible effort to contaminate a large public water supply, 
and we are studying the steps that might be necessary to take to decon- 
taminate such a supply to make it safe for use, developing devices to 
use In a mass application for our 

Senator Kerauver. After the devices are developed, who is going 
to ps them into application ? 

Jr. Scumete. There is no immediate plan; that is, no plan as of 
today, to purchase these as a part of the Federal stockpile. 

Qur communities normally look after the purity of local water sup- 
ply. Some of the problems they might have would be just bigger prob- 
lems of the same type they have now, as against brand new problems, 
so that our ordinary waterworks operation, ordinary city operation, in 
connection with water would be doing these things, in an emergency 
just as they are doing them today. 

In the biological warfare field, the difference is that the situation 
would be enemy-created as against created by nature, as it happens 
now. 

We have to keep typhoid out of our water supplies, and other con- 
taminating bacteria, so what we can do for them is to give them help 
in developing their own techniques to make the water safe. 

60031-—-55—pt. 2—11 
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Senator Keravver. You consider the possibility of biological war- 
fare asa serious threat to the country, and important to them ¢ 

Dr. Scurete. I am afraid I cannot answer that question very clearly, 
Mr. Chairman. I think the answer to that probably would come more 
readily from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Senator Kerauver. Mrs, Hobby, you, of course, are familiar, I am 
sure, with the comment of the Hoover Commission with reference to 
the Nation being unprepared medically for atomic attack. A great 
deal has been done. But do you have any comment upon that report 
from the Hoover Commission ? 

Secretary Hossy. Nothing except to say that I think it gives us all 
pause and great concern. I know the people of the United States and 
everyone who has responsibility for this, feels a great concern, and 
feels that we must do the best we can. 

As I said before, it is a big thing to be prepared for, and we will 
always be uncertain as to whether we really are prepared. 

I think it makes us stop and look and listen and be prepared to re- 
evaluate everything that we ought to do. 

Senator Kerauver. I think your comment about having a flexible 
program to meet changing conditions is very pertinent. 

On page 2, Mrs. Hobby, of the number of delegations, you say that 
you have a delegation for temporary financial assistance to injured 
or needy civilians. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is going to pay for this clothing? Has 
that been worked out as to whether that will be charged to the States? 
Of course, the important thing is to see that they 

Secretary Hossy. Get the clothing. 

Senator Krrauver. Get the clothing. 

But is there any program worked out between the States and the 
Federal Government as to who will assume the financial responsibility / 

Secretary Hogspy. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mrrconent. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the burning questions 
at the moment. The question is pertinent both to the matter of the 
costs of providing assistance, as well as the costs of providing clothing. 

The States which have expressed themselves thus far have indicated 
that their belief is that this is a proper Federal expenditure, and the 
law, as I understand it, the FCDA law, authorizes funds appropriated 
to FCDA to be spent for such purposes. 

Of course, appropriations to not been made, to implement any 
such tremendous expenditures as that and, therefore, the Civil Defense 
Administration is reluctant to give us any indication that we could 
pam along to the States as to how far the Federal Government might 
ve willing to go in that respect. 

I understand that the question is up for policy consideration at the 
moment, and hopefully will be at least partially decided within the 
next few weeks. 

Senator Krravuver. So that the whole field of just what is the State 
responsibility and what is the Federal is a very difficult matter to 
work out, and in many areas it has not been decided; is that it! 

Mr. Mircne.y. The matter of the assumption of financial respon- 
sibility, that is certainly correct. 
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In the matter of the division of program operations, I think the 
line of demarcation is quite clear as to what the Federal Government 
should do and what the State governments should do. 

In general terms, the States would be the operators and the Federal 
Government will be the standard-setters, the overall supervisors, and 
the medium through which funds are channeled to the States. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, that is the general theory of the civil- 
defense law, as Secretary Hobby has pointed out. 

Senator Saltonstall and I were on the subcommittee when the bill 
was heard. 

Secretary Hoppy. I know you were. 

Senator Kerauver. And I would like to ask not only Secretaary 
Hobby but any of you who would express yourselves on this: Do you 
think that changing conditions should make it advisable to specify in 
any more definite way in the basic law who has responsibility for 
what? 

Secretary Hopsy. I do not know. If any one of my colleagues who 
thinks fastest, does so, he may speak first. 

If I had any suggestion to make, it would be whether or not one 
might consider interstate compacts for civil defense, because civil 
defense does not always respect State boundaries. 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, as Mayor Clarke of Philadel- 
phia pointed out, his city affects New Jersey and Delaware, New York, 
and many others. 

Secretary Hossy. With radiological fallout, and with the new weap- 
ons spreading so far, it would occur to me that we might very well 
give some thought to interstate compacts. 

Senator Keravver. Do any of you gentlemen have any suggestions 
in connection with possible amendments to the basic law ? 

Mr. Minrener. I was going to comment on your other question, 
Senator Kefauver. In some areas of the country, such as in the East, 
regional operations, or, as Mrs. Hobby says, an interstate compact 
might be desirable, whereas that might not be necessary in the Middle 
or the Far West. 

Senator Krravuver. Secretary Hobby, these delegations, of course, 
do not give you any authority to order people to perform tasks. 

All you do is to advise and suggest. 

Secretary Hospsy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kreravuver. Do you think that in the event of an attack in 
order to be able to give actual direction as to what people would do, 
that it would be necessary for the President to declare martial law ? 
Voluntary operation under some circumstances might break down. 
It might be necessary to direct people to what they would do. 

Secretary Hospy. Mr. Chairman, I think it would almost depend 
on the type—I am thinking out loud—I had not thought this one 
through. I am thinking that it might almost depend on the type of 
attack we had. 

I should think that in theory, and I should ask the chairman this 
question because you were on the subcommittee, that the theory of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration must have been for the utiliza- 
tion of all the volunteers in the country in the event we were attacked. 

It would seem to me that it is highly desirable to utilize all the 
volunteers and the volunteer organizations, and I am inclined to the 
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view, Mr. Chairman, that this could best be done by a civilian organ- 
iZation. 

1 would guess in the case of an attack that the Military Establish- 
ment is going to have its hands full, if I may use a trite expression, 
and that the rest of us who are out of uniform would take on these 
other tasks. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mintener, how much time do you devote to 
the problems of civil defense ? 

Mr. Minvener. I have not kept track of it on a time-clock basis, 
but Mr. Snyder is our chief defense planning officer, and he and I 
meet several times a week, and his staff and I are in communication 
with Battle Creek and the Washington office of the FCDA several 
times a week, and we have had numerous meetings back and forth 
between our staffs and their staffs. 

Senator Keravver. I take it the organizational setup is that all of 
these gentlemen report their activities to you, and you coordinate them, 
and then advise Mrs. Hobby ? 

Mr. Mintener. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Hopsy. If I may make a further comment on that, Mr. 
Chairman, we do have a departmental council, and we have had this 
whole subject of civil defense up 2 or 3 times, so that everybody in 
the departmental council is thoroughly aware of every problem in this 
area. The whole Department is wired-in, so to speak, as to our obliga- 
tions and responsibilities and problems. 

Senator Kerauver. On page 4 you discuss the fact that the House 
Appropriations Committee askd that FCDA present a single pack- 
age for appropriations to the various agencies that have a delegation. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. That will not mean that the appropriation will 
be to the FCDA and then they will turn the money over to you! It 
will mean the money will be appropriated directly to you, but that 
the budget request or the appropriation request will include all of the 
agencies. 

Secretary Hossy. Well, I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, in just what 
form that will be, or what form that will take. I suppose that it was 
because the Appropriations Committee wanted to see the total cost of 
FCDA and make it a related pattern that they did that. 

Now, whether they would appropriate to FCDA and then they will 
give to us, or whether they appropriate directly to us, I do not really 
know. 

Senator Krrauver. I am delighted to see that you have gotten so 
far along in recruiting your reserve corps of doctors and nurses. 

Secretary Horsy. I think they have made splendid progress, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am very pleased with it. 

Senator Kerauver. You do contemplate having 2,000 by the end 
of this fiscal year? 

Secretary Horsy. This fiscal year, and 3,000 at the end of next 
year. 

’ Senator Kerauver. What is the maximum amount that you expect 
to have, or has that been determined ? 

Secretary Hozry. That is beyond the next fiscal year. 

Dr. ScuEete. Well, we do not have any plan beyond that. We do 
have another 1,400 reserve officers whom we had before we began 
the stepup for civil defense. 
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Senator Kerauver. Are these being paid out of the $1 million you 
had last year, and the $1.6 million you expect to get this year 

Dr. Scurete? The only time the individuals are paid is if we > call 
them to active duty for training, and then we pay their travel and pay 
them salary while they are on active duty. Beyond that our only costs 
are the costs of running the additional recruiting operation. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, of course, the active duty training of 2,000 
is going to be very substantial. 

Dr. Scuretx. That will be substantial as we build up; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I assume that the Defense Department has 
probably more information as to the effect of certain kinds of chemi- 
cals and bacteria in connection with bacteriological warfare. What is 
the coordination between your Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment in these matters ¢ 

Dr. Scurete. Mr. Chairman, we work with them as a team. We 
have been working with them on these problems for many years, I 
mean more years than we have had these delegations, and we have ac- 
cess to their data; they use us as technical consultants, and through 
the activities of Colonel Guild, he is back and forth — m the offices 
in Defense and in the Army, where most of this activity is, and our of- 
fices, so that we have complet e access to everything that is going on, 
and everything we do in relationship to the civilian side of this opera- 
tion takes off from the vantage point of the total knowledge and pro- 
gram that we have; in other words, we do not duplicate, but rather we 
adapt into the civilian situation, as necessary. 

Senator Krrauver. I believe the Interior Department has been ex- 
perimenting for some time in making drinkable water out of se: 
water. Is there exchange of information and coordination with the 
Interior Department, too ¢ 

Dr. Scuree. Yes, sir; we are aware of their work. 

Senator Kerauver. Whose responsibility is the public relations in 
connection with getting information to the schools! Is there anyone 
in your Department, Dr. Brownell, or do you have any people who go 
to the States and talk with the State school officials or give any lec- 
tures at various times in connection with civil defense ? 

Mr. Browne. The materials, of course, that have been supplied to 
each of the States, and in connection with developing these three pilot 
centers, each of the three State departments of education called to- 
gether the representatives from surrounding States to go over the ma- 
terials. In addition to that, information constantly goes out to the 
chief State school officers in all of the States to keep them informed of 
developments in civil defense. 

I might indicate that there are 26 of the States that have prepared 
the civil defense education manuals, and the handbooks already, and 
that there are some half a dozen more that have their manuals in pre- 
paration, that have been completed as a result of the general civil 
defense activities. 

Senator Kerauver. We have had some testimony that radioactive 
fall-out might contaminate food and herds of cattles, make many of 
our food products unsafe for human consumption. 

Mr. Larrick, does that problem come under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, it does, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. What are you doing about it ? 
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Mr. Larrick. We have out at the Yucca Flats now some of our men 
who are exposing all manner of different kinds of foodstuffs to the 
atomic blast and to fall-out. 

One of the tasks that they have is to determine how much protec- 
tion do different types of containers give. Does the tin on a tin can 
become radioactive? Will a certain material that you will expect to 

take up atomic energy take it up? 

We have already done this with respect to drugs, and we have a very 
good idea of what you could expect to happen to drugs that are es- 
sential to medical care in case of atomic attack. 

We learned, for example, that in making pills, you should avoid 
certain excipients, that is, the binder that holds the pill together, and 
the drug manufacturers have that information and are acting on it, 
and we “expect, in cooperation with all of the major food suppliers 
during this year to acquire a great deal of information about what hap- 
pens to food when it is exposed to an atomic blast and to a fall-out. 

Senator Keravuver. Secretary Hobby said that in the next atomic 
test in Nevada that certain types of packaging would be exposed. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right; the crew is out there at the moment, 
Senator, with the foods. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think you have adequate cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy people in these matters ? 

Mr. Larrick. We have had splendid cooperation with atomic energy 
people and with civilian defense people. 

Senator Kerauver. How about the social security, just what do you 
do, Mr. Mitchell, in connection with the Social Security Adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Mircnetx. Those are the two delegations which have to do 
with the granting of assistance and clothing, cash assistance. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, but you have not gotten any program 
agreed upon, have you? 

“Mr, Mrrcnen. ‘No, sir. We are in the process of developing one 
that would be practical in the event that the additional authoriza- 
tions of money are forthcoming. We have met with the States, how- 
ever, to consider the outlines of the program under development at 
the present time, and once some of these questions about financing 
and so on are cleared up, we would be in a position then to negotiate 
direct agreements with the States to pick up the operating end of the 
administration of these responsibilities that have been delegated to us. 

Senator Kerauver. You think that there should be some emergency 
fund somewhere in the Government—I suppose the President could 
make money available in the event of an emergency. 

What kind of recommendation would you make for the purpose of 
at least having some money on hand, and then argue later as to whether 
the State will reimburse you or not / 

Mr. Mrrenenit. Well, right off the top of my head, it would seem 
to be a highly adv isable thing to have available, we will say, to FCDA 
or to some authority, funds, emergency funds, that could be used for 
this and, possibly, other purposes. 

The matter of funds i is broken down into two areas: One, the funds 
available to the States for the administration of their programs, 
on a stand-by basis for developing programs in the States, even though 
they never have to go into operation; and then, the second area—in- 
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volving potentially much larger expenditures—are the funds needed 
for actual payments of assistance to people who become needy as a 
result of an enemy attack. 

As I understand it, the FCDA law now does not provide authoriza- 
tion for making available to the States any money for administration. 

Thus, if a change would be made in that, it would necessitate a 
change in the law itself. i 

On the other hand, the funds for direct assistance to individuals or 
to groups of individuals, the authorization for that, is presently avail- 
able in the law and, as I pointed out before, the difficulty is that ap- 
propriations are not available to carry that out, and the FCDA 1s 
naturally reluctant, without the agreement of Congress and all con- 
cerned, to make any guarantees that such funds would become avail- 
able in the event that they were needed. 

Senator Keravver. I do not think the FCDA has made any request 
for an emergency fund of that kind in any appropriation request. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. So far as I know, they have not. 

Senator Krrauver. Do any of you have any other suggestions or 
comments for the good of the order ? 

Secretary Hopsy. I have not any suggestions, Mr. Chairman, except 
to express our appreciation, the Department’s gp mony for this 
opportunity to tell you what we are trying to do, and we would be 


very happy to receive suggestions from you and the committee. 
Senator Kerauver. Well, I appreciate that, Mrs. Hobby. 
In this whole civil defense program, it is a new field. We all have 
criticisms to make and suggestions, but I want to express my own 
feeling about this, and I am sure it would be the feeling of all members 


of this committee, that you have taken a great deal of interest and 
initiative in putting into operation plans and programs that are pretty 
far along in many cases for carrying out these delegations that have 
been given to you, and I think you deserve the thanks of everyone who 
is interested in civil defense, and I certainly want to compliment you 
upon what you have done. 

Secretary Hospsy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We hope as time goes on, if you feel that a 
change or changes should be made in the act, or there is any way this 
committee can help you in carrying out your program, you will let us 
know. 

Secretary Hozsy. I certainly shall. 

Senator Kerauver. I did intend to ask, before we finished, if you 
have any criticism of these delegations. Do you think any of these 
items that you referred to in your supplemental statement should be 
part of the delegation to you, or any of them, whether they are unclear 
and need clarification ? ; 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, my real reason for putting in a 
supplemental statement is there is a great deal of misunderstanding, 
[ think, on the part of the public of who does what in FCDA, and I 
thought it was a very good opportunity to clarify for the committee 
and the public who has the responsibility. 7 

I do not want to be in the attitude of shirking any responsibility, 
but I know that things do not get done properly unless the public 
knows who is doing what and where responsibility really lies. 
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Senator Krrauver. Well, that is part of the idea of this new co- 
ordinating committee. 

Secretary Hospy. Yes, sir; and I think great good can come out of 
the coordinating committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, I think so, too. 

I think one thing, for instance: You have certain responsibilities 
for injured people. It is not set forth or there seems to be no under- 
standing of who is going to pay the hospital bills or who is going to 
pay for the necessary treatment, who will meet the expenses, so I 
think 1 a coordinating committee, discussing those things, and working 
with our committee here, would clarify them a great deal. 

Secretary Hosry. I agree with that. 

Senator Keravuver. Again, thank you very much. 

Secretary Hopsy. Thi ink you, sir, very much indeed. 

Senator Krrauver. As I said before, Dr. H: awley is now director of 
the American College of Surgeons. He was the chief medical officer 
of the Allied Forces in Europe during World War II, and later Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Administration, and more recently 
served as a member of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal 
Medical Services. 

I feel that we are very fortunate to have Dr. Hawley testify before 
us today. 

Dr. Hawley, you have a statement which is not long. Do you wish 
to read the statement ? 

Dr. Hawtry. May I, sir? 

Senator Keravver. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL R. HAWLEY, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


Dr. Hawtey. Mr. Chairman, it is a great honor, as well as a great 
ae ivilege, to be able to present a few thoughts on this. 

You have mentioned that I am the director of the American College 
of Surgeons, and I wish to make it clear that the opinions I express 
here are my own and do not necessarily reflect the position of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

I was commissioned in the Medical Corps of the Army in 1916, and 
served continuously until June 30, 1946, on which date I was retired. 
I want to talk very briefly about something which you have brought 
up in the testimony of Secretary Hobby, and that is about the medical 
care, the immediate medical care, of people, which concerns me very 
much. 
I served through 2 wars, and I had the experience in 2 civil disasters 
of some magnitude. 
As the result of these experiences, I have had a growing concern 
over the direction and the scope of planning for a possible war in 
the future. Such information as I have upon this planning has come 
from public pronouncements of civil-defense officials, and from testi- 
mony given before the subcommittee of the Medical Task Force of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
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ment (Hoover Commission), of which subcommittee I was chairman. 
[ have seen no public announcement made of any recent changes in 
thought or planning. 

There are two premises which are generally accepted, and upon 
which, I think, all civil defense planning should be based. The first 
is that continental United States will be invaded, by air if not by 
land and sea, in all future wars in which it is involved. 

The second premise is that, initially at least, enemy strategic action 
will be directed primarily against heavy indus stry r ather than against 
military installations. That air forces generally regard destruction of 
the enemy air force to be their primary mission in war is fully recog- 
nized; but, for the purposes of this discussion, I would regard this as 
a tactical mission to facilitate the achievement of strategic objec- 
tives. 

With these premises in mind, I have been greatly concerned about 
certain trends in planning for the next war which, in company with 
almost all my fellow-citizens, I hope will never come. I am concerned 
both with the planning of rescue after individual bombing attacks 
and with the planning of medical service for the duration of a war. 

Until the present moment, at least, civil defense planning for in- 
dividual disasters contemplates that the initial steps to aid the sur- 
vivors and to restore order will be taken by the local organization in 
the bombed city. My experience in two civil disasters, of a magnitude 
not to be compared with the destruction by modern bombs, convinces 
me that such a plan is certain to fail, and is no better than no plan at 
all. 

Regardless of organization, regardless of training, regardless of 
practice alerts, when disaster strikes the first and compelling con- 
cern of every citizen with family responsibility will be that family. 
Means of communication and tr ansportation will be largely destroyed. 
His only means of ascertaining the fate of his family will be to go to 
them, and in many cases on foot. 

If he finds them alive, his next concern will be to move them to a 
safe place. Only after he has discharged this personal responsibility 
will the average citizen turn to public duty; and no voluntary organi- 
zation can enforce any other course of action. This has been the ex- 
perience in every major disaster. 

In my considered opinion, then, such planning is basically unsound 
in that it totally disregards human reactions under great stress. Sound 
planning should largely disregard the factor of local assistance 
initially. 

To use Chicago, where I live, as an example, the initial assistance 
should come from Milwaukee, Beloit, Rockford, Aurora, Joliet, and 
the other satellite communities. 

Aid teams in each of these cities should be assigned sectors of duty 
in Chicago. Each team should become thoroughly familiar with its 
sector before the attack, and all the facilities therein; and, when called 
to action, must bring with it all of its essential supplies and equip- 
ment. 

After 72 or 96 hours have elapsed since the attack, local units may 
be in a position to relieve the visiting units; but the history of dis- 
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asters has been that those suffering the full impact are too demoralized 
and too occupied with personal responsibilities to render much public 
service until later. 

For these reasons, I believe that civil defense planning should be 
modified accordingly. In this connection, it may be pointed out that 
in this type of plan State boundaries must be crossed in many in- 
stances, which will require a greater degree of Federal coordination 
than is at present contemplated. 

I personally have little confidence in the ability of voluntary civi! 
organizations to function effectively in such situations. At least dur- 
ing the critical period, order must be maintained by force of authority. 
Stern measures may be necessary, and control must be of a military 
character if not by the military. However, this is a decision to be 
taken by the Congress. 

The other element in the planning for total war is of much greater 
consequence, and may well exert a decisive influence upon the outcome. 

This is the plan for medical care of the entire population. 

Dr. Hawtey. Perhaps I should say the lack of any plan for medical 
care of our people, since none has been formulated which will meet the 
requirements. 

From the beginning of history until the present, the two elements 
of populations engaged in the prosecution of wars—the military and 
the civil—have been separate and distinct, particularly as regards risk 
from enemy action. It was the soldier who risked his life to win a war, 
and the civilian who remained in a safe place and produced food and 
munitions for the soldier. 

Many years ago, the contribution of the civilian to the prosecution of 
a war was small. Arms were simple and of limited variety; and 
armies obtained much of their requirements from the areas they 
occupied. 

The great expansion of the scale of and the intensification of the 
destruction in war, and the increase in number and complexity of the 
implements of war, have made the role of the civilian of growing im- 
portance. Industrial production is already a critical factor, and in 
the future promises to be the decisive factor between victory and 
defeat. 

Since there is no perfect defense against invasion by air, we may 
expect the United States to be so invaded if we are so unfortunate as 
to be attacked. And since industrial production has become such a 
a critical factor in war, we may expect the primary strategic targets to 
be the areas of industrial production. Military personnel can be so 
dispersed as to offer no profitable target; but, for years to come at 
least, our heavy industry will be so concentrated as to offer ideal targets 
for bombing. Until industry is dispersed, industrial labor will be 
concentrated ; and it appears probably that the next war will produce 
the paradox that the safest place is in the Armed Forces. 

One often encounters the opinion that an atomic war must be a 
short one. If this be true, the United States will lose the first one 
in which it is involved, because it is certain that we shall be attacked 
and heavily attacked before we begin to fight. If we are to gain the 
victory, it will not be a short war and it may prove to be a very long 
war. To win such a war, industrial production must be maintained 
at the maximum level. To maintain production, the labor force must 
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be maintained. To maintain the labor force, it must be offered at least 
as much security as is enoyed by the Armed Forces. 

Medical care has long since been demonstrated as contributing more 
to victory than humanitarian service and human salvage. It is one 
of the most important factors in morale. The knowledge that he will 
be promptly and adequately cared for if wounded encourages the 
soldier to disregard danger. Conversely, when he knows he can 
expect little such assistance, the soldier exercises extreme caution. 
The mere presence of medical aid is a great stimulus to morale. It 
is well known that, in World War II and later in Korea, combat 
patrols usually insisted upon being accompanied by a medical-aid 
man, 

It appears to me to be certain that the adequacy of medical care 
will exert the same influence upon the civil population under enemy 
attack or threat of attack as it has long exerted upon soldiers. I feel 
quite sure that it will be most difficult to maintain a labor force in 
target areas unless adequate medical care is provided both for laborers 
and their families. 

In all previous wars, the Armed Forces have enoyed full priority 
in acquiring all of the facilities for medical care. The civil popula- 
tion has had to be content with what is left. Until World War IT, 
this did not create any serious shortages. However, there were very 
serious shortages in medical facilities, particularly in all classes of 
personnel, during World War II. 

Fortunately there were no serious epidemics during this time, and 
mortality statistics reveal no significant effect of medical shortages on 
the public health. There did exist widespread dissatisfaction and 
concern. 

Nor was the civil population under direct enemy attack during 
World War II. Had there been bombing on a large scale, there would 
have been medical catastrophes in many areas. 

So far as one can tell, the present medical planning for the next 
war is following exactly the same pattern as that of all previous wars. 
The Armed Forces will withdraw from the medical resources of the 
country all that they require for their exclusive use. Temporary 
purely military hospitals will be constructed throughout the country 
or established in existing buildings requisitioned for the purpose. 
Personnel to operate these hospitals will be withdrawn from the civil 
population; and the rest of the civil population will get along as best 
as it can with what is left. 

If this is permitted to happen, we should begin to prepare ourselves 
for disaster—total disaster, not merely medical disaster. Essential 
production will not be maintained. Target areas will be evacuated ; 
and the entire civil population will be deeply disturbed because enemy 
action can be taken in more ways than bombing industrial areas. In 
addition to fallout, there is, of course, bacterial warfare. 

No longer can we afford the luxury of four separate and distinct 
medical plans for war—one each for the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the civil population—and all competing, each with the 
others, for personnel and materiel. In such competition under the 
situation which has existed in the past, it is evident that the-civil 
population will come off fourth best. 

Before proceeding further, let me say that an exclusive integrated 
medical service is essential to all military forces in the zone of combat. 
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Some military medical service is essential to all military units regard- 
less of location and activity. This essential military medical service 
is to be excluded from the discussion to follow. 

A very large proportion of the medical personnel and materiel] 
employed by the Armed Forces in time of war is located in large 
military general hospitals in the Zone of the Interior. These hospi- 
tals have been so located and so restricted that they were of no service 
whatsoever to the civil population. There are very good reasons for 
such military hospitals; and, if they could be afforded, there would be 
no reason for discontinuing them. However, with the civil popula- 
tion to require much more “medical care in the next war than in any 
previous war, such segregation and fragmentation of our medical 
potential is a luxury which can no longer be afforded. 

There is no reason why a soldier with an illness or injury requiring 
more than a few days of hospitalization cannot be treated in a civil 
hospital. It is not as convenient, perhaps, but it can be done without 
any serious inconvenience. Great Britain did it throughout World 
War II. While such hospitalization was not wholly satisfactory, the 
difficulties were the result of organization and administration rather 
than inherent in the plan. W ith her civil population under heavy 
enemy attack for years, Britain could not afford multiple programs 
for medical care. 

Except in those parts of the United States which may become com- 
bat zones for ground troops, we can afford only one medical care 
program (with the minor exceptions heretofore noted) for all 
inhabitants, including the military and the civil population. The 
medical potential must be used to serve everyone; and the medical 
potential is too limited to be wasted through dispersion of effort. 
How this is to be accomplished will require the best thought of the 
country, both medical and nonmedical. 

I have no intention of offering you a plan. To show that such a 
plan is feasible, I might suggest only a few principles upon which 
such a plan could be based. When I say “suggest,” I mean just that; 
and I hope no one will start criticizing these suggestions as a plan. 

In the first place, all fixed medical plants in the country might be 
pooled. This would include all types of hospitals, voluntary, State, 
Federal. Their facilities would be available for both military and 
civil patients. To insure essential care for everyone, elective medical 
care might be restricted, might have to be restricted. 

Personnel of all categories can be allocated for the operation of 
these hospitals. If advisable, they can be placed on a military status. 

As regards hospital personnel, the most promising source is the 
“aad schools of the country. Each medical school could under- 
take to operate a certain number of beds with the assurance that its 
faculty would not be depleted but, if necessary and desirable, even 
augmented by the assignment of additional qualified personnel. 

In this connection, it is generally agreed that the accelerated medi- 

cal school training programs, and the depletion of the faculties of 
medical schools, in World War II were mistakes. They exerted a 
significant adverse effect upon medical training from which the 
country will suffer for some years. It will be much better to throw 
an additional burden upon the schools and permit them to continue 


to operate at maximum efficiency than it will be to deplete them and 
reduce their efficiency. 
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The principal advantage of such planning is that it starts with 
existing organization. Medical school faculties are organized, and 
are functioning as units. The capabilities of each member are well 
known. The advantage of utilizing medical faculties for such a 
purpose was demonstrated in both World Wars, and particularly in 
World War II. 

The affiliated general hospitals furnished the Armed Forces by 
medical schools and teaching hospitals were much superior to those 
organized from scattered sources—superior both professionally and 
administratively. 

Such a plan will obviously require much coordination at all levels. 
However, there is another impelling reason for high level coordina- 
tion of medical care. 

This is for the allocation of medical personne] and materiel among 
the Armed Forces and the civil population. We have only got so 
much personnel and so much materiel, and that is the medic al poten- 
tial of the country, and if that is allocated equitably according to 
need, someone is going short, and heretofore it has been the civil popu- 
lation that has gone short. Obviously, the responsibility for this allo- 
cation should not be placed with any one of the operating agencies, 
any operating agency charged with medical care. 

All that I wish to leave with you is the critical nature of this prob- 
lem and the urgent necessity for a workable solution. Iam convinced 
that if we are forced into war with the medical planning and think- 
ing of the past, we are headed for a disaster of sufficient magnitude to 
influence the outcome of the war. 

[ am also convinced that this can be ~ ven nted by a thorough study 
of the situation, by matching potential against foreseeable require- 
ments, and by devising a plan which will 1 insure the most economical 
and most effective utilization of the available means. 

Senator Krrauver. General Hawley, you have given us a most 
challenging statement, based upon actual experience, and I want to 
say that in your recommendations for a definite program and with 
some of your criticisms I fully agree. 

I did want to ask some questions and, Mr. Braswell, if you or Mr. 
Aldredge and Mr. Kress have any questions you want to ask General 
Hawley, I hope you will do so. 

First, your first premise, Dr. Hawley, that you cannot base this pro- 
gram, if it is going to succeed, on purely voluntary methods, you feel 
that if we get into a big war with bombings here at home which we 
can anticipate, that in addition to our voluntary methods and plan- 
ning, there is going to have to be some 1 ‘esponsible officer or official or 
officials who have the right to give orders and directions / 

Dr. Hawrey. Yes, sir, I believe that; not necessarily military, but 
they must have authority commensurate with their responsibility. 

Senator Kerauver. Under title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 there is the right of martial law, if it becomes necessary. 

[ understand that only one State, New York, has a law where the 
Governor has any authority to order people to do anything in the 
event of a civil defense emergency. 

Aside from the alternative of martial law, what recommendations 
for civil authority to give directions would you suggest? Would 
you think that, for instance, the Governors—it would be well to have, 
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for the States to have, State laws to authorize the Governor or some 
State official or should it be a Federal responsibility ? 

Dr. Hawiey. Well, I think that would depend, sir, upon the gen- 
eral philosophy of the plan. 

If most of this is going to be decentralized, most of the responsibility 
is decentralized to the States, then perhaps the Governors should be 
the persons with authority to declare a state of emergency and give 
full authority to the officials at the site of the disaster. 

I believe that such periods of martial law or emergency should be as 
limited as possible until normal routine can be established in the area. 

I would not like to see the civil population put under that kind of 
regimentation for any longer than necessary. 

But I do not believe that there will be anything but chaos if every- 
one is left to his own devices and impulses when a bomb strikes a city. 

Senator Kerauver. We have here—Mr. Braswell has furnished me 
with appendix D to the Task Force on Federal Medical Services of the 
Hoover Commission. You are a member of that task force ? 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And I am advised that we can have this printed 
in our record as a part of our record; is that correct ? 


Dr. Hawtry. So far as I know. I talked to Mr. Braswell; the 


Commission itself would have to give that approval, and I think that 
has been done. 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Braswell has secured that approval, and 
this will be printed as part of the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


Aprrenpix D to Task Force Report on Freperat Mepicat Services 


Prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, December 1954 


MEDICAL PLANNING FOR TOTAL WAR 
MEDICAL SERVICES TASK FORCE, DIVISION IV 


Members : Paul R. Hawley, M. D., Chairman 
Alan Gregg, M. D., Co-Chairman 
James Roscoe Miller, M. D. 
Staff: Mr. C. Joseph Stetler, Study Director 
Miss Bertha Ragan, Attorney 
Miss Mary Riordan, Administrative Assistant 


INTRODUCTION 


This division, 1 of 4 subdivisions of the Medical Services Task Force, was di- 
rected to study and make recommendations relative to medical planning for total 
war. In undertaking this assignment the division members fully realized the 
challenge and magnitude of the task. The problems involved in medical plan- 
ning for all-out war are such that conventional solutions are not applicable. 
Conditions of international unrest, together with recent developments in atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, demand a most serious and expeditious reanalysis and 
solution of the medical problems of all-out war. Our conclusions and recom- 
mendations are necessarily sweeping in nature. No attempt has been made to 
formulate the details of a complete and coordinated wartime medical plan. Such 
a project is imperative, however, and should be the first order of business of the 
Government entity to which medical planning is assigned. 

Although there are several Government agencies with varying spheres of in- 
fluence in this field, our inquiry and report, because of the nature of the problem 
involved, deals primarily with those things that should be done, as well as the 


efficiency of existing operations, economy, and the elimination of duplication and 
overlapping. 
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SCOPE AND METHODS 


Any effort to formulate plans for providing medical care in time of total war 
must necessarily be preceded by an analysis of the possibilities of such a war and 
assumptions concerning the probable form of attack. At the organizational 
meeting of the division held in Washington, D. C., on February 11, 1953, certain 
basic assumptions and premises were agreed on and adopted as the pattern for 
our survey and recommendations. These assumptions and premises, as amended 
during the course of the study, are as follows: 


Basic assumptions 


1. Continental United States and United States military installations abroad 
will be invaded, by air if not on the ground. 

2. Direct enemy action may take the form of high explosive, incendiary, 
atomic, hydrogen, chemical, or biological agents. 

3. Enemy action will be directed against the most profitable targets, which 
will include industrial centers. In such events, casualties from enemy action 
will be heavier among the civilian population than among elements of the Armed 
Forces stationed within the United States. 

4. In the event of total war there will be universal registration of both sexes 
and all ages, followed by conscription of those individuals whose services are re- 
quired in connection with the war effort. 

Basic premises 

1. Health personnel, facilities, and equipment of the country which are already 
too limited to permit ineffective utilization would be further limited in the event 
of total war. 

2. The medical care problem must be divided into two parts: 

(a) Armed Forces afloat and in foreign theaters of war. 

(b) Population resident in the United States—Armed Forces as well as 
civilian. 

3. The Armed Forces must be provided with adequate medical facilities of all 
categories—professional, technical, hospital plant—when located beyond the sup- 
porting distance of established fixed installations in the United States. 

4. With the exception of the situations contemplated in 3 above, to insure 
necessary economy in the utilization of medical potential, existing medical and 
health facilities must be shared by the Armed Forces and the civilian population. 

5. A complete medical plan, with a proper implementing organization is ab- 
solutely essential. 

6. Insofar as possible, existing medical and allied health organizations (the 
components accustomed to functioning together) should be the basis for the war 
organization. Such organization includes the facilities of medical schools and 
the staffs of large teaching hospitals. 

7. Even with a restrictive rationing of elective hospitalization there is an 
insufficient number of hospital beds in the United States to provide for the 
members of the Armed Forces and the civilian population. It will be necessary 
to greatly expand the bed capacities of existing hospitals and to plan for the 
extensive utilization of improvised facilities. 

8. Interference with medical education and training must be kept to the 
minimum, 

In adopting these basic assumptions and premises, it has been necessary to 
consider whether any foreign nations have the ability to wage, now or in the 
foreseeable future, total war on the United States. A review of all available 
material indicates clearly that at least one foreign nation has the ability to 
strike critical targets in this country with atomic or hydrogen bombs. 

Informal hearings have been held and correspondence initiated with Federal 
and State governmental agencies, medical and allied health associations, and 
with other organizations and individuals responsible for, or interested in, medi- 
cal planning in time of war. 

A total of 265 individuals and organizations were contacted by correspondence. 
Replies were received from 179, or 68 per cent. 


CHAPTER I. ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING FUTURE WARS 


A. POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


The members of this division are convinced that the devastation of an atomic 
or hydrogen attack can no longer be considered as a remote and distant possi- 
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bility. The Soviet Union is now able to strike critical targets in the United 
States with atomic or hydrogen bombs: weapons of total destruction are in 
their hands. Our only salvation—adequate advance planning—can no longer 
be jeopardized through official and personal lethargy, neglect, and indecision. 

Official Government sources state that the test of an atomic weapon or device 
by the Russians was first detected in August 1949. Since that time their scien- 
tists have not been idle. On August 8, 1953, Premier Malenkov declared in a 
message to the Soviet Congress: “The Government of the Soviet Union must in 
form the Supreme Soviet that the United States no longer posseses a monopoly 
of the hydrogen bomb.” ‘These developments have been officially acknowedged 
by this country. 

Possession of this weapon, which was considered for many years as a de- 
pendable deterrent to aggresion, is no longer ours alone. Superiority at the 
present can only be relative and dependent upon a quantitative and qualitative 
lead in the production of thermonuclear or hyddogen types of weapons. This 
fact, plus the unresolved Korean problem, the recent fighting in Indochina and 
Guatemala and continuing world tensions make the prospects of all-out war a 
distinct possibility. 


B. FORM OF ATTACK 


Our basic assumptions, concerning what form an attack on continental United 
States would take, parallel very closely the planning assumptions for the fiscal 
year 1955 adopted by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Since the nuclear or atomic bomb is the most effective weapon of sudden mass 
destruction available in quantity, we agree that the enemy would rely mainly on 
it. Thermonuclear or hydrogen types of weapons may, however, be employed 
against appropriate targets. 

Although nuclear weapons might be delivered in various ways, the most re- 
liable instrumentality, at present, is the long-range bomber. Thus, it is assumed 
that the initial attack would be airborne and would include sufficient nuclear 
weapons to hit all of our principal target areas. What proportion of all weapons 
carried would be delivered on the targets? 

The initial attack would undoubtedly be followed by others less heavy, involv- 
ing high explosive and iricendiary bombs. The scale and nature of follow-up 
attacks cannot be accurately estimated since they involve such factors as the 
effectiveness of our military defenses and our retaliatory attacks. Sabotage, as 
well as biological and chemical weapons, might also be used before or after the 
attacks. In addition, phychological warfare of all kinds could be employed to 
disrupt defense programs, impair production, and create panic. 

Since the primary objectives of our enemy will be to destroy our war produc- 
tion capacity and our will to resist, we may expect him to attack simultaneously 
our centers of industry, population, government and defense. 


Cc. 





RISK-RESULTING CASUALTIES 


On December 8, 1953, President Eisenhower discussed “the awful arithmetic 
of the atomic bomb” in a speech to the United Nations Assembly. He pointed out 
that today “atomic bombs are more than 25 times as powerful as the weapons 
with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen weapons are in the range of 
millions of tons of TNT equivalent.” He cautioned the free world against com- 
placency and pointed out that “even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, 
and a consequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, of itself, 
against the fearful material damage and loss of human lives that would be in- 
flicted by surprise aggression.” 

With the risk publicly acknowledged by all reliable governmental sources, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has attempted to forecast the probable 
areas of destruction and numbers of casualties by drawing up a list of 193 poten- 
tial atomic target areas in the Continental United States, the Territories and 
possessions. Of the 193 areas, the 70 which have the highest concentration of 
industry and population are designated as “critical target areas.” An enemy, it 
is assumed, would first concentrate on these centers where nearly 50 percent of 
the United States population resides. These critical target areas, which are 
listed in an attachment to this report (p. 63), include 92 major cities and 
have an even greater percentage of defense industries within their boundaries. 

FCDA’s current planning assumes that all 92 target cities will be attacked 
with varying sizes and types of weapons. With 1-hour warning and an 80 
percent effective population dispersal plan, the total casualties would be 
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12.500,000, of which 8,200,000 would survive the first 24 hours and 5,500,000 would 
eventually survive. In practice, the degree of emergency medical care provided 
for these surviving casualties would range from necessary care for the severely 
injured for an extended period to a dose of an antibiotic or a bandage for those 
slightly injured. 


CHAPTER II. MEDICAL PROBLEMS AND POTENTIAL IN THE EVENT OF WAR 


It is impossible to foretell all of the tremendous and macabre medical problems 
which would result from total war. Any recital of medical responsibilities will 
admittedly understate facts. Despite these known limitations, we shall attempt 
to outline the medical services to be performed at the time of disaster and for 
the duration of the war. 

Briefly, medical responsibilities, in addition to normal health activities, will 
involve emergency action to Save lives ; administering to casualties; safeguarding 
people, crops and animals against the unfamiliar effects of atomic, hydrogen, 
biological, chemical, and psychological warfare; and combating unique public 
health hazards, 


A. CLASSES OF PERSONS REQUIRING MEDICAL CARE 


In assessing the medical problems involved, we have divided the population 
nto two groups. The first includes the members of the Armed Forces, and the 
second, the population resident in the United States, whether civilian or military. 
rhe first group should, if possible, receive preferential consideration ; that they 
should be provided with adequate medical facilities of all categories—profes- 
sional and technical personnel, plus supplies and hospital accommodations— 
vhen located beyond the supporting distance of established military and civilian 
medical installations in the United States. This decision does not envision, 
however, a continuation of isolated medical planning for such personnel by the 
Armed Forces. The assignment of priorities in and of itself contemplates a war- 
time medical plan under which all conceivable medical problems are considered 
and provided for, as far as possible. 

While the medical problems of troops may not be too different than those aris- 
ing in past wars, the availability of medical personnel and supplies will be limited 
by the chaos and destruction which would be visited upon the United States as a 
result of total war. In such event, war medical facilities for military forces 
will undoubtedly be considerably less than were available during World War II. 


Population Resident in the United States—Civilian and Military 
We assume that 92 of the principal cities of the United States located in 70 


itical target areas will be hit simultaneously with varying types and sizes of 
veapons ;' and that the daytime centers of population, the aggregate of which is 
18,464,255, will be the aiming point within each city. It is estimated that there 
would be 13,500,000 casualties ; that 5,300,000 of these would die within 24 hours; 
that 2,700,00 more would die later ; and that 5,500,000 would survive. 

Since few military personnel will be in these areas, the casualties from enemy 
iction would be heaviest among the civilian population. For this and other 
reasons which will be enlarged upon later in the report, the Division believes 
that, in point of protection and care, there should be no fundamental dichotomy 
between civilian and military personnel in the United States. Instead, consider- 
ation should be given to medical problems and not to the classes of individuals 
involved. 


( 


B. NATURE OF MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


if atomic weapons are employed, blast, burn and shock will cause most of the 
casualties. Necessary care will extend from first-aid measures to the most highly 
specialized medicine and surgery. The medical mission in such a disaster will 
be the early treatment and hospitalization of the seriously sick and injured 
casualties in, or as close as possible, to the stricken area, 

Another class of atomic warfare casualties will be those suffering from the 
effects of radiation. Early detection, treatment and control of the effects of 
nuclear and thermonuclear radiation will, in most areas, be the responsibility 
of medical and paramedical personnel. : 

The results of chemical and biological warfare in terms of necessary medical 
Services are equally impressive. With the advent of numerous developments in 


* As noted previously FCDA also made this assumption. 
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the field of chemical weapons, including nerve gases, the possible medical impli- 
cations of this type of warfare are practically beyond comprehension. Despite 
this fact, methods of detection, protection, treatment and control must be per- 
fected and made the subject of a professional and a mass educational program. 
Likewise, a suitable system for reporting diseases of men, animals, and crops 
which may result from a number of different disease agents, toxins and plant 
growth regulators calls for equally urgent attention. 

Much has been said about the dangers of panic and other types of disruptive 
group behavior that might follow disaster. Responsible governmental officials 
and professional groups engaged in the field of mental health are faced with 
the problem of developing practical aids that will meet the needs of our citizenry 
when afflicted with sudden catastrophe. A well-defined and publicized medica] 
plan will not only serve to reduce panic, but will contribute significantly to public 
morale. 

Less dramatic, yet fully as important, will be the numerous public health 
hazards which will be involved in the event of total war. People will be left 
homeless under virtually primitive living conditions, and subjected to innumer- 
able health and sanitation hazards and exposures. Without strenuous atten- 
tion to the basic features of environmental sanitation and the control of con- 
tagious diseases, a medical problem could result which would be as overwhelm- 
ing as the initial flood of casualties. 

One of the most intricate and involved medical problems incident to the casual- 
ties referred to is the need for blood. A program must be devised to procure the 
necessary reserves of blood derivatives, plasma volume expanders, intravenous 
solutions, and to organize and train personnel for emergency blood collections 
and parenteral and oral feeding. 

Closely related to the aforementioned problems are those dealing with the 
necessary welfare services, such as the provision of mass feeding and shelter 
facilities immediately following attack, and thereafter the long-term need for 
personal and physical rehabilitation. 


C. HEALTH PERSONNEL, FACILITIES AND SUPPLIES 


The solution or partial solution to all of the medical problems enumerated 


above depends upon the adequacy of advance planning and preparation, the 
effectiveness of the administrative mechanism employed, and the efficiency 
with which three basic elements—personnel, facilities, and supplies—are ac- 
quired and utilized. It is our belief that existing medical organizations, such 
as medical schools and teaching hospitals, should form the nuclei of planning. 
The effective use of such organizations will help insure efficient acquisition and 
utilization of the above three elements. 


Medical and paramedical personnel 


While there may be some doubt regarding the existence of an overall short- 
age of physicians and allied health personnel for peacetime needs, the fact that 
an overwhelming numerical deficiency would occur in time of total war is irref- 
utable. Equally apparent is the need for greater consideration for the medical! 
requirements of the civil population in any allocation and assignment of health 
personnel. The difficulties and controversies in this regard which existed dur- 
ing World War II and which, in fact, exist today cannot be tolerated in any 
plan for total war. 

The health manpower in question includes professional and technical per- 
sonnel, such as physicians, dentists, veterinarians, nurses, pharmacists, sani- 
tary engineers, X-ray technicians, laboratory technicians, sanitarians, medical 
social workers, occupational therapists, physiotherapists, undertakers, and all 
others working in the health field. It also includes members of the lay public— 
nurses’ aides, home nurses, first-aid workers, and others. 

Bach category must supply a small number of full-time Federal and State 
employees to prepare plans and perform administrative duties. The real prob- 
lem will result, however, from the inevitable shortage of health workers needed 
in time of emergency to care for unprecedented casualty loads. For example, it 
is estimated that a minimum of 24,000 professional personnel, of which at least 
8,000 must be physicians (the others may be dentists or veterinarians), and 
24,000 nurses would be required to man the first-aid stations needed in the 
critical target areas. It is further estimated that minimum medical standards 
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would require 10 physicians and 20 nurses for each 200-bed improvised hospital. 
This means that an additional 60,000 physicians and 120,000 nurses would be 
required for the 6,000 improvised hospitals currently planned. These figures 
do not take into account medical manpower needs for normal health activities 
and the additional requirements of existing hospitals expanded in an emer- 
gency to handle greatly increased patient loads. 

The total resources in health personnel which might be available in the event 
of an emergency are unknown. Reasonably accurate figures regarding prac- 
ticing physicians, active and inactive nurses, and others of the professional and 
technical health categories are available. The following is a summary of certain 
categories : 





Federal 
service 


Yivilian 





Physicians par | 201, 277 193, 205 | 8, 072 
91, 638 84,215 | 7, 423 


~ Active._...--- Sica Li 331, 879 302, 181 
Inactive bimséed wed oes abhhe sy tn gb ted nw Gate 220, 739 
Veterinarians . or négepeteshidseedbncesencers 15, 115 


' 

Probably a substantial number of these persons will themselves be casualties. 
Even without any subtractions, however, it is obvious that there will not be 
enough physicians and nurses available to take care of the potential casualty 
load. An intensive study must be made of medical, nursing, and other health 
functions to determine which of the activities usually performed by professionals 
can be delegated to less highly trained personnel. Closer liaison is needed be- 
tween all health groups concerned in order to utilize more effectively the lim- 
ited medical potential available. 

The expansion of existing hospitals and the staffing of improvised hospitals 
and first-aid stations will require great numbers of volunteers with some or- 
ganizational training in these services. For example, the staffing of 8,000 first- 
aid stations would require 1.8 million nonprofessional auxiliary workers. This 
obviously involves tremendous problems in recruitment, organization, and train- 
ing. Several critical target areas have assigned at least cadres of civil defense 
personnel to first-aid stations and improvised hospital sites, and have begun 
limited training courses. This activity will need to be greatly expanded to meet 
the demand. 


Hospitals and other facilities 


There are 7,226 hospitals in the United States, with a bed capacity of 
1,584,764.2 These figures include 386 osteopathic hospitals, with a bed capacity 
of 11,750, and 2,136 State and Federal governmental hospitals, with a capacity of 
1,113,004. The remaining nongovernmental hospitals, numbering 4,704, have 
460,010 beds. Included within the governmental hospitals are 392 under the 
control of the Federal Government. They include: 


Number of 
hospitals 


| Beds 





Vv 


ws : Z ; : non 3 | 59 27, 894 
Air Force_..._. . ae : 36 9, 904 
Navy aoe Poa stl die okie 35 24, 482 
U. 8. Public Health Service.._..__._- , 8, 299 
Veterans’ Administration ___. ere eeee 118, 783 
Interior ee ee ee | 2, 905 
OGRE... cddhelnniecctieie 8, 268 


200, 535 


A rir 


Total 





In the event of disaster there should be complete cross-utilization of all of 
the above facilities, with no distinction between military and civilian or between 


*Latest figures compiled by the American Hospital Association and the American 
Medical Association. 
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veteran and nonveteran. Even with complete utilization of all medical facilities, 
there would still be a tremendous shortage of hospital beds. 

Any feasible plan must contemplate the loss of a considerable percentage of 
our existing hospital bed capacity because of the location of so many hospitals 
within the critical target area. It can also be assumed that, on the average, 
existing hospital bed capacities could be tripled during an emergency. Further, 
admissions would be restricted, discharges accelerated, and all but the most 
acutely ill patients would be transferred to convalescent accommodations. When 
all of these factors are considered, it is probable that not more than 15 percent 
of the casualties could be cared for in existing hospitals in or near critical target 
areas. 

To supplement existing hospital capacities, improvised hospitals are necessary 
They could be established in suitable buildings, particularly schools. FCDA 
currently estimates that 6,000 such hospitals, with a capacity of 200 beds each, 
will be required—1,000 to be purchased by the States and 5,000 by the Federa 
Government. As of the end of fiscal year 1954, FCDA has procured equipment 
for only 101 improvised hospitals, and the States have ordered only 93. Each 
improvised hospital costs about $26,500; has 288 items weighing 13'4 tons; and 
requires approximately 2,000 cubic feet to transport. 

Regular and improvised hospitals will also have to be supplemented by in 
numerable aid stations where much of the triage*® and some of the preliminary 
medical care will be provided. FCDA has recommended that each critical target 
area establish 12 first-aid stations per 100,000 population. This would necessitate 
setting up 8,160 aid stations, of which some 6,800 have been ordered. This 
figure is misleading, however, since some States have procured more than the 
minimum while other critical target areas have ordered very few or none at all 
Medical supplies 

At present, the Federal program for the procurement and stockpiling of medi- 
cal supplies is based on minimum necessary medical care for an average of 5 
million casualties over a 3-week period. To cope with the inherent supply prob 
lems, FCDA has recommended that (a) all hospitals increase their current in- 
ventories of surgical supplies by 20 percent; (0) target areas store sufficient 
surgical supplies to carry them through the first few hours of emergency first- 
aid and surgical care; and (c) the Federal Government procure and store sup- 
plies sufficient to back up local stores. These supplies are to be stored in Federal 
warehouses located sufficiently distant from target area to remove them from 
danger of being destroyed and yet within approximately 4 hours’ transportation 
distance of any target area. 

According to FCDA, it is doubtful that recommendation (a), above, has been 
complied with to any great extent. This fact seems borne out by the recent 
medical study of the Worcester tornado in Massachusetts. 

With respect to recommendation (0b), the States now have on hand or on order 
a total of $23 million of surgical and related supplies for the first few hours of 
emergency care. These supplies are being procured on a Federal-State basis: 
The States have borne half of the cost or $11,500,000. Some additional small 
States and local purchases have been made, without use of Federal funds. In 
general, FCDA estimates that about one-third of the total supply requirements 
for critical target areas have either been delivered or ordered. 

Concerning recommendation (c), it is reported that $106 million has been ap- 
propriated by Congress for establishing Federal reserves of medical, surgical, 
and other health supplies. With certain exceptions, the medical supplies and 
equipment purchased thus far are sufficient to provide for the emergency medical 
eare of 2 million surviving casualties for the first 3 postattack weeks. 


*The sorting out and classification of the wounded who have been brought to a field 
hospital. Dorland’s Medical Dictionary, 22d edition. 
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According to FCDA’s Annual Report, 1953, total supplies for the Federal 
stockpiling program made available by funds appropriated through the fiscal 
year 1954 will be: 


Program Item Amount 


.-| Reserves of medical and surgical sup- | For 2 million casualties @ 
} plies and equipment (82 items). weeks’ treatment). 
| 200-bed improvised hospitals (supplies | 101 units. 
| _ and equipment). 
i and shock therapy ..| Equipment and supplies for collection | 2,059,796 sets. 
and transfusion of whole blood. 
Blood derivatives (bottles of plasma | 1,507,808 units. 
and serum albumin). 
Plasma volume expanders 2,820,511 units. 
Intravenous solutions, 1,000-cubic- | 5,580,000 units. 
centimeter bottles. 
logical warfare defense : Specially required antibiotics ___- 1,395,000 doses 
Sulfadiazine 0 million tablets. 
Equipment for rapid emergency pro 88 pieces. 
duction of animal vaccines as ri 
quired. 
ological defense. -- a ..| Survey meters ‘ 1,000 meters. 
ical warfare defense Atropine injection----- 500,000 doses 


tattack health _..| Vaccines and antitoxins for public | 25,050,000 doses. 
protection. 


The entire health supply system of this country is on a ‘‘hand-to-mouth” basis. 
Supplies leave the production line to go to the consumer, frequently without the 
ntermediate step of a retail dealer or any other interposed reservoir or reserve 
f supplies. 

In 1950, a study by the Department of Commerce for the Health Resources Office 
of the National Security Resources Board established the fact that merchandising 
practices in the health supply industry were such that extremely small inven- 
tories of all types of medical and surgical supplies were available, at any one 
time, from retail surgical supply channels. Manufacturers engage in warehous- 
ng only to the extent necessary to maintain immediate shipments from the pro- 
duction line to the ultimate consumer. In effect, there is practically no reserve 
or surgical supplies, and only a limited reserve of medical supplies, in the United 
States. Furthermore, hospitals, because of lack of funds and of storage space, 
carry only a minimum reserve of supplies. 

The best estimate of the Health Resources Office at that time was that there 
probably were not enough surgical supplies that could be readily mobilized in 
the entire country to care for the casualties of one atomic bombing. The situa- 
tion, with respect to normal distribution channels, has not changed since that 
time. 


CHAPTER III. WARTIME MEDICAL CARE FUNCTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


A. FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Federal agencies with primary responsibility for studying and planning 
for medical services in time of total war are the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Department of Defense. 
Several other agencies are also of importance because of the hospital facilities 
and the health personnel under their jurisdiction. Planning for military and 
civilian medical care in time of war demands that the operations and potential 
of all Federal agencies performing medical services be taken into consideration. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration was created within the Office for 
Emergency Management by Executive Order 10186, December 1, 1950, and estab- 
shed as an independent agency by the Act of January 12, 1951... The agency 
is responsible for providing States and local governments with plans and meas- 
ures for minimizing the effects upon the civilian population caused by an enemy 
attack upon the United States, for dealing with immediate emergency conditions 
created by such an attack, for effectuating emergency repairs or restoration of 
Vital utilities and facilities, for providing assistance to States in securing pro- 
tective equipment and facilities and for providing equipment, supplies, facilities, 


-so 


* Public Law 920, 81st Cong., 64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. App. Sup. 2251. 
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personnel, and other resources to States and local governments in major natural 
disasters. 

By way of background, it is interesting to note that “civil defense” is defined 
in Public Law 920 as “all those activities and measures designed or undertaken 
(1) to minimize the effects upon the civilian population caused or which would 
be caused by an attack upon the United States, (2) to deal with the immediate 
emergency conditions which would be created by any such attack, and (3) 
effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, vital utilities 
and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack.” 

The law further provides that civil defense shall include, but not be limited 1 

‘(A ) Measures to be taken in preparation for anticipated attack (including the 
establishment of appropriate organizations, operational plans, and supporting 
agreements; the recruitment and training of personnel; the conduct of resear 
the procurement and stockpiling of necessary materials and supplies; the p: 
sion of suitable warning systems; the construction or preparation of shelters, 
shelter areas, and control centers; and, when appropriate, the nonmilitary evacu 
ation of civil population) ; (B) measures to be taken during attack (including 
the enforcement of passive defense regulations prescribed by duly established 
military or civil authorities; the evacuation of personnel to shelter areas; the 
control of traffic and panic; and the control and use of lighting and civil comn 
nications); and (C) measures to be taken following attack (including activities 
for fire fighting; rescue, emergency medical, health and sanitation services ; mon 
itoring for specific hazards of special weapons ; unexplored bomb reconnaissance ; 
essential debris clearance; emergency welfare measures; and immediately essen- 
tial emergency repair or restoration of damaged vital facilities) .” 

Under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, responsibility for civil defense is 
vested primarily in the States and their political subdivisions. The role of the 
Federal Government is one of providing necessary cordination and guidance. 

By Executive Order 10222, dated March 8, 1951, many of the functions, prop- 
erty and records of the National Security Resources Board which related to Civil 
Defense were transferred to FCDA. 

By Executive Order 10248, dated May 11, 1951, many of the powers functions 
under the First War Powers Act of 1941, as amended, were extended to FCDA. 
These powers related to engaging in emergency, developmental, specialized and 
other contracts. 

On April 18, 1952, the President issued Executive Order 10346 which directed 
each Federal department and agency, in consultation with FCDA “to prepare 
plans for providing personnel, materials, facilities and services pursuant to the 
provisions of section 302 of the said Federal Civil Defense Act during the exist- 
ence of a civil defense emergency.” 

Public Law 875, 8ist Congress 5 authorized the President to allocate funds to 
States and local governments to “alleviate suffering and damage resulting from 
major disasters, to repair essential public facilities in major disasters, and to 
foster the development of such State and local organizations and plans to cope 
with major disasters as may be necessary.” 

The act was first administered by the Federal Works Agency and later by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Under Executive Order 10427, dated 
January 16, 1953, the responsibility for the administration of Public Law 875 and 
for coordination of all Federal agencies operating under its provisions was given 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Executive Order 10529, dated April 22, 1954, provided that Federal employees 
should be made available for participation in State and local civil defense pre- 
emergency training programs. 

Organization 


The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. Six operational assistants report 
directly to the Administrator.* A Civil Defense Advisory Council consists of the 
ee Tee as chairman, and 12 additional members appointed by the Presi- 

ent. , 

FCDA maintains seven regional offices, a National Staff College, and a Na- 

tional Rescue Instructor Training Center. With the exception of Chicago and 


*64 Stat. 1109: 42 U. S. C. 1855. 


*(1) Civil Defense Planning Staff: (2) Civil Defense Education: (3) Civil Defense 


Operations Control Services; (4) Civil Defense Technical Advisory Services; (5) General 
Administration Staff; (6) General Counsel. 
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Denver, the regions conform to the Army Areas. Each Regional Administrator 
is responsible for working with the States and cities in developing civil defense 
plans and reporting the status of State preparedness to the Administrator. 
Health activities 


The Health Office under an Assistant Administrator, Technical Advisory Serv- 
ices,” was established by FCDA General Order No. 166, dated December 18, 1953. 
This same order abolished the predecessor unit, the Health and Special Weap- 
ons Defense Division.* 

The Health Office consists of the following five divisions : 

Health Protection Division.—Radiological safety, chemical warfare defense, 
biological warfare defense, communicable disease control, public health labora- 
tory services, industrial health, mental health, nutrition, public health nursing, 
maternal and child health, veterinary services, pharmacy, evacuation medical 
care. 

Resources and Requirements Division.—Program analysis, program coordina- 
tion, budget, supply coordination, publications coordination, training coordina- 
tion, records and history. 

Sanitation Division.—Water supply and treatment, milk and food sanitation, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewage collection and disposal, protective shelter 
and emergency housing sanitation, insect and rodent control, decontamination. 

Casualty Care Division.—First aid system, hospital system, ambulance system, 
medical dispositions, medical regulating service, clinical laboratory services, 
nursing services, dental services, emergency medical care of noncasualties, in- 
cluding obstetrical and pediatric services. 

Blood Program Division.—This is a separate function which includes several 
related areas: participation in a joint program with the Department of Defense 
and the Red Cross, under the general direction of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, to procure the necessary reserves of blood derivatives; organization, train- 
ing, and supplies for emergency blood collections on a national scale; use and 
procurement of plasma volume expanders, intravenous solution, and parenteral 
and oral feeding. 

Each of the seven regional offices has a regional medical officer. 

The basic objectives of the Health Office in the preparation phase of civil 
defense are to (1) guide States and communities in developing their health and 
special weapons defense services and in recruiting, training, equipping and organ- 
izing professional, technical and auxiliary personnel for (@) treating and hos- 
pitalizing casualties resulting from a concentrated attack with atomic, biological 
or chemical weapons, high explosive or incendiary bombs, or with other weapons 
or methods of attack; (0) safeguarding the public health and protecting animals 
and crops against possible biological or chemical warfare attack, and (c) safe- 
guarding the public health against disease and residual radioactivity in the 
immediate post-disaster period. (2) Establish in the immediate vicinity of tar- 
get areas sufficient stocks of first aid and other medical and health supplies and 
equipment which would be needed immediately after the attack, as well as 
radiological defense equipment which would be needed immediately for the 
protection of human life. (3) Provide in Federal warehouses mobile reserves 
of medical, surgical and other health and special weapons defense supplies which 
could be rushed to supplement local supplies. (4) Prepare plans for health and 
special weapons defense operations by the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
in the event of an attack on the civilian population, including plans for directing 
the movement of health manpower and supplies to attacked States from other 
areas and Federal reserves. (5) Arrange through appropriate Federal agencies, 
to develop and maintain adequate systems of detection and control against the 
possible introduction, either by sabotage or by overt attack, of biological agents 
directed against man, animals and crops. 


*This assistant is directly responsible to the Administrator and Deputy Administra- 
tor for the functions of the Health, Welfare, Safety Engineering, and Industry Officer 
of the Agency. 

*‘* FCDA General Order No. 39, dated April 5, 1951, placed the Health and Special 
Weapons Defense Division in the Health and Welfare Office. General Order No. 127, 
dated February 2, 1953 abolished the Health and Welfare Office, as such and the 
Health and Special Weapons Defense Division was created as an independent division, 
reporting directly to the Administrator. . 
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Staff Data 


Presently assigned to the Health Office of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis 
tration are 15 physicians, 6 full-time and 9 part-time. Four of the full-time 
physicians are reimbursable details and one of the part-time physicians 
nonreimbursable detail. 

As of March 30, 1951, the employment of 54 persons of all categories, including 
full and part-time was authorized. However, because of agency personnel lim 
itations, the Health Office did not exceed 35. In August 1951, the personne! 
ceiling was raised to 42; in April 1952, the ceiling was 32 full-time positions plus 
~ full-time equivalent positions. On December 24, 1953, in support of Genera] 
Order No. 166, the personnel ceiling was established at 29 full-time positions, 


is a 


including reimbursable details, and 15 intermittent experts and consultants 
including nonreimbursable details. 


idvisory Committees 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration Medical Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of eight members, was established in June 1953 to advise the Administra- 
tor on certain medical aspects of the civil defense program. In 1952, Regional 
Health Services Advisory Committees were organized to advise and assist, within 
each region, in the coordination and development of a nation-wide health and 
special weapons defense pattern. The committees are composed of representa- 
tives of each major health profession. The Regional Medical Officer serves as 
chairman of the committee in his region. 


Office of Defense Mobilization 


The Office of Defense Mobilization, located in the Executive Office of the 
President, is authorized to direct, control, and coordinate all mobilization activi- 
ties of the executive branch of the Government, including, but not limited to, 
production, procurement, manpower, stabilization and transport activities. 

The operating activities of ODM are to the fullest extent possible distributed 
among existing Government departments and agencies. The work of the agency 
is carried out under six assistant directors—for financial policy, production 
requirements and programs, materials, stabilization, non-military defense, and 
manpower. 

To carry out his functions, the Director has established and organized the 
following boards and committees : 

Defense Mobilization Board 

National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy 
Manpower Policy Committee 

Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage 
Science Advisory Committee 

Health Resources Advisory Committee 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
Surplus Manpower Committee 

The most important of these committees in relationship to the interests and 
responsibilities of the Medical Services Task Force is the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee. Before commenting on the specific functions of this com- 
mittee, a brief comment concerning the historical development of the present 
Office of Defense Mobilization is in order. 

Organizationally speaking, the agency has been the subject of various legisla- 
tive enactments and Executive orders. Initially, the National Security Re- 
sources Board was established by the National Security Act of 1947,” as an 
independent agency. By Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1949, the National 
Security Council and the National Security Resources Board were transferred 
to the Executive Office of the President. By Reorganization Plan No. 25 0 
1950, the functions of the National Security Resources Board were transferred 
from the Board to the Chairman of the Board and the Board became advisory to 
him. The purpose of the Board and Chairman was to advise the President 
concerning the aspects of future military, industrial, and civilian mobilization. 
The areas of responsibility assigned to the Board included the use of national 
and industrial resources for military and civilian needs; the sufficiency of pro- 
duction facilities: the strategic relocation of industries: the mobilization and 
maximum utilization of manpower; and the maintenance and stabilization of 
the civilian economy. 


®61 Stat. 499 ; 50 U. S. C. Supp. 404. 
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The functions of the National Security Resources Board and the Chairman 
thereof were transferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization by Executive 
Order 10438 of March 13, 1953. Shortly thereafter, the Board and offices of the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman were abolished and the remaining functions trans 
ferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization by Reorganization Plan 3 of 1953. 

rhis same reorganization plan abolished the original Office of Defense Mobili- 
ition created by President Truman under Executive Order 10193 of December 
16, 1950, and transferred its activities to the new Office of Defense Mobilization 
hich was created concurrently. 

Section 2 of this reorganization plan transferred to the Director of the new 

lice of Defense Mobilization the following responsibilities : 

(a) All functions of the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 

authorized by the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 499: 

U. S. C. Supp. 404) including his functions as a member of the National 
Security Council. In this regard, it is the responsibility of the Direct 
lvise the President concerning the coordination of military, 
ilian mobilization, including: 

(1) Policies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization in order to assure 
the most effective mobilization and maximum utilization of the 

ower in the event of war. 

(2) Programs for the effective use in time of war of the Nation’s natural and 
ndustrial resources for military and civilian needs, for the maintenance and 

abilization of the civilian economy in time of war, and for the adjustment of 
such economy to war needs and conditions. 

(3) Policies for unifying, in time of war, the activities of Federal agencies and 

epartments engaged in or concerned with production, procurement, distribution, 
or transportation of military or civilian supplies, materials, and products. 

(4) The relationship between potential supplies of, and potential requirements 

manpower, resources, and productive facilities in time of war. 

(5) Policies for establishing adequate reserves of strategic and critical ma- 


terial, and for the conservation of these reserves. 


r to 


industrial, and 


Nation’s man- 


(@) The strategic relocation of industries, services, Government and economic 
ctivities, the continuous operation of which is essential to the Nation’s security. 

(b) All functions under the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, 
as amended (60 Stat. 596; 50 U. S. C. 98 et seq.), vested in the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Interior or in any of them, or in any combina 
ion of them, including the functions which were vested in the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board by the items numbered (2) in section 6 (a) of the said act (60 
Stat. 598), but excluding functions vested in the Secretary of the Interior by sec- 
tion 7 of said act. Under this authority the Director determines which materials 
re strategic and critical and the qualities and quantities of such materials which 
shall be stockpiled. 

(c) The functions vested in the Munitions Board by section 4 (h) of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1071; 15 
U.S. C. 714b (h)), and by section 204 (e) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
strative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 389; 40 U. S. C. 485 (e)). Under the 
authority derived from the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, the 
Director determines what strategic and critical materials acquired by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation in exchange for agricultural commodities shall be 
transferred to stockpiles. 

Under section 204 (e) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, any executive agency entitled to receive cash under any contract 
covering the lease, sale, or other disposition of surplus property may, in its discre- 
tion, accept, in lieu of cash, any property determined by the Director to be stra- 
tegic or critical material at the prevailing market price thereof. 

(d) All functions vested by any statute or Executive Order No, 10193 of 
December 16, 1950, in the original Director of Defense Mobilization or in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Health Resources Advisory Committee 

This Committee which is advisory to the Director of Defense Mobilization, was 
created initially in August 1950, as advisory to the National Security Resources 
Board. In April 1951, it was transferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
In its present capacity, the committee advises the Director on problems of the 
health of the Nation as they relate to national mobilization. It advises the 
Director on the development of mobilization policy in the following general areas: 
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(a) Mobilization, allocation, and utilization of personnel for wartime health 
services. 

(bv) Environmental sanitation services, including industrial health services 

(c) Veterinary medical services, including the prevention of disease in our 
animal population, with special emphasis on early detection of possible new 
diseases introduced as a part of biological warfare. 

(d) Utilization of health facilities, including hospitals, clinics, laboratories, 
and suitable quarters for emergency health activities and similar institutions 
and buildings. 

(e) Provision of all health equipment and supplies, medicinals and chemicals, 
biological preparations, and blood and blood derivatives. 

(f) Recommendations to assure maintenance of essential teaching and research 
in the health fields, including provisions for exemption from military services of 
certain categories of teachers, researchers and students. 

The Health Resources Advisory Committee also (1) works closely with the 
Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration on the 
coordination of efforts in health manpower and other medical fields as related 
to mobilization; (2) conducts periodic reviews of the health manpower require- 
ments of the Military Establishment and makes continuing analyses of the supply 
and requirements of such manpower in the civilian community; (3) reviews the 
productive capacities of the medical and surgical supplies industries in relation 
to the stated or indicated requirements for mobilization purposes, as well as 
the availability of critical materials for the construction of medical and related 
institutions and facilities; (4) coordinates the blood and related products pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and recommends allocations for current use and stockpile requirements. 
The Chairman of the Committee also acts as Chairman of the Interagency Health 
Resources Advisory Council, composed of representatives of Federal agencies 
having health programs, and which meets at regular intervals for the discussion 
and resolution of interdepartmental problems relating to the utilization of na- 
tional health resources. 


Department of Defense r 


The medical activities of the Department of Defense are centered for the most 
part under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical). It is his responsibility to formulate and coordinate basic policies, 
plans, and programs in the medical and health fields to guide the Armed Forces 
and the other agencies in the Department of Defense in the provision of medical 
eare and hospitalization for military personnel and their dependents. These 
activities are relatively constant and are not created or terminated by the exist- 
ence of a state of war.” Only the cooperative activities of the Department with 
FCDA in planning for disaster and all-out war are discussed herein. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 3025.1, issued on January 24, 1952, estab- 
lished the responsibility of the military departments and staff agencies of the 
Department of Defense for planning and preparations in certain areas of civil 
defense and related matters. It provides: 

“1. Department of the Army.—The Department of the Army shall be respon- 
sible for : 

“(a) Policies, plans, and recommendations for civilian auxiliaries in antiair- 
craft, auxiliary military police, and other similar programs: 

“(b) Coordnation with the Department of the Navy in planning for coastal 
visual surveillance from the shore; 

“(c) Development of an explosive ordnance disposal program (i. e., unex- 
ploded bombs, missiles, and projectiles) within the sphere of its responsibility 
and coordination of a total program in collaboration with the Department of 
the Navy; 

“(d) Technical, training, and planning assistance in this ordnance disposal 
program to the Federal Civil Defense Administration and to State and local 


Civil Defense authorities within the means available and in accordance with 
established policies ; 


2% Inquiry into this field has therefore been purposely limited because of the fact that 
another division of the Medical Services Task Force, Division I, has been given the specific 
assignment of studying the medical care activities and problems of the Armed Forces. 
Discussion of the authority, organization, and functions of the Department of Defense in 


the health and medical field are covered in appendix A to the Medical Services task-force 
report. 
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(e) Planning for emergency military support of operations for civil defense 
.nd related matters in those instances involving enemy created disaster wherein 
the civil defense organizations are unprepared or otherwise incapable for op- 

ating without this support; and for coordination of participation of the De- 

partments of the Navy and Air Force in this activity ; 

“(f) Coordination with the Department of the Navy and the Air Force as 
appropriate in deception methods. 

‘2. The Department of the Navy.—The Department of the Navy shall be re- 
sponsible for : 

‘(a) Planning civilan participation in auxiliary coastal river and harbor 
patrols and other similar active defense mesures ; 

(vb) Harbor and coastal passive defense programs, including appropriate co- 
ordination with the Department of the Army in the requirements for coastal 
visual surveillance from the shore ; 

“(¢) Collaboration with the Department of the Army in the development of 
an explosive ordnance disposal program ; 

“(d) Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Navy participa- 

on in the emergency military support of operations for civil defense and related 

itters ; 

‘(e) Determination as to the necessity for deception measures designed to aid 
intisubmarine warfare and to deny navigational assistance to enemy surface 
and subsurface vessels (such as dimout, blackout, control of electronics emis- 
sions, camouflage). In the event the determination is affirmative, the develop- 
ment of specific plans, techniques, and proposed regulations for enforcement by 
civil authorities. Coordination with the Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force in the determination of such deception measures in all areas where there 
is an overlapping interest. 

“(f) Coordination with the Department of the Air Force in the planning and 
implementation of a system for identification and security control of civil aircraft. 

“3. The Department of the Air Force—The Department of the Air Force shall 
be responsible for : 

“(a) Operations of the Civil Air Patrol for civil defense and allied programs 
under existing provisions therefor ; 

b) Determination as to the necessity for deception measures designed to 
deny air navigational assistance and bombing accuracy to enemy aircraft (such 
as blackout, control of electronics emissions, smokescreens, camouflage). In the 
event determinations are affirmative, planning will include technical require- 
ments and suggested regulations for enforcement by civil authorities. Planning 
will be coordinated with the Departments of the Army and the Navy as appro- 
priate ; 

“(c) Planning and operation of an aircraft observer system involving the use 
of civilian volunteers as an augmentation of the radar screen ; 

“(d) Development (in collaboration with the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration) of plans for transmission of air raid warning to the civil authorities 
in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 920, 8lst Congress. 

“(e) Operation of a military air raid warning system, and an interim civil air 
raid warning system for the period extending at least until the end of the fiscal 
year 1952; or until the function of dissemination has been assumed by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration in accordance with the provisions of subpara- 
graph (d@) immediately above. 

“(f) Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Air Force partici- 
pation in the emergency support of operations for civil defense and related 
matters. 

“(g) Development of plans and policies jointly with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for establishment of a system for identification and security con- 
trol of civil aircraft within the continental United States and Alaska, taking 
implementing action as required to guard against surprise air attacks. Plan- 
ning and implementation will be coordinated with the Department of the Navy 
to insure uniformity of action in adjacent areas of naval responsibility. 

“4. The Munitions Board.—The Munitions Board shall be responsible for: 

“(a) Coordination and consolidation of technical data on protective construc- 
tion as it pertains to production facilities essential to the logistical support of 
the Armed Forces; 

“(b) Coordination of problems of dispersion of plants, facilities, and materiel 
essential to the logistical support of the Armed Forces; 
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“(c) Analysis, consolidation, and review of the logistical requirements recejyeq 
from the military departments for military support of operations for ciyj| 
defense and related matters, arising from Joint Chiefs of Staff action in para- 
graph 6; processing these requirements in accordance with established procedure 
for mobilization and industrial mobilization planning. 

“5. The Research and Development Board.—The Research and Development 
Board shall be responsible for : 

“(a) Analysis of Department of Defense research and development programs 
to determine which ones are pertinent to and applicable in the area of civyi 
defense résponsibilities and advising the Secretary of Defense Assistant fo; 
Civil Defense ; 

“(b) Determination of the relevance to military programs of specific ci) 
defense research and development projects proposed for assignment to the 
Department of Defense, and designation of appropriate agency to undertak 
the project; 

“(c) Allocation to appropriate Department of Defense agency of funds mad 
available to the Department of Defense by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis 
tration for civil-defense research and development. 

“6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff—The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be responsib| 
for ° 

“(a) Review and coordination of plans for military test exercises of ciyi 
defense and related matters which involve joint participation of more than 
one service ; 

“(b) Consideration of the feasibility of making military support available, 
when plans for civil-defense operations contemplate military support; 

“(c) Consideration of provisions of section 302, Public Law 920, 81st Congress, 
and formulation of Department of Defense recommendations based on current 
military requirements at the time of a declaration by the President of a civil 
defense emergency. 

“(d) Furnishing to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, through the 
Secretary of Defense, guidance as to areas which, because of their high im 
portance from the military viewpoint, are considered probable targets for some 
form of enemy attack and should be given appropriate attention in civil-defense 
planning.” 


Other Federal departments and agencies 


Pursuant to the aforementioned Executive Order No. 10346, civil-defense 
committees have been organized in the major departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. Others have named civil-defense liaison officers or estab 
lished formal civil-defense offices. Departments and agencies, such as Agricul- 
ture, Defense, Interior, Post Office, Justice, Veterans’ Administration, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Library of Congress have created self-protection 
programs. 

Many other agencies are playing minor roles; however, their potential and 
their contribution is for the most part so limited that it is deemed inadvisable 
to discuss their operations at this time. The two exceptions are the United 
States Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Administration, which have a 
large number of physicians, paramedical personnel, and medical facilities at 
their disposal. It is proper that they be considered in any medical wartime plan 
which is evolved since it is imperative that their personnel and facilities be used 
to the maximum in the event of attack. 


United States Public Health Service 


Authority for public health service activities in assisting States at times of 
emergency is included in its authority for assisting States generally under pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act (Public Law 410, 78th Cong.). Detail 
of specifically qualified personnel on State request is authorized under section 
214 of such act. Section 311 directs the Surgeon General to assist States and 
their political subdivisions in the prevention and suppressions of communicable 
diseases and in the enforcement of local health regulations. In the event of 
emergency or disaster, the President, under section 216 of the Public Health 
Service Act or under the Disaster Relief Act of 1950” may direct the utilization 


of the administrative organization and the specialized personnel, equipment, 
and other facilities of the Service. 


1 Public Law 875, Sist Cong.; act of September 30, 1950; 42 U. S. C. 1855. 
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The role of the Public Health Service, in time of disaster is to provide emer- 
cency assistance to stricken areas whenever local resources become taxed to the 
gree that a request for outside assistance becomes necessary. The scope of 
ergency public health measures may be classified as (1) emergency medical 
erations, and (2) emergency sanitary engineering activities including provision 
f emergency water supplies; improvised waste disposal measures, improvised 
od sanitation procedure and temporary restoration of damaged facilities. 
Emergency assistance is rendered through the State departments of health, as 
the Service’s regular cooperative programs. Public Health Service assistance 
plements, as required, the regular State-community public health operation 
which the community, State, and Federal health officials function as a team. 
In carrying out its emergency assistance activities, the Public Health Service 
kes available to the States its regular resources of professional personnel, 
ilities, equipment, and supplies. Under extreme conditions it can arrange ad- 
tional assistance through utilization of the Public Health Service Reserve 
Corps, by which needed specialists from outside of the Government can be quickly 
obilized and deployed to the sites of need. The Public Health Service also 
lizes its offices to help mobilize resources from outside the regular health 
encies., 
Pursuant to section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950,* the 
\dministrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, by delegation No. 1, 
ted July 14, 1954, assigned the following responsbilities to the Secretary of 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in preparation for, and action 
support of the States during a civil defense emergency : 
Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
lederal activities concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief 
raid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 
”. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
deral activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 
Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
al civil-defense activities concerned with research with respect to, and de- 
tion, identification, and control of: (1) communicable diseases in humans, 
biological warfare against humans, (3) chemical warfare against humans, 
nd (4) other public health hazards. 
t. Pian, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national pro- 
ram designed to provide Public Health Service reserve professional personnel 
om support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 


5. Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, training mate- 
s for incorporation in the curricula of schools and colleges throughout the 
ted States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of civil- 
defense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during emergencies. 
6. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, technical 
guidance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures, de- 
gned to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functional 
omponents of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and 
other public-health facilities. 
Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community facil- 
ies essential to health or functional components thereof for which the Public 
Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 

“8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extraordinary needs 
for food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

“9. During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws and incur such obligations on behalf of 
(he United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

“10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from time 
to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration.” 


Veterans’ Administration 


In compliance with Executive Order No. 10346 and Executive Order No. 
10427, dated January 16, 1953, implementing Public Law 875, 81st Congress, the 
Veterans’ Administration issued the following instructions: 


es 


2 64 Stat. 1245, 50 U. S. C. App. 2251-2297. 
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“Managers of all VA field stations will cooperate with and observe standards 
and policies of local civil-defense authorities in the development of interim loca) 
civil-defense operational plans, also with State civil-defense officials and Federa) 
Civil Defense Administration Regional Directors on State and regional plans. 
Except for providing assistance to the general public for humanitarian reasons, 
* * * VA services, personnel, supplies, and equipment will not be furnished to 
any civil-defense organization prior to the determination by the President or by 
the Congress of a civil-defense emergency. This will not preclude participation 
of VA stations in local civil-defense test exercises.” 

No limitations have been placed on managers of VA hospitals and centers in 
furnishing VA hospital beds, medical personnel, supplies and equipment for the 
eare and treatment of all emergency civil-defense casualties. 


B. STATE AGENCIES—-SURVEY OF STATUS OF MEDICAL PLANNING 


In conjunction with the Council on National Defense of the American Medical 
Association, a national survey has been conducted to determine the status of 
medical civil-defense preparedness, by States, for both wartime and natural 
disasters. Questionnaires were sent to the chairmen of the emergency medical 
service committees of the State medical societies and to State civil-defense 
directors. Information regarding State civil-defense legislation, appropriations, 
staffing conditions, plans for medical and hospital personnel, and training fa- 
cilities for professional and auxiliary medical personnel and lay volunteers has 
been summarized into four charts which are included in the files of the medical 
services task force. 

This survey indicates, in part, that 33 States, including Alaska and the District 
of Columbia, have written medical plans; 29 States, including Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia, have specific disaster assignments for physicians; and 18 
States, including Hawaii, have issued manuals and conducted drills for the 
purpose of training medical personel for their role in civil-defense activities. 


CHAPTER IV. EVALUATION OF PRESENT ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 


Despite the efforts of several Federal agencies, State governments, and many 


voluntary organizations, this country is woefully unprepared medically for total 
war. This conclusion is inescapable after an analysis of the background material, 
comments and recommendations of all of the informed sources in this field. The 
reasons are multiple and complex, and the remedy will require a monumental 
effort involving a combination of national leadership, effective organization, and 
individual initiative and action. 

The above statement is not intended as an indictment of those persons or 
agencies now officially charged with, or voluntarily involved in, civil defense or 
national defense affairs. Rather, it is the sad and obvious result of a failure to 
face up nationally to the number one problem of the day and to put forth a total 
national effort to prevent total national destruction. 


A. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Deficiencies in National Planning 


Before commenting on the activities and programs of the Federal agencies 
referred to in chapter III, the Division wishes to cite what it believes are general 
shortcomings in the present approach to wartime medical planning. 

The first deals with the need for the development of an effective public and 
professional information program unhampered by nonessential security restric- 
tions. There is no doubt that public apathy and lack of concern have significantly 
hampered the progress of planning for medical care for the civilian population. 
This disinterest, which is equally prevalent among the medical profession and 
the lay public, is attributable, in a large measure, to a lack of knowledge of the 
possibility and potentialities of an enemy attack and to a consequent lack of 
conviction of the necessity for planning. Contributing to this situation is the 
absence of a definite national policy and a lack of agreement in official pronounce- 
ments. It is the belief of this Division that there would be an enthusiastic and 
sincere expression of interest on the part of the public is dependable leadership 
would disclose all possible information concerning the capabilities of modern 
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weapons, the probabilities of attack, and clearly define a uniform policy of 
defense, spelling out national, State, and local responsibilities. 

Che second important deficiency noted concerns the lack of appropriate overall 
authority, nationally, in the field of medical planning. At the present time, 
planning for medical care in time of war involves many agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government. Most directly concerned and responsible are the 
Department of Defense, for the medical care of the military and to some extent 
their dependents; the Federal Civil Defense Administration for planning and 
preparing for the wartime medical care of civilians; and the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization, acting in an advisory 
capacity in dealing with mobilization problems affecting medical manpower and 
supplies. In addition, other agencies, such as the United States Public Health 
Service and the Veterans’ Administration, are in charge of facilities and person- 
nel which would be vital in the event of war. Each department is developing 
independent plans and programs, stockpiling supplies and equipment, and re- 
cruiting and training its own personnel. In all of this, we perceive a pressing 
need for one top-level source of nonoperating governmental authority responsible 
for the allocation of health, manpower, facilities, and supplies. 

One these steps have been taken, there will be a continuing need for complete 
and whole-hearted financial and moral support from both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


A review of the activities and accomplishments of FCDA indicates good 
progress within the confines and restrictions of its authority and operating funds. 
The basic shortcomings in our national approach to wartime planning have made 
the task of FCDA extremely difficult. A consistent lack of operational funds at 
the Federal, State, and local level has prevented the recruitment of enough full- 
time professional health and medical personnel to accomplish the civil-defense 
health services mission. 

The vesting of authority for planning and operations in the States has not 
produced the type of coordinated activity which is essential to the solution of the 
many problems which transcend State boundaries. 

In addition, during the past year or two there has been a gradual downgrading 
in the position of the Health Office of the Ageney. It is our belief that in order 
to effectively carry out its responsibilities in the medical and health field, this 
section of FCDA must be given greater authority, responsibility, and prestige. 

Despite these drawbacks, some notable achievements have been made in the 
health field during the past several years. The Health Office has prepared or 
cooperated in the preparation of a variety of pamphlets dealing with the medical 
aspects of civil defense. A wide variety of technical manuals and bulletins 
dealing with all phases of the civil defense health and special weapons defense 
services has been issued. An active procurement program for supplies and 
equipment required for Federal stockpiles has been carried on. Assistance has 
been given, through the Federal contributions program, in the procurement of 
supplies and equipment for the States. 

Studies have been made of the availability and distribution of physicians, 
nurses, and related personnel for civil defense casualty service. Plans have been 
developed for the establishment of civil defense casualty systems, including first- 
aid stations and improvised hospitals equipped for 200 beds. Arrangements have 
heen made with the National Bureau of Standards to carry on a program of 
evaluating radiological instruments for civil-defense application. Funds have 
been provided to enable the Department of Agriculture to maintain critical 
laboratory equipment needed to produce vaccines against foreign animal diseases. 
In cooperation with the Department of Agriculture films of foreign animal dis- 
eases have been procured and developed for training purposes. It has partici- 
pated in field trials conducted by the Army of injection devices for the admin- 
istration of atropine in the treatment of nerve gas poisoning. Programs 
have been developed for emergency water supplies, sewage and refuse services, 
and water filtration and purification units. The States have been urged to pur- 
chase on a Federal-State matching funds program approximately 6,800 first-aid 
stations, 93 improvised hospitals (200 beds) and enough emergency health 
Supplies for the treatment of 3 million casualties for the first few hours after an 
enemy attack. The Federal stockpile, now warehoused or on procurement, con- 
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tains backup supplies, except for improvised hospital equipment, to care for 
2 million casualties for the first 3 weeks. 

The major medical problems now confronting the Health Office include: 
(a) the limited availability of professional and technical manpower; (b) the 
difficulties involved in recruiting, organizing, and training; (c) the need for 
additional funds to complete stockpiling requirements for supplies and equip 
ment; (d) the need for financial support of developmental and operational 
activities in biological warfare defense, chemical warfare defense, and radio- 
logical defense; (e) need for the continued development and implementation 
of working agreements with, and an understanding by, other Federal agencies, 
for both the preparation and the operational phases of civil defense: and 
(f) the necessity for developing policies and plans for effecting an orderly 
transition between civil defense operations and recovery and rehabilitation 
operations in the postattack period. 

The subjects of manpower, facilities, and supplies were discussed in the 
last chapter. However, it should be emphasized that some of the most serious 
weaknesses in the civil-defense program appear in this area. Slow progress 
has been made in the procurement of supplies and equipment for improvised 
hospitals by the Federal and State governments. OXqually alarming is the 
failure of some States to cooperate in stock-piling and providing life-saving 
material required for the first few hours after an attack. ; 

This unbalance in the preparation of the States is partly due to lack of 
funds and partly due to the geographical location of the particular States and 
their potentiality as target areas. Skilled teams of medical and related per- 
sonnel for staffing hospitals, first-aid stations, and emergency public-health 
activities will have to be brought in from hundreds of miles. The States and 
cities have barely made a start on organization of such teams for mobile sup- 
port of outside areas. Under its present limited authority, FCDA has no means 
of enforcing a proper balance in the preparation and planning of the States. To 
minimize problems in recruitment, informational and educational programs, 
and to maintain balanced and cooperative planning in the States, sufficient 
operating funds at the Federal, State, and local levels must be provided and 
greater controlling authority vested in FCDA. In operation, it would seem 
that administration on a regional basis would be most effective. 

While there has been some pfogress in the field of biological and chemical 
warfare defense and radiological defense, much remains to be accomplished. 
At the present time, plans for defense against the threat of biological warfare 
anticipate utilization of existing public health and agricultural systems of the 
country. However, these systems must be expanded, improved and adapted 
to cope with international, large scale introduction of any one of a number 
of different disease agents, toxins, and plant growth regulators. Requests for 
funds to conduct a series of research projects have been refused by Congress 
each year. 

In connection with chemical warfare defense, FCDA is considering a proposal 
for a revolving fund through which a program would be instituted for com- 
mercial production and distribution of a cheap, disposable gas mask for all 
citizens in all critical target areas. Masks for civil defense workers have been 
available under the States contribution program for the past 2 years, but 
only small quantities have been ordered. Treatment of casualties present 
such difficult problems that most persons exposed to lethal doses of the gas 
would die before proper treatment could instituted. It is estimated that an 
adequate gas mask program could reduce by 75 percent the number of nerve 
gas casualties and deaths among civilians. 

The emergency blood collection program presents some serious problems in 
view of the very large amounts of whole blood needed during the first 72 
hours following an enemy attack. Blood would be required at the rate of 675,000 
pints per million casualties surviving after 24 hours. While States generally 
have accepted FCDA’s recommendations as to what must be done, accom- 
plishment has been only partial and spotty. It is estimated that if all facili- 
ties now available to meet normal needs could expand their capacities by 
83 times and operate on a 24-hour basis in the emergency, the amount of blood 
collected would still fall short of requirements for the estimated 5 million sur- 
viving casualties. Further, most blood centers are centrally located in target 
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areas. Much more active stimulation is needed from the Federal level to insure 
adequate progress in this important area. 

Other miscellaneous civil defense programs which remain to be perfected 
include a system for the distribution of narcotics in the event of disasters; the 
eed for developing further working agreements with other Federal agencies ; 
and the need for developing an orderly system of transition from civil defense 

, restoration and rehabilitation operations. 

In connection with some of the broader aspects of civil defense planning we 
have been struck by the futility of relying on local facilities and personnel in 
target areas to meet local disaster problems. In the light of the destructive 
ossibilities of total war, it becomes increasingly apparent that much of the 

edical responsibility for human salvage will rest with the satellite communities 

rrounding our larger cities. This, we believe, will necessitate some revision 

‘ present plans and an awakening on the part of rural communities of their 
obligations to support metropolitan areas. 

Added emphasis must also be placed on planned evacuation and dispersal, 

‘as the horrible consequences of atomic and hydrogen weapons increase, the 
eed for reducing urban vulnerability becomes more and more apparent. Unless 
we are able to reduce casualties to manageable numbers, a successful medical 


vil defense program is beyond realization. 


Department of Defense 


The plans of the Department of Defense dealing with medical care for 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependents have been formulated with- 

it due regard for the wartime medical problems of the civilians of this country. 
\s in the past, the assumption is being made that after the declaration of war 
there will be a suitable period of time for the development of an effective health 
service to support the combat responsibilities of the Armed Forces. The leader- 
ship and the manpower on the professional side is expected to come from civilian 

fe. This form of planning is no longer realistic. It fails to recognize that in 

e event of total war, military and civilian casualties and medical needs in the 
United States would be so intertwined that they could not and should not be 
separated. 

future plans must provide for the joint procurement and allocation of medical 


personnel, joint utilization and construction of facilities and central procurement 
and allocation of materiels. Both military and civilian casualties should be 


cared for in whatever facilities are most readily available. Whether or not 
such cross-utilization is planned, it will, of necessity, have to take place in a 
lisaster of the proportions of an atomic attack. There will be no time to deter- 
mine from what source a casualty is eligible to receive care and it is inconceivable 
that military facilities and personnel would not render assistance to the civilian 
population. The provision of effective medical care will be delayed and hampered 
by an attempt to enforce an impossible program. To recognize the necessity 
for such planning will result in economy and a balanced and efficient allocation 
of medical resources and manpower. 

It is also urgent that the services of members of the reserves and the National 
Guard be effectively utilized in the medical civil defense effort. At the present 
time only personnel in excess of “mobilization requirements” are available for 
civil defense work. As indicated above, the basis upon which these requirements 
have been established is obsolete and does not give adequate weight to the 
changes in types of weapons and warfare and the resulting medical care require- 
ments of the civilian population. 

In short, if we are to be realistic we must plan in advance a wartime medical 
program which provides for the pooling and joint utilization of hospitals, medical 
and paramedical manpower, as well as all other medical supplies and facilities 
for military and civilian casualties, 


Other Federal agencies 


We believe that there are undoubtedly innumerable specific functions of the 
various Federal agencies affecting wartime medical planning which are less 
effective because of the absence of coordinating authority in a single agency 
of the Government. The operating programs, the expansion programs, and the 
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emergency medical care programs of agencies with hospitals and medical per- 
sonnel under their jurisdiction are examples of this fact. The medical potentia| 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the United States Public Health Service 
under existing plans would not be properly and efficiently utilized in the event 
of attack. 

The fact that such coordination has not been accomplished under existing 
authorization demonstrates the need for a stronger mechanism. It appears 
necessary to place the responsibility for allocating health manpower, facilities, 
and materiel in a full-time nonoperating agency of the Government with a voice 
at the National Security Council level. An impartial and equitable allocation 
could only be made by an agency without operational commitments involving 
the facilities which are in short supply. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 vested the responsibility for civilian 
defense primarily in the States and political subdivisions with the Federal Goy- 
ernment, through FCDA, providing guidance and coordination. Under this 
program, each State is responsible for its own planning. FCDA has the re 
sponsibility for providing the States and local governments with assistance, if 
requested, but has no authority or control over the quantity or quality of the 
preparation of the individual States. 

This independent planning on the part of the States results not only in duplica- 
tion of effort, but in duplication of facilities, equipment and supplies. Even 
more important is the confusion that arises, in case of an emergency or disaster, 
as a result of conflicts and competition for authority. From information avail- 
able to this division, the lack of agreement as to jurisdiction and controlling au- 
thority has so hampered initial operations at the scene of natural disasters 
us to delay and impair medical care. 

A survey of the preparedness of the States reveals some startling variations in 
civil defense planning. In some States an almost complete absence of planning 
is apparent. While it is conceded that a few of the States have been able to 
do an effective job, a lack of dynamic leadership and public support, insufficient 
funds and confusion in top level policies have seriously affected progress in most 
ureas. Many State legislatures have cut appropriations or eliminated entirely 
funds for civil defense purposes. In many States the persons charged with 
the responsibility for planning are full-time members of staffs of other Govern- 
ment departments, such as the Public Health Service, to whom the problem of 
civil defense is an added duty to which they have but very little time to devote. 
The extent of most planning is affected directly by the presence or absence of 
industrial populations and critical target areas. There seems to be little con- 
cept of, or at least very little emphasis on, the idea of ‘neighbor help” either be- 
tween communities or between States. Several States have entered into mutual- 
aid pacts which, in most instances, would be ineffective because they are com- 
plex and conflicting and provide no good mechanism for making decisions as to 
where surviving medical services are most urgently needed. 

At the State level, planning is delegated to counties and cities. Here, again, 
planning is dependent upon a voluntary and cooperative effort over which there 
is no effective method of enforcement, resulting in even wider variances than 
between States. 

The division considers that if a truly effective nationwide medical care pro- 
gram is to be achieved, it is imperative that greater authority and control be 
vested in a Federal agency. Such a plar designed to operate on a regional 
basis must, of course, spell out proper safeguards as to when operational au- 
thority could be invoked and adequate provisions for the reversion of autonomy 
and responsibility to the States as soon as possible after a state of emergency 
ceases to exist. 


C. VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


In the course of our survey we have been greatly impressed with the unself- 
ish and extensive contribution to the medical civil defense effort which has been 
made by non-governmental organizations. The American National Red Cross 
has assisted in innumerable ways in disaster relief planning. Outstanding, in 
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the opinion of the division, is their assumption of responsibility for training 
nurses’ aides and volunteers in basic and advanced first-aid work. National 
medical allied health associations have expended substantial sums of money and 
have spent considerable time in formulating plans and programs designed to 
alert, organize and train their membership in medical civil defense affairs. 
State medical societies have instituted cooperative programs with State civil 
defense officials in preparing local plans, presenting professional and lay train- 
ing courses and in conducting test exercises. 

In the area of medical training, considerable evidence was received as to 
the present contribution to wartime medical preparedness being made by the 
medical schools and their future potential. The MEND (Medical Education for 
National Defense) program which has been instituted on an experimental basis 
in 5 medical schools was mentioned by several persons who testified. There was 
general agreement among them that it was an effective method for providing 
medical students with basic orientation in military and disaster medicine. 

The division recommends that these organizations be commended for their 
work thus far and that they be encouraged to increase their efforts. It is felt 
that officials charged with final responsibility in effecting adequate medical 
preparations should make even greater use of the assistance offered by non- 
governmental groups and employ established private practices and procedures 
insofar as possible in formulating their national and local medical plans. 

[It must be continuously recognized, of course, that despite the indispensable 
assistance needed from these groups, ultimate responsibility and authority for 
planning and enforcement must be vested in appropriate governmental officials. 
If individuals are selected for these positions who have the support and respect 
of the professional groups with whom they must work, the tendency to delegate 
leadership responsibilities will be minimized. 


CHAPTER V.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In preparing a report of this type, it is necessary to include a recital of 
existing authority and a résumé of accomplishments and current problems, As 
a result, on occasions, basic recommendations and conclusions become obscure. 
For this reason, and at the risk of repeating, the division would like to emphasize 
the seriousness of the subject under discussion and summarize its major recom- 
mendations. 

We have concluded that a complete medical plan is an inescapable require- 
ment for survival in an atomic age. Our Nation does not have such a plan at 
this time, nor is it possible to formulate one without some drastic revisions in 
national policies and organization. As a Nation, we are grossly unprepared, 
medically, for a total war. 

We believe it imperative that a clear and unequivocal national policy be 
adopted and that all possible available information be communicated to our 
citizens. We strongly urge the creation of a central policymaking and coordi- 
nating agency in the Federal Government at a sufficiently high level to insure 
the preparation and enforcement of a comprehensive medical program in the 
event of total war. 

Present attempts at wartime medical planning, in our opinion, are ineffective. 
Departmental plans fail to give intelligent recognition to problems outside of 
their individual sphere of responsibility. These plans fail to recognize that 
an atomic bomb will not observe the traditional distinction between military 
and civilian in point of its destructive power. 

Multiple approaches to the medical problems of civil defense which have 
been adopted by the various States have resulted in an uncoordinated and 
inoperative program. 

We do not consider it efficient or honorable to leave either the preparation 
for, or the brunt of, bearing an annihilating attack to the component States of 
a Union being invaded. We see, as essential and urgent, a clear and concise 
definition of Federal-State responsibility and jurisdictional authority covering 
both military and civilian medical resources. 

_ Greater authority and funds for the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
increased emphasis on Federal stockpiling of medical supplies and equipment, 
assumption of medical responsibilities by persons, organizations and munici- 
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palities outside of the critical target areas, and recognition of the need for 
evacuation and dispersal are among the more important recommendations of 
the division. 

We should like to note particularly that proper attention has not been given 
to dispersal of government facilities, key industries, and industrial populations, 
Besides being less susceptible to the human factor in any warning system, 
dispersal would help solve evacuation problems at the time of disaster and 
would act as a deterrent to attack. Dispersal as a protective measure has been 
evaded and ignored to an inexcusable degree. 

Failure to take forceful and aggressive national action to prepare ourselves 
medically and otherwise for devastation and destruction of atomic warfare is, 
in our opinion, an open invitation to disaster. 

With our national survival at stake, we most strongly urge the employment of 
all possible means to insure the adopting of the recommendations of this division. 


CHAPTER VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a result of its survey of existing governmental operations dealing with 
medical planning for total war and on the basis of comments and suggestions 
which have been received from informed organizations and individuals in this 
field, Division IV has formulated a number of general and specific recommenda- 
tions. As indicated in the introduction to the report, many of the conclusions 
and recommendations are necessarily far-reaching in nature because of the 
variety and magnitude of the problems involved. 


A, GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before any effective medical care program can evolve, a clear-cut national 
policy must be adopted and announced. The possibilities of aggression and the 
probable forms of attack should be candidly discussed without equivocation and 
without subjection to unnecessary security regulations. 

At the same time, a central controlling agency of the Federal Government 
should be established with sufficient authority to insure uniformity in planning, 
coordination of National, State and local plans and joint procurement and cross- 
utilization of manpower, facilities and supplies by the military, other govern- 
mental agencies, and civilian sources. The agency should be nonoperating and 
at the highest level of government, with representation on the National Secu- 
rity Council. It should be the immediate responsibility of the agency to make 
a sound and thorough overall estimate of the medical situation and then formu- 
late a detailed medical wartime plan. 

Some of the principal areas of planning which need revision or considerable 
more emphasis are: 

(a) Evacuation and dispersal.—To date responsible authorities have given 
mostly lip-service to an evacuation and dispersal program. It is the belief of 
the division that much more thought and emphasis must be placed on the dis- 
persal of the personnel and equipment of Government, dispersal of key indus- 
tries, and the dispersal of target populations. 

(b) Periphery planning.—It is recommended that future medical planning 
stress the need for increased activity in noncritical target areas. It is fallacious 
to anticipate that local personnel and local facilities will be able to cope with 
local problems. In addition to the large numbers of casualties among medical 
and other health personnel, past experience indicates that those who survive 
will be ineffective for a considerable period of time. 

(c) Manpower.—The obvious shortages of health manpower which would 
result in time of total war and the resulting competition for such scarce personnel 
require that medical planning include a program for universal registration of 
both sexes and all ages, to be followed by conscription of those individuals whose 
services are required in connection with the war effort. 

(@d) Supplies and stockpiling.—It is imperative that a proper balance be 
reached in all critical target areas in connection with medical equipment and 
other life-saving supplies. The most feasible way to insure this result is to 
make the procurement and storage of emergency supplies a Federal program. 
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Additional strategic medical supply depots should be established for each 
locality. 

(e) Transition to normal and rehabilitation operations.—Any overall plan 
must also develop policies for an effective and orderly transition from the exten- 
sive Federal control and authority contemplated to normal State and voluntary 
operations as soon as possible. While recovery and rehabilitation work would 
probably be financed in a large measure by the Federal Government, the extent 
to which such operations are to be carried out at the State and local level must 
be spelled out in detail. 


B. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Administration be given 
greater statutory authority in the planning, coordination and operation of 
National, State and local civil-defense plans. As previously indicated, the pres- 
ent system has resulted in a complete lack of uniformity and in some areas an 
absence of any plans whatsoever. The recruitment and training of personnel 
and the acquisition and stockpiling of necessary supplies and equipment are 
almost universally inadequate. Mutual aid pacts, where they exist, are complex 
and conflicting and would undoubtedly break down in the event of a serious 
emergency. 

It is our view that the medical program of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has not received sufficient congressional support. It is recommended 
that in addition to operational funds, appropriations be allowed for the medical 
supply program, for the procurement and equipping of improvised hospitals, and 
for necessary research and development programs in connection with biological, 
chemical and radiological defense. It also appears that more stimulation is 
needed from the Federal level in connection with the national blood program. 

As indicated in chapter IV, it is the further recommendation of the division 
that the Health Office of the Federal Civil Defense Administration be elevated 
in organizational status to a position commensurate with its duties and 
responsibilities. 

In connection with the activities of the Department of Defense, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and other interested departments of the Government, the 
division wishes to reiterate the recommendation that a coordinating agency be 
established to insure a more economic and realistic utilization of personnel, 
supplies and facilities. 

This need is particularly apparent in analyzing the manpower requests of the 
Armed Forces and the failure to include reserve personnel and members of the 
National Guard in planning for the medical care of civilians in the event of total 
war. Programs for complete joint utilization of facilities and personnel cannot 
be left to the individual agencies involved. It is apparent that some higher 
authority will have to make the plans and see that they are enforced. 

Innumerable specific recommendations have been presented to the division 
dealing with the operations of the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Veterans’ Administration and the United States Public Health 
Service. It is felt that they are matters to be considered by the agency respon- 
sible for drafting the overall detailed plan in the light of all factors. For that 
reason, they are not being outlined in this report. 

The division would seriously recommend that every effort be made to continue 
medical education and essential medical research in the event of war. It is 
recognized that total war would cause a disruption of many essential activities. 
However, these functions should be continued if at all possible. In addition, 
the organization and personnel of medical schools and major hospitals should 
be used as the nucleus for planning wartime medical units. 

Finally, it is recommended that voluntary organizations be encouraged to 
continue and expand their civil defense work. National, State and local medical 
allied health and hospital associations should be included in all echelons of 
medical civil defense planning and operations. The success of any medical 
program will depend upon the extent to which the experience and resources of 
these organizations are utilized. 
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Critical target area and State opula- | I — of 


Akron (Ohio)..-- g aie ). 6052 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (N. Y.) - 514, 46 7504 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton (N. J.-Pa.) 37 6462 
Atlanta (Ga.) - ; ' 9916 
Baltimore (Md.) Samand , 337, 37: 9739 
B amton (N. Y. 695 2726 
Bi ningh vot Se Fe ae 558, 92 8250 
Boston (Mass.) -- wae : ‘ 3. 4981 
Bridgeport (Conn.) : ‘ ‘ 258, 137 3810 
Buffalo (N. Y.) 


6077 
nton (Ohio) : 4180 
*hattanooga (Tenn.-Ga.)-_......-.- . : . 246, 45: 3638 


( 

. 
Chicago (Tll.-Ind. i oe 5, 495, 36 1111 
( 
( 


Fg FOI POR 


‘incinnati (Ohio-Ky.) semen aia . siidiais 904, 3349 
‘leveland (Ohio) _. a5 
‘olumbus (Ohio)... : ode j 503, 4 . 7430 
Dallas (Tex.) 614, 79% . 9074 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline (Ill.-lowa) ‘ 34, 256 . 3458 
Dayton (Ohio) . e 17, 333 6750 
Denver (Colo.) . a : 3, & 8322 
Detroit (Mich.) _...-- é ; 3, 016, 14 4519 
Erie (Pa) —— . = initracailsems 19,3 . 3238 
Evansville (Ind.) lf 2: . 2368 
I ‘Il Ri iver-New Bedford. (Mass.-R. I.) : 274, 767 . 4055 
Flint (Mich.)_. och i. see é 270, 96: 3999 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Fort Worth (Tex.) bs 
Grand Re upids (Mich. ) 
Hartford (Conn. é piacgienee’ , 
Houston (Tex.) it } as 7 : , 701 | 
Indianapolis (Ind.) 7 be bien n 551, 777 . 8144 
Kansas City (Kans.-Mo.)-.-.---- sk = 14, 357 2020 
Knoxville (Tenn.)-_...--- ind ; ; 337 105 . 4976 
Lancaster (Pa.)_- hls : — e . , 717 3464 
Los Angeles (Calif.)..._-- shai tnal tite i pi as 3 7, 911 4470 
Louisville (Ky.-Ind.)_-.----- ibaa , 576, 900 . 8515 
Memphis (Tenn.)--..-- pdntepepiiannis sit , 482, 393 | . 7120 
38. Milwaukee (Wis.) --- tabesislelihes cin sete ieee ‘i 871, 047 . 2857 
. Minneapolis-St. Paul (Minn.)_- alee ided aa idicucnantidutiene 3, 509 6480 
New Britain-Bristol (Conn.)......-- ied on Sait eed eaiee 5, 98S | . 2169 


2. 1631 


o Ver Cee woeswes 


1. New Haven (Conn.) aa aaacchaenadia aul > 264, 622 | . 3906 
New Orleans (La.) aaa ; ; 385, 405 | 0117 

3. oo w York-northeast New Jersey (N. YN. aaa 2, 911, 994 | 9. 0580 
orfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News (V er sababitaiiea nal ie hie 589, 427 | . 8700 
Pine i ail lll a 250, 512 . 3698 
Philadelphia (Pa.-N. J.) -- Sabi ccnnahaboanh asm ceaias ete aecee ..-| 3,671,048 | 5. 4184 


47. Pittsburgh (Pa.)-- ane eeeeae --| 2,213 5 | 3. 2667 
. Portland (Oreg.-W rash.) SiGpivatialies ‘ , 829 | . 0403 
9. Providence (& I. eee» viele sronetaiereeianiacaapaiiet ons sa < 3 | 0881 

50. Reading (Pa.)....---- peliedepoducddypeawee — onoe 255, . 3775 

Rochester (N. Y. ata in lataainaa decal 487, 632 | . 7197 

§2. St. Louis (Mo. Til.) lit eaa El, ciceallts atti stsltchipniaiilaniadsaiie bobs éccceccsbajdencdeh nT 2. 4816 
3. San Diego (Calif. - “ nhiiheot bn 556, 805 . 8218 

54. San Francisco-Oakland (Calif.) Pat iktedabied -| 2,240, 767 | 3. 3074 

55. Seattle (Wash.) Pdi b alec cteteuacaen sein 32, 992 | . 0819 

56. South Bend (Ind.). be ‘ 205 3 | . 3027 

57. Springfield-Holyoke (Conn. Mass.) -. a omuinaia mine tyipento aretptlnben gle 407, 255 | - 6011 

SB. SURGES Gee: OB was oosscoswcacnsue ee Salieri cebadetedion 341, 719 | . 5044 
. Toledo (Ohio) e Sc ininweleek 395, 55 . 5838 

I el Dl it etna i etinittinn wttbtinctbiectinintendubnke Sintaibaee 229, . 3392 

1. Utica-Rome (N. Y.)-. ‘ ‘ 284, 263 . 4196 

Washington (D. C.-Md.-Va.) ragicauplianscinedl 44, O88 . 1610 

3. Waterbury (Conn.)- ‘ Sa dence 54, 65 . 2283 
4. W heeling-Steubenville (Ohio- I cll fac cenctecchesinsnch init leech eich at adiipcibdiesinl 354, 06 . 5226 
5. Wichita (Kans.)-. wasenaint . 222, 2¢ . 3281 
3. Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (P >a.) RS ~ Rea A RRS OES Ssees 392, 2 . 5789 
37. Wilmington (Del.-N. J.).......-- ‘ ith | 268, 387 . 3961 
. Worcester it i Utdcbacocial 276, 336 | . 4079 


202, 737 | . 2992 


: Yocuapells Cais Pa.)_... 24 RE eS pone weeks Haute 528, 408 | . 7801 


Source: General Administration, July 1, 1953. 
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Senator Keracver. Also I want to have printed Health and Plan- 
ning for Total War, page 66 of the Hoover Commission Report to 
Congress of February 1955. 

(The excerpt follows :) 


HEALTH PLANNING FOR TOTAL WAR 


Our task force is particularly disturbed by the absence of a complete medical 
plan for survival in the event of atomic war. While long-range plans have 
been discussed, responsibility for integrated direction and control of all avail- 
able medical resources has not been determined. We welcome as a step in 
the right direction the formation on November 14, 1954, by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, of a national committee to plan for the shelter and 
care of survivors of an atomic attack. Of immediate importance is the definite 
assignment of responsibility for direction of medical care in a postattack situa- 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 26 


That the Federal Government in making plans for assignment of responsibili- 
ties during and immediately following an attack on the continental United 
States should include in its consideration of the problem the question of ap- 
propriate delegations of operational authority for directing medical care. 


Senator Kerauver. And also I wish to have printed pages 111 
through 113 under the heading of “Organization for Disaster,” of 
this report which Mr. Braswell has pointed out. 

(The excerpt referred to follows:) 


ORGANIZATION FOR DISASTER 


A complete medical plan is an inescapable requirement for survival in an 
atomic age. Our Nation does not have such a plan at this time nor is it pos- 
sible to formulate one without some drastic revisions in national policies and 
organizations. As a Nation, we are medically unprepared for atomic attack. 

Present plans for the health needs of modern war, in our opinion, would 
prove ineffective. Plans of the several Federal departments fail to give in- 
telligent recognition to problems outside of their presently defined spheres of 
responsibility. These plans fail to recognize that an atomic bomb will not ob- 
serve the traditional distinction between military and civilian in point of its 
destructive power. 

We do not consider it efficient or honorable to leave either the preparation 
for, or the brunt of, bearing an annihilating attack to the component States of 
a union being invaded. We see, as essential and urgent, a clear and concise 
definition of Federal-State responsibility and jurisdictional authority covering 
both military and civilian medical resources. 

Multiple approaches to the medical problems of civil defense which have been 
adopted by the various States have resulted in programs which are unco- 
ordinated and not geared to meet the kind of emergency which attack would 
bring to the civilian population. We find as essential and urgent a clear and 
concise definition of Federal-State responsibility and jurisdictional authority 
covering both military and civilian medical resources. 

The public-minded citizens of this Nation who are members of voluntary 
organizations which are engaged in activities to preserve this Nation should be 
strongly commended. Every encouragement should be lent to these individuals 
and organizations to continue and to expand the imperatively needed civil 
defense work. 

A major and critical weakness exists in the type of long-range plans which 
have been developed for medical care in the event of disaster. This devolves 
from the failure to make a specific assignment of responsibility for integrated 
direction and control of all available medical resources immediately following 
atomic attack. 

Clearly, a strongly disciplined and effectively controlled and experienced 
directing force will be needed in the first hours or days of an atomic attack. 
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Today the military is the only existing force which has the experience and re- 
sources to cope with most of the problems arising from such an event. 

The task force feels that these needs are especially important: Greater 
authority and funds for the Federal Civil Defense Administration; delegation 
to the Department of Defense of authority for directing emergency medical 
care; increased emphasis on Federal stockpiling of medical supplies and equip- 
ment; assumption of medical responsibilities by persons, organizations, and 
municipalities outside of the critical target areas. 

We believe it imperative that a national policy for survival be adopted, that 
it be clear and unequivocal, and that all possible available information be com- 
municated to our citizens. Moreover, we strongly urge that the proposed Federal 
Council of Health be specifically given the responsibility of formulating such 
policy and coordinating the planning for the health needs of the entire Nation 

time of war. In the development of such policy, this task force is of the 
pinion that every effort should be made to preserve resources for education 
for all types of health personnel. 

We should like to note particularly that proper attention has not been given 
to dispersal of Government facilities, key industries, and industrial populations. 
Besides being less susceptible to the factor of human failure in any warning 
system, dispersal would help solve evacuation preblems at the time of disaster. 
Furthermore, dispersal would act as a deterrent to attack. Dispersal as a 
protective measure has been evaded and ignored to an inexcusable degree. 


THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS 


That the Federal Civil Defense Administration be given greater statutory 

ithority and financial support to plan, coordinate, and operate national, State, 
and local civil defense plans and that its health office be elevated in organiza- 
tional status to a position commensurate with its duties and responsibilities ; and 

That plans be made for the delegation of operational authority for directing 
emergency medical care during and immediately following an attack on con- 
tinental United States to the Department of Defense, in close cooperation with 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF HEALTH 


As can be seen from this discussion, most of the Federal medical services, 
left to their own devices, display a very natural tendency to compensate for their 
isolation by efforts to secure complete independence. Each service has its indi- 
vidual characteristics, difficulties, and successes. Each tends to distrust criti- 
cism from the outside and to anticipate interference or competition, though such 
attitudes, experience shows, can be greatly modified by repeated personal con- 
tacts and the slow building up of confidence. Indeed every effort should be made 
to lessen the isolation and clannishness of the health services. 

The proposed Federal Council of Health can and should discharge an advisory 
function. At the same time the Council will serve as a place of clearance and 
of comparison for the various Federal medical services. Largely automatic in 
their operation, these functions of clearance and interchange possess also a 
critical and evaluating role. Such advisory and critical activities would serve 
to reduce the extremes of isolation and individualism as have been referred to 
above. 

The work of this task force has been of a kind somewhat comparable to that 
of the Health Council it recommends. The Health Council would have a con- 
tinuity of operations that a task force cannot have. It could accumulate infor- 
mation when a task force can often do no more than sample it. And not least 
important, the members of a Health Council could build up personal acquaint- 
anceships with the chiefs of the Federal medical services. Since the character 
of such personal and often informal relationships will go far in deciding the 
Council’s success or failure we draw attention to the importance of the characters 
and temperaments as well as the capacities of the members of the Council. 


Senator Kerauver. Then there is the compilation of the Medical 
Services Task Force containing State civil-defense statutes, State 
civil-defense appropriations, and certain information on medical 
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planning and hospitals in various States, which will be printed in the 


record, 
(The document referred to follows :) 


Alabama 


Alaska 
Arizona... 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Florida 


Nlinois_... 
Indiana 


Kansas....- 
Kentucky _. ai 


Louisiana.. 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota........-.- 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


APPENDIx D 


CHarT I.—Civil defense legislation 


Citation and date of basic act 


No. 14, special session, 

enacted Jan. 30, 1951. 

Ch. 131, approved Mar. 27, 1951 

Ch. 100 (Senate bill No. 38), ap- 
proved Mar. 28, 1951. 

Citation unknown 

California Disaster Act, as 
umended (ch. I, division 7), 
Military and Veterans Code, as 
added and amended at 1943 (Ist 
ex.) session. 


1951, 


Civil Defense Act of 1950, special 


session, ch. 4, 


nec 


Senate bill 1. 
. 753b cumulated supplement 


Delaware Civil Defense Act of 
1951 pt. Il, title 20, Delaware 
Code Annotated. 

Public Law 686, 80th Cong., Dis- 
trict of Columbia Civil Defense 
Act 

Ch. 252 Florida Statutes, 1951. 

Georgia Civil Defense Act of 1951, 
signed Feb. 19, 1951. 


Act 268, Civil Defense and Emer- 
gency Act, Session Laws of 
Hawaii, approved June 9, 1951. 

Idaho Civil Defense Act, ch. 277, 
Idaho Session Laws, 1951 

Ilinois Defense Act of 1951 

| Civil Defense Act of 1951 
268), approved Mar. 6, 1951. 


(ch. 


A general statute passed during 
World War II granting the 
legislature power to appropri- 
ate funds for civil defense. 

48-208 to 48-918 

Citation unknown, Senate bill 
1953, Kentucky State Legisla- 
tive, 1952. 


Civil Defense Law of Louisiana, | 


Act 38 of 1950 

Maine Civil Defense and Public 
Safety Act of 1949, as amended 
in 1951 and again in 1953. 

Annotated Code of 
(1951 ed.), art 
eh. 563, Acts of 1949; Civil De- 
fense Act of 1949, as amended 
(ch. 410 approved Apr. 13, 1951 
and ch. 653 approved 
1951) House bill No. 387, Acts 
of 1953. 


Massachusetts Civil Defense Act | 


(C. 639, Acts of 1950, as amended 
by C. 434, 460, 486, 531, 547, and 
| 680, Acts of 1951). 
Act No. 83, Public Acts of 1943, as 
| amended by Act No. 203, 
| Public Acts of 1951, as amended. 
| Ch. 694, Minnesota Statutes of 
1951, Minnesota Civil Defense 
| Act of 1951, as amended. 
Ch. 312, Laws of 1952 


|} Missouri Civil Defense Act of 


1951, being extended to June 30, | 


1955. 


Maryland | 
41, secs. 203-214; | 


Apr. 30, | 





Ap} 
cable t 
natura 
disaster 


Citation and date of amendments 


Act No. 738, regular session 


None_... 
None.... 


None 

Amended at 1943 (4th ex.) 
1945 sess., 1946 (st ex.) 
1950 (3d ex.) sess. (Civil Defense 
Act of 1950), 1951 sess. and 1953 

sess. 

1951, ch. 110, Senate bill 361 Yes 

1951, ch. 111, Senate bill 176. 

State Civil Defense Act, ch. 162b, | Yes 
May 22, 1953. 

Ch. 204, Laws of Delaware, vol. 
49, 1953. 


sess., 


Sess., 


No 


| None 


Act No. 643, Civil Defense Act | 
amended, Georgia Law, 1953, | 
November-December _ session, | 
p. 171, approved Dec, 17, 1953. 

None 


| Amended 1953 (citation unknown) 


1953 a 3 

Senate bill No. 271, 1953 Indiana | 
Legislature, Act 223, Interstate 
Civil Defense and Disaster 
Compact Act, No, 271, 1953. 


None. -- 


Acts 1951, Ist ex. 
sec. 1. 

As amended in 1951 
citation unknown. 


sess., No. 14, 


and 1953, 


Ch. 653, Acts of 1951, and ch. 217, 
Acts of 1953. 


Public Act 154, 1953 


Ch. 745, Laws of 1953 


Senate bill No. 406, May 30, 1953-. 


| 
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Cuart I.—Civil defense legislation—Continued 


| Citation and date of basic act 
| 
' 


Act of 
1951. 


Nevada Civilian Defense Act of | 


1943 (revised Oct. 1, 1951 
New Hampshire Civil 

Act, July 28, 1949. 
Public Law 1942, C. 251. 


Defense 


Ch. 86 


of Laws of 1949, approved May | 


6, 1949 


Civil Defense Act of New Mexico, | 


Ch. 189 of 1951 
Session Laws. 
New York State civil defense law 

1950). 


New Mexico 


1 Carolina. 
rth Dakota... 


Citation unknown. .- 

Civil Defense Law 
Dakota C 
Dakota (1951). 

Ohio Civil Defense Act of 
enacted May 26, 1949, as 
amended by house bill 379, 

enacted in 1951 (sec. 5920 RC 

Oklahoma... ..| Oklahoma Civil Defense Act 

| 1951, title 12, see. 651. 
| Oregon Civil Defens« 
as amended. 
State Council of Civil Defense, 
Act of 1951, enacted Mar. 19, 


1951. 


of North 


1949, 


of 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania... 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 


1950). 
South Dakota Civil Defense Act 
| of 1949. 
Public Ch. No. 81, approved Mar. 
5, 1951. 


South Dakota........ 


228, Laws of North | 


Act of 1949 | 


4 “South Carolina Civil Defense Act ; 
of 1950 (Act No, 896, Acts of | 


Appli- 
cable to 
natural 


disasters 


Citation and date of amendments 


Legislative bill 566, 1953. 


Nevada Civil Defense Act, 1953, 
ch. 293 
Ch. 224, Laws of 1953 


Amendments: 
Chs. 785, 786, 
effective Apr 
Chs. 488, 565, 566 
effective Apr. 7, 1952 
Ch. 237, Laws of 1953, effec- 
tive Mar. 25, 1953. 
Ch. 538, Laws of 1954, effec- 
tive Apr. 7, 1954 
Extensions: 
Ch, 94, I 
Mar.7 
Ch. 61, I 
Mar. 5, 1953 
Ch. 76, Laws of 1954, effective 
Mar. 8, 1954 
Act of May 6, 1953_.- 
States compact, Mar. 
(citation unknown). 


Laws of 1951, | 
12, 1951 
, Laws of 1952, 


zaws of 1952, effective 
1952 


a of 1953, effective 


10, 1953 


Oct. 14 


Senate bill 138, effective ’ 
1953; sec. 5915.01-5915.14, 5915:141, 
142, and 143; and 5015:99 of 
Revised Code of Ohio. 

None--- 


Amended by 1951 and 
lature ch. 401, 


1953 Legis- 
Oregon Laws. 


| Yes, not much, 1953_- 


Texas Civil Protection Act of 1951, | 


approved June 1, 
state Compact 
June 1, 1951. 
State Council of Defense Act, ap- 
proved Mar. 13, 1953 (Senate 
Bill No. 111, 1953). 
Vermont Public Act No. 


1951; Inter- 


Act, approved | 


224, ap- | 


proved May 18, 1951; Vermont | 


Civilian Defense Act of 1951, as 
| amended. 
Civil Defense Act 
(amended Feb. 25, 1952). 
Washington | Washington State Civil Defense 
Act, effective March 16, 1951, 
} amended, 1953. 


| West Virginia civil defense law_- 
| 


West Virginia........ 

Wisconsin Chs. 443 and 527, Laws of 1951, 

| ; 20.035 and 21.024, Laws of 

| 1951. 

Wyoming Civil Defense Act of 

| 1951, approved Feb. 17, 1951; ch. 
104, Session Laws, 1951. 


Wyoming 


of Virginia | 


| 
| 


None 


Senate Bill N 
1954. 


None 


20, spe cial session, 


Ch. 121, Civil Defense, 1952 Acts | 
of General Assembly, house bill 
No. 419, approved Feb. 25, 1952. 

Ch, 145 and ch. 223, Laws 1953 


Art. 5, ch. 15, Code 
ginia, 1953. 
Same sections, Laws of 1953 


of West Vir- | 


None......- 
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Senator Kerauver. Dr. Hawley, in appendix D, page 41, it is 
noted that one of the defense deficiencies of inedical planning concerns 
the need for more effective public and professional information. 

Would you elaborate on that statement ? 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes, sir. 

Until quite recently when the Armed Forces had rather taken the 
lead medically in that—and I may say the College of Surgeons has 
now for 2 years, and we are stepping up our program, on all of our 
programs, devoting a considerable part of our programs to the care 
of mass casualties and the types of injury which one might expect 
from a bombing attack—I would like to say that the medical profes- 
sion as a whole are still very ignorant; they have not been taught. 
There has been very little information released, and I think there is a 
very great need not only for organization which, I think, is the most 
important need, they are entirely unorganized to meet disaster, but 
I may say also that the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals is seriously considering a requirement for accreditation to be 
that the hospital has a disaster plan for its area, and if the hospital 
does not have a plan to meet the disaster, that it will be penalized 
in its rating for accreditation, so that with as little as the medical and 
health personnel know, they are kind of fumbling in the dark. 

I think they realize the seriousness of this, and are trying to do what 
they can, but insofar as medical care is concerned, such organization 
and planning as exists at present is practically nil. 

Senator Keravuver. As a matter of record, Dr. Hawley, you sub- 
scribe to these three Hoover Commission reports 

Dr. Haw trey. I concur fully in the report of the medical task force 
and, with some reservations, with the report of the Commission on 
Organization of the executive branch of the Government. I could not 
be consistent and concur in findings of the Commission which are in 
conflict with the findings of the task force. 

Senator Kerauver. Which I put into the record. 

So that the important thing is that the medical profession as of now, 
because of lack of information and planning is not in a position to 
anywhere adequately meet the national disaster growing out of an 
atomic or bacteriological war. 

Dr. Hawtey. That is my considered opinion, my opinion. 

Senator Keravuver. Who should be responsible for the medical needs 
resulting from an atomic attack? 

Dr. Hawtey. You mean financially responsible ? 

Senator Krerauver. I mean should it be the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, should we leave it to the States, or who should have 
the responsibility for getting the medical profession organized ? 

Dr. Hawtey. I do not think you can leave it to the States, again, 
for two reasons: I feel very strongly that it has got to be built around 
schools and large teaching hospitals that are already organized units. 

Now, there are a number of States that do not have any medical 
schools, and yet there are more than enough medical schools in the 
adjacent State, and I would thing that this is of sufficient importance 
so that a completely unprejudiced, unbiased commission, made up of 
both doctors and nonmedical people, and other health personnel rep- 
resented—it should not be too large—it can work under the Civil De- 
fense Administration, there is no reason to set up another agency— 
but I believe that the best brains in the country should be set to study 
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this problem of what are we going to do for medical care of the civil 
population in the next war, and come up with a plan. 

That plan, of course, would have to come to Congress to be author- 
ized, but I do not know any group of outstanding people in this 
country who have wide war experience—I am not speaking of myself, 
I am speaking of these fine civilian doctors who had tremendous ex- 
perience with casualties—I do not know of any such group that has 
contributed anything or even as individuals to this planning for the 
care of people, the civil population during war. 

Senator Kerauver. That have been called upon to do that? 

Dr. Hawtey. That is right; no, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You feel time is running out? 

Dr. Hawtey. I feel that it is. 

Senator Kerauver. The report also notes that there has been only a 
limited amount of State cooperation in the matter of stockpiling of 
medical materials, blood plasma, and things of that kind. 

Do you have any suggestions to make ? 

Dr. Hawtey. 1 understand that is quite spotty, and there again I 
do not want to imply for a minute that I am opposed to the decentral- 
ization of this to States, but I think the history of all civil-defense 
planning to date shows a great need for more Federal stimulus and 
coordination, because not only in medical care, but I think from 
the testimony given by Secretary Hobby here, there is a variation in 
all elements in States, as some States are doing a great deal and some 
States are lagging. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you suggest that there should not be 
competition between the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
civil population for what doctors and medical assistance there may 
be available in the event of a disaster; that each should have its right 
amount, but getting that done and working out a program to carry 
that out is a different matter. 

Do you have any suggestions ? 

Dr. Hawrry. Well, 1 do not think it is so difficult as it seems. It 
would be extremely difficult if you permitted each of the Armed 
Forces to operate all of its own facilities, but if you put all the hos- 
pitals of this country into one pool and said that we are going to take 
care of the Armed Forces, the serious cases—of course, you have 
always got to have local medical care, but that is not a very great 
proportion of the medical resources required by the Armed Foreces— 
but if you pool everybody who is in this country as needing medical 
care, and let—you take the doctor. If you take him out of civil life 
and put him in uniform and send him to a military hospital that is 
in a small place, miles from any place, he is of no service to the civil 
population. 

If you leave him in Philadelphia, in Chicago, New York, and you 
send your military patients in, that only takes a part of his day. He 
takes care of military patients; he takes care of civil patients, just the 
same. 

We did that. We ran almost the entire veterans’-hospital program 
on that basis. Doctors were coming in from civil life and devoting 
so many hours of their day to it, taking care of other patients the 
rest of the day. 

It is a much more economical thing than segregating the entire 
problem into compartments, and then pushing personnel, segregating 
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the personnel, too. I think by pooling the resources they will go 
very much farther than by segregating them. 

Senator, this is treason, I am now talking about the Armed Forces, 

Senator Keravver. You are here to tell us your opinion, and doing 
that is never treason. It is of value to us because we want to know: 
but what has the Federal Civil Defense Administration done, so far 
as you know, to organize the medical resources and the medical people 
of our Nation for H-bomb attack? 

Dr. Hawtey. So far as I know, and my information may not be 
accurate, practically nothing has been done. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, does the medical profession know, have 
they been told how to treat someone suffering from radiation as a 
result of atomic or hydrogen attack ? 

Dr. Hawtey. In scattered meetings which are attended by only a 
small part of the profession and that, of course, just in lectures and 
scientific papers read, which are quite different things from a training 
program. 

I want to modify that. The Armed Forces have conducted a number 
of such schools, but for very limited numbers of people, and I think 
very worth while, but the number as compared to the doctors in the 
country is insignificant. 

Senator Kerauver. So that the surface has only been scratched in 
acquainting the medical profession with what they would have to do? 

Dr. Hawtry. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. I take it you would recommend that Congress 
amend the civil-defense law in a number of respects to provide for 
somebody that would have authority, and also that there could be 
coordination of the medical profession, and some steps made toward 
decentralizing our industries? 

Dr. Hawtey. Well, yes, sir. You are getting me into fields in 
which I am not competent to have an opinion, but I may say I feel 
very strongly that if we are going to have any kind of a medical care 
plan that is in anyway adequate, there has got to be some central 
authority for the allocation of means, other wise the means will go 
all one place or another place, and somebody is going to come out 
at the short end, because the medical potential of the country is a 
great deal different from the financial potential of this country. 

There is a very definite limit to the medical potential of the country. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Braswell, do you have any questions to ask 
Dr. Hawley ? 

Mr. Braswetu. Just one, Senator. 

Dr. Hawley, would you say that one of the first problems is to deter- 
mine the dimensions of the problem, that is, from the medical stand- 
point, how many casualties the country could expect from an attack, 
whether the requirement for treatment in terms of supplies is suffi- 
cient, where these people are going in terms of reception centers, what 
hospitals would be taken care of, and so forth? So far as the sub- 
committee knows there has been no basic planning in that regard. 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes; definitely. 

Then, here is another thing: What little medical planning there 
is seems to me to be around the target areas, based on existing facilities. 

Well, hospitals are going to be destroyed along with anything else. 
It seems to me that—let us take Chicago, because I am familiar with it. 
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It has got five medical schools. I would assign sectors, outlying 
sectors, in Chicago to each of those, one sector to each of those schools, 
and say, “You go out and survey all of the buildings, school buildings, 
any kind of plant that you could operate a hospital in if you had 
to,’ and they would get thoroughly familiar, and they have a plan, 
and when Wesley, St. Luke’s, and Michael Reese, and the other hos- 
pitals are blown up by bombs, such surviving men who are at that 
school, they have got a stockpile of equipment, and they start a hos- 
pital out in a temporary building—not temporary, in converted build- 
ings—but there is no such plan as that at all. 

‘Well, you have hospitals here in the city, and they are going to have 
supplies and things. 

Well, if the bombs of the size that I think they are come, most of 
the hospitals in Chicago, except the suburban hospitals, are going to 
go with the blast, and there 1s no organization at present at all to 
operate any temporary hospitals in C hicago. There is not the slight- 
est. Who is going to take care of them ? Suppose a bomb hits 
Chicago tonight, as it well might. 

Mr. Braswexw. Is this a Federal or State responsibility, or both? 

Dr. Hawrey. Well, you are getting into a theory of government 
here that I again am not competent to talk about, but I think it is some- 
body’s responsibility, and certainly the State of Illinois has not ac- 
cepted that medically up until this moment. 

No; I think—let me say without any implication as to my general 
philosophy of government, the State of Illinois is not going to war, 
and it is not going to lose a war, but the war could be lost in the State 
of Illinois. 

It is the United States that is going to war, and I think that places 
a very heavy responsibility for planning upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kress. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Mr. Kress. 

Mr. Kress. General, don’t you feel that the responsibility for car- 
ing for war casualties belongs to the Federal Government? Don’t 
you think it is primarily their responsibility ¢ 

Dr. Hawtey. It is going to end up that way. 

Mr. Kress. That is right. 

Dr. Hawtey. Because, in the first place, as has been pointed out in 
Secretary Hobby’s testimony, there is going to be an awful lot of dis- 
placement of people across State lines and ever ything else. 

Now, who is going to pay for the care of the casualties at first? 
That can be worked out. C ertainly the soldier does not pay for his 
own care when he gets hurt, and the civilian is going to be in this war 
up to his neck along with the soldier, and I do not know any reason 
why any distinction should be made in that case, but that is a small 
thing. 

Mr. Kress. What I would like to do is to pinpoint your ideas right 
there. 

In the first instance, does not the American Medical Association 
have a national defense planning council trying to study 

Dr. Hawtry. Well, it has a council on emergency medical service. 
I am sorry, but I am not familiar with the scope of activity of that 
council, whether it has done any planning, or whether it has examined 
plans that have been advanced. 
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Mr. Kress. The next question I wanted to ask 

Senator Kerauver. Then, in that connection, Mr. Braswell informs 
me that the American Medical Association has been asked to send a 
representative to testify, at a later time, before the committee. 

Mr. Kress. So far as the College of Surgeons is concerned, do you 
know of any individual research that they are conducting on the effects 
of bacteriological warfare, or particularly the effects of nuclear explo- 
sion fallout on living organisms, or do you have to depend on what 
eens you get from the Atomic Energy Commission and the 

‘ivil Defense Administration ? 

Dr. Hawtey. We have to depend on the information we get from 
Atomic Energy and Civil Defense, but I would like to point out that 
the College of Surgeons are not physiologists, radiologists, but that 
we have a most active trauma committee which is now very much in- 
teresting itself in blast eilects, burns, and things like that, and con- 
ducting, in cooperation with the Armed Forces, the Army in 
particular, and we have made contact with the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration in Battle Creek in order to further our program of edu- 
cation of injuries in the field of surgery. We are putting a considerable 
amount of money into that program. 

Mr. Kress. There are only two other questions I want to ask that 
might answer your suggestions. 

In the first instance, when you say that you feel that the local civil- 
defense organization in an area under attack would be demoralized 
and would not function and that you should get people in from the 
other side, you feel if the Army had complete plans to step in im- 
mediately following a bomb attack, with all their resources and medi- 

cal supplies and food and tents, and ambulances, and all those things, 
and met that situation for a few hours, would that answer your 
objective ? 

Dr. Hawtey. I am sure it would. I do not think that it would be 
wise to saddle the Army with the continuing responsibility. This may 
build up. 

Mr. Kress. I only mean primarily, the first thing. 

Dr. Hawtey. I think first you have got to come in with organization. 

Mr. Kress. You have got to have it. 

Dr. Hawiey. Of course, I could be accused of being prejudiced, 
having spent 30 years in the Army. It is not that, but 1 have seen 
what happens to an unorganized civil population in a disaster, and I 
have seen what happens in the military, and there is just not the slight- 
est resemblance. 

Mr. Kress. Now then, on your other point of properly conserving 
and allocating our medical resources, do you think there would be 
any substance to a plan whereby all medical services in the National 
Defense Department would be integrated, there would be one medical 

service there, and then after that every doctor and every nurse who 
has not an Army, Navy, or Air Force commission would then be 
drafted into the Public Health Service on a Reserve commission so 
that in time of emergency they would be called to active duty and be 
assigned where they would best serve the country ? 

Dr. Hawtey. Now, with one exception : In the combat zone medical 


service is an integral part of a combat force, and you cannot sepa- 
rate it. 
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But when you get back of that, it does not matter whether a sailor 
has had his leg broken or blown off with a hit on a battleship, or a 
soldier stepped on a land mine and had it blown off, it is the same 
injury, pe there is no medical reason why they cannot be taken care 
of in two beds side by side by the same people. 

There is no necessity, no medical necessity, let us put it that way, 
for definitive long-term care of military casualties within a certain 
branch. 

Forward, in the combat zone, there is a very definite reason for an 
integrated medical service. It is part of the force. 

I may say on the medical task force of the Hoover Commission we 
frequently asked that question, “Do you think there has got to be 
conscription ¢” 

Well, we are drafting doctors for the Armed Forces now, and this is 
only my personal opinion, but I think the disaster is going to be so 
great that we are going to have to conscript whatever kind of service 
we need for the people, whether it is doctors or engineers, or anybody 
else, and I believe that the medical potential of the country is so 
limited, that it is going to have to be conscripted in the emergency. 

Mr. Kress. One other question: Do you think it would be practical 
to also conscript all hospitals, in effect, and have them come under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Health Service in allocation ? 

Dr. Hawtey. I think there has got to be that amount of control. 

Now, whether or not you want to take them over, lock, stock, and 
barrel, I would not know. But I think there has got to be an overall 
coordinating medical agency that is going to say where the need is 
and how it is going to be met. 

Mr. Kress. I meant control as they took over control of the rail- 
roads, let them operate under Federal supervision. 

Dr. Hawtey. Yes. I feel very strongly. Maybe I am seeing 
shadows, but I would hate to see this country attacked with the 
medical situation such as it is today, because I do not know anything 
that is more destructive of morale of the people than that they are 
badly hurt and they cannot get any adequate care. 

Senator Kmrauver. Mr. Alldredge, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Auupreper. Dr, Hawley, I want to ask you one question. You 
mentioned in your testimony ‘that in your experience with people i in 
distress, the plans for evacuating cities seemed to be unrealistic from 
that very standpoint, that they seemed to be based on ordinary human 
behavior of, rather than behavior under grave threat. 

The plan is that each person should leave from where he is. What 
has always seemed to me is that it is impossible to obtain that. The 
first thing people are going to do is to go home and look after their 
family, which is going to cause an immediate traffic congestion, and 
probably delay these plans for evacuation by hours. 

Dr. Hawtry. Very much so. 

Let me say—and this is such a small catastrophe as compared with 
bombing, but I went through the earthquake in Managua, Nicaragua, 
in 1931, March of 1931, when I was there on the Nicarguan Canal 
Survey with a battalion of engineers. 

The only effective force of any kind in that city for 96 hours was 
1 company of engineers, which was sent up from Grenada, 3 Navy 
doctors—it shook the Navy hospital down, but they put up tents out- 
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side—and myself, and there were probably a hundred doctors in 
Managua. Where were they? This town shook for 10 days. They 
had their families, and they took them to the hills. 

The only medical care of 1,500 casualties in there—it shook those 
abode houses down for at least 72 hours, and we—I stood at an operat- 
ing table for 36 hours straight taking off arms and legs where beams 
would fall on them—and a few Marines that were in there. 

The military forces were the only organized effort in that entire 
city for that length of time. Everybody got out and went to the hills. 

Now, that is nothing compared to a ‘bomb, but it cent: ainly opened 
my eyes as to how much assistance you could expect immediately from 
people who are involved in the disaster. I do not think you can expect 
any. I think any plan based on th: 1t—there would be some, of course, 
There are some single men, your police departments, most of them 
would stay ; maybe your fire department would stay on duty, but they 
are an organized, almost military body. 

But I doubt if 1 out of 10 civilians would go to any post until they 
first looked after their own family responsibility. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Dr. Hawley, I certainly do th: unk you for 
coming and giving us the benefit of your counsel, and experience, your 
recommendations. 

Dr. Hawitey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will stand in recess, subject. to 
the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 

(A letter addressed to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Civil 


Defe “nse was subsequently received from Kenneth Williamson, As- 
sociate Director, American Hospital Association, and is hereby made a 
part of the record.) 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1955. 
Hon. ESTes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: We have been interested in the very important 
hearings on civil-defense planning which are being conducted under your chair- 
manship by the Subcommittee on Civil Defense, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The hospitals of the country are a most important element in such 
planning. It is our belief that in the event of an enemy attack on this Nation, 
the responsibility for the care of injured persons will fall upon hospitals, phy- 
sicians, and other health personnel. 

This association, in behalf of the thousands of hospitals throughout the 
country which compose its membership, is deeply concerned that hospitals will 
be able to fulfill the responsibility expected of them. A special committee 
appointed by the board of trustees of the association is undertaking various 
programs to prepare hospitals and is working closely with the medical pro- 
fession and allied health professions and with the responsible Federal authorities. 

It is our belief that civil-defense planning should not be left to the States to 
the extent which it has been to date. We believe there is ample evidence that 
the Federal Government needs to play a much stronger role in civil-defense 
planning in assuming greater responsibility, providing more adequate funds, 
and exercising leadership commensurate to the task. 

We wish to respectfully suggest to you and your committee that consideration 
be given to strengthening the present legislation on which Federal civil-defense 
planning is based. We would recommend that the individual States be required 
to submit State civil-defense plans to the responsible Federal agency and that 
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such plans meet established criteria and essential standards related to the 
overall civil~iefense needs of the Nation. Any Federal funds provided to the 
States should be related to the approval and acceptance of plans submitted by 
the States. 

It seems apparent that planning for national disaster is in no sense a tem- 
porary or even a short-range undertaking and, therefore, that such planning 
should be undertaken on a long-range basis with all the thought and planning 
and controls which are sensible and necessary. It is our considered opinion 
that appropriate changes in our civil-defense planning should be made now. 
Time is of the essence. The short-range point of view which has characterized 

uch of our defense planning to date should be adjusted to establish it on a firmer 
and more realistie basis. 

We urge that Congress clearly define Federal and State responsibility and 
spell out in unmistakable terms the jurisdictional authority for both military 

nd civilian medical resources. 

We further urge that Congress, through appropriate changes in legislation, 
where necessary, establish clear-cut Federal responsibility for civil-defense plan- 
ning. It is only too apparent that in the past executive assignment for civil- 
defense responsibility has been fragmented among several agencies resulting 
n misunderstanding and failure to carry out substantive programs. It is the 
velief of our association that Congress needs to formulate a national policy 
for survival in order to bring home to all our citizens the immediate sense of 
their part in local civil-defense programs. 

I shall deeply appreciate your advising me of any further hearings to be 
conducted by your subcommittee on the medical aspects of civil defense. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director, American Hospital Association. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1955 


Unitep Srares SENATE, 
Civit DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTER OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Jackson (presiding), Kefauver, and Smith 
(Maine) 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. We are 
privileged to have today before us Mr. True D. Morse, the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, along with his group of distinguished assistants. 
One aspect of the Civil Defense Subcommittee has been to examine 
the operation of the various delegations of authority of civil defense 
responsibilities which have been made to various executive depart- 
ments. ‘The primary purpose of today’s meeting is to hear what has 
been done or is expected to be done by the Department of Agriculture 
with reference to its civil defense delegations which were , made on 
September 8, 1954. The delegations will be made a part of the record 
immedis itely preceding Mr. Morse’s presentation. 

Following Mr. Morse, there will be a brief presentation by Robert 
Clark, Civil Defense Director of Saratoga County, N. Y., and Mr. 
Chester F, Peterson, chairman of the special civil defense committee 
of the County Supervisors Association of California. 

These gentlemen represent the National Association of County Offi- 
cials, and will present the civil-defense views of this organization. 

The last witness will be Mr. Siegfried Goetz, executive director, 
Farm Emergency Bureau of Monrovia, Md. 

Mr. Morse, You may proceed in your own way. 

(The delegations referred to follow :) 


FEDERAL Civit SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 
FCDA DELEGATION No. 2 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of 
the national civil defense program contemplated by the act, including action in 
support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate the 
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following-described responsibilities, as indicated, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Housing and Home Finance Administrator : 

> * - * = + 
The Secretary of Agriculture. 

1. Plan a national program and direct Federal activities concerned with re- 
search, diagnosis, strengthening of defensive barriers, and control or eradica- 
tion of diseases, pests, or chemicals introduced as agents of biological or chemi- 
cal warfare against animals or crops. 

2. Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate emer 
gency food supplies for attacked or support areas. 

3. Plan a national program, direct Federal activities, and provide technical 
guidance to States concerned with the prevention and control of fires caused by 
enemy attack in rural areas of the United States. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. 

Date: September 8, 1954. 


VAL PETERSON, 


Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 
Approved: September 8, 1954. 


Dwicut D, BPIsENHOWER. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT; THEODORE S. GOLD, ASSISTANT; EARL 
LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE FOREST SERVICE; HOW- 
ARD SIMONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; GEORGE 
DICE, AGRICULTURE MARKETING SERVICE; AND DR. FRANK 
TODD, AGRICULTURE RESEARCH SERVICE 


Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are glad to be here 
and trust we can be of help. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act is broad legislation which, among 
other things, authorizes the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to 
delegate to other agencies of the Federal Government, with approval 
of the President, appropriate civil defense responsibilities, Under 

Civil Defense Delegation No. 2, approved by the President on Siep- 
aioe 8, 1954—see pages 90-91, part I, February-March hearings 
on the civil defense program before this " committee—responsibilities 
are assigned to the Secretary of Agriculture relative to food supplies, 
bacter iological and chemical warfare against animals and crops, and 
fires in rural areas. 

Within the Department of Agriculture, Secretary’s Memorandum 
1350 on March 30, 1951—copy attached—assigns civil defense liaison 

responsibilities at the national level to the Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, who is also responsible for coordinating all civil defense 
activities of the Department under the Federal Civil Defense Act. 
He maintains close working relationships with officials who coordinate 
longer range defense food planning, and a program to insure con- 
tinuity of our essential functions following attack. 

Each phase of the civil defense program in the Department has been 
assigned to agencies already doing related work in order to insure 
effective coordination and to take adv: antage of the knowledge and 
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skills already available. Primary responsibility for food planning 
is now assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service; bacteriologi- 
cal and chemical warfare against animals and crops to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service; and fires in rural areas to the Forest Service. 
The Agricultural Marketing Service carries on its food work in close 
cooperation with the Commodity Stabilization Service, which has 
many related responsibilities in the food field. 

Although the three areas are assigned separately, it should be noted 
that some aspects of the work affect all of the areas similarly. For 
example, the three areas participated equally in the test exercise 
Operation Alert which was held June 14 and 15, 1954, under civil de- 
fense sponsorship. Department participation was coordinated at a 
single control center—which in turn was in direct communication with 
the civil defense operations control center. 

So far as general responsibilities in the fields of protection and 
security of our personnel are concerned, our offices of Personnel and 
Plant and Operations take the lead. They act in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration and local civil defense authori- 
ties such as the Civil Defense Office of the District of Columbia. Air 
raid areas, first-aid installations, organized first aid workers, and 
organized warden services have been established in conformity with 
local civil defense plans and recommendations. In all activities we 
are guided by the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 which states that 
it is the 
policy and intent of Congress that the responsibility for civil defense shall be 

vested primarily in the several States and their political subdivisions. 

Civil defense and defense mobilization: There is an important 
relationship between all civil defense activities and the defence activi- 
ties carried out under assignment from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. (See attached copies of Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1346, is- 
sued Mare th 3, 1954, and supplements Nos. 1 and 2 thereto, issued 
March 12 and 25, 1954, which carry as an attachment Defense Order 

1-9, dated February 25, 1954.) 

A project on continuity of Government is conducted under Office 
of Defense Mobilization supervision and is coordinated within the 
Department by the Administrative Assistant Secretary. This project 
is of vital importance in insuring the ability of the Department to 
carry on its essential functions if an attack should occur. 

There is also an important relationship, as will be indicated more 
fully in the food section of this report, between civil defense food 
supply programs and the longer range defense food programs coor- 
dinated within our org anization by the Food and Materials Require- 
ments Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

To insure a balanced and integrated total defense program in the 
Department, these centers of coordinating responsibility for various 
phases of defense activity work under the over-all supervision of 
the Secretary and the Under Secretary. Experience has shown that 
in the Department of Agriculture civil defense must be a permanent 
partner in national defense. Work on the two are carried forward 
together in many cases within the Department. 

A somewhat detailed discussion of progress in civil defense plan- 
ning for food, biological and chemical warfare against animals and 
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crops, and fires in rural areas follows. This is chronological for the 
most part since an understanding of early developments is helpful 
in evaluating more recent experience. 


I. CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES RELATING TO FOOD 


Plan and direct Federal activities and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate 
emergency food supplies for attacked or support areas—Delegation to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by Federal Civil Defense Administrator, approved by 
the President, on September 8, 1954 (FCDA Delegation 2). Primary responsi- 
bility within USDA is now vested in Agricultural Marketing Service. 

A. Major planning developments: in May 1951 the Department sent 
a letter to the Federal Civil Defense Administration suggesting the 
establishment of a joint task force to work out a national policy on 
emergency food supplies. As a result, a civil defense food policy 
statement and a general blueprint outlining the relative responsibili- 
ties of the Department and civil defense in this field were prepared 
and issued in November 1951 to all civil defense authorities and to 
various USDA offices. 

Major segments of the food policy established at that time are as 
follows: 

Reliance upon inventories of food in distributive channels and the 
normal inventories in the home, rather than upon special emergency 
stockpiles, as the basic emergency food supply. Full application of 
civil defense principles of self-help. basing the emergency food pro- 
gram primarily on the use of local undamaged food supplies backed 
up by the total resources of the State and “additional supplies that 
would be made available from neighboring States under mutual assist- 
ance pacts, 

Full use of regular trade channels and experienced commercial 
food handlers in providing for the distribution of food in the attack 
area. 

The assignment of civil defense food responsibilities in 1951 recog- 
nized the overall interest of our Department in food supply programs 


under the Defense Production Act, as well as our responsibility for 


redirection of food distribution on a national or regional basis as requested by 
the Civil Defense Administrator, to assure its availability to damaged cities, 
reception areas, and evacuation areas as soon as possible after attack. 
It was the responsibility of Civil Defense to plan and organize the 
civil defense food program at State and local levels and to encourage 
participation of the food industry. In this effort, Civil Defense was 
to cooperate with the Department, and USDA personnel were to be 
available at all levels to advise in the civil defense food planning work. 
From the time this arrangement was approved, we held ready to 
give such advice as might be needed. Some defense food planning 
was done, but in general progress was slow. The need for speeding up 
the work was recognized both by Civil Defense and our own people. 
After a discussion of various drafts, the Civil Defense Administrator, 


with the approval of the President, issued Civil Defense Delegation 
No, 2 in September 1954. 
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Under this delegation, quoted above, we are responsible for plan- 
ning overall emergency food supply activities, and in addition, for 
working with the States to insure the development of adequate State 
and local food plans. This is in keeping with previously established 
policy of placing primary responsibility for action on State and com- 
munities. 

The food delegation is very general, and it requires development 
of policies and operating methods. Our responsibilities lie in the field 
of planning, advice, and technical guidance to States. “Action” re- 
sponsibilities will be minimal, particularly in the field of food. Re- 
sponsibility for mass feeding and for local food distribution are in 
the State and community civil defense organization. However, the 
Department has responsibility for action in the procurement and 
movement of certain so-called national food stocks, prince ips ally those 
already owned or controlled by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Department has in effect the following interim policy: 


Commodity Credit Corporation-owned commodities will be available for use 
in event of attack on the United States, but since they are national stocks they 
must be used in the best interests of the Nation as a whole. Therefore, such 
stocks may not be taken over directly by local civil defense authorities. 

Use of such stocks will be coordinated and approved by the Department of 
Agriculture at the national level, although related operations will be conducted 
by the appropriate field commodity office. However, if the Department at the 
national level, is not accessible immediately after attack, use of such stocks may 
be approved by the appropriate commodity office director. 

The Department has proceeded with several other phases of civil- 
defense food planning, some of which predate the current delegation 
of authority. 

We participated actively in the food phases of the civil-defense test 
exercise Operation Alert, held June 14-15, 1954, and at its central 
control center. The Department received information on damage 
resulting from the simulated attack and requests for food assistance. 
Replies to these réquests, and other suggestions based on analysis of 
damage data, were prepared and repor ted to the control center. Dur- 
ing the exercise we were represented both at the control center and 
the overall civilian headquarters. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has large stocks of Government- 
owned commodities, some of which are suitable for direct human con- 
sumption. An analysis of these stocks is now being made to determine 
their vulnerability to attack and to provide a basis for policy to govern 
their use in a civil-defense emergency. Since they are national stock 
their use and availability in connection with emergency needs should 
be fully considered. 

We also have been cooperating with Civil Defense and other agencies 
in planning the national bomb-damage assessment program. “At the 
present time, we are assembling food data which will be used in a 
special test of bomb-damage assessment techniques in the St. Louis 
area. 

B. Related programs: The Civil Defense food program is Gusigned 
to make food available immediately after a direct. attack on th 
United States. This involves the development of a variety of plans, 
many of which are carried out at the direction of the Office of Defense 

60031—55—-pt. 2———15 
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Mobilization under such authorities as the Defense Production Act 
and the National Security Act. This means that some activities bet 
7 ifically labeled as civil defense do, nevertheless, contribute direc 
to Civil Defense food planning. 

The Department is undertaking a project to determine the vulner- 
ability of various food and supporting industries to attack. Facilities 
are plotted individually on maps of critical target areas as defined by 
Civil Defense. These maps are useful in identifying industries which 
should undertake protective measures, and they would also help in 
an emergency to determine the amount of damage inflicted. 

The allocation and priorities program stems from the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, but plans for the use of this authority include emergency 
orders designed to prevent unnecessary waste of food supplies, to 
make food available where it is most needed, and to support essential 
food services at all levels immediately after attack. We have made a 
study of emergency actions of this type which would be needed for 
various commodities. 

Civil Defense planning also is related to some programs of the 
Department which are based on nondefense legislation. For example, 
emergency procurement would be faci litated because of experience 
gained i in current procurement activities in connection with price sup- 
port and supply programs. Experience gained in the drought emer- 
gency and similar programs resulting from natural disasters has some 
bearing on plans to insure the best use of Government-owned inven- 
tories in disasters resulting from enemy attack. 

Coordination of all these programs in our Department is made 
easier by the fact that Civil Defense, as well as other defense respon- 
sibilities, are assigned to agencies which already have related 
responsibilities. 


Il. CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES RELATING TO BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL 
WARFARE AGAINST ANIMALS AND CROPS 


Plan a national program and direct Federal activities concerned with research, 
diagnosis, strengthening of defensive barriers, and control of eradication of 
diseases, pests, or chemicals introduced as agents of biological or chemical 
warfare against animals or crops.—Delegation to Secretary of Agriculture by 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator, approved by the President, on September 8, 
1954 (FCDA Delegation 2). Primary responsibility within USDA now vested 
in Agricultural Research Service. 

A. Major planning developments: The Department has been utiliz- 
ing its facilities to carry out many projects of a research and service 
character for the Federal Civil Defense Administration since that 
agency first was established. This work has been done very largely 
as an ads aptation of regular programs with civil defense purposes in 
mind, a situation which is also true in some degree of other areas. 

The Federal-State program for the protection of crops and livestock 
against diseases and insects is continually being strengthened. Co- 
operative arrangements have been made to obtain the earliest possible 
information about the infection of animals and plants and infestations 
by injurious insects. Officials of border stations and ports of entry 
have been further alerted with emphasis on the hazard and respon- 
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sibility for screening out accidental as well as the willful introduction 
of pests. 

Further instructions and training are being given on the recog- 
nition of unusual and of foreign animal diseases—if and when they 
should appear—through work with agricultural and veterinary col- 
leges, State and Federal regulatory officials, county agricultural 
agents, entomologists and plant pathologists. 

Four regional meetings—which included State and Federal animal 
disease regulatory officials, and representatives from the veterinary 
colleges and diagnostic laboratories, and so forth—have just been held 
in San Francisco, Memphis, New York City, and Chicago. Purpose 
of these meetings was to discuss the State-Federal emergency program 
and the problems of foreign animal diseases, including their recog- 
nition, diagnosis, reporting, control, and eradication. 

Extension editors in seven strategically-located livestock States have 
been given emergency appointments to serve as Federal information 
officers in the event of an outbreak of an “exotic” disease. The emer- 
gency appointees are in the States of California, Georgia, Lllinois, 
Montana, Nebraska, Texas, and Washington. Outbr eaks in the 
Eastern States will be covered by personnel from the Information 
Division of the Department’s Agricultural Research Service in 
Washington, D. C. 

Each amponire has been briefed on his responsibilities and how 
he will discharge them. Each appointee has also been furnished with 
a handbook which outlines his spheres of responsibility and action; 
it also includes pattern-type material for use in the various infor- 
mation media. 

Under Public Law 496, Congress provided authority to set up the 
facilities for a laboratory at Plum Island. This came about because 
of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. However, no 
money was appropriated for research until the fiscal year 1955. The 
work eaten at the Plum Island Laboratory will have some civil 
defense significance. It will include the diagnosis of foot-and-mouth 
disease; method of immunization, including production of vaccines; 
method of isolating and growing the virus; economic effect of the 
disease ; pathology of the disease ; and study of possible carriers of the 
disease. 

The reporting of insect pests has been expanded, and this informa- 
tion is made available through the Cooperative Economic Insect 
Reporter. 

In reporting crop diseases, there is a regular compilation of infor- 
mation made available to personnel concerned through the Plant Dis- 
ease Reporter, Plant Disease Courier, and Warning Service. 

The Plant Disease Courier, which was started in 1951—to date there 
have been eight issues—gives a background on plant diseases for key 
leaders in the various States. The W arning Service is issued twice 
a week during the growing season, and gives information on develop- 
ment of impor tant diseases, such as the rust epidemic of last year. 
This service is set up primarily to warn leaders and interested people 
who in turn get information to the grower, so that appropriate steps 
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for control can be taken. By having these services in operation, the 
Department is in a position to know if anything new develops, and 
immediate steps can be taken to combat a disease—whether or not 
its introduction is subversive. 

We have cooperated with C ivil Defense in helping to distribute 

Civil Defense publication H—11-2, What the Farmer Should Know 
About Biological Warfare. The booklet was printed and distributed 
in August, 1954. We are also cooperating in the distribution of Civil 
Defense publication, The Veterinarian in Civil Defense. This pub- 
lication deals with emergency problems in the field of chemical, 
atomic, and biological warfare as they might affect the farm. [This 
public ation has just been completed and distribution is being effected. ] 

The Department also has participated actively with the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association Committee on Exotic Diseases 
in developing a Handbook on Foreign Animal Diseases. This pub- 
lication has been prepared for veterinary practitioners, State and Fed- 
eral regulatory officials, veterinary students, and public health offi- 
cials. The handbook should be re vady for distribution within the next 
month or so. 

A cooperative program between Civil Defense, the Department of 
Defense, and our Agricultural Research Service in developing colored 
sound movies on unusual or foreign animal diseases that might 
threaten our livestock industry is in progress. This includes films 
on vesicular exanthema teschen disease, scrapie, blue tongue, nagama, 
east coast fever, heartwater, and foot-and-mouth disease. Films on 
rinderpest and African swine fever are in the process of being 
developed. 

Radio broadcasts have been used to discuss the emergency program, 
our organization for disease control, and the farmer’s part in the co- 
operative effort on disease eradication and control. 

We participated further in phases of the civil-defense test exercise 
Operation Alert which were concerned with biological and chemical 
warfare against animals and crops. Hypothetic al cases were out- 
lined at our control center and hypothetical actions were identified 
for transmission through the proper channels. 

B. Related programs: The Department’s Agricultural Research 
Service has conducted some special research for the Department of 
Defense and other agencies which contributes to a knowhilies of the 
7 of protec ting animals and crops against insect pests and dis- 

vases. Other special research de ealing with mass feeding and improve- 
ae of foods, feeds and fibers for defense purposes helps to give per- 
sonnel concerned a background useful in civil-defense work. 


Ill, CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES RELATING TO FIRE CONTROL IN RURAL AREAS 


Plan a national program, direct Federal activities, and provide technical guid- 
ance to States concerned with the prevention and control of fires caused by enemy 
attack in rural areas of the United States—Delegation to Scretary of Agriculture 
by Federal Civil Defense Administrator, approved by the President, on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954 (FCDA Delegation 2). Primary responsibility within USDA now 
vested in Forest Service. 

A. Major planning developments: Planning in relation to fires 
caused by enemy action was started by our Department i in 1950. At 
the outset it involved bringing together representatives of each of 43 
cooperating States, and of 4 bureaus in the Department of the Interior 
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which have organizations trained in fire control. It isa responsibility 
of the Dep: urtment and of these other agencies to protect a vast area— 
nearly 1 billion acres in continental U nited States and Alaska—from 
forest fires in normal times as well as in national-defense emergencies. 

Planning was directed by a national committee under chairmanship 
of our Forest. Service, which in turn worked through committees or- 
ganized in each State. About 800 men were active over a period of 
from 6 months to a year in preparing these plans. As a result, op- 
erational emergency fire plans are now on file and ready for implemen- 
tation at each agency’s field headquarters and at several hundred field 
locations. 

Local plans are consistent with master plans which exist at succes- 
sively higher levels—State, regional and national. All these plans 
have been coordinated with existing plans of other civil-defense ac- 
tivities at State and local levels. 

Such plans list information on current organization, equipment, and 
finances—as well as additional needs in those items—to meet emer- 
gencies of varying degree. Emphasis is placed on mobility and the 
integration of effort of all forces at points of enemy attack. 

A report was prepared as of July 1951 entitled “Summary Report 
on Civil Defense Wildland Fire Control Planning,” under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture leadership with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and State forestry agencies. Since publication 
of the report, the cooperating agencies have tested these plans in 
various ways, including participation in Operation Alert. 

Most of the planning to date has been directed to wild lands, with 
particular emphasis on forests. In cooperation with the Federal Co- 
operative Extension Service, the Forest Service is studying the need 
for fire-control plans for cropland and other rural areas, 

Responsibility for overall coordination of planning in this rural 
fire-control field, insofar as Federal agencies are involved now rests 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

It is recognized, however, that—since the effectiveness of this plan- 
ning depends not only upon the efforts of interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies but also upon the participation and cooperation 
of 42 States—the responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture 

can most effectively be discharged through its continuing le: ading role 
in the national committee on wild land fire plans and operations. 

In the exercise of the responsibility for coordination and planning 
the Department is reviewing the problem of stockpiling necessary 
equipment to protect against the type of unconventional attack which 
may be expected. 

B. Related programs: Our Forest Service, in cooperation with other 
agencies in California, is conducting experiments directed at control- 
ling fires of disaster’ proportions. Progress reports indicate that 
several avenues of attack look promising. 

The Forest Service has been actively participating with the United 
States Air Forces in preparation for an exercise in the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service, largely on a regional and local basis under general direc- 
tives from Washington. 

We have also conducted various research projects on the effect of 
modern weapons on forests, and have worked on other classified proj- 


ects which have been carried on for the past several years and which 
are still continuing. 
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Conclusion: The assignment of civil-defense work to agencies of 
the Department which have related responsibilities has resulted in 
economy of operation. 

The work now in progress will give a better understanding of what 
will be needed to carry forward continuously our civil-defense work in 
the future. It is a long-time program that must be integrated with 
the regular activities of the Department. 

The work also will be coordinated with and integrated into defense 
responsibilities that have been assigned to the Department by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

We eventually will reach a practical limit, however, beyond which 
civil defense and other defense work cannot be absorbed within avail- 
able funds without serious curtailment of other essential activities. 

Up to now, it has been the Department’s policy to accept and absorb 
its civil-defense responsibilities as a part of its normal day-to-day 
working load and program. During the planning stages through 
which we have been passing, we have not requested special appropria- 
tions nor established any special personnel organizations to handle 
these civil-defense matters. 

This approach has not impeded the effectiveness of our civil-defense 
activities. Much more can yet be accomplished with the developments 
now underway for even more effective integration of civil-defense 
activities into the activities of the Department of Agriculture and 
cooper rating agencies 

There is attached some of the memoranda. 

Senator Jackson. Would you like to have that included in the 
record? 

Mr. Morse. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the memorandums at the con- 
clusion of the Secretary’s remarks will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The memorandums follow :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 30, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1350 
ACTIVITIES UNDER THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


Theodore S. Gold, assistant to the Under Secretary, is assigned general 
responsibility for liaison with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
for coordination of all FCDA activities carried out by the Department. 

Subject to the preceding paragraph, the responsibilities of the Department 
with respect to the emergency food supplies program under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended, are assigned to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. In carrying out this assignment, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
should work in close cooperation with the Commodity Stabilization Service in 
order to insure that the program is properly coordinated with defense mobiliza- 
tion functions assigned by memorandum No. 1346 of March 3, 1954. 

The departmental staff offices, under the direction of the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, will be responsible for such matters relating to civil defense 
as fall within their regularly assigned functions. With respect to local activities 
of the Air Raid Protection Organization and other matters relating to the pro- 
tection of Department employees and facilities in the Washington metropolitan 
area, the staff offices are assigned the following specific responsibilities : 

The Office of Personnel will be responsible for first aid training and other 
training activities needed for the protection of personnel. 
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The Office of Plant and Operations will be responsible for the designation of 
shelter areas for employees and for building protection. It will also set up an 
organization and a procedure for the evacuation of employees to shelter areas. 

The Office of Budget and Finance will coordinate equipment needs of the 
Department with the local civil-defense organization. 

Each staff office will issue necessary instructions in connection with its as- 
signed responsibility. 

Field offices of the Department should continue to cooperate with local civil- 
defense organizations on measures for the protection of Department personnel, 
buildings, and property. 

Memoranda No. 1277; No. 1281; No. 1281, supplement 1; No. 1281, supplement 
®: and No. 1309 are canceled. 

Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


UniTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1346 


ASSIGNMENT OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNCTIONS WITHIN THE U. 8S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATED DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


A. Purpose 


The purpose of this memorandum is to assign responsibility and to delegate 
authority within the United States Department of Agriculture for the admin- 
istration of designated defense mobilization functions assigned or delegated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Department in Executive orders and defense 
mobilization or other directives under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended, the Universal Military Training and Service Act, the National Security 
Act, the Export Control Act, and the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act 


B. Explanation of attached schedule. 


The attached schedule, which is part of this memorandum, indicates the 
assignment of major defense mobilization functions within the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Functions have been decentralized whenever pos- 
sible, although some central coordination is necessary in order to provide a 
balanced and integrated program. Responsibility for central liaison and co- 
ordination is placed in the Commodity Stabilization Service. Coordinating 
functions are listed in the right-hand column of the schedule. The remaining 
functions are listed in the left-hand column together with the name of the 
responsible service or other agency. Functions are arranged according to the 
legal authority under which they are connected. 


C. Official responsibility 


1. Acting under general supervision of the appropriate Assistant Secretary 
or group director, the head of each service or other agency of the Department 
designated in the schedule shall see that the defense mobilization functions as- 
signed to his agency are carried out. The necessary authority is hereby dele- 
gated to him. He may, at his discretion, reassign or redelegate such respon- 
sibility and authority within his agency. 

2. Close cooperation will be necessary among all officials of the Department to 
whom these assignments and delegations are made. It is suggested that the 
head of each agency named designate an official to serve as liaison on such 
matters with other agencies so as to facilitate central coordination. 


D. General 


This memorandum supersedes Secretary’s memorandum No. 1270 of Septem- 
ber 15, 1950, “Delegation of functions under the Defense Production Act,” as 
revised on March 9, 1951, and Secretary’s memorandum No. 1283 of February 26, 
1951, “Assignment of man power responsibilities.” Other documents are super- 
seded to the extent they are inconsistent, but nothing in this memorandum shall 
affect the validity or force of actions taken under previous assignments of 
responsibility or delegations of authority relating to defense mobilization 
functions. 

True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Unitep STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 12, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1346, SuPPLEMENT 1 


ASSIGNMENT OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE UNDER DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER I-9 


Defense Mobilization Order I-9 (copy attached) assigns designated defense 
mobilization responsibilities to the United States Department of Agriculture, to 
be undertaken within a work program which the Department will develop and 
submit to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

The provisions of DMO I-9, and the related work program, except that pro- 
vided for in paragraph “‘2-i,” will be carried out in the Department in accordance 
with the assignment of functions and the delegations of authority specified in 
Secretary’s memorandum 1346 of March 3, 1954. 

Measures to carry out the provisions of paragraph “2-i” of DMO I-9 pertaining 
to “Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the essen- 
tial functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States” shall 
be developed under the general direction of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary. 

Ezra T. Benson, Secretary. 


I-Gen—DMO-9 
February 25, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MosIimnizATION OrpEeR-I-9 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as 
amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobiliza- 
tion, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to food and the domestic dis- 
tribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. Such preparedness meas- 
ures should be undertaken within a work program which is consistent with the 
defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a whole. 
It should also take account of the delegation of authority and responsibility from 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with the mobiliza- 
tion program as a whole, the proposed work program will be submitted to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The measures for which the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible are as 
follows: 

(a) Periodie evaluation of the estimated requirements (including military, 
export and civilian) and supplies of food (including probable imports), as defined 
by Executive Order 10480, together with related nonfood materials and facilities 
for the current period and for full mobilization, so as to permit the best use of 
resources and the identification of any deficiencies in the mobilization base. 

(b) Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity and 
supply; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion 
goals and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome de- 
ticiencies in the mobilization base; screening and making recommendations on 
requests for rapid tax amortization and for loans and procurement contracts 
under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the records required to meas- 
ure progress in achieving expansion goals. 
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(c) Cooperation with other departments and agencies in correcting apparent 
deficiencies in food processing or distribution capacity or the capacity of support- 
ing industries such as fertilizer, farm machinery, chemicals and containers; con- 
sideration of mobilization requirements in planning and carrying out regular 
programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Development of standby controls relating to food allocation and distribu- 
tion, and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer 
designed to insure rapid and orderly conversion to meet needs arising from 
full mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack; cooperation with 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning 
other distribution controls applicable to food requisites. 

(e) Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing stabili- 
zation measures for food which would be suitable in the event of full mobiliza- 
tion, or full mobilization with atomic attack. ° 

(f) Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies to insure 
the availability of manpower needed to carry out the food program currently 
and in full mobilization, including full mobilization with atomic attack. 

(g) Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for 
the stockpiling of critical and strategic materials, and to the extent necessary, 
in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources of 
supply. 

(hk) Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and programs to 
insure continuity of operation of vital food facilities in event of attack. 

(i) Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned 
areas, Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 25, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1346, SuPPLEMENT 2 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF PLANS TO 
INSURE THE CONTINUITY. OF THE ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT IN 
THE EVENT OF ATTACK ON THE UNITED STATES 


Memorandum No. 1346, supplement 1, placed on the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary general responsibility for the development and maintenance of plans 
to insure continuity of essential functions of the Department in the event of 
attack on the United States. To assist in carrying out that objective the follow- 
ing committee is hereby established : 

N. Robert Bear, Office of Personnel 

Ralph Koebel, Office of the Solicitor 

Terry J. McAdams, Office of Plant and Operations 

John Wells, Office of Budget and Finance 

F. R. Mangham, Office of Plant and Operations, Chairman 

In the discharge of this assignment, it will be necessary that the committee 
work in close cooperation with assistant administrators for management or 
other officials having comparable responsibility in each of the Services and 
agencies of the Department. 

This is an important task that will require the wholehearted support of the 
heads and top management people in all Department agencies. 


RatepxH §. Ropers, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 
_ Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, what would the food situation be 
if we should have a hydrogen attack on the main target cities of the 
country as of now? 
60031—55—pt. 216 
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Mr. Morsr. As you know, we have near-record production in this 
country. We have record high supplies on our farms of most items 
like poultry and livestock. Livestock on farms is one form of storing 
food supplies “on the hoof,” as it is commonly referred to. We have 
by far the largest number of cattle for instance on the farms and 
ranches of the United States that we have ever had in this Nation. 
Then further, I would mention the well-known fact that we have 
large stocks of Government-owned supplies in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

We are rather well equipped, from the standpoint of the food supply 
situation. The extent to which the mobility of these supplies would 
be disrupted in the event of an attack is under constant study. 

Senator Jackson. Bear in mind in connection with my question, 
you see, that you would lose all your food within the attack area. I 
mean, let us assume that to be true. So what would be the situation 
with reference to the feeding of our people if the worst should come / 
Could we do it? 

Mr. Morse. You would lose people along with the food. 

Senator Jackson. Right. 

Mr. Morse. To that extent there would be a cutback in the need for 
food although it would still be a serious problem. As far as we have 
gone up to the present time in our plans, we conclude it is not an 
insurmountable problem. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think we could meet it, though ? 

Mr. Morse. That would depend upon the extent of the attack and 
on how many target cities were hit. 

Senator Jackson. I am assuming the worst. I mean, the main 
target areas of the country. We haveto assume that. You have seen 
the projected attacks and soon. No one knows, but let us be prepared 
for the worst. Let us assume a major attack on the United States, 
the crucial target areas. Would we be able to meet the food require- 
ments of this country? 

Mr. Morse. In total, I would say yes. As to the distribution, the 
location of the remaining supplies and the need for quick channeling 
to points of most need, we are studying the problem quite actively and 
will continue to do so. 

Senator Jackson. You mean the problem of transporting? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. If rail terminals are bombed out and roads are 
damaged there will be a major problem in getting the remaining sup- 
plies flowing to the surviving people—— 

Senator Jackson. But first of all, though, you do feel that we would 
have enough food. You can answer that generally, yes? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We will come to the transportation problem in 
a moment. I just wondered what your general opinion is. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. As to total food stocks, I would think we were 
probably never in a better position than we are at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Then maybe we should not talk so much against 
these farm surpluses. 

Mr. Morss. A sizable part of the farm surpluses would probably 
disappear with the kind of attack you were talking about so that we 
would be thrown back to farm and rural supplies. On the farms the 
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livestock is widely dispersed. Dairy animals, hogs, and cattle and 
poultry are widely dispersed throughout the United States. That dis- 
persal has improv ed by the buildup of livestock throughout the South 
and Southeastern States. It has greatly improved the situation. 

Senator Jackson. Has the Commodity Credit Corporation formed 
a policy of dispersing the storage areas ? 

Mr. Morse. That is under active consideration. One reason why 
we have been pushing forward with studies that we have had under 
way for the last several months is to determine the need for dispersal] 
of storage. 

Senator Jackson. We talk about dispersing industry ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it just as important to disperse large stocks 
of food ? 

Mr. Morse. We have had that question very actively under consid- 
eration during the past year and I think, Mr. Chairman, you are speak- 
ing to something that——— 

Senator Jackson. Does that make sense ? 

Mr. Morse (Continuing). That we need to go a lot further in con- 
sidering. 

Senator Jackson. We have most of our food stored right in the 
cities because it ties in with wholesaling and retailing, does it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. That pattern is fine when you associate it with 
ordinary day-to-day human conduct, but we are living in a world with 
hydrogen bombs in the hands of the enemy. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Then that arrangement of food distribution 
could be a disaster to this country, couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Morse. In event of an attack—that could be very critical. Of 
course our concern is not only from the standpoint of civil defense but 
defense. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but food is in time of war, certainly prob- 
ably the most teuerane strategic commodity we might have in our 
hands, 

Mr. Morse. It will be very vital, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. As of today, if conflict should come, isn’t it a 
fact that there is trouble in the Soviet Union over food, they do not 
have enough ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I read some figures that their agricultural pro- 
duction is less than it was in 1927, and Senator Smith, of course was in 
Russia not so long ago. In China, it is a problem. Those are the two 
major factors in the Red world. Now we are in a strategic position 
with food. We complain about it. you know, that we have too much. 
But isn’t it a fact that with this tremendous stockpile of food, if war 
should come, we would have in our hands the most precious, the most 
strategic commodity that we could use to fight a war that might last 
for sometime ? 

Mr. Morse. It is one of the great strengths of this country—not 


only the stocks of food but the rate at which production can be pushed 
forward. 
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Senator Jackson. Yes, but I say that is a very possible asset. 

Mr. Morse. A very great strength to meet any emergency. 

Senator Jackson. Now in this connection has the Department done 
anything in the way of research to stockpile important food items for 
a long period of time that can be stockpiled just like we have stock- 
piled, what is it, the 33 strategic minerals and commodities? 

Mr. Morse. That has been under discussion. I spoke the first 
part of March before the National Agricultural Chemical Associ- 
ation. One thing that I mentioned there was that we needed more 
research on how chemicals might be employed in the longer time 
storage of food and the preservation of food while in transportation. 
It is one thing to have refrigerator service and be able to transport 
food under refrigeration. But if that ability to refrigerate gets in- 
terrupted by an attack, then, how can we move the food without 
refrigeration? We need more research on how to economically pre- 
serve foods. 

Senator Jackson. We have had some assist from our atomic energy 
efforts in preserving food. There have been some recent experiments 
that would indicate that certain types of food can be maintained 
quite a long time by being made slightly radioactive, I believe. 
There have been some tests on that, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Morse. We are actively working in that general field. 

You referred to the matter of dispersal of industry. To the ex- 
tent that industry is dispersed, there will be likewise pretty much 
of a dispersal of food supplies, particularly as visualized in connec- 
tion with civil-defense needs. Supplies will exist in the homes and 
in the stores and in the distribution channels. 


In other words, if you put a big ap down in Tennessee or Ken- 
i 


tucky or some such place, the supp 
the people employed by the factory. 

Senator Jackson. The food follows the normal distributive 
pattern ? 

Mr Morse. Food tends to follow the people, yes. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but what I am getting at, of all our huge 
surpluses that are stockpiled, aren’t most of them stockpiled in ware- 
houses right within metropolitan areas and target areas? 

Mr. Morse. There are sizable supplies there. However, there are 
great quantities out in the country bins. 

Senator Jackson. Some of them are on the farms, I know. 

Mr. Morse. The bin sites are widely scattered through the farming 
areas. There are local elevators that are filled with grain. They are 
scattered widely. The situation depends upon the commodity. We 
need to look at the problems commodity by commodity. When it 
comes to corn and wheat, we would have very extensive stocks widely 
dispersed. Much of these stocks would still be in existence in the 
event of an attack. 

Senator Jackson. I am familiar with our own situation in my 
State in a great wheat-producing area, eastern Washington and so 
on, but on the other hand, we do have a lot of our agricultural sur- 
plus stored in warehouses within metropolitan areas; do we not? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes; in the terminal storage. 


es of food will build up around 
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Senator Jackson. Is the Department doing anything about re- 
quiring at least where Federal assistance is given, that the new 
warehouse that may be built be located out and away from target 
areas? Is there anything being done along that line? 

Mr. Morse. Providing additional storage for commodities as the 
big supplies have built up, we have guaranteed occupancy to en- 
courage building of elevators and warehouses. We studied very care- 
fully the pattern of distribution in relation to where grains are 
produced, and also how to relieve some of the congestion in the large 
terminals, That has given us a much more effective pattern than 
we had even a year or a year and a half ago. In all such work we 
are keeping in mind the problem of defense and civil defense. 

I do not want that answer to leave the committee feeling that we 
think that we have done enough on the distribution problem. We 
are working actively on the program, as I have indicated. 

Going beyond what we have already done along such line, we have 
been planning and studying the problem. Some very detailed studies 
of some of the target areas already have been made of the food con- 
centration and the extent to which there ought to be further dispersal. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I know that the location of some 
of these large warehouses, in other words, to meet civil-defense and 
national-defense requirements may violate the normal distributive 
pattern. I do think, however, that these huge storage areas ought to 
be out and away from our main target areas, or to the extent that they 
ean be in smaller units, the better off we will be. I am convinced that 
food is our trump card in another war. The Russians are catching 
up with us on our atomic and hydrogen stockpile, they are catching 
up with us on their ability to deliver the bomb, but they are ‘way 
behind us, they are behind their own 5-year programs on food, and 
their allies, their satellites are having problems with food. And while 
we may discuss it and even do more than that sometimes as a national 
domestic problem, the surplus of food, the fact is that it may be the 
greatest blessing that this country can have. I think even to use it in 
the cold war, it 1s still certainly a very important asset. And I think 
there has been too much talk on the siete ancl not enough done in 
the way of preserving it as a national-defense asset and as an effective 
instrument of our foreign policy abroad. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; in that connection, you know our concern and the 
extent to which we want to push ahead with research and extension 
activities. We need even more of research and development which 
will give us an even larger capacity to produce. 

We have year-round production of foods in this Nation. The 
southern climate coupled with our northern climates give production 
the year round. We can shift production. And if we have a reserve 
of fertility and productive capacity built up in these times when we 
do not need more food—we can throw the extra production ability into 
gear when we do need it. That should cause us great concern in push- 
ing forward to encourage farmers to build up the fertility of their 
farms against the time of need. That applies to rangelands, too. 

Senator Jackson. I have a number of other questions to ask, but I 
would like to defer at this time. Senator Smith, I know has a number 
of questions, too. 
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Senator Smrra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I was 
very much interested in your statement. It sounds well and it reads 
well but I am greatly concerned about this whole problem. One, will 
you give us for the record the surpluses, the items in our surplus 
foods that you are talking about, not necessarily now 

Mr. Morse. The Government-owned stocks ‘ 

Senator Smiru. The Government surplus; yes. 

Mr. Morsr. I have the most recent inventory here of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as of April 20 which gives the stocks as of now. 

Senator Smiru. Would that cover pretty much all of the surplus 
that there is in the country or would there be a lot of private surpluses 
that would be added to that ? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, no. Stocks in the ownership of processing com- 
panies, on the farms and in the distributive eat would go far 
beyond the CCC stocks for most of the items. 

Senator Smiru. Will you give that to us for the record ? 

(These reports follow :) 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Report of price support commodities as of Apr. 20, 1955, based on records and 
known commitments in CSS commodity divisions and offices 


‘ 
| Estimated | 
Commodity Unit of measure soon 

ing position 1 | ** 


Quantity of 
estimated 
al stocks ? 


Cotton 
Upland 
Linters-.- - . 

Dairy 
Butter 212, 354, 000 379, 000 
Cheese ‘itiektetadeneaae | Aas 313, 684, 000 , 607, 000 
Milk, dired sakes : 62, 889, 000 | 3, 534, 000 
Whey, dry-__-- EWS 2 | 48, 521, 596 , 521, 596 
Whey products, dry-_-.-_-_- cong cnakaheaenematl A, etaeteeutiees 1, 054, 100 , 054, 100 
Whey, condensed oP tad ; 4, 023, 412 | , 023, 412 

Grains and seeds | 
pete... J... 3 | 4, 590, 000 | 6, 188, 000 
Beans, dry edible....__..__- | Hundredweight 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Corn. ah : Bushel 594, 773, 000 594, 773, 000 
Flaxseed __ __- de el 16s bos kepnknese 313, 000 321, 000 
Grain sorghum ag z | Hundredweight_______ 27, 428, 000 | 32, 728, 000 
Oats Re | Bushel 17, 709, 000 , 935, 000 
Rice, rough-- os eatin ete | 6, 032, 000 , 036, 000 
Rice, milled pidiinebdebuseenuuncsscenteb oun d 1, 436, 000 , 010, 000 
Rye_. sbie | s 1, 727, 000 | 1, 741, 000 
Seeds, hay and pasture ; ome | 27,827,000 29, 362, 000 
Seeds, winter cover crop...................- bard Dhak cheetahs 26, 348, 000 | 26, 668, 000 
Wheat.__- iin Bushel ‘ 781, 238, 000 890, 352, 000 

Naval stores: 

Rosin _ : | §17-pound drum 652, 163 652, 163 
Turpentine _.__._- tee | 50-gallon barrel 50, 880 50, 880 
Oils and peanuts: 
Cottonseed oil, crude. -_- oe | | 10, 380, 000 
Cottonseed oil, refined bsebdbs iu ..-G0__..............] 158,079,000 | 249, 190, 000 
Linseed oil._......_._._- nis sic aieiemdisiiactpastinal. wlp ae 32, 245, 000 
Tung oil ; acts Semen airs: eee aie 35, 764, 000 37, 301, 000 

Tobacco. oe) ms wis dnd diknibil eee a 231, 000 231, 00 

Wool 
Pulled a a h i uukbet cde 9, 102, 816 , 102, 816 
Shorn . a . n-- ------+------] 99, 277, 906 | , 277, 906 


50, 018 | , 750, 


1,7 
1, 152, 907 , 228, 382 








1 Estimated CCC stocks which are in store and not committed for sale or movement. 
? Estimated total stocks owned by CCC, including stocks shown in column 1, plus commitments t 
purchase less commitments to sell. Includes 1 million bales of cotton and 500 million bushels of wheat 


set aside, and limited as to disposition, pursuant to Agricultural Act of 1954. 
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Total reported stocks of specified commodities on Jan. 1, 1955 


lo ; Stocks, 
Commodity Unit Jan. 1. 1955 


tal meats, careass weight !_- hited Million pounds. - -- 668 
tal fish, edible weight ?- . do 
hicken, ready-to-cook weight !_____-. .do 
irkey, ready-to-cook weight !____-_. é : } do 
ggs |}. birtctntrten dene maitniitines ban leilatee a eect hdieiaate Million dozen i 
heese ! 7 if eed | Million pounds__--- 
ade snsed and e vaporated m ik a. r : do 
0 ES SENS ae ae es ne Je J ..do 
dt i — - bs - é * 4 o« “ do 
Fruit used fresh ¢ i utd .do 
ed fruit 5_. taih : i ; : . d do... 
al al fruit juice *........-. alesse do 
resh vegetables 7__ ‘ . ‘ .do 
Canned vegetables 5 i¢ ; ; do 
tatoes * ‘ imatthé aa litethnn bind \ to Million bushels 
Sweetpotatoes * nbbe i bin Thousand bushels 
ry edible beans !°_ : : Million pounds 
Corn ; ae = Million bushels. 
Vheat 7... ; . _—— ‘ - do 
i do 
4 as o2o¢ . - ‘ moae > de ao... 
laxseed 13__ > . ons Sew do 
e, rough basis '4_ ‘ pidex ; ; : Million pounds 
l] sorghums . : Million bushels 
y beans 13_ lonee tune a ...--| Million pounds 
snuts, farmers’ stock fasis '5_. Ba : ptilannd tie 
Sugar, raw %___. i dtaithnveubhicenbte bt ‘. Thousand short tons 





From the cold storage report. 
? Frozen and cured, from frozen fish report, Fish and Wildlife Service; canned, estimated. 
1 Includes cold storage holdings of bulk condensed milk. 
‘ Includes apples, grapes, and pears. 
‘ Packers’ and distributors’ stocks when available. 
¢ Packers’ and distributors’ stocks for citrus only. 
’ Onions and cabbage. 
* Includes merchantable stocks in hands of growers and local dealers in areas where produced plus seed 
saved for use on farms where grown and 40 percent of home consumption from previous crop year. 
* Estimated. Includes commercial stocks for sale as of Jan. 1, quantity for seed from previous crop, and 40 
percent of the farm home consumption of the previous crop year. 
On farms and in commercial warehouses. 
On farms, at terminal] markets, and in interior mills, elevators, and warehouses. 
2 On farms, in terminal markets, interior mills, elevators and warehouses, and in merchant mills. 
On farms, at terminal markets, in processing plants, and interior mills, elevators and warehouses. 
4 On Semnene in millsand warehouses. Includes heads, seconds, screenings, and brewers’ rice. Partly 
estimated. 
‘ Commercial; excludes stocks on farms but includes stocks owned by CCC and stocks held by cooperative 
iciations on which CCC has advanced loans. 
* Held by primary distributors. 


Source: Agricultura) Marketing Service, Division of Agricultural Economics. 


[ do not like to think about depending upon surplus items to take 
care of this country in case of an emergency. I was tremendously 
interested in the chairman’s piercing questions, searching questions, 
and I think that it is time that we did a good deal besides talk and 

study. I think there has been far too much of it. I do not know that 
you are the one I am supposed to say this to but I think maybe you 
will help pass it along, too. It needs a great deal more than study 

nd talk and hearings, and it does not seem to me, from listening 
to your statement, that we are getting very far in a specific plan 
that would take care of the people in case of emergency. 

Now when I speak of emergency, while we think of civil defense 
in connection with war largely, there are a great many other emer- 
gencies and we experienced them last fall when we had these hurri- 

ines in Maine. I learned what it was to go without food because 
: was not prepared for it. Now is anything being done in the way 

f the kits that we have for the military in storing those for use during 
an emergency ? 
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Mr. Morse. As far as I know, for Civil Defense, there has not been 
such storage. Now in that connection, I hope that you will not over- 
look the fact that we are charged with responsibility at the national 
level. The local food supplies and the food supplies that you appar- 
ently ran out of, as far as Civil Defense is concerned, are a State 
and local responsibility. 

Senator Smiru. I realize that, Mr. Secretary, entirely. But why 
do we have a Federal Civil Defense and a Federal program if they 
are not finding some way to insist that the States take care of this? 
Now that was my next question. What are you doing concerning the 
State reports? What I am trying to find out is who is directly re- 
sponsible for the food and water. I presume you mean the water 
when we say food, food and water supplies in this country. Are 
you as the Secretary of Agriculture, or the Agriculture Department, 
or who is directly responsible ? 

Senator Jackson. May I just add another supplemental question 
to yours. It was the very line I was going to pursue a little bit and 
I think the questions are excellent, Senator Smith. 

In other words, what if an attack should come tomorrow, can you 
tell the committee what the States would do? Have they told you 
what they are prepared to do to commandeer food at the local level, 
who would pay for it, what would the Federal Government do! 
What would happen or would it be just a big mumbo-jumbo? 

Senator Smirn. That is exactly what I am trying to find out. We 
talk about preparedness, we talk about the reserve legislation in the 
military, we talk about housing that is needed We have been talking 
about those things for years. We have been talking about an emer- 
gency for food and water requirements now for some time. Yet 
every time I listen to anybody talk about Civil Defense, I just go 
home horrified thinking what would happen if we were in an 
emergency. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose New England is hit real hard, just 
what would happen in that area at this time? 

Mr. Morse. We have a network across this country of State, county 
and regional offices manned and operating—w orking with foods. 
The whole distribution machinery is in operation. 

They are not just standby people. They are people who are re- 
ceiving, storing, shipping, an transporting grains and food stocks. 
They are working at it every day. It is a whole system in operation. 

Senator Jackson. They are planning it? 

Mr. Morsr. No. no. I am speaking of what goes on in connection 
with over $4 billion worth of agricultural products which the Gov- 
ernment owns. 

Senator Jackson. That is the surplus? 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, that will keep them alive perhaps 
but in a real emergency that is not going to do us much aad Now 
why is it in this planning of food that we have not come up with some 
kind of a kit that can be stored and used so that people may survive 
over the time? In all of the study and the research, why hasn’t some- 
thing like that been done? I am surprised. This is the first time 
that I had known that it had not been. 

Mr. Morse. I suppose the reason is that we have felt that there were 
much more important items to which we should be directing our efforts 
first in connection with the civil defense and defense effort. 
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Senator SmirH. What is more important than something for a 
person to survive on in a real emergency? Tell me one item that is 
more serious, Mr. Morse ¢ 

Mr. Morse. All right. If you had such kits, how would you be 
assured that they were in every household? We have food ready 

Senator Smirx. I do not think the household wants them. I am 
not talking about the household. I am talking about having them 
somewhere so that an area can be supplied. No, no; house to house 
is going down. No use in having kits in the house. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, suppose, in response to the ques- 
tion very ably put by Senator Smith, that you evacuate the people 
from Portland, Maine, out into an area and they are out there without 
any food? Are there any packs—I think that is what Senator Smith 
has in mind. In your home you can always use what you have, but 
we are talking about moving people en masse into an area where 
there is absolutely no food. You may have shelters but where are 
these emergency food kits that she talked about. What would you 
do about it? And in that same connection, what protection is there 
against radiation? How do they know what to eat if there are vast 
food stacks? What has the Department done on that? 

Mr. Morse. I come back to the statement that I previously made. 
We feel first of all, that with the big production capacity of this 
country ; with food stocks not only in private but in Government hands, 
that our first concern would be to be in a position with experienced 
personnel to get the food moved to the places needed. We have such 
an organization stretched all across this country, to get the supplies 
we have rolling in the direction of needs. That we are in position to 
do. Now then, if we did not have such a supply position, then it 
would be my personal feeling that the creation and storage of food 
kits would be much more eminent. We have a strong food position 
now and the prospects are for a good food supply position for the 
foreseeable future. 

Senator SmitH. Now, Mr. Secretary, if I understand you correctly, 
this whole program is a State responsibility. It is in the hands of 
the State. Why do we appropriate the amounts of money that we 
do for Federal Civil Defense if there is no coordination, reporting 
and directing? 

Mr. Morse. The delegation to us is to plan and direct Federal 
activities and provide technical guidance to States. This is in con- 
nection with the Civil Defense activities relating to food, in connec- 
tion with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate 
emergency food supplies for an attack or support area. 

So, you see, we operate in the Federal area and give guidance to 
States. It impresses me that the area of concern of the chairman 
and you, Senator Smith, gets back to the local operation end which 
is centered in States and counties. We have food distribution going 
on now very actively. It is part of the mechanism, Senator, that 
J referred to. We operate the school lunch programs and are provid- 
ing food to welfare institutions. But we are not doing the local 
distributing to individuals. 

Senator Jackson. No, Mr. Secretary; if I may interrupt just one 
moment—this is in line with what Senator Smith had to say—the 
people of this country want to know where we stand in the event 
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of an attack today. What can we do about food? That is the pri- 
mary item before the committee this afternoon in the field of vil 
defense. 

Now suppose there is an attack on this country, and let us just talk 
about New England for a moment. They have to evacuate all these 
people in the cities. Can you advise the committee whether the States 
in that area are prepared? Is there a plan that you know of or heard 
of that would arrange for the feeding of those people? And do the 
States have authority to commandeer food, to take it over? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And do you have authority—let me ask this in 
that same connection—do you have authority or is there authority to 
move our national foodstocks, because that is your jurisdiction on 
the movement of food according to your statement. Now what would 
happen and what can you advise us if attack came today or tomorrow? 

Mr. Morse. In regard to the first part of your question, that I 
would feel should be supplied by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. I do not believe it comes within the purview of our dele- 
gation. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but in working out this authority for plan- 
ning and so on, that has been delegated to you—and I realize the 
operation ends with the Federal Civil Defense Administration—have 
you heard or have you had any idea what the States have done to 
assist and to coordinate in the movement of food to these distressed 
areas plus their need to call in the Federal Government to move the 
national foodstocks? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know whether any of the men here with me 
could speak to that, Mr. Chairman. We are actively working with 
the State units that carry food distribution responsibilities in addi- 
tion to whatever civil defense setup a State may have. 

Senator Suir. But are the States responding? Are they report- 
ing so that you know what is going on in the States? 

Mr. Morse. They would be reporting to us and I do not conceive 
that to be our responsibility under our delegation. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I am not saying that you are shirk- 
ing any responsibility because you are merely in here to plan, but how 
can you plan at the Federal level if you do not know what the States 
are doing? 

Mr. Goip. Sir, may I get into this? 

That is a good question and I am not prepared to say that the situa- 
tion perhaps is as well in hand as it should be. 

Senator Jackson. Is it in any hand? 

Mr. Gortp. I know specifically right now of two quite complete 
State food plans which have been sent to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by FCDA for our review. Now I will grant you that 2 out of 
48 States is only one twenty-fourth. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Gold, that is just another research project. 

Mr. Gory. Excuse me. 

Senator Jackson. Is it an operational plan? 

Mr. Gown. Yes, sir; George, you can say more than I can about 
the two plans, but they certainly cover more than one twenty-fourth 


of the population, even though they represent only one twenty-fourth 
of the States. 
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Senator Jackson. Is that an operational plan? 

_Mr. Dice. It is a plan to provide for the establishment of mech- 

nisms in the local civil defense organizations within these States 
for the assembling of food in an emergency for feeding the popula- 
tions and for assigning responsibilities to the local authorities to work 

with commercial food handlers. 

Senator Jackson. Is it a proposed plan or is it an actual pay 
tional plan all ready to go into effect in the event of emergency ¢ 

Mr. Dice. Well as to whether every community or county in the 
two States involved is prepared to actually go into operation, I 
could not say. Iam sure some of them are. 

Senator Jackson. Would you submit these two States that you 
have mentioned, Mr. Gold, for the record? 

Mr. Gorp. You mean the names of the States 

Senator Jackson. Yes, and their plans if you 4 ave copies of them, 

f you could supply them to the staff of our committee. 

Mr. Gorn. I assume we could supply copies of the plans. We have 
got just one copy literally. I mean it would have to be duplicated 
but it can be done, yes. 

(These plans will be found in files of subcommittee.) 

Senator Jackson. Looking at the country as a whole, do you feel 
that the States have operational plans that can be put into effect in 
the event of an attack today or tomorrow, hydrogen attack? Have 
you heard, has it been rumored, has it been discussed ? 

Mr. Morse. That is a question that I think you should carry back 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I agree, but we have a problem, 
you know. We get one agency up and then we have to call back to 
another. 

Mr. Morse. We are working under their delegation, you know, sir. 

Senator Jackson. But I do not see how you folks can do your plan- 
ning job if you do not know what the States are doing. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request of 
the committee: That before we conclude these hearings we have the 
top officials from Civil Defense and those having the authority in every 
department or agency that has to do with civil defense, and see if some 
way, around this table, we can find out what the plan is, how far we 
have gone and what there is ahead of us. I think it is awfully im- 
portant. 

Senator Jackson. Allin this room at one time? 

Senator SmrrH. All in this room around one table and then we 
cannot be passing from one to the other. I am not pointing this at 
any of you gentlemen, I am trying to get a better understanding of 
this and I think I can. T listen to a statement and I come up with 
the feeling that we are going to depend on the wheat out in perhaps 
W: ashington to survive after an attack, which is pretty feeble, and I 
would like to make that request. I am sorry I must leave now. 

Mr. Morse. In regard to the second part of the question, going 
back to the question “that you initiated, on page 6 of this statement, 
there is quoted the policy that we have in effect Commodity Credit 
owned commodities will be available for use in the event of attack 
on the United States, but since they are national stocks, they must be 
used in the best interests of the Nation as a whole. In the event of 
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such an attack, these national stocks would be allocated subject to a 
full consideration of both civil defense and defense needs. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, is there an operational plan for 
the movement of the national food stocks in effect now ? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know that we have—— 

Senator Jackson. That being your responsibility ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We are moving foods every day. I do not know 
how much we would gain by having further plan beyond the ability 
that we now have. We have delivered by aes food in distressed 
areas. We have a vast amount of experience, and it is not something 
that happened a year or two ago. We are in these operations every 
day or every week in moving food stocks. 

Senator Jackson. Let me put it this way to you. Maybe it will be 
helpful. You feel then, I take it, that you have sufficient knowledge 
of your inventory that you can move it at any time in light of what- 
ever may happen at this time. Is that what you are saying ! 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and any place. 

Senator Jackson. That you do not need a written directive that the 
President can direct you under some act for emergency purposes and 
floods and disaster and so on, under Presidential authority he can 
direct you to move the stock, can’t he? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes; and as pointed out in the statement, we not only 
feel that we have the authority, but we, in turn, are delegating it so 
that if we are not here to direct it from the Federal headquarters, 
our local people would pick the responsibility. You well put it. We 
would feel full competence to know where most of the stocks are 
and could move them to the point of need. We could do it with a 
minimum of delay, depending upon what transportation was left to 
us In an emergency. 

Senator Jackson. And you are studying that constantly ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; very actively. 

Senator Jackson. So that you, from the national food-stock pile 
standpoint, feel reasonably confident that you are in a position to 
handle that inventory and to move it, you hope if there is adequate 
transportation, to the areas of great need ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That is one of the great strengths that we have 
in the present setup and our present situation. We actively work 
with the food trade, with the people who store and transport these 
supplies. This same readiness for quick action in cooperation with 
the people who own stocks would apply not only to our stocks, but 
to the stocks that are in the warehouses and supplies of the food com- 
panies. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, what disturbs me is the fact that 
there has been delegated to the States the main responsibility of dis- 
tributing food and the main responsibility of marshalling the food 
resource in private hands, in those States. Yet there seems ‘to be little 
indication that the States are coordinating them at all with the Federal 
Government in connection with the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a national scale. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Morse. One response to that would be that our people in their 
various locations are under instruction to respond to any request of 
State people to work with them on the food problem. 

Senator Jackson. You know your stockpile. You are familiar with 
it. You know where all your warehousing is located and I take it 
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you have done some work on transportation, have you, on this emer- 
vency transportation other means of moving these stores ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, we are quite familiar with the present facilities 
and it would be just a matter of taking into consideration the extent 
of disruption of transportation and communication. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any liaison with Defense Transpor- 
tation ? 

Mr. Smuwons. I am Howard Simons, with the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service in the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Chairman, as a 
part of our long-range mobilization “pl: unning which Mr. Secretary 
Morse indicated was an integral part with our civil defense planning, 
we do have this liaison which you speak of with the Defense Transport 
Administration. We also participate actively in an Interagency 
Transportation and Storage Committee which is sponsered by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization under their chairmanship at the present 
time. And one of the things, I happen to know, which they are much 
concerned with is the matter of emergency transportation which you 
referred to. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Simons, the mechanics have been worked out 
so that you can move the food without going to the necessity of hav- 
ing to set up an organization after a disaster has occurred, are you 
now in a position to report to us that arrangements have been w ork- 
ing out so that you can move the food to the critical areas with suffi- 
cient priorities ? 

Mr. Stumwons. That matter is under active consideration. The con- 
clusions have not all been found so far as I am aware. I can speak 
only from the standpoint of food, - course, and transportation is a 
big problem which affects many area 

Senator Jackson. I understand * is not just the matter of food 
alone. You have got to move troops. 

Mr. Simons. That’s why transportation is a very complicated sub- 
ject, because you have priorities for all these various items and you 
have to work it out on a coordinated basis. ‘That is the reason why 
they have this centralized committee. 

Senator Jackson. But is there a plan now to move that food? 

Mr. Morse. I think in that regard we would depend upon——— 

Senator Jackson. Defense Transportation ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. Yes. Defense Transportation facilities, because food 
would have to take its proper position in relation to other things, 
medical supplies and ober supplies that are needed. 

Senator Jackson. Now you have a situation where the States are 
being the main distribution responsibility. Where do they come into 
this picture? 

Mr. Morse. If the States are set up to handle the local distribution 
and then they said, “Now get food to us, we will distribute it”—if 
they are set up and have that responsibility in hand at State and county 
and local levels, then our function in connection with any stocks that 
are owned by the Federal Government, to the extent that we could 
make them available, considering defense and civil defense, would 
be to help get supplies to the different points of need and then get 
it into the distributive channels of the States and communities.: 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you think this problem of mass feeding 
on a tremendous scale—take in your big cities where you have got 
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millions of people, maybe if we have been successful in evacuating 
them, to feed—ought not to be a Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Morse. Based on our experience with other food distribution, 
and it is quite sizable even at present, we would want to go pretty 
slow on assuming that it is a Federal responsibility. 

Senator Jackson. I mean here is the situation as I see it before 
the committee. You have apparently done a pretty fair job in mar- 
shaling your commodities that are surplus commodities and under 
Government management, and are in a position to move that food, 
but we have no idea what the States can do nor do you have appar- 
ently at this point. 

Mr. Morse. After the food is distributed to the States I would not 
be able to tell you how well equipped they are to handle it under ex- 
treme emergency. 

Senator Jackson. Is there any plan worked out with all 48 States 
as to what distribution you would make of the food? What do you 
do, turn it over to the Government or what is the plan? 

Mr. Morse. In our distribution of surplus commodities, the gov- 
ernor designates the agency to receive these goods and handle the 
distribution. 

Senator Jackson. I meant in the event of an attack. 

Mr. Roserts. We would turn it over to the local government agency 

Mr. Morse. And whatever local authority that had been set up 
for civil defense. 

Senator Jackson. But in order for you to plan effectively as to 
the national foodstock piles, don’t you have to know what the States 
are capable of doing? This is Bet directed at you in criticism. It 
seems to me you lack authority. I do not see how you can plan if you 
do not know what the States are going to do. 

Mr. Morse. I had assumed that in connection 

Senator Jackson. You are aware that under this existing plan if 
there is such a plan—I do not know what it is—that one State has to 
feed another. It is a sort of mutual assistance pact. I mean, they all 
get together. I hope that cooperation will exist. This is a new experi- 
ment, sort of a mutual assistance arrangement, that the States that 
are in a position to help will be called upon to help. I do not know 
who is going to call on the States or how it is going to be handled or 
just w hat the rule will be, and I wondered if you had any discussions 
with Federal Civil Defense in that connection. 

Mr. Morse. As to the extent to which total foodstocks would be 
commandeered and put at the disposal of the Nation ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I agree with you that food ought to be dis- 
tributed locally. We ought to utilize our know-how at the local level. 
They know more about their own areas than any Federal official, the 
mayor in a city and the Governor in a State, agency, but it is another 
thing when you call on another State and say, “Well, now, you move 
food in from Connectient into New York to help New York.” 

Then you are getting into a real problem, [ mean, looking at it 
realistically. Who is going to issue the directives ? 

Mr. Morse. I believe that would be tied in, would it not, very defi- 
nitely to defense mobilization plans and the active cooperation be- 
tween defense mobilization and civilian defense. All of our ability 
to move food would be geared into their decisions as to whether this 
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locality needed food worse than this troop center or other people. 
We would be actively working under guidance. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know ‘whether the States have any 
authority to commandeer food. the governors? Have the legislatures 
passed any laws? 
~ Mr. Morse. I could not answer that. 

Senator Jackson. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that there is a real 
desperate need if the States are going to play this heavy role of dis- 
tributing the food, whether it is local food or food from the Federal 
Government, plus the responsibility of commandeering all food other 
than the food from the Federal stockpile, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, that there must be some kind of close coordination between 

» Federal Government and the States or all that we have here is a 
lot of proposed plans that may come into being some time after the 
attack has destroyed us. 

Mr. Dice. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is contemplated under the 
authority in the Civil Defense Act to authorize State civil-defense 
organizations to make commitments for food and other types of sup- 
- es needed in this type of an emergency. It is my understanding 

hat it is contemplated that that authority would rest with the State 

ganizations, and perhaps even at lower levels. 

Senator Jackson. Well, of course, I could not or would not think 

that the Federal Government can delegate or Congress cannot dele- 
gate to the States authority to carry out a national function. It can 
nly be carried out by the Federal Government. I think that is the 
aw. Itisvery clear. I just wondered whether the States have passed 
any laws. If it is their responsibility, does the governor have author- 
ty or agencies set up by him to commandeer food, take private prop- 
erty and give it to others in a national emergency ? 

Mr. Morsr. I do not know the extent of that authority. 

Senator Jackson. You see where we are. We are talking about 
what is contemplated in the future. What I want to know is what 
can we do tomorrow? What will happen tomorrow so far as the 
marshaling of the food at the State level and the national level is 
concerned? I think the Secretary has explained the responsibility 
of the Federal Government very well. But I think that it is a terrible 
mistake not to have close liaison between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the States. It is not the fault of the Department of 
Agriculture. You merely carried out your directives. But I would 
like to suggest that you get together with the Director of Civil De- 
fense and ask him for a report. We will have him back up here 
—m But I think on your own you would like to know what the 

ates are doing so you can determine what your plans would be. If 
you knew that all the 48 States, Mr. Secretary, were in a position to 
distribute food that you give them and to meet all their local responsi- 
bility, were set up to go, your problem is a lot less, is it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, and we have assumed that they were either 
set up or under the direction of the governors in the event of such an 
emergency and that there would be a quite rapid marshaling of local 
forces to handle food supplies. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I was just thinking that it would 
be wise if we could have Governor Peterson come up ‘with you folks 
and his people and appear at a later date to go over this entire matter 
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so that we would have a coordinated picture of our food situation in 
connection with the food mobilization program for civil defense. In 
the meantime, I would like to suggest that you have your people get in 
touch with their office over there. You have in mind what | brought 
out here this afternoon, so that you can alert them to the situation. 
We will contact Governor Peterson and ask him to come up, and I 
think we can probably have a better picture if all of you are here at 
once. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. This is not in criticism of you at all. You have 
given a good report on the authority delegated to you. I do not think 
you have enough authority delegated to you, because you are entitled 
to know what the States are doing in order to carry out your job. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate that statement. In that connection and 
as a result of having heard the Administrator and this presentation, 
if questions could be submitted to us so that we could bring answers 
to the questions it would be most helpful to the committee. 

Senator Jackson. I will arrange to have our staff director do that. 

That is a very good point, Mr. Secretary. I will submit a series 
of questions in connection with the responsibilities delegated to you. 
In addition, we may probably inquire about what additional authority 
you may need in order to do this job of feeding the people of the 
United States in all 48 States. 

Mr. Morse. That would be very helpful. I would like to stress 
again that by virtue of these very extensive commodity operations I 
feel that we are in a position, with manpower and experience, to move 
very rapidly in the event of an emergency and deliver food where 
it is needed. 

Senator Jackson. And you have delivered food in connection with 
flood disasters, tornadoes and so on, so you have had experience. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, for example, we have delivered food from Kansas 
City to offshore points within 24 hours to meet disaster. We can 
move rapidly and we have people in position and with experience 
to act. It is not a problem of pulling them out of another job and 
putting them on to food operations. We can put them to work at the 
end of a telephone call and deliver food. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you for your 
helpful assistance here this afernoon and we will advise you and your 
aides later as to the time of the next meeting. At that time we will 
have Governor Peterson and his representatives present so that we can 
proceed to get the full picture to this food situation. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. We are anxious to be of help and this 
inquiry will be very helpful to us. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. 

The Chair would like to state that he will have to leave in a little 
bit and would like to suggest that we have Mr. Robert Clark, who is 
the civil-defense director of Saratoga County, N. Y., and Mr. Chester 
F. Peterson, chairman of the civil-defense committee of the County 
Supervisors Association of Colorado, also Mr. Siegfried Goetz, execu- 
tive director, Farm Emergency Bureau of Monrovia, Md. The Chair 
would like to suggest that if it is not inconvenient to these gentlemen, 
they submit their statements for the record. If they would like te 
appear before the entire subcommittee a little later, that could be 
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arranged. The Chair regrets very much that the other members of 
the subcommittee had to leave this afternoon. I think, in fairness 
to the witnesses, that it would be better to have the statements sub- 
mitted for the record. I think in each instance the testimony has been 
pretty much covered heretofore. Is that agreeable with the witnesses? 
Suppose each of you take 5 minutes and submit your statements. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to say I came all the way from Califor- 
nia, especially for this purpose. 

Senator Jackson. You came back just for this purpose? 

Mr. Pererson. I did, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You may come forward, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. I would like to bow to Mr. Clark. 

Senator Jackson. Will he speak for both of you? Both of you 
come up and sit down, and Mr. Goetz, would you be good enough to 
come up. Mr. Clark, will you proceed and give your statement? Why 
don’t you submit your statement for the rec ‘ord, and give a brief 
summary of any points to be brought out? We have had a lot of 
local people that have come in and testified. We are trying to avoid 
repetitive testimony. If there are any new areas or especially any 
specific points, u urgent. points that you would like to make in addition 
to your written statement, it would be very helpful. 


We will make your statement a part of the record at this point and 
then you just proceed in your own way. 
(The statement of Mr. Robert W. Clark is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER ROserRT W. CLARK, USNR (RETIRED), Civi, DEFENSE 
DrrecTor OF SARATOGA County, N. Y., AND SuPporT AREA COMMANDER OF THE 
COUNTIES OF FULTON, MONTGOMERY, WARREN, SARATOGA, AND HAMILTON WHICH 
ARE ASSIGNED TO SUPPORT THE CRITICAL TARGET CITY OF SCHENECTADY, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., APRIL 21, 1955 


In my appearance before the subcommittee, I am representing the County 
Officers Association of the State of New York, and the National Association of 
County Officials. 

The development of the hydrogen bomb and other thermonuclear weapons has 
made it necessary to revise radically our basic concepts of civil defense. Two 
effects of this type of weapon have made this revision imperative. These are 
the tremendously increased power of the weapon which can destroy by blast and 
heat even our largest metropolitan areas, and residual radioactivity which can 
spread a lethal blanket of dust over areas of several thousand square miles. 

Until the development of the hydrogen bomb, basic civil-defense plans accepted 
the inevitable loss of life that was incurred through the destruction of a rela- 
tively small area within an attacked city. A limited warning of attack per- 
mitted no choice. Emphasis was placed upon the organization of aid units in 
surrounding areas which would proceed swiftly to the devastated area to ex- 
tinguish fires, give medical aid to the injured, and care for those made homeless. 
This was, in fact, a disaster-type program on a large scale. 

The hydrogen bomb has made this type of planning unrealistic. No longer 
can we accept the staggering loss of life that such a weapon would inflict upon 
a city, while the deadly radioactive dust which would blanket all approaches 
to the city for a distance of at least 10 miles from the point of explosion could 
make aid and rescue operations impossible for days. At the same time, all 
residents of the so-called support areas might possibly be pinned down from 
1 to 5 days by dangerous radioactive fallout from other target cities as far 
distant as 200 hundred miles. In short, there might be no choice but to write 
the city off as a complete casualty, large areas of which might be uninhabitable 
for months. 

I should point out at this time that my recommendations do not contemplate 
the use of intercontinental ballistic missiles which I am assuming will not be 
ready for several years. And while I recognize the possibility of sneak attacks 
with guided missiles armed with thermonuclear warheads, launched from the 
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decks of surfaced submarines upon our seacoast cities, it must be recognized 
that our defense at this time against attacks of this type is limited. This is true. 
also, of the type of attack which could come from a bomb carried in the hold of 
a ship, or from bombs assembled secretly in our cities by saboteurs. I know of 
no existing defense, on a broad scale, against biological or chemical warfare 

For the present, and for some time to come, I believe that civil-defense 
planning should be based upon an airborne enemy attack using hydrogen bombs 
upon our population and industrial centers. Our primary objective must neces- 
sarily be survival, which is dependent upon the effectiveness of our public-alarm 
systems, speedy evacuation of our critical target cities and adequate shelter 
against the effect of residual radioactivity. Fortunately, the dangerous life of 
radioactive fallout is comparatively short—1 to 5 days—after which we can 
begin the restoration of our industrial production. 

Although it may be 2 years before we can expect sufficient warning to evacuate 
our larger cities, we should recognize that it will take a great deal of time to 
formulate plans of such magnitude and be prepared to implement them. We 
must remember that we are dealing with civilians who must first be convinced 
of the necessity of evacuation. Without this, no large city could be evacuated 
within a reasonable time limit. In addition, the fact is being established that 
very few of our large target cities can be evacuated within a limit of 4 to 6 hours 
unless improved arterial routes and broad avenues of egress are constructed. 

If we were faced only with the problem of evacuating our cities our task 
would be formidable enough. However, we must now be prepared to shelter 
these people, regardless of their number, at a point perhaps 10 miles distant 
from the city’s center. Today the word “shelter” no longer means a roof to 
protect people from the weather. It means, in fact, protection in the form of 
thick layers of soil or concrete from the radioactive fallout which would soon 
follow the bomb explosion. 

The construction of shelters of this type, equipped with adequate ventilating 
apparatus and sanitary facilities, and stocked with sufficient supplies of food 
and drink for thousands of people, is obviously far beyond the financial capa- 
bilities of any local subdivision of government or the State, itself. 

The problem of protecting the people who live in areas beyond the target 
cities, but who may be exposed to residual radioactivity, is considerably less 
difficult. But here again we are faced with the general apathy of the public 
which is due, in part, to the lack of emphasis on civil defense by all branches 
of our Federal Government. People must be convinced through education that 
they live in grave danger and that their only hope of survival in the event of 
war is to have provided themselves and their families with adequate shelter 
against this widespread effect of the hydrogen bomb. Fortunately, such a shelter 
is comparatively easy and inexpensive to build. 

As you know, the Federal Civil Defense Administration is limited by existing 
laws to advisory measures and the authority to provide through a matching- 
funds program limited sums of money to States and local governmental sub- 
divisions for the purchase of some types of equipment, and for educational and 
training purposes. Existing restrictions on the allotment of Federal funds 
severely hamper the effectiveness of this program and tend to make ineligible 
large areas which now may lie within the danger zones of the effects of the 
hydrogen bomb. Rural counties which, heretofore, were relatively safe from 
an enemy airborne attack now find themselves threatened by a danger as grave 
as that faced by target cities. Accordingly, if county officials are to provide 
their people with adequate protection, vastly increased sums must be appro- 
priated. Because of the very large areas involved in proportion to the popula- 
tion densities, as compared with target cities, the financial burden imposed upon 
these counties, even if existing Federal matching funds were available, would 
be beyond their capabilities. 

It can hardly be denied that this country could lose a war with its Armed 
Forces practically intact from a massive airborne attack which could cripple 
our industrial capacity and create, through chaos, a psychological atmosphere 
that could destroy the will of our people to resist. I am very much afraid that, 
unless effective measures are taken to insure adequate civil-defense planning 
and organization, this could become a reality. 

The following recommendations are made with a view to correcting the 
weaknesses of our present civil-defense policy : 

1. That the Federal Government assume the primary responsibility for civil 
defense, and in recognition of the vital part that civil defense takes in our na- 


tional security, that it be given the status of a branch of the Defense Depart- 
ment under a Secretary. 
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Comment: This recognition of the vital part that civil defense takes in our na- 
tional defense would impart to it the prestige which civil defense deserves, 
and must have, if it is to win the confidence and support of the American peo- 
ple. Also, it would insure the standardization and uniformity of effort which 
at this time is woefully lacking. The organization of the Department of Civil 
Defense would parallel geographically those of the Departments of the Army 
and the Navy in that the continental United States and its Territories would be 
divided into regions, each commanded by a regional commander appointed by 
the Secretary. State civil-defense organizations, such as presently exist, con 
sisting of a State director and county and city directors, would be continued 
with the provision that, in basic planning, organization and operational pro- 
cedures, each State director would comply with directives emanating from his 
respective regional commander. Administrative functions of civil defense 
within each State would continue to be the responsibility of government at the 
State and local levels. 

2. That both the executive and legislative branches of our Federal Government 
recognize and give increased emphasis to the vital role of civil defense in our 
survival in the event of a thermonuclear war with Russia. 

Comment: Reassuring statements to the effect that the threat of war is dimin- 
ishing by officials of the State, Defense, and other Executive Departments, as well 
as by Members of the Congress, are a destructive influence on civil-defense efforts 
and, over the past few years, have adyersely affected the prestige of the entire 
civil-defense program and those who are working against heavy odds to secure 
essential public support. Unless such statements are supported by concrete 
evidence that Soviet Russia has abandoned her goal of world domination, they 
are extremely dangerous because they tend to lull the people into a sense of se- 
curity that has no justification in fact. Up to this time, the legislative branch of 
our Government has contributed materially to the unhealthy condition of civil 
defense by consistently reducing requested appropriations. This has not only 
weakened public interest and confidence in civil defense, but by so doing has 
dangerously impaired the entire program. While it is admitted that there has 
been uncertainly on the part of the Federal Civil Defense Administration as to 
the planning which should be adopted, it is also true that essential information, 
particularly with respect to the effects of the hydrogen bomb, has been denied 
unnecessarily to officials charged with the responsibility of formulating plans. 

3. That the necessary steps be taken without further delay to inaugurate 
an effective and continuing program of education of the public on the 
for civil defense. 

Comment: This is not a task that should be assigned to press-relations em- 
ployees of a governmental department. Such a task requires the best profes 
sional skill and experience which is only available in our best public relations 
counsels. It must be recognized that today civil defense has won the support 
of a very small percentage of our people, and that we are faced with disaster, 
in the event of war, if this situation is allowed to persist. It is worthy of re- 
statement to point out that the ability of our people to stand tirm under the 
dreadful impact of thermonuclear war is an unknown quantity. It is entirely 
possible that, under conditions created by a massive enemy airborne attack, an 
untrained and unorganized civilian population confronted with frightful slaugh- 
ter, would quickly lose the will to resist. Under such circumstances, we would 
have lost the war. To support this program of education, civil-defense courses 
should be included in the curriculums of our high schools and colleges. 

4, That the Federal contribution program to States, counties, and cities should 
be revised to reflect the greatly increased costs of civil defense made necessary 
by the hydrogen bomb. In this revision, the Federal share should not be a fixed 
percentage applicable to all States, cities, and counties alike, but flexible and 
determined by the applicant’s ability to pay. 

Comment: Never before in our history have we actually been confronted with 
a military situation in which our cities, villages, and farms would be the front- 
line in an enemy attack. In considering such a possibility, I believe it is out- 
moded reasoning to place the responsibility for the fate of our civilian popula- 
tion, upon which the military forces must depend for arms and supplies, very 
largely on our States and their respective local subdivisions of Government. 
The loss in life and property, even if only 30 to 40 percent of the bombers of a 
massive airborne attack reached its targets, would be catastrophic. Yet, as 
of this date the Federal Government’s responsibility, as far as I know, to pre- 
pare our people to cope with such a frightening situation is limited to a com- 
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paratively minor administrative agency whose authority is restricted to ad- 
visory functions, and which, in reality, has almost no funds to contribute to 
the vast expenditures of money which such preparedness requires. If an ade- 
quate, nationwide civil-defense program is to be achieved—and only a policy 
of complete despair would contend it is futile—the magnitude of the cost in- 
volved completely discredits the present policy. For example, rural counties 
with a limited tax base and now confronted with greatly increased expenditures 
by reason of the hydrogen bomb should have additional Federal financial aid, 
not only in the purchase of essential equipment but also for administrative costs. 
A parallel can be drawn between aid to civil defense in rural counties and aid 
to education in rural school districts. With respect to the construction and 
maintenance of radiation-proof shelters for the evacuated populations of target 
cities, this cost must be borne largely by the Federal Government with the 
State assuming a tolerable share. 

5. That information relating to the effects of new weapons, which is essential 
to civil-defense planning, not be withheld unless its release would jeopardize 
national security. 

Comment: Information concerning the residual radiation effect of the hydro- 
gen bomb—information which we must assume was available to Soviet Russia 
from her own tests—was officially withheld for 8 months. This resulted in 
what could be a critical delay in necessary changes in basic planning to meet 
this new threat. 

6. That the 10-year highway construction program, now under study by the 
Congress, give priority to expressway facilities in critical target cities and the 
improvement and construction of such existing and new secondary roads in 
the suburban areas of these cities as are essential to their evacuation in case 
of attack. 

Comment: If the conclusion of the Clay committe is accepted that a safe and 
efficient highway network is essential to our civil defense, and that the existing 
system is inadequate, it would seem logical that this portion of the program 
should be given high priority. It is a generally accepted fact that our larger 
target cities, through lack of adequate egress routes, can not now be evacuated 
in the expected maximum warning interval of 5 to 6 hours. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion, and that of the associations I represent, that 
a strong civil defense is a deterrent from war that ranks with our Armed Forces. 
The Russians are, perhaps, as much interested in this element of our defenses 
as they are in our ability to retaliate. It is also my opinion that during the 
past 5 years large expenditures of money have been made, particularly by the 
States, counties, and cities, in achieving a very meager degree of preparedness. 
I believe that a major contributing factor to this situation has been the absence 
of a centralized authority over the program which is resulting in open disagree- 
ment among key officials on basic policies. I am convinced that this lack of 
unity contributes materially to the present lack of vitally needed public support, 
and until the Federal Government assumes the responsibility for the direction 
of civil defense, this basic weakness will render our efforts ineffective. I shall 
be glad to answer any questions to the best of my ability to amplify my recom- 
mendations or comments, or on any other matter pertinent to civil defense, I 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before your committee. 


Mr. Ciark. I am one of the hundreds of directors who must make 
civil defense effective at the local level, and I believe that through 4 
years of experience with this work, I have acquired a viewpoint that 
is worth consideration. I do not believe that the present policies will 
ever provide an effective civil-defense program. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you, what is the main difficulty ? 

Mr. Ciark. Because we have 48 different States all with a different 
program, and the lax Federal direction. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that not all 48 States have a 
program ¢ : 

Mr. Cuarx. That istrue. I should say—New York State has a civil- 
defense law and Pennsylvania may have a law that is entirely different 
from ours, I heard you speaking to the Secretary. We can com- 
mandeer food. We have to pay for it. 
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Senator Jackson. But you can commandeer food ? 

Mr. CuarK. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a food plan in New York? 

Mr. Criark. Yes; we have a plan. Let me put it that way. The 
effectiveness of the plan depends upon volunteers at the local levels. 
V olunteers are very, very hard to get. Probably we have 3 percent a 
the population—I am actually civil defense director of Saratog 
County. 

Senator JAcKson. So as I understand it, some of the States are re- 
q se to give mutual asistance to others. Do you have any arrange 

ent for example with Connecticut or New Jersey ¢ 

i CxiarK. Yes; New York State has an agreement. 

Senator Jackson. Agreement ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes; it is on a mutually satisfactory basis, but there is 
no requirement that we have it. 

Senator Jackson, A loose informal arrangement ? 

Mr. Crark. Well, we have gotten together, the governors, and the 
civil defense directors of the 3 States have gotten together and they 
have made arrangements on a mutual-aid plan basis. 

Senator Jackson. But you have not entered into any formal com- 
pact as prov oe for in the Constitution ? 

Mr. Crarx. I do not think there is anything like that; no sir. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the distribution of food in the event 
of an all-out attack on the United States should be primarily a Federal 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. With the States and the localities ¢ 

Mr. Criarx. Participating. 

Senator Jackson. And doing the actual distribution of food ? 

Mr. Criark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I must say that I agree with you. I think that 
unless there is some overall Federal coordination, one State cannot 
possibly tell what the neighboring State is doing. 

Mr. CiarK. That is right. 

Senator JACKSON. They may be doing something that would impair 
the proper distribution of food. Do you agree with me that we ought 
to utilize the know-how at the local level? The problem is to see to 
it that the local level is functioning properly, and in a manner that 
will help carry out a national plan. 

Mr. Cuarx. And there should be a standardization in there and a 
uniformity of procedure. 

Senator Jackson. In the various localities. 

Mr. Crarx. Among the various States. 

Senator Jackson. I think that makes a lot of sense. 

Mr. Crark. And that is lacking today. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have the feeling that in your State, for 
example, that you do have a food distribution plan, bearing in mind 
the questioning that took place just a moment ago with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representative ? 

Mr. Ciarx. We had a food plan that may have worked with the 
nominal atom bomb that was used on Hiroshima. 

Seantor Jackson. I am talking in terms of the hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Cuarx. We have no plans For that now. 
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Senator Jackson. You have to assume now that your main food 
distribution centers in metropolitan areas will be destroyed with the 
people and property ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. We have 11 critical target cities in New York State. 
If they were all hit, we would have no plan, that I can assure you, sir, 

Senator Jackson. You would have no food plan? 

Mr. Ciarkx. We would have no food, either. 

Senator Jackson. I think this testimony is very helpful. It con- 
firms a very strong suspicion that I may have. 

Mr. Cuarkx. You may have wheat in a grain elevator but if Buffalo 
were destroyed, how would we make flour? 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is very helpful. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Peterson, I wondered whether you had some 
comments that you would like to make? Your statement will be put 
in the record and that of Mr. MacDougall. 

(Mr. Peterson’s and Mr. MacDougall’s statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER F. PETERSON 


My name is Chester F. Peterson, chairman of the special civil defense com- 
mittee, County Supervisors Association of California. I am here today to bring 
to you the current views of the counties of California with respect to civil 
defense, but more than that to appear before you as a representative of the 
National Association of County Officials. 

Although California is only one State, and although some believe our prob- 
lems to be peculiar to a Coastal State, it is amazing to find that the expressed 
civil-defense philosophy of the 58 counties of California is identical with that 
of the National Association of County Officials. 

Possibly we have gone further in California in developing local civil-defense 
organizations and paying for them than have many States. There is an active 
civil-defense unit at the county level in each of our countries. This ranges 
from the vast county of Los Angeles with its 5 million population and its neces- 
sarily large civil-defense staff down to the tiny county of Alpine with its 400 
population where civil defense is of course a part-time duty only. California 
counties have spent several millions of dollars on civil defense since 1950. We 
are continuing to do this. 

We do this even though we believe basically that the responsibility for the 
common defense including civil defense rests with the Federal Government. 

Listen then, if you will, to these views of the National Association of County 
Officials. 

‘1. Civil defense is generally recognized as a vital part of our national defense, 
equal to military preparedness. 

“2. There are limits beyond which State and local governments cannot go in 
effective civil defense programs without national leadership. 

“3. Such national leadership is now hampered severely by lack of adequate 
appropriation. 

“4. Congress is urged in making appropriations to act to provide funds ade- 
quate in amount to carry out the clear duty of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide necessary leadership.” 

These policy statements which are so descriptive of our present situation 
are not those adopted by county government in 1955. They are the policies 
adopted by representatives of county government from across the Nation in 
1951! For over 4 years the regrettable situation described in these policy state- 
wents has been allowed to continue. 

That it cannot continue for very much longer without a permanent crippling 
of all civil defense is evident. 

In 1952 the national association’s annual conference most strongly urged 
the Congress to make civil defense appropriations adequate to meet emergency 
requirements in full. 

In 1953 NACO declared at its business meeting that “the Federal Government 
should increase its support of FCDA to establish civil defense as a coequal 
partner of military defense in its program of national proparedness.” And 
then last year county government began to be concerned with the effect of new 
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weapons. The national association recognized the international situation as 
threatening and urged its members to renew their efforts to support civil defense 
activities and warned that civil defense concepts, thought settled a year ago, 
must now be reevaluated. Congress was urged to recognize “the necessity of 
strengthening, through the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the entire 
program of civil defense.” 

Just 2 weeks ago a special senate committee of the California legislature 
presented its findings after a year of study of national, State, and county Civil 
Defense programs. Its No. 1 conclusion in which county government heartily 
concurs is that the development of hydrogen and other bombs means that effec- 
tive civil defense nationally can be achieved only by the Federal Government’s 
acceptance of the primary responsibility both of defining and for financing the 
program. 

In States like California where the combined efforts of the cities, the counties 
and the State government have produced a civil defense operation which is 
recognized as effective, the lack of Federal leadership is more keenly felt. Our 
legislature has authorized continuing millions of dollars for civil defense. It 
is showing an increasing reluctance to continue this in the absence of a corre- 
spondingly high-level program on the part of the Federal Government. Our 
counties and our cities have continued to tax their residents for local civil 
defense programs. They too are showing a similar reluctance. 

The irony and possibly the tragedy of this situation is that the realization 
of the absolute necessity of an effective civil defense program continues to be 
felt by our counties and by our State, bit there is creeping into the situation 
either a feeling of frustation or a feeling that we at the local level may be mis- 
informed and may have gone too far. 

These are days when we feel that the apathy towards civil defense realities 
which we condemn in the public may also be present in our Federal Government. 

Our plea to this subcommittee is simply this—the Federal Government must 
make of civil defense the important, permanent function of Government required 
by modern warfare methods. Nothing short of this willbe a matching program 
for the work done by many of the States and counties of our Nation. It is not 
often in this field of government that local governments ask for Federal leader- 
ship. The reverse is often the case. In civil defense, we have no doubt that 
Federal leadership is necessary. Our conviction that civil defense is basically 
a Federal responsibility to be suppiemented by State and local effort was for- 
mally stated as early as 1951. With the passing of time this conviction has 
matured and through their national organization county officials have restated 
the proposition from year to year. Federal leadership in the field must be made 
effective and it must be done at once. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MAcDOoUGALL 


My name is William R. MacDougall and I am general manager of the County 
Supervisors Association of California. I am also secretary of the western 
regional district of the National Association of County Officials which embraces 
the 11 Western States. 

The purpose of county government here today is to make a single point before 
this subcommittee. This single point is that the developments of the last 2 
years in modern warfare have made it impossible for there to be any further 
pretense that the primary responsibility for civil defense rests upon the States. 

Primary responsibility for an effective civil defense program is with the 
Federal Government—and it is only through facing up to this responsibility that 
America can have any assurance whatsoever that the civil defense program will 
protect the people. 

I think this subcommittee knows that we are referring to the development of 
the hydrogen bomb (and more advanced weapons) and the recent discoveries 
of the extent of radioactive fallout after atomic explosions. 

In California the entrance of radioactive fallout into the civil defense picture 
is forcing a complete reorganization of the civil-defense plans which were thought 
complete a year ago. We were then thinking in terms of target areas and support 
regions. We now know that much of what we described as support regions 
last year are no more suitable for that purpose now than the bomb target area 
itself. Even in this huge State, 900 miles long and over 100 miles wide, we 
have discovered that our civil defense planing inevitable laps over into other 
States. Nevada, Arizona, and Oregon must be included in California’s civil 
defense planning. California must be included in theirs. 
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Since the support regions and backup areas now transcend State boundaries 
in the wide spaces of the Far West, how much more so is that true of the smaller, 
densely populated States of the Middle West and Atlantic Seaboard. 

We cannot face this reality with a philosophy by the Federal Government that 
the primary responsibility for civil defense is a State responsibility. The in- 
evitable result will continue to be the deplorable picture of today—the civil 
defense program nationally is no better than that of the States with the weakest 
programs. With the possible exception of Texas, we have reached the stage in 
civil defense where no one State can stand alone. 

Under present Federal philosophy, we are further plagued with the fact that 
many States have neither the financial ability nor the inclination to make 
preparation for providing support for their neighboring States. Quite probably 
they are correct in their thought that this is not their responsibility but is a 
Federal responsibility. 

Since civil defense is admittedly an essential ingredient of the national defense, 
we see no alternative but for the Federal Government to retreat from its out 
moded policy of placing primary responsibility upon the States and local govern- 
ments. There must be a Federal acceptance of primary responsibility and it 
must be both for defining and for financing the program. 

Substantially increased funds must be provided to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. They must continue to be provided until civil defense planning 
and operation schedules are complete and current as of 1956 for the whole 
country. 

There is irony in the present situation which must be a source of deep em- 
barrassment to the responsible officials of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Here is one example. The FCDA believes in providing identification 
tags for Americans. Admittedly this is a good idea, but how, in this, the mightiest 
of all nations on the face of the globe, does the Civil Defense Administration 
provide for this identification, these dog tags? Not through the civil defense 
organizations or Federad, State, and local governments; not directly through the 
Federal Government and not even through the American National Red Cross. 
The FCDA is even today undertaking this significant part of our civil defense 
program by accepting the sponsorship of a canned milk company. 

This true incident is typical of the problems which FCDA must face. The 
plea of local government to this subcommittee may bear repeating: The Federal 
Government must face up to the civil defense leadership responsibility which 
is now thrust upon it by the existing methods of moden warfare. Local and 
State Governments will do their part; they will spend their funds; they will 
staff their offices; they will recruit their volunteers, but they cannot do this with 
a half-finished, half-operating Federal leadership. 


Mr. Prrerson. I will make this very brief. I am not only the di- 
rector of civil defense for my county. I am also a county supervisor. 

Senator Jackson. What is your county ? 

Mr. Pererson. Humboldt. 

Senator Jackson. Up inthe north? 

Mr. Pererson. And it will be an evacuation area. 

Senator Jackson. You will be receiving people ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. A survey was made of housing which 
was just completed about 2 weeks ago and the figures have not yet been 
compiled. But the counties adjacent to Humboldt, we do have in writ- 
ing a mutual assistance program that whichever way it goes, there will 
be aid from one to the other. But, on the other hand, if California 
were badly hit, it is not conceivable that Nevada could take care of 
California because it does not have the resources. The food is not 
there. So then we would have to go further afield for that. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel then in California, from what you 
know about civil defense, that there is a plan of distributing food ! 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, sir; there is a mutual assistance program be- 
tween counties. I would not say that every county has allied itself-—— 
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Senator Jackson. Suppose San Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland, 
the bay area, is wiped out. Suppose that we have been fortunate 
enough to get 80 percent of the people out. That will place a heavy 
responsibility on northern California and the midarea over in the 
valley, will it not ? 

Mr. Perrerson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Would they be able to take care of it at the local 
level and is there a plan in effect to carry it out ? 

Mr. Perrrson. The answer is “Yes”; there is. 

Senator Jackson. There is a plan? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And you feel they could take care of them ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do you agree with Mr. Clark that there should 
be some national coordination in this effort ? 

Mr. Pererson. I most certainly do. I think that the area of 
great concern to us is the fact that we ask volunteers to assist us in our 
program and they say, “Well, the Federal people do not seem to be 
very excited about it, why should we?” 

Senator Jackson. Has anyone ever inquired who is going to pay 
this food bill ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Sir, we say in our civil defense plan in Humboldt 
County, that our purchasing : agent will buy the food. 

In other words, our county is putting itself as responsible for any 
food that we take. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but I mean suppose you have got several 
million people coming in from the bay area, not just into your county 
but I mean into the outer area, can the county support all those people 
for an indefinite period ? 

Mr. Pererson. I would say the answer to that would be “No.” 

Senator Jackson. Can the State do it? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Senator Jackson. Well, is there any kind of arrangement or a pro- 
gram worked out w hereby the Federal Government will take care of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I think from the testimony we heard here the 
answer is “No.” 

Senator Jackson. So to add it all up, we will distribute food around 
but somebody is going to be stuck with the I. O. U. 

Mr. Cuarx. That is right. 

Mr. Peterson. We have said we will pick up the check as long as 
we are able. 

Senator Jackson. As long as you are able, but that won’t last long, 
will it ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I mean assuming this is a national disaster? 

Mr. Prrerson, Let us put it this way. Maybe that is the way we 
would get cooperation, because we have this program and the whole- 
salers or the suppliers who have the store of food must have means 
of being reimbursed for it, so the county purchasing agent in our 
instance was delegated the authority to purchase. 

Senator Jackson. The way I interpret the present program, it is 
that the Federal Government is going to distribute the national food- 
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stocks and all of the local food in private hands in this country will 
be commandeered and distributed through the States. Now that is 
a lot of valuable property. Have the States ever taken up with any- 
body who is going to pay for that food bill ? 

Mr. Prererson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Cuark. In my State the State is to pay for it. 

Mr. Prrerson. In our own isolated area I do not think they could 
get to us in time to be of much help. 

Senator Jackson. Will Connecticut foot the bill in feeding New 
York and if New York has to feed Jersey, will New York pay for 
Jersey’s food bill? 

Mr. Ciark. The law in New York says that I, as county director, 
may commandeer food and the State will pay for it. I do not know 
whether I could ship that over to New Hampshire or to Maine. | 
doubt very much if I could. 

Senator Jackson. But one of the strong points that has been made 
is these mutual assistance arrangements between the States. One 
State is lucky and not as bad off as a State that has been hit pretty 
hard, so the State that has been hit hard, the Governor calls the 
adjoining State for help and is stuck with a big feed bill. Who is 
going to pay for that food ? 

Mr. Pererson. I did not hear that. I said the counties in California 
have a mutual assistance pact one with the other, not interstate. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but you recall the testimony from the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morse. He indicated, and I believe 
very clearly that it is the situation, there are mutual assistance pacts 
with the States, informal agreements; 24 States I understand out of 
48. You feel then that there is definite need 

Mr. Goetze, I think you should probably make your statement at 
this time and then we will come back to general questioning. 


STATEMENT OF SIEGFRIED GOETZE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FARM 
EMERGENCY BUREAU, MONROVIA, MD. 


Mr. Gorrze. Mr. Chairman, may I present a letter to the chairman 
of the committee which is applicable to all members of your com- 
mittee. May I file letters here from our organization ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. They will be included at this point in the 
record. 

You give it to the stenographer. 

(The letters follow :) 


Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Due to an illness I am unable to accompany the 
members of my committee and to be present at the hearing tomorrow which, 
otherwise, | would like to have done. 

Our executive secretary, Mr. Siegfried Goetz, who has my full confidence, will 
speak for our organization and his recommendations to your committee carry 
the unanimous consent of the directors. 

As Chairman of the Soil Conservation District, owner of farms and member 
of the Grange, Farm Bureau, and Farmers Cooperatives, I am deeply interested 
in the welfare of our farm communities and in the subject of rural civil defense. 
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The labor of your committee on civil defense under your able leadership is 
deeply appreciated by all of us and, when farm civil defense has been given its 
rightful place in Federal Civil Defense, the farmers of this nation will owe 
you and your committee members a debt of gratitude that shall not be forgotten. 

I extend to you and the committee members my warm greetings and best 
wishes for success. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER E. BURRALL, 
President, Farm Emergency CD Committee. 


APRIL 20, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER,, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


HoNoORABLE Sir: As director of civil defense in the town and district of New 
Market, Frederick County, Md., and as a director of New Market Farm HEmer- 
gency CD Committee, Inc., 1 beg to submit the following statement to your 
committee. 

1. After having served in the above-named capacity for almost 2 years, it is 
my sincere belief that before civil defense can become effective on all levels, 
both in urban and rural areas, the organizational structure must be rebuilt, in 
order that rural areas may be effectively organized. 

2. That before cities can be evacuated, and evacuees adequately cared for, 
farm civil defense must be effectively organized in all rural areas into which 
the evacuees from the target cities are to be directed. 

3. That in order to effectively reorganize our Federal civil defense struc- 
tures, so as to implement farm civil defense, the Seeretary of Agriculture and 
a representative from each of the farm organizations, National Grange, Ameri- 
can Federation of Farm Bureaus, National Farmers Union, National Association 
of Farmers Cooperatives and National Council of Home Makers Clubs should 
be named to the National Civil Defense Counsel. 

t+. There should be established within the Department of Agriculture a per 
manent Bureau on Farm Civil Defense with the full responsibility and directives 
to organize civil defense in rural areas in coordination with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

5. That the most effective media for organizing and implementing farm civil 
defense, already available to the Secretary of Agriculture, is the Department of 
Extension. No more effective local media for the desired end could be devised 
than that furnished by the county farm agent and the home demonstration agent. 
Through no other channel could such effective cooperation be obtained from 
rural people. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
L. H. CRICKENBERGER, 
Civil Defense Director, New Market District. 


NEW MARKET, Mb., April 18, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman Subcommittee of Armed Services, 
Civil Defense Committee of United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: When I was elected a director of the New Market District 
Farm Emergency Organization for Civil Defense, I was asked to take two sets 
of duties: (1) That of director of spiritual welfare for evacuees; (2) that of 
director of general welfare involving the reception and care of evacuees. 

In view of this enormous task, I took (first) Red Cross first-aid course together 
with other members of our committee. Later on, I attended the welfare course 
given last fall at Fort Meade, Md., which included the setting up of emergency 
camp facilities and mass feeding. 

Moreover, I contacted the various women’s organizations of our community 
and enlisted their cooperation in welfare work. 

Our New Market District Committee for Civil Defense is very anxious to 
establish such camp facilities as soon as possible, i. e., a model camp which 
in time of peace may be used as a boys’ camp and in case of war as a refugee 
camp. 
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We need buildings and equipment such as trucks and tools and barbed wire 
and motors and pumps for water supply. Also materials to build concrete 
shelters. 


We wish to assure your investigating committee of our deep interest in civil 
defense and we are anxious to do all we can to be ready as soon as possible to 
give help in time of need. 

We ask the interest and help of your committee and of all other agencies set 
up by the Government for this great task. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leon P. F. VAUTHIER, 
Chaplain and Director of Welfare Work. 

Mr. Gorrze. I have brought with me in our delegation the grass- 
roots of America, the forgotten man. May I introduce Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. We are all dairy farmers. I am also a dairy farmer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning are here, the directors of our committee. 

Mrs. Browning represents the rural homemakers and she would 
have liked to tell you what the women are prepared to do in the rural 
areas. 

There is Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Burall. They own several farms. 
And Mr. Wilcom owns several farms with his son, and Mr. Bruce 
Crum who is the leader in the farm organization of Pomona Granges, 
and the Reverend Vauthier who is our spiritual advisor and director 
of our welfare committee. All of them are directors of our organi- 
zation. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Goetze, we would like to hear from these 
people this afternoon but on account of the lateness of the hour and 
the inability of the other members of the committee to be here because 
of other legislative business, I think it would be better to defer testi- 
mony, and in the event you would like to make a brief statement, you 
may. 

Mr. Gorrzr. I will. May I just say, Mr. Chairman, if you permit 
us to come up once more, we will make it very brief, because of the 
fact that we have been in civil defense since 1948 in our little local 
community, and we have a pilot store of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration during the past 2 years and I think we can contribute 
something. 

Senator Jackson. We will be very happy to have you do so. You 
are right nearby. You are in a different situation than Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Peterson who are here from out of the city. If you do not 
mind, then, we will hear your testimony at a later time? 

Mr. Gorrze. Yes. May I just make a summary, Mr. Chairman, 
because I think these gentlemen may be interested in hearing it. 

Senator Jackson. There is just one question I would like to ask you 
in connection with agriculture that you are interested in—have you 
received any instructions from Civil Defense on the subject of agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Gorrze. We have not received anything from the State of 
Maryland, Mr. Chairman, and we are prepared to ask Congress to 
give the following recommendation: That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be authorized and directed to establish within the Department 
of Agriculture a Bureau of Farm Civil Defense with such powers 
and funds as Congress may allocate for the purpose. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Goetze, I just want to say to you that I think 
the farms of the country will be the real backbone of civil defense in 
the event of an all-out attack. People will be swarming to the rural 
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areas. They will have to be taken in by farmers and the farmers will 
be doing double duty in the way of supplying food. I think the sug- 
gestion you have made may have a lot of merit and I hope you will be 
up here when we have the representatives of Civil Defense and the 
Department of Agriculture again at a later date. 

Mr. Gorrze. I will be glad to. 

Senator JACKSON. And the clerk of the committee will advise you 
of that. Will that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Gortzre. Yes, sir. We have a plan, Mr. Chairman, that will 
take out of Washington within 90 minutes 2,500 people, which we will 
be prepared to handle. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. We will do that at a later date. 

Gentlemen, I want to try to be fair with you. Iam sorry that we do 
not have other members of the committee here today but it is one of 
those decisions we have in the Senate with a lot of other things going 
on at the same time. Do you have further suggestions that you 
would like to make? 

Mr. CxiarK. I would like now to make one more statement. 

It is my considered judgment, after working at this for 4 years, I 
have 13 years’ experience as a naval officer 

Senator Jackson. You are retired ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. I was on Admiral Nimitz’ staff in the last war. 

This is never going to work the way it is set up, never. We are 
wasting time and money and we are getting a very meager return for 
our efforts. My State alone this year will spend over $6 million and 
my little rural county will spend around $50,000. 

Senator Jackson. Commander, let me ask you this one question: 
What do you think is the biggest need for civil defense now? 

Mr. Crark. Prestige, sir. It has no prestige. Personally, I had 
more prestige before I took this job. 

Senator Jackson. Well, do you know whether there is any plan 
to evacuate the metr opolitan areas of New York? 

Mr. Cuark. They have been thinking about it, sir. There is no 
city in New York State that has come up with a plan. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t that the heart of this thing? 

Mr. Crarx. It is in my opinion. 

Senator Jackson. In view of the fact that we have hydrogen bombs, 
is it not rather silly to talk about stockpiling things within a State, 
or a city when we know that a hydrogen ae will destroy everything 
and anything within it? 

Mr. Crark. I think it is crazy to stockpile things in a critical target 
area, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So that the main thing is to get people out of 
the city ¢ 

Mr. Car. Yes, sir, and get them sheltered. 

Senator Jackson. And get them in an area where they can get 
along for the time being and get food and basic necessities ? 

Mr. Car. If there is such an area that they can be evacuated to 
without running into the fallout. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I mean assuming that we have sufficient 
service where they can be directed into an area where the wind will 
not do that to them? 


Mr. Ciarx. In our county we get the fallout from four target cities, 
I do not know where we would go. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Peterson, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Pererson. Just one thing in our conclusion: In our brief ws 
submit that we think there should be a Department of Civil Defense 
just the same as there is a Department of Army. We think that with- 
out it the efforts that we are putting in will be to no avail. People 
cannot recognize or they do not recognize that our efforts are not worth 
too much without some kind of guidance from the Federal level. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel there is a lack of authority at the 
Federal level ? 

Mr. Cuark. I most certainly do. 

Senator Jackson. You are not complaining that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying to encroach on the rights of the States? 

Mr. CxiarKk. There is no coordination, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel if the Federal Government had some 
sort of authority to utilize the know-how at the State and local level, 
that many of the bottlenecks in this undertaking could be overcome 
with some overall Federal direction ? 

Mr. Ciark. As Commander Clark would say, it would lend prestige 
to the whole effort. We spend hours in getting up a program and 
then are disappointed by having just a handful of people come out. 

Senator Jackson. I suppose you were not surprised then when we 
inquired of the Department of Agriculture what was going on at the 
local level, as far as distribution of food is concerned, they had no 
knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Cuark. That is right, sir. In my country there are just 3 per- 
cent of the people who are working on this. That is not enough and I 
think we are going downhill, not uphill. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Pererson. No. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, gentlemen. I am very sorry we do 
not have the time for additional testimony. 

(At 3:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1955 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
Crvi DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 10:50 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senators Kefauver (presiding), and Symington. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff and 
Charles Alldredge, adviser on civil defense to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Civil Defense Subcommittee is highly honored today to hear 
the distinguished mayor, of the world’s largest city, the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New York City. 

The subcommittee realizes the burden of the office of the mayor of 
New York and we greatly appreciate the time and effort which Mayor 
Wagner has given in order to be with us today. 

Mayor Wagner has with him Capt. James Costigan, the acting direc- 
tor of civil defense in New York. 

Another reason we are delighted to have Mayor Wagner is that his 
distinguished father was a member of this Senate for many years and 
I suppose no Senator’s name is attached to so many important pieces 
of legislation as is that of Senator Wagner. 

The Civil Defense Subcommittee has been fortunate in being able to 
hear from leading officials of the executive branch, from two well- 
known Governors, and from Mayor Clark, of Philadelphia, and Mayor 
Zeidler, of Milwaukee, regarding our present civil defense program. 

It has been the purpose of the subcommittee to hear from officials 
at all levels of government in order to arrive at a fair assessment of 
the present state of our civil defense program. 

There is, of course, no city or area more important to the country 
than New York City and the surrounding metropolitan areas, due to 
its vast population and resources. 

From the civil defense standpoint, we know that New York presents 
an extremely complex problem due not only to its size and concentra- 
tion of population, but also because part of the city is an island. 

We know that Mayor Wagner and his administration has been 
greatly occupied with the matter of an adequate civil defense program 
for his city. We are sure that he can offer valuable advice to the sub- 
committee in its attempt to make constructive recommendations for 
improving our present civil defense program. 


645 
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Our subcommittee hopes to issue an intermediate report this week 
and in our next report and legislative recommendations we know 
that Mayor Wagner's ideas will “have great weight with our subcom- 
mittee. 

Do you wish to make any comments, Senator ¢ 

Senator Symrncron. No, except I am honored as I know you are 
that the Honorable Robert Wagner has come down here to give us 
his advice on this all important subject. 

Senator Keravuver. Will you proceed ? 

Mayor Wacner. Thank you, Senator Kefauver and Senator 
Symington. 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK CITY 


I wish to express my thanks and deep appreciation in my represen- 
tative capacity as mayor of the city of New York and personally for 
this opportunity to testify before your committee on this most im 
portant question. 

| also wish to express my thanks to your chairman, my good friend, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, for his kind invitation to me to appear here 
today. 

I cannot overemphasize for you and for the people of the United 
States how deeply I feel about the subject of millions of our fellow 
citizens. 

It is for this reason that I have made this special trip to Wash- 
ington, to give you my views on this vital matter. 

Shortly ‘after I took office as mayor of New York I directed that a 
survey be made in March 1954, of civil defense activities in the New 
York area. This survey reassured me that New York City had one 
of the world’s best civil defense organizations, geared to the poten- 
tialities of the atomic bomb. 

However, my investigation at that time convinced me that the scope 
of our New York City civil defense organization and concept, must 
be expanded to measure up to hydrogen- -bomb requirements. 

Accordingly a group of volunteer citizens were asked to study the 
problem, and come up with recommendations to expand our civil 
defense plans to meet the challenge of the hydrogen era, particularly 
a new and scientific exploration of methods of survival. 

One important phase of this study was the examination of the possi- 
bilities of preattack dispersal. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

Mayor Waener. I should like to tell you very briefly of the men 
with whom I consulted, the men whom I charged with the responsi- 
bility of studying and reporting to me on the new needs in civil de- 
fense with the advent of the hydrogen bomb. 

First, there it Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, retired, who served 
as commanding general of the First Army at Governors Island, N. Y. 
General Crittenber ger was, during the Second World War, command- 
ing general of the IV C orps. 

After the war he was in charge of the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand and was chairman of the Inter-American Defense Board. 
General Crittenberger is now president of the Greater New York 
Fund. I asked General Crittenberger shortly after my advent as 
mayor to serve as my official adviser on civil defense matters. 
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Second, there is Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, who is familiar to some 
of you gentlemen in Washington, as former Secretary of the Air 
Force in the Cabinet of President Harry S. Truman, chairman of 
President Truman’s Air Policy Commission and the recent author of 
an outstanding work on strategic matters entitled “Power and Policy.” 

Secretary Finletter was appointed by me as chairman of the sub- 
committee on civil defense of the mayor’s advisory council. 

Under the supervision of General Crittenberger and Mr. Finletter, 
three men worked on the volunteer planning report. 

They are: Mr. William H. Kyle, vice president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. in New York, a graduate of West Point, and former military 
aide to Secretary of War Henry Stimson; Mr. Jeeb Halaby, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, presently associated with Mr. 
Laurence Rockefeller and a part-time consultant to the Ford Founda- 
tion; and Mr. Presley Lancaster, Jr., who is assistant to the executive 
manager of the Atomic Industrial Forum. 

Mr. Lancaster was formerly a staff officer of the National Security 
Resources Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

These gentlemen worked steadily and well, and I emphasize as 
volunteers, over a period of close to 10 months on their report. 

This volunteer planning group report which was submitted to me 
on January 14, 1955 , placed sharp focus on the fact that nuclear de- 
velopments have expanded civil defense in the New York area from 
a local toa State and National level. 

From the report it was obvious that our efforts to solve a problem 
of these new dimensions would require outside assistance in augment- 
ing local resources. 

‘Accor dingly, the survey recommended that the Governors of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut meet with me to consider initiat- 
ing a broad attack on the problem of survival in the hydrogen age. 
The availability in the area of some of the world’s foremost scientists, 
engineers, and civil planners facilitates such an approach to the prob- 
lem. Such an initiative might result in establishing a technical lead- 
ership that would have far-reaching effects. 

In conformance with this recommendation Goy. Averill Harriman, 
of New York, Gov. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, and Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, met with me in New York City on 
March 11 to consider the problem, and at once recognized the need 
for an overall master plan for the metropolitan area, designed to 
weigh the requirements for warning, shelter, and dispersal, ‘and all 
other civil defense problems, with which New Yorkers are confronted 
in the hydrogen age. 

In order to approach such overall planning, it became obvious that 
the Federal Government would have to assume a greater share of 
the responsibility for the survival of the 15 million pennie in the 
New York area, residing in 3 adjacent States, and embracing more 
than a dozen counties and 200 smaller towns and cities. From this 
brief analysis, you can see the magnitude of our problem. It is to 
acquaint you with this problem and request your help that I am here 
today. 

I do not minimize in any way the challenge confronting my city, 
and I agree wholeheartedly with Federal Civ il Defense Administrator 
Val Peterson who described New York City as the most difficult civil 
defense problem in the United States. 

60031—55—pt. 2——18 
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Since my meeting with Governors Har riman, Meyner, and Ribi- 
coff, President Eisenhower, and Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor Peterson have requested the Congress for a special appropria- 
tion of $12 million for the coming fiscal year, of which $2 million 
would be for research and $10 million would be for studies of the kinds 
we had agreed was essential. 

[ believe that the proposed appropriation is urgently nec cessary, and 
express the earnest hope that the Congress will provide these funds 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The undertaking of such studies which we have planned for the 
New York area, for example, should, in my opinion, be primarily a 
responsibility of the Federal Government, not only because of the 
limited funds available in many localities, but also because the problem 
is national in nature, involving as it does the defense of the entire 
country. 

Therefore as a first step in expanding this program to hydrogen 
bomb potentialities, I strongly endorse the $12 million FCDA, 1955 
supplemental appropriation bill which was recently considered by the 

Senate Appropriations Committee. 

‘his emergency appropriation will make a real contribution toward 
1ancing studies and surveys of how to evacuate, shelter and feed those 
aa are displaced from our target cities. 

And the fact that these surveys will be paid for by the Federal 
Government is a real step toward the recognition of greater Federal 
responsibility for civil defense. 

However I am also concerned about the adequacy of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act, which vests primary responsibility for civil defense 
in the States and their political subdivisions. 

[ believe that the technological development of the last few years 
has indicated the necessity for a comprehensive and thorough review of 
this act. 

I strongly urge that you amend that section of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act to provide that the Federal Government should partici- 
pate in all phases of both State and local civil defense programs. 

The Federal Government should give priority to the development of 
plans for sheltering people before, during, and after the evacuation of 
target cities. 

This planning should visualize sheltering evacuees en route from 
the target areas and in reception areas located on the periphery of 
evacuated cities. It will be necessary to organize and equip these as- 
sembly or reception areas in advance, and to take other complex and 
extensive measures such as stockpiling of food, medical supplies, power 
units, blood, and other emergency items which will be needed to care 
for our displaced citizens. 

Only the Federal Government is equipped with the latest intelligence 
and technical information required to make informed decisions | gov- 
erning these various vital steps, and only the Federal Government 
has the financial resources with which to bear the brunt of the heavy 
expense that will be involved. 

Moreover, the Federal Government should consider making Federal 
funds avails able. either on a matching basis or as outright grants, for 
the administrative costs of State and ‘local civil defense « organizations. 
It already provides funds for their operational supplies and equipment. 

The principle involved is the same. Supplies and equipment are 
useless without adequate personnel to administer their use. 
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To design and construct evacuation roads will be a difficult planning 
task and a monumental construction job, The citizens of New York 
City and New York State are being taxed to help pay for current 
street and highway programs. 

I have budgeted nearly $37 million for the operation, control, and 
maintenance of our traffic system. The State has recently proposed a 
$750 million bond issue for a 10-year highway construction program, 
in addition to the hundreds of millions being spent on its present pro- 
gram. It is clear that to undertake the planning and the construc- 
tion work necessary to develop civil defense evacuation roads will re- 
quire Federal assistance. . 

As a result of our 10 months’ study in New York, I am convinced 
that the Federal Government should and must accept more responsi- 
bility for civil defense. An attack upon any part of the country is an 
attack upon the Nation asa whole. If anenemy nuclear attack should 
actually materialize, then the whole country would be involved in a 
struggle for survival in which civil defense would no longer be dis- 
tinguishable from national defense. At this point the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility would, of necessity, be primary. 

To assume that in event of a nuclear attack, local authorities could 
continue to exercise the main responsibility is unrealistic. 

Civil defense is vital to the survival of the Nation. 

[, therefore, affirm my belief that a restudy of basic precepts in this 
area is urgently required. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Mayor Wagner, for a clear and 
thoughtful statement and a statement that will be valuable to the com- 
mittee not alone because of the importance of New York and this area 
to the Nation but also because I think it is well-reasoned. 

I had some questions I wanted to ask but I first recognize Senator 
Symington for any questions. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to defer to 
you, sir. 

Senator Knravver. Go ahead. 

Senator Symincron. Mayor, the question which comes to the minds 
of those of us who have been interested in this subject is how you can 
evacuate out of, in effect, an island—Manhattan Island—with only 
bridges to get to the mainland. 

How many million people do you have on the island itself, Mayor? 

Mayor Waener. On Manhattan Island a little over 2 million who 
live there. During the course of the day there are probably 4 to 5 
million. : 

Mr. Costigan. Approximately 4 million. 

Senator Keravver. Mayor, if in any of these matters you want to 
call on your acting civil defense administrator, Captain Costigan, you 
can do so. " 

Mayor Waener. Yes. 

Senator Syminctron. We hear about a 30-minute warning and may- 
be a 2-hour warning. We certainly won’t have a 2-hour warning in 
the age coming up ultimately of the ballistic missile and the supersonic 
guided missile; my question, seeing the caliber of the people you have, 
including two of my old friends, General Crittenberger and Mr. Fin- 
letter—have they come up with a plan that will permit the people to 
get out of New York in a couple of hours? 
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Mayor Wacner. Part of the study showed they had certain facil; 
ties that could get the people out the subways. We have tunnels to 
day besides our bridges. It would be a difficult job. That is why we 
have emphasized this need for planning for strategic evacuation. 

There is some hope that if we find that our inter national situation is 
deteriorating to a point where it looks like war is inevitable or likely, 
then that would be the time to begin the strategic evacuation to gei 
out. Then the decision would have to be made whom you would evac- 
uate first, whether it would be the older people, the nonessential work. 
ers, or the schoolchildren, 

That presents the tremendous problem of where they are to go, and 
when they go there how they will be fed and sheltered. 

Senator SymineTon. It is like the problem of evacuating from Brit- 
ain, in a sense. 

Mayor Wacner. That is right. The feeling, I think I can express 
of 2 of the 3 governors of New York State and the adjoining States 
of New Jersey and Connecticut, that they are not in a financial posi- 
tion, just as we are not in a financial position, to assume that cost of 
caring for the evacuees. 

I think that is our big hope, the strategic evacuation of the city. 

Senator Symineton. Which, of course, you would not get under a 
sudden all-out surprise nuclear attack ? 

Mayor Waener. That is correct. I think Captain Costigan told me 
we have a trial coming up in June where I think the heaviest bomb to 
be dropped will be in Brooklyn—Kent Street. 

Captain Costigan. North 7th and Kent. 

Mayor Waener. It is calculated as a result of that bomb, because 
of the lack of arrangements for evacuation or strategic evacuation, 
th: . our casualties would run about 4 million ; 2 million killed. 

Captain Costigan. Approximately a little less than 2 million who 
would be injured and many more thousands would be victims of the 
radioactivity, the fallout. We have not estimated that figure. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that based on a 15-megaton bomb? 

Captain Costigan. Under five. New York City will be the hardest 
hit with this Operations Alert exercise. 

Senator Symrneton. Are the findings of your committee in a report 
that is public? 

Mayor Waener. The report has not been made ery 

Senator Symineron. Do you plan to make it public ? 

Mayor Wacner. That would have to be agreed upon by the three 
governors. It was presented to them and to their civil defense advis- 
ers. I must emphasize that it was done by men giving of their own 
time who, although they had background training in the field, had not 
the latest information that I assume is available only to the Defense 
Department and some of the other planning agencies here. That was 
not available to them. Therefore, they had to base their conclusions 
on general information. That is one of the basic reasons why we feel 
that we should have not only the assistance of the Federal Government 
in financing the studies but, through their technicians, to bring us up 
to date with the latest information on the power of the bomb and the 
plan of the Federal Government. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the mayor 


would consider giving the report to the committee because it might be 
useful. 
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Mayor Waacner. We have the report available and we will submit 
it to the committee. We personally only had a few copies made. 

Senator Symincton. In other words it is a classified report that you 
would like the committee to keep in its own files. 

Mayor Wagener. I would. 

Senator Symineron. When you are through with that report, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read that report. My point is that inas- 
much as certainly i in my opinion the mayor is entirely correct that the 
problem of the city of New York is probably the most acute civil de- 
fense problem because of the density of the people and the island aspect. 

Mayor Waaener. And the fact that so many people come into Man- 
hattan to work. 

Senator Symineton. That would be sort of a lead to other cities. 

Senator Krrauver. We are delighted to have this report. It will 
be kept classified. It is the report of the Volunteer Citizens Planning 
Committee. I want to read it and we will see that you get it, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Waener. I will emphasize again that that report had to be 
based on general information and that is the reason why they recom- 
mend, and the governors as well as myself recommend, an even greater 
comprehensive ‘study by scientists and the top technical people i in this 
field who aid us in any further plans. 

There are many areas there that leave questions unanswered. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have no further 
questions. 

Senator Keravver. It is very fortunate that you had outstanding 
civilian people help you with this report. 

It is a very comprehensive report and will be very useful to us. 

Mayor Wagner, your statement insofar as it bears upon the recom- 
mendation of the appropriation of the $12 million to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration for study and research will be sent to the ap- 
propriations committee which is now holding hearings and I am sure 
will be helpful to that committee in trying to get $12 million appro- 
oe iated. I certainly agree with you that that is a minimum amount 

or the purpose that ‘has been designated. 

Mayor Waenerr. Then I might state, Senator, that in the hopes that 
that appropriation would be passed by the Congress, we are already 
ae ing a contract, preparing a contract, so that we can proceed with 
such a study. 

Senator. Kerauver. We hope that your anticipation comes true. 

I am sure Senator Symington and I will do what we can. 

Senator SyMINGTON. “Certainly will. 

Senator Kerauver. First the matter of roads and highways that we 
have before the Senate now in a highway program and you would be 
interested in knowing that upon the su gestion of this subcommittee, 
Senator Saltonstall and I appeared before the subcommittee and 
pointed up the necessity of the Federal Government assuming substan- 

tially all of the responsibility for roads to get people out of our large 
cities in the event of an attack. That is also a matter that_we will 
fight out on the Senate floor, but I agree with you that it is true that 
inost of our cities are not financially able to assume the responsibility 

for these extra roads, widened highways and that is an absolute neces- 
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sity if we are to have any civil defense at all by way of evacuation, 
isn’t it ? 

Mayor Waener. That is true. Even if the construction costs and 
condemnation costs were assumed, say, for the sake of argument, by 
the Federal Government or even by the State government, it still 
leaves the city with a real burden of first of all if certain properties 
are off the tax rolls—the city of New York derives some 46 percent 
of its revenue to run the city from real estate taxes—all these things 
affect the total amount we can raise. 

Then of course we assume the responsibility of maintaining those 
roads too, and policing them and lighting them and so forth, so we 
do get an added expense even though the Federal Government could 
assume a greater share, 

Senator Kerauver. I think your statement as to the necessity of 
the Federal Government assuming either full or more responsibility 
in connection with the feeding and sheltering and clothing of evacuees 
after they are evacuated from our cities is persuasive and I think 
conclusive. 

I have certainly come around to the idea that if our cities are going 
to be evacuated the Federal Government will have to take the lead 
and assume at least a larger part of the responsibility for feeding and 
sheltering people when they are out in the country. 

I take it further that it would be unrealistic to expect the State of 
New Jersey or the cities in New Jersey or over in Connecticut to take 
care of the evacuees from New York. 

Was that the conclusion of the three governors’ conference ? 

Mayor WacGner. That was the conclusion and we also would have 
the problem for instance if the bomb fell somewhere in New Jersey 
or in Connecticut, we would have to assume the responsibility of taking 

care of evacuees in New York City too. 

Senator Keravver. In a situation like that everybody will do what 
they can to the extent of their abilities. 

I suppose also there is some limitation on you as the mayor of New 
York not being able to spend money in some other State or some other 
jurisdiction outside of your city ¢ 

Mayor Wacner. We have a difficult enough time trying to raise our 
own revenues, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you do have some constitutional limita- 
tions? 

Mayor Waener. That’s right. 

Jurisdictional limitations as you mentioned. 

Senator Keravuver. In addition to the amount you may tie able to 
get ¢ 

Mayor Waaener. It might be interesting to note that I think in 
approximately 5 years we ‘have spent about § $9 million on civil defense 
in New York City. Three million of that roughly, a little over 3 
million is for equipment, where we get some matching on the part of 
the Federal Government, but for the 3 million all we have received 
so far is roughly around 300, 000. 

Senator Keravuver. You would agree of course that surrounding 
States and communities, to the extent that they can, that their re- 


sources ought to be fully utilized and made available would you, 
Mayor W agner ? 
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Mayor Wacwner. That is correct. There has been a good liaison 
Ww re the rest of the State of New York particularly. 

Captain Costigan. We have a support area of 6 counties to the 
north of us and 9 cities located in those 6 counties. We have excel- 
lent coordination. We have an automatic aid program, which im- 
mediately comes to the assistance of New York and then we can call 
upon them above and beyond that program, but bringing back to what 
you just mentioned, before, Mr. Chairman, we do have that same 
jur isdictional barrier when it comes as far as interch: ange of money 
or trying to work out on financial levels of values things that would 
he Ip us. 

We can’t go legally out of our own jurisdiction of New York City. 
Therefore if there was a Federal area there where we could overcome 
such barriers it would greatly alleviate a situation on a small scale 
now. 

With the three States combined with the whole metropolitan area, 
it would make it much easier for us to work out plans for a preattack 
dispersal or any other phase of evacuation. 

Senator Kerauver. As set out in your statement Mayor Wagner, 
you have fifteen or more million people in two or three hundred cities 
and towns. 

There must be difficuty in working out a comprehensive program to 
secure unity of action and a planning where you have so many com- 
munities and political subdivisions. 

Mayor Waener. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Krravuver. I understand the civil defense area regional de- 
fense offices are in Boston ? 

Captain Costigan. They are on the outskirts of Boston. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you think it would be helpful in a large 
target area like New York if there were present for the purpose of 
coordinating with the civil defense administrator a field civil defense 
set-up or subregional office ? 

Captain Costigan. I most certainly do, sir. That has been under 
consideration I guess by the FCDA and has been discussed by their 
officials and officials of civil defense in New York ( ‘ity. 

In fact I did make that request upon the regional administrator. 

Senator Keravver. I am sure Mr. Peterson would agree to that but 
there again we come to the question of funds for the operation ? 

Mayor Waener. At the conference with the three governors, Mr. 
O’Connor, the regional administrator from the Boston area whose 
headquarter s are in the Boston area, attended the meeting. 

Senator Keravuver. In this study by the outstanding volunteer 
citizens planning committee did they go into the question of possible 

attack or damage from bombs that might be brought in by a submarine 
or ship into the harbor ? 

oe or Wacner. They just touched on it, Mr. Chairman. 

Captain Costigan. Primarily they were facing the warning plan 
% how many people we could evacuate based on a warning of 2 to 3 
1ours. 


Senator Keravuver. That is another problem you have in great cities 
like New York. 

Captain Costigan. That is right. They do mention it as a 
possibility. 
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Senator Krerauver. The State of New York, I believe, is the only 
State where the Governor has the power to order people what to do 
under special emergency powers in the event of an attack—that is 
martial law or whatever emergency decree the Governor might make. 
Has that matter of State and local cooperation been gone into between 
you and Governor Harriman ? 

Mayor Wacner. Under the law, too, the Governor has the power 
to bring charges against any local official for failure to live up to this 
State law on civil defense. 

I don’t know whether that has been exercised. I think a few years 
ago the then Governor, on the recommendation of his civil defense 
director, General Huebner, produced a number of communities to get 
a little more active in the civil defense work but also under the law 
too, the localities receive no financial aid from the State and I think 
they have stockpiled some medical supplies and that is about all. 

They don’t assist in any of the localities in procuring equipment and 
so forth. 

Of course Governor Harriman himself would be the best one to 
answer the question. But I am sure he feels that even with this power 
it would still mean that the Federal Government would have to as- 
sume the major responsibility in case of any attack because it has at 
its services the Army and so forth. 

Senator Keravuver. I think the three governors and you were very 
wise in getting at the problem correctly in having a conference to 
work out your mutual plans in connection with civil defense. 

[s this going to be a continuing liaison ? 

Mayor Wacner. Yes. We plan to have further conferences as re- 
quirements of the problem call for. 

I may say too that although they have reviewed this report of ours 
and that they have had their civil defense people go into it and we 
had a full briefing of it, they have not formally adopted this report. 

If they do, we certainly would communicate with you and the com- 
mittee to indicate that. We have heard no criticism of the report. 

Captain Costigan. No. 

Senator Kerauver. How about public information in connection 
with civil defense. We have found that simple instructions about 
what to do in an alert and alerting the people, advising people where 
they are to go and how they should protect themselves that there has 
not been enough information or that has not been dramatized. They 
have not been told sufficiently by literature or on the radio or tele- 
vision or in the newspapers. 

Do you have a program or do you have any recommendations to 
make in connection with the information part of this program ? 

Captain Costigan. In fact Mr. Chairman, we have a major divi- 
sion of the office of civil defense which is primarily concerned with 
the dissemination of such information. 

It is called the recruiting and public information Section. Aside 
from that we have a staff of public information officers. 

Senator Kerauver. You are talking about your civil defense setup! 

Mayor Waener. Yes; in New York City. Asa matter of fact, they 
are just getting out another pamphlet. 

Captain Costigan. Yes. We are constantly issuing pamphlets. 
We have a public speakers bureau. We utilize all media and we have 
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cone to a great deal of expense ourselves to publish and promulgate 
papers on what to do and how to do it since the time we have been 
established. 

Mayor WaGNER. Yes. fg 

Senator Kerauver. I congratulate you on doing that. Many cities 
have not put out information. Many States have published a few 
bulletins. There seems to be a conflict of responsibility in that 
connection. on ellie 

Whether it is the Federal Civil Defense Administration’s job to get 
out information to the people or it is a local responsibility. 

Mayor Waener. We accepted it partly as local because we felt we 
had to bring it to the people ourselves. _ > 

FCDA have media for getting out information but they don’t give 
it directly to the public and in all instances they do not give it at all 
directly to us. 

One of the disadvantages of this law is that we cannot legally do 
business with the Federal Administrator directly, we must clear 
through our State director and State commission. 

Senator Keravuver. Would it be helpful to you if it were set up so 
you could deal directly with the Federal Civil Defense Administrator ? 
" Mayor Waener. Yes, it would be. 

Senator Kerauver. I suppose each city has a different problem in 
that connection. In some areas it might be better to deal through the 
State administrator, work through him. 

In your case the large problem is in the city of New York and in 
the environs around the city. So a different situation applies to you. 

Mayor Waener. I would like to add to you that that statement in 
no way reflects upon the close cooperation that exists between the State 
commission and the director of the city of New York. 

We work very close together. 

Senator Keravuver. How large an office and setup do you have in 
New York? 

Mayor Wacener. I have a staff of 220 paid personnel with perhaps 
another 200 active personnel who put in 2 to 3 hours a day to adminis- 
ter an enrolled volunteer contingent of approximately 500,000 enrollees. 

Those figures do not include civil defense in New York City, which 
is patterned on the framework of the municipal agencies and depart- 
ments. In other words, the hard core of civil defense is your police, 
fire, public works. 

Captain Costigan. Yes. 

Mayor Wacner. Health, hospitals, and so forth. 

Captain Costigan. They in turn have civil defense sections or units 
which handle their civil defense affairs and guide and assist us in the 
coordination of utilizing the services. 

Senator Krravuver. I think what you do in New York would be 
very helpful to the mayors and civil defense administrators in other 
cities, 

Senator Kreravuver. Mr. Braswell, do you have any questions you 
want to ask Mayor Wagner ? f 

Mr. Braswewy. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Alldredge ? 

Mr. Attpreper. No. 

Senator Keravver. We are glad to have Mr. William Peer, the 
executive assistant to Mayor Wagner with us today. 
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Mayor Wagner and Captain Costigan, I want to say while you have 
many problems unsolved as you do in every community I think you 
have shown a great deal of initiative and intelligent direction in first 
getting this study made and the setup you have in the city of New 
York, the amount of money you have appropriated for it has been 
substantial. 

The plans that you have made are far reaching. 

Of ears. we all know as you have stated that until some of these 
policy matters are decided as to who is to look after people and who 
is to shelter them, our roads, how roads are going to be built, that 
there remains a tremendous amount to be done. 

I want to congratulate you upon the progress you have made so 
far. 

Mayor Waecner. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. We hope as time goes on when you see the oper- 
ation of the program from the Federal level that you will feel free 
to visit and advise this committee of any suggestions you have. Of 
course, we think you have the biggest and most important problem in 
the whole United States. 

Mayor Waener. Thank you. I know in behalf of the captain and 
myself we appreciate your kind invitation to be here and have the 
opportunity to express our views on this problem. 

Senator Keravuver. If there is nothing else, we will recess at this 
time. 

We will have a hearing this afternoon at 2 o’clock at which time the 
mayor of Knoxville and Soe Holifield will be present. 

(Where upon, at 11: m., the committee stood in recess, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senator Kefauver, presiding.) 

Senator Krrauver. The subcommittee is delighted to have as our 
first witness this afternoon Congressman Chet Holifield, of California, 
who is an outstanding Congressman and for whom the chairman has 
a great deal of respect both personally and for his vigorous and effec- 
tive public position. 

Congressman Holifield over a long period of time has done consider- 
able thinking on the civil-defense problem and has long urged that 
the Nation undertake a more adequate program. 

The Chair would like to note some of the activities of Congressman 
Holifield which give him unique qualifications to speak on civil de- 
fense. He is a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and he has made a special study of civil defense from that vantage 
point. He is also chairman of a Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Government Operations. He is pres- 
ently a member of the Hoover Commission. 

I would also like to note that Congressman Holifield has taken a 
great deal of interest in the work of this subcommittee. He was of 
particular assistance in obtaining for the subcommittee the material 
which had been compiled by the Medical Task Force of the Hoover 
Commission. This study was of great assistance to the subcommittee, 
and it most assuredly confirmed the opinion that the Nation is medi- 
cally unprepared to meet an atomic attack. 
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We will be pleased to hear from Congressman Holifield. He was 
taken away from the House of Representatives, where they have an 
important bill, to come over here. 

he committee is happy to note the presence of the Honorable Mike 
LaSalle. Mike LaSalle, of Toledo, Ohio, former OPS Administrator, 
and a friend of many of us in the Senate and the House. 

Now, Congressman Holifield, will you tell us about it ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHET HOLIFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hoxirretp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee to make a statement on 
what I consider one of the most important subjects that face the 
American people today, and that subject in my opinion includes the 
chance of survival or total destruction, and that is the subject of civil 
defense. 

I am happy that your committee is making.a study of this. I wish 
that the testimony that was given before your committee could have 
a wider distribution throughout the United States than apparently 
it is having, and I hope as the hearings go on the importance of this 
subject will be brought to the minds of the American press and to 
the people. 

Today, the Soviet Union has in being a growing stockpile of both 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. They have in being the planes needed 
to deliver these bombs against our American cities. Today—not next 
year, but today—we must go on the assumption that the Soviet dic- 
tators have in their power to attack every major center of population 
within the United States. Today—not next year, but today—the costs 
of such an attack would probably be reckoned, not in millions, but in 
tens of millions of American casualties. 

I have consistently advocated the strongest possible continental 
defense—the most effective program attainable for detecting, inter- 
cepting, and destroying enemy bomber formations. But our existing 
continental defenses—according to official and publically released Air 
Force testimony—could not turn back more than a fraction of an 
attacking air fleet. Enough planes would penetrate our defenses to 
inflict ruinous damage upon our Nation. 

Within a relatively few years, in addition, the Soviets will in all like- 
lihood produce the intercontinental ballistic missile. Such a weapon 
could travel from Russian bases to the heartland of America in a mat- 
ter of minutes, at speeds and altitudes making interception almost 
hopeless. Future planning must consider this prospect. 

A realistic policy for national survival in the atomic age must assume 
that a large-scale enemy nuclear attack, resolutely pressed home, would 
reach the majority of its intended targets, either today or in the 
future. We need the strongest possible continental defenses—yes. 
But let us realize that such defenses can do no more than blunt the edge 
of an enemy attack. 

In the preatomic age, our national military strategy could be built 
around a first and second line of defense. The vast stretches of the 
Atlantic and Pacific stood between the cities and industries of Amer- 
ica and the military machines of our potential enemies. If attacked, 
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we could trade space for time. We could use our forces and munitions 
in being to blunt the armed spearheads of an aggressor while, pro- 
tected by two oceans, the tremendous industrial capacity of America, 
our second line of defense, could be turned to the output of the tank 
and planes and guns needed by our Armed Forces. 

Not so today, however. ‘Today our industries would be exposed to 
direct attack from the very outset of a conflict. In a matter of a few 
days, or even a few hours, our cities and factories could suffer more 
destruction than was inflicted on England or Germany throughout the 
6 years of World War IT. With our industries largely destroyed, the 
flow of munitions to our fighting forces would quickly become a mere 
trickle, and then stop completely, leaving our fighting men armed 
only with raw courage. i 

In this age of nuclear weapons and jet bombers, there can no longer 
be a first and second line of defense. There is only one line of defense— 
total defense. It is a line that involves both military and civil defense. 
It is a line that runs through the cities and industries of America. We 
are all part of this line—civilian and military, Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. Wherever free men live, work, or man the domestic 
machinery or military outposts we are one—one in exposure to danger, 
one in responsibility to defend our institutions. 

This is the reality confronting us today. What are we doing about 
it? 

Our existing civil-defense program—our program for minimizing 
casualties following an enemy attack, and for restoring defense pro- 
duction as quickly as possible—is tragically inadequate. We do not 
have today—and there is today no prospect of us having—the bare 
minimum of protection our cities and industries would need to keep 
a nuclear Pearl Harbor from dealing us a terrible, possibly mortal, 
blow. 

We ask ourselves what could be the purpose of civilian defense and 
how could we attain a realistic civilian defense. 

The purposes, as I see it, of civilian defense, are the preservation of 
lives of our citizens, first, and, second, the continuity of production of 
the implements needed for war and the supplies needed to maintain 
life in the domestic economy. 

The primary purpose for military expenditures is the preservation 
of the life and liberties of our citizens. Since the end of World War II 
(fiscal years 1946-55) $313,010 million (fiscal year 1951 through fiscal 
year 1955) has been spent in the civilian-defense field. 

Senator Krrauver. Congressman, would you please repeat those 
figures again ? 

Mr. Houirrexp. $313,010 million have been spent in the military field, 
but less than $244,610,000 (fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1955) 
has been spent in the civilian defense field. ed Mh 

We must reevaluate our problem of national defense in view of 
scientific and technological advances since the end of World War II. 
Two principal developments should concern us. Y 

(a) Drastic reduction of the factor of space in relation to time. 

(6) Increase in weapon power. 

At the end of World War II our fastest bomber-plane speed was 


250 miles per hour. Our fastest fighter-plane speed was 400 miles 
per hour. 
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Today our jet bombers attain speeds in excess of 600 miles per hour. 
Speeds in excess of the speed of sound (760 miles per hour) are known 
to be possessed by fighter planes. 

Transocean flight with or without refueling, coupled with near or 
supersonic speed, changes many facets of offense and defense as prac- 
ticed in World War IL. 

The increase in weapon power has been much greater than the change 
in the time and space factor. This increase has been so great that even 
the revealed degree of increase, challenges credulity. 

The 2,000- pound TNT blockbuster has been replaced by atomic- 
hydrogen bombs which release TNT power in the range of millions 
of tons. Blockbusters have been replaced by city-vaporizers. 

It might be well to say at this time that the thermonuclear device 
which was exploded in November 1952 in the South Pacific island 
released several times more TNT power than all of the explosives 
dropped in 4 years of warfare in World War II from 40,000 bombers 
| bomb exploded. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, that was the thermonuclear explosion of 
November 1952? 

Mr. Hourrirevp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How about the one of last year, March 1954? 

Mr. Hourrretp. The explosion of March 


1954, as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy I 


cannot reveal the explosive 


power of that bomb, but I can say that it was greater than the one 
that was exploded in 1952, considerably greater. 

Now, cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and Washington, D. C., are today vulnerable to complete paralysis 


and possibly to complete elimination as a residential and industrial 
factor in a future war, by the explosion of 1 or 
possibly 2 of these terrible atomic-hydrogen bombs. 

The use, by an aggressor, of supersonic speed in delivery of these 
powerful weapons, ‘makes. previous concepts of national defense 
obsolete. 

National defense against attack becomes so difficult therefore, that 
many people, believing it impossible, become apathetic or fatalistic. 

Certainly, no one can, at this time, suggest a complete or pat solu- 
tion, But a challer nge for survival to our citizens and free institutions 
cannot be met with folded hands. 

To surrender without a struggle would prove us unworthy of life 
and liberty. 

Therefore, we must face up to this new and terrible challenge which 
pig and industrial techniques have spawned. The cost in dollars 

r human effort, whatever it may be, will be less than the value of 
life or the penalties of slavery. 

We must understand the problem before we can discuss possible 
solutions. 

National defense in the atomic-hydrogen age requires a total effort 
on the part of all citizens to a degree never before contemplated. 
There can be no frontline and protected rear area, as in the past. The 
citizen in an industrial area is as liable to be in a military target as 
the military enlistee on a military installation. 

National defense, therefore, means total defense and will require 
total, or near total, participation if we are to survive. 


, In some instances, 
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Our military experts have listed 74 critical target areas in the 
United States for possible enemy attack. These target areas are our 
first priority civilian-defense prohiais although there are others of 
a secondary nature (approximately 154). These target areas in most 
instances are zones which transgress single city, county, and sometimes 
State lines. The concept of our civilian-defense law of 1950, which 
placed financial responsibility on local political subdivisions, and a 
voluntary participation of citizens, is now inadequate and obsolete. 

The increase in weapon effect, which can jeopardize life in an area 
as large as 8,000 square miles, places responsibility undeniably on the 
Federal level. 

To rely on voluntary participation of citizens is unrealistic, fool- 
hardy and can but endanger our chance of national, as well as indi- 
vidual, survival. No one deplores this necessity for further regimen- 
tation more than your speaker. I see no alternative when fac ed with 
the hazards of atomic- hydrogen attack. 

If we willingly submit to police, fire, and sanitation laws in the 
interest of the common welfare, certainly it is not unreasonable to 
face the necessity for cumpulsory participation in civilian defense 
and compliance ‘with such local and Federal laws deemed by our 
democratic lawmaking bodies, to be necessary for personal and na- 
tional survival. 

The production of goods for civilian and military use in war time 
must continue and, in fact, be accelerated, if civilians live, if war is 
to waged and victory won. 

In the atomic-hydrogen age of total war (including attack on 

ivilian areas) this seems difficult, if not impossible. But if we are 
to survive, difficulties must be overcome and the seemingly impossible 
must be made possible. 

When we contemplate solutions, we are appalled by the costs in- 
volved. But the cost of war is appalling also, and the cost in terms 
of lives, property, and liberty of a defeated and subjugated nation 
defies computation. We therefore must assume the cost, high though 
it may be, of survival. 

I note herewith six basic principles of procedure toward the goal 
of a realistic civilian defense. 

(a) Dispersal of key industries for vital civilian services and mili- 
tary production, is imperative. 

(6) Critical bottlenecks in transportation must be eliminated to 
prevent paralysis, in the transportation of goods and people. 

(c) Sensible evacuation plans, within available warning-time, 
must be rapidly consumated. 

(7) A comprehenhive program of shelter and care for evacuees 
must be established. 

(e) A frank and complete educational program for every citizen 
on the whole subject of weapon effects and his individual duties and 
responsibilities, in case of attack. 

(f) An integrated program of Federal and local legislation to in- 
sure participation and enforce compliance with master plans of civil- 
ian defense in each target area. 

No attempt has been made to work out in detail the complex of 
problems which faces our Nation in this day when our survival is 
threatened. If the problem is faced honestly, I have no doubt that 
the ingenuity and productivity of our people will find the answers. 
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We must have leadership at the highest level, and a vigorous attack 
on the problem by those responsible for the preservation of our 
Nation. 

I believe at this time only the President can give us the leadership 
that is necessary to this program. Only the President can give to our 
people the sense of urgency necessary to secure the support of public 
opinion. Only the President can break the log jam of public con- 
fusion and indifference on the part of an uninformed populace. Only 
the President can approve a realistic program of civilian defense. 

In this field I think that there is a great vacuum of understanding. 
The responsibility under our Constitution for the preservation of our 
Nation lies at the door of the President who is also our Commander in 
Chief. Ifthe weapons which I have described are in existence and our 
scientists and observers, and they number in the hundreds and thou- 
sands, will testify that they are, and if the chance of interception is as 
small as expert Air Force witnesses before our congressional commit- 
tees have testified, then it is obvious that weapon carriers will get 
through and these types of weapons will be dropped. 

In the face of this undeniable set of facts I cannot understand the 
apathy and indifference on the part of the President of the United 
States in bringing to the American people the facts about the impact 
of these weapons and I cannot understand his failure to take leader 
ship, Federal leadership, in the formulating of target area defense 
plans—and again I say that target areas transgress city, county, and 
State lines, and therefore there must be, of necessity, a leadership on 
a Federal level, with cooperation, of course, from local and State 
political subdivisions. 

The States must pass and the counties and cities must pass imple- 
menting legislation to an overall Federal effort. 

The only reason that I know of that I can even begin to hazard as to 
why we have not that leadership, why he has not taken this leadership, 
is because it would affect the budget, it would require the expenditure 
of several billions of dollars a year until we got into a position where 
the target area people would have a chance of survival. 

Last week we passed a bill of over $31 billion for military defense 
expenditures. I would rather have seen $26 billion for military de- 
fense expenditures and $5 billion set aside for civilian defense, than 
to have seen it go through in the shape it did, or in the $31 billion total 
for military expenditures. 

[ do not advocate the reduction of our military defense expenditures, 
I am not here for that purpose, but I would advocate in addition to 
our military defense expenditures a realistic budget for civilian de- 
fense based on a realistic plan. 

Up to this date, the Director of our Civilian Defense, Mr. Val Peter- 
son, has not come forward to congressional committees or to the public 
with an admission of the Federal responsibility, nor with any initiative 
in giving leadership on a Federal basis to the cities, counties, and States 
that need this overall target area leadership. 

[ call to the attention of this committee that the recent governors’ 
conference in Washington passed a resolution in regard to the Federal 
Government taking over a larger share of the responsibility, and in my 
my own State of California both houses of the legislature have frankly 
thrown up their hands as far as State financing and State planning 
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are concerned and have passed resolutions through both bodies calling 
upon the Federal Government to assume this coordinate responsibility 
with the military responsibility for our national preservation. 

Now, in addition to the lack of Presidential leadership and the as- 
sumption of Federal responsibility in this field, I think that the Con- 
gress has a responsibility, too, which it has not discharged. 

The national welfare and defense is part of the congressional area 
of responsibility and if we cannot get a program formulated from the 
executive branch, I believe it is up to the Congress to formulate the 
proper kind of a program and lay it before the executive branch for 
consideration in the form of legislation. 

Particularly, in my opinion, does this responsibility rest on the 
Committees on Armed Services, the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, of which I am a member, and the Committee on Government 
Operations of both House and Senate—and I happen to be a member 
of the Government Operations Committee, too. 

This responsibility is peculiarly theirs because of their access to 
classified information on weapon effects and their legislative respon- 
sibility. I have tried to discharge my part of that responsibility by 
repeated statements of the type I am making today both in public 
and on the floor of the House and by the introduction over the last 
5 years of legislation which would seek to place the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration on a Cabinet level. I believe that it merits that 
attention, and I am sorry to say that my bills have not received com- 
mittee approval as yet. 

Two other important principles must be accepted, in my opinion, 
if we are to have a realistic plan of civilian defense, which will receive 
public approval and implementation. 

The first principle is the acceptance, by the Federal Government, of 
the primary responsibility for direction and financing. Civilian de- 
fense is just as important as military defense in the interest of national 
survival in the atomic-hydrogen age. The expense of civilian defense 
must be borne“as a Federal ‘responsibility, the same as our military 
expense, because of this identity of purpose. That might well be 
called the second principle and I will add a third principle. 

The third principle is the acceptance of the need for universal par- 
ticipation, on the part of all citizens, under the compulsion of legal 
requirement, through Federal and local law and ordnance. 

‘rom my background of 10 years’ experience on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and having witnessed most of the important 
tests, I believe I can speak with some authority on this particular sub- 
ject, and I say that unless we face up to the realities of the hazards 
of the atomic-hydrogen age, we are living in a fool’s paradise and we 
are gambling with our national survival. 

(Statements submitted by Mr. Holifield are as follows :) 


Appress BY Hon. Cuet Ho.uirrecp (DemMocRatT, CALIFORNIA) BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 
1955, WASHINeTON, D. C. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE—A FEDERAL OBLIGATION IN THE ATOMIC-HYDROGEN AGE 


It is a great pleasure to appear before an organization with a deserved repu- 
tation for facing up to the hard problems of National Survival. 

My remarks will be brief and blunt. They concern the problem of civil defense 
against nuclear attack. Twenty days are needed to explore this subject: 20 
minutes allows only the expression of a few vital principles. 
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Today, the rules of the Soviet Union have in being a growing stockpile of 
both atomic and hydrogen bombs. They have in being the planes needed to de- 
liver these bombs against our American cities. Today—not next year, but 
today—we must go on the assumption that the Soviet dictators have it in their 
power to attack every major center of population within the United States. 
Today—not next year, but today—the costs of such an attack would probably 
be reckoned, not in millions, but in tens of millions of American casualties. 

| have consistently advocted the strongest possible continental defense—the 
most effective program attainable for detecting, intercepting, and destroying 
enemy bomber formations. But our existing continental defenses—according to 
official and publicly released air force testimony—could not turn back more than 
a fraction of an attacking air fleet. Enough planes would penetrate our defenses 
to inflict ruinous damage upon our nation. 

Within a relatively few years, in addition, the Soviets will in all likelihood 
produce the intercontinental ballistic missile. Such a weapon could travel from 
Russian bases to the heartland of America in a matter of minutes, at speeds and 
altitudes making interception almost hopeless. Future planning must consider 
this prospect. 

A realistic policy for national survival in the atomic age must assume that a 
large-scale enemy nuclear attack—resolutely pressed home—would reach the 
majority of its intended targets—either today, or in the future. We need the 
strongest possible continental defenses—yes. But let us realize that such de- 
fenses can do no more than blunt the edge of an enemy attack. 

In the preatomic age, our national military strategy could be built around a 
first and second line of defense. The vast stretches of the Atlantic and Pacific 
stood between the cities and industries of America and the military machines of 
our potential enemies. If attacked, we could trade space for time. We could 
use our forces and munitions in being to blunt the armed spearheads of an aggres- 
sor while, protected by two oceans, the tremendous industrial capacity of Amer- 
ica—our second line of defense—could be turned to the output of the tanks and 
planes and guns needed by our armed forces. 

Not so today, however, today, our industries would be exposed to direct attack 
from the very outset of a conflict. In a matter of a few days, or even a few 
hours, our cities and factories could suffer more destruction than was inflicted 
on England or Germany throughout the 6 years of World War II. With our 
industries largely destroyed, the flow of munitions to our fighting forces would 
quickly become a mere trickle, and then stop completely, leaving our fighting 
men armed only with raw courage. 

In this age of nuclear weapons and jet bombers, there can no longer be a first 
and second line of defense. There is only one line of defense—total defense. 
It is a line that involves both military and civil defense. It is a line that runs 
through the cities and industries of America. We are ali part of this line 
civilian and military, eastern and western hemispheres. Wherever free men 
live, work, or man the domestic machinery or military outposts we are one—one 
in exposure to danger—one in responsibility to defend our institutions. 

This is the reality confornting us today. What are we doing about it? 

Our existing civil-defense program—our program for minimizing casualties 
following an enemy attack, and for restoring defense production as quickly as 
possible—is tragically inadequate. We do not have today—and there is today 
no prospect of us having—the bare minimum of protection our cities and indus- 
tries would need to keep a nuclear Pearl Harbor from dealing us a terrible, pos- 
sibly mortal, blow. 

Why is this? The Congress—on both sides of the aisle—does not lack for wise 
and patriotic legislators, ready to adopt the programs, and vote the appropria- 
tions, needed to keep us alive and free. And yet the Congress has appropriated 
only token sums for civil defense. The American people have time and again 
demonstrated their willingness to support the policies required for national sur- 
vival—no matter what the cost in dollars and sacrifice. And yet their attitude 
toward civil defense is one of boredom, skepticism, and indifference, why? 

Here is my own answer to this question. I am convinced that most Ameri- 
cans—and most of their elected officials as well—do not now begin to appreciate 
the appalling vulnerability of our cities and industries against atomic-hydrogen 
attack. They do not understand the present danger because they have net been 
given the facts which would enable them to understand it. 

Those who do know the true nature of the Soviet air-atomic threat also know 
that our existing civil-defense program could not begin to cope with it. Many 
in the Congress, let us acknowledge it, frankly, now feel that voting appropria- 
tions for civil defense is the equivalent of throwing good money after bad. 
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Now the American people and their elected officials are not cowards, and they 
are not stupid. If you tell them that our present civil-defense effort, or anything 
like it, can meet the challenge of Soviet air-atomic power, do not be dismayed 
or surprised if they appear skeptical. Give them no facts, or sugar-coated facts, 
concerning the present danger, and they will reach wrong conclusions. Give 
them the hard facts concerning this danger, and what is required to meet it, and 
they will reach wise conclusions. Come before the American people with a real- 
rather than a token—civil-defense program, and they will support it. 

Let me be specific regarding one vital area of information now withheld from 
the American people. You will remember that during the hydrogen tests held 
last spring in our Pacific proving grounds a group of Japanese fishermen on a 
trawler situated far from the test island of one of the shots were exposed to 
radioactive fallout. This same fallout forced the evacuation of Marshall 
Islanders and United States military personnel from atolis located more than 
100 miles from the ground zero of the test. The implications of this for civil! 
defense should be obvious to all. If a hydrogen test held in the Pacific forced 
us to evacuate an area covering thousands of square miles, does not it follow 
that radioactive fallout from a Soviet hydrogen bomb exploded in Washington 
might require us to evacuate Baltimore and Philadelphia? This conclusion is 
based, not upon military secrets, but upon a simple exercise in geography. It is 
a possibility which should be apparent to any person reading the public accounts 
of last spring’s tests. Yet, almost a full year after these tests, there has yet 
to be a single announcement from the AEC, from the Federal Defense Adminis- 
tration, or from the President concerning the implications of radioactive fallout 
for civil defense. I would myself like nothing better than to tell you the full 
and complete story of radioactive fallout, but I cannot—because security now re- 
quires my lips to be sealed. 

With all possible earnestness I urge that the President of the United States— 
who alone commands the authority needed to put this problem in proper perspec- 
tive—immediately tell the American people the facts concerning radioactive fall- 
out. Without such facts there can be no realistic civil-defense program. 

To my way of thinking, there is nothing mysterious or complicated about the 
shortcomings of our present civil-defense effort, and there are constructive things 
which can be done to remedy them. Our existing civil-defense program depends 
primarily on local resources and volunteer workers. A realistic program, in my 
opinion, must depend largely on Federal resources, and a vastly increased full- 
time civil defense corps. It must also be based on regional planning and unified 
coordination with vital military functions. 

When the biggest weapon in the arsenals of the world was a 2-ton block- 
buster, a civil-defense prdgram run primarily by our cities made real sense. 
When we thought in terms of Hiroshima-type atomic weapons, it was still 
possible to argue that the burdens of a civil-defense program should be borne 
primarily by our cities and States, with the Federal Government lending minor 
financial assistance and simply playing the role of an overall coordinator or 
adviser. 

But this is an age of thermonuclear weapons. If a single hydrogen weapon 
were dropped on New York City, ail the resources of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States would have to be mobolized in minimizing the effects of 
the attack. 

We do not ask the city of New York to purchase, maintain, and operate the 
fighter squadrons charged with defending the local New York area. Neither 
do we ask the citizens of my own city, Los Angeles, to purchase and operate the 
Nike batteries which will be used for its military defense. Instead, we recognize 
that the problem of providing active defenses for our individual cities is properly 
a national—Federal responsibility. 

The same logic calls for making civil-defense primarily a national responsi- 
bility. Local resources and volunteer workers must naturally be used wherever 
possible, and no sensible person could propose creating a huge Federal civil- 
defense bureaucracy. Let us face it, however. Our cities and States—without 
major Federal assistance—simply cannot provide emergency housing, feeding, 
and medical services to survivors in target areas, after an atomic-hydrogen 
attack. Federal coordination of civilian defense and production problems, with 
military functions in a given target area, is imperative. The alternative is chaos 
for both. The Soviet air-atomie menace is a national danger—and we must 
meet it on the national level. 

Simple logic should carry us a step further. We do not expect part-time 
volunteer workers to man our interceptor aircraft, our guided-missile battalions, 
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or the antiaircraft guns which ring our critical target areas. We realize instead 
that these are highly skilled activities, requiring the service of full-time fully 
trained personnel. 

An equal degree of skill would be required to minimize easualties and dam- 
age following an attack against our cities. It is no discredit to the thousands 
of Americans now serving as civil-defense volunteers to say that the problem 
of civil defense is simply too vast, and too complex, to be dealt with by an 
organization based primarily on volunteer help and local funds. 

The concept of Federal responsibility for civil defense embraces far-reaching 
programs for utilizing national resources to provide emergency shelters, vital 
supplies of food, water, and medicines, protection of industrial facilities, and 
trained manpower. 

Trained manpower to cope with widespread disaster is crucial in civilian- 
defense programs. All Americans will be called upon to make sacrifices and to 
discharge their individual responsibilities in a plan for national survival. We 
need no less than a universal system of training for civilian defense. 

Those who are unable to serve in the military forces may be called upon to 
serve in the Civil Defense Corps. Pach year many thousands of young Amer- 
icans are rejected for military services because of minor physical handicaps. But 
a handicap disqualifying a young man for possible frontline combat duty need not 
disqualify him for an extremely vital role in our civil-defense effort. I say that 
we should ask such men to render a special service in our civil-defense program. 
They should be paid of course for the value of services rendered. This is the 
obvious way to lessen present inequality of sacrifice by giving such rejected 
draftees an opportunity to render our nation services of great value. Here is the 
obvious way to create a full-time trained civil-defense organization without ruin- 
ous expenditure. At the same time, it would provide professional guidance to 
our indispensable volunteer workers. 

One final point. Last year, the Congress appropriated almost $50 billion for 
the military defenses of our Nation. It appropriated little more than $50 mil- 
lion for the civil defense of our nation. If civil defense is worth anything at all, 
I say it is worth more than one out of every thousand dollars we spend for 
national security. We are not going to create an effective civil defense through 
the kind of appropriations which the Congress has been voting for this purpose 
over the past 5 years. Military defense in the atomic age cannot be bought in 
bargain basements. Neither can civil defense. 

It is crystal-clear, however, that the Congress will not vote larger sums for 
civil defense unless both our legislators and their constituents understand why 
these expenditures are necessary. To say this fs to say again that the heart 
problem of civil defense is a problem of education—a problem of getting the 
facts home to the American people, so that they will not only passively sup- 
port, but actively demand, a real civil defense. Suppression of the facts re- 
garding atomic-hydrogen weapon effects is not only an insane policy of self- 
deception but it is a threat to national survival. 

All our history shows that the American people do not want to be spoon-fed 
or molly-coddled by misguided, even if well-inteutioned, public officials. All our 
history shows that our people will support adequate national-security programs, 
and the expenditures required for them, once they understand why such pro- 
grams are necessary. 

The American Legion, to its great credit, has never courted short-term popu- 
larity at the cost of long-term danger to our Nation. This organization has never 
believed that the American people will panic if told the truth about national 
hazards. This organization knows that we need an informed America, to build 
a secure America. 

We need a strong movement today throughout America which will arouse the 
people to their danger. We need a strong national voice which will demand 
the disclosure of the ugly facts about atomic-hydrogen weapon effects. 

We need, in short, the leadership of the American Legion. 

We need its help in creating the kind of civil defense that offers the best 
method of protecting our urban areas. 

i know of no greater service which the American Legion could make to the 
Nation it has fought to preserve in the past, than to spearhead that national 
movement. Again and again in the past, the American Legion has earned the 
gratitude of our couuntry by speaking out bluntly and courageously on the great 
issues Of national defense. It is now time for the American Legion to speak 
out on civil defense. Now, while there is sand left in the hourglass of time. 


Speak out boldly, speak out loudly, and speak out quickly—the very survival 
of our Nation is at stake. 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


PURPOSES 
1. Preservation of life 
2. Continuity of production 

The primary purpose for military expenditures is the preservation of the life 
and liberties of our citizens. Since the end of World War II (fiscal years 1946- 
55) $313,010 million have been spent in the military field, but less than 
$244,610,000 (fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1955) has been spent in the 
civilian-defense field. 

Revaluation of our problem of national defense must be made in view of 
scientific and technological advances since the end of World War II. Two prin- 
cipal developments should concern us. 

(a) Drastic reduction of the factor of space in relation to time. 
(b) Increase in weapon power. 

At the end of World War II, our fastest bomber plane speed was 250 miles 
per hour. Our fastest fighter plane speed was 400 miles per hour. 

Today our jet bombers attain speeds in excess of 600 miles per hour. Speeds 
in excess of the speed of sound (760 miles per hour) are known to be possessed 
by fighter planes. 

Transocean flight with or without refueling, coupled with near or supersonic 
speed, changes many facets of offense and defense as practiced in World War II. 

The increase in weapon power has been much greater than the change in the 
time and space factor. This increase has been so great that even the revealed 
degree of increase, challenges credulity. 

The 2,000-pound TNT blockbuster has been replaced by atomic-hydrogen bombs 
which release TNT power in the range of millions of tons. “Blockbusters” have 
been replaced by “city-vapor‘zers.” 

Cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Washington, 
D. C., are today vulnerable to complete paralysis and possibly to complete elimi- 
nation as a residential and industrial factor in a future war, by the explosion of 
one or, in some instances, possibly two of these terrible atomic-hydrogen bombs. 

The use, by an aggressor, of supersonic speed in delivery of these powerful 
weapons, makes previous concepts of national defense obsolete. 

National defense against attack becomes so difficult therefore, that many peo- 
ple, believing it impossible, become apathetic or fatalistic. 

Certainly, no one can, at this time, suggest a complete or “pat” solution. But 
a challenge for survival to our citizens and free institutions cannot be met with 
“folded hands.” 

To surrender without a struggle would prove us unworthy of life and liberty. 

Therefore, we must face up to this new and terrible challenge which science 
and industrial techniques have spawned. The cost in dollars or human effort, 
whatever it may be, will be less than the value of life or the penalties of slavery. 

We must understand the problem before we can discuss possible solutions. 

National defense in the atomic-hydrogen age requires a total effort on the part 
of all citizens to a degree never before contemplated. There can be no front 
line and protected rear area, as in the past. The citizen in an industrial area 
is as liable to be in a military target as the military enlistee on a military instal- 
lation. 

National defense, therefore, means total defense and will require total, or near 
total, participation if we are to survive. 

Our military experts have listed 74 critical target areas in the United States 
for possible enemy attack. These target areas are our first priority civilian 
defense problems, although there are others of a secondary nature (approxi- 
mately 154). These target areas in most instances are zones which transgress 
single city, county, and sometimes State lines. The concept of our civilian- 
defense law of 1950, which placed financial responsibility on local political sub- 
divisions, and on voluntary participation of citizens, is now inadequate and 
obsolete. 

The increase in weapon effect, which can jeopardize life in an area as large 
as 8,000 square miles, places responsibility undeniably on the Federal level. 

To rely on voluntary participation of citizens is unrealistic, foolhardy and 
ean but endanger our chance of national, as well as individual, survival. No 
one deplores this necessity for further “regimentation” more than your speaker. 
I see no alternative when faced with the hazards of atomic-hydrogen attack. 
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If we willingly submit to police, fire, and sanitation laws in the interest of 
the common welfare, certainly it is not unreasonable to face the necessity for 
compulsory participation in civilian defense and compliance with such local 
and Federal laws deemed by our democratic law making bodies, to be necessary 
for personal and national survival. 

The production of goods for civilian and military use in wartime must con- 
tinue and, in fact, be accelerated, if civilians live, if a war is to be waged and 
victory won. 

In the atomic-hydrogen age of total war (including attack on civilian areas) 
this seems difficult, if not impossible. But if we are to survive, difficulties must 
be overcome and the seemingly impossible must be made possible. 

When we contemplate solutions, we are appalled by the costs involved. But 
the cost of war is appalling also, and the cost in terms of lives, property and 
liberty of a defeated and subjugated nation defies computation. We therefore 
must assume the cost, high though it may be, of survival. 

I note herewith six basic principles of procedure toward the goal of a realis- 
tic civilian defense. 

(a) Dispersal of key industries for vital civilian services and military 
production, is imperative. 

(b) Critical bottlenecks in transportation must be eliminated to pre- 
vent paralysis in the transportation of goods and people. 

(c) Sensible evacuation plans, within available warning time, must be 
rapidly consummated. 

(dad) A comprehensive program of shelter and care for evacuees must 
be established. 

(e) A frank and complete educational program for every citizen on the 
whole subject of weapon effects and his individual duties and responsibilities, 
in case of attack. 

(f) An integrated program of Federal and local legislation to insure 
participation and enforce compliance with master plans of civilian defense 
in each target area. 

No attempt has been made to work out in detail the complex of problems which 
faces our Nation in this day when our survival is threatened. If the problem is 
faced honestly, I have no doubt that the ingenuity and productivity of our people 
will find the answers. 

We must have leadership at the highest level, and a vigorous attack on the 
problem of those responsible for the preservation of our Nation. 

Only the President can give that leadership. Only the President can give 
to our people the sense of urgency necessary to secure the support of public 
opinion. Only the President can break the logjam of public confusion and indif- 
ference on the part of an uninformed populace. Only the President can approve 
a realistic program of civilian defense. 

The Congress has a responsibility too, which, I regret to say, has not been 
discharged. The national welfare and defense is part of the congressional area 
of responsibility. Particularly, in my opinion, is this responsibility resting on 
the committees on armed services, atomic energy and Government operations. 
This responsibility is peculiarly theirs because of their access to classified 
information on weapon effects and their legislative responsibility. 

Two other important principles must be accepted, in my opinion, if we aré to 
have a realistic plan of civilian defense, which will receive public approval and 
implementation. 

The first principle is the acceptance, by the Federal Government, of the pri- 
mary responsibility for direction and financing. Civilian defense is just as im- 
portant as military defense in the interest of national survival in the atomic- 
hydrogen age. The expense of civilian defense must be borne as a Federal 
responsibility, the same as our military expense, because of this identity of 
purpose. 

The second principle is the acceptance of the need for universal participation, 
on the part of all citizens, under the compulsion of legal requirement, through 
Federal and local law and ordinance. 

Unless we face up to these realities of the hazards of the atomic-hydrogen age, 
we are living in a fool’s paradise and we are gambling with our national survival. 
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Appress BY Hon. Cuet Howirrerp (DEMocRAT, CALIFORNIA) BEFORE THE Ferp- 
ERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS ON THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1955, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


SURVIVAL IN THE ATOMIC-HYDROGEN AGE 


The previous speakers have painted a graphic picture of the physical and 
biological hazards involved in the exposure of humans to unsafe levels of radia- 
tion. Existing information indicates that such conditions might occur even as 
a result of repeated test explosions of atomic and hydrogen weapons. It requires 
little imagination to envision the horrors resulting from radiation let loose in a 
nuclear war. 

Let us, therefore, explore alternatives to the mass killings of peoples and the 
mutual destruction of powers that would engage in such conflict. Here we move 
from the findings of science to the realm of national policy. 

We talk calmly, but there is a grim and desperate urgency about the task that 
confronts our Nation: How to establish the conditions for a durable peace, how 
to survive atomic-hydrogen age. 

Our discussion would be idle if it had any other premise than that the Russians 
are in a position to carry out a large-scale attack on the continental United 
States. 

Perhaps they lag behind us in the art and industry of nuclear weapons. 

Perhaps their stockpile of atomic and hydrogen bombs is small compared to 
ours. 

Perhaps it will take 2 to 4 years, as Winston Churchill suggested last month 
in the House of Commons, for the Soviets to have the more advanced weapons 
and the full means to deliver them on North American targets. 

At best we can only speculate about the margin of difference. A durable 
policy for peace cannot rest on such speculation. The safety of the Nation and 
the destiny of mankind cannot hang on those fleeting moments when we enjoy 
a supposed superiority in nuclear weapons. 

Time is running out with a vengeance. Indeed, we may have reached the 
point already when the concept of an armament race becomes meaningless. The 
nation in the lead gains nothing when its rival has enough bombs to lay waste 
great centers of industry and population. 

For the H-bomb is not “like other bombs, only bigger.” Its effect is of a new 
order of magnitude, a new quality of destruction. 

Informed persons have assumed that 40 hydrogen bombs, exploded over a 
period of 3 days, would bring the radioactivity to a level dangerous for all forms 
of life over two-thirds of the United States, or a similar area in Soviet Russia. 

What can it avail either power to be the proud possessor of 80 or 100 or 1,000 
bombs, if 40 will do the work? 

Civil defense, in the face of the deadly threat of atomic-hydrogen attack, is an 
inescapable need of the times. So far, our thinking and planning in this field 
has been of the most rudimentary kind. The present state of our civilian defense 
is pitifully inadequate. 

We should harbor no illusions, however, that civilian defense, even at a peak 
of efficiency, can do more than reduce in some as yet unknown measure the 
enormous casualties following an assault with nuclear weapons. Consider even 
the few facts made public about nuclear explosions. 

When a hydrogen bomb of the H-bomb type falls, there is a cigar-shaped area 
of 7,000 to 8,000 square miles which will be covered with radioactive fallout. 
Surrounding ground zero, the point of direct impact, there is an area of several 
square miles in which no type of protection can prevent the immediate death 
of practically all people as a result of blast, heat, and initial radiation. 

Unfortunately, the people in the second area surrounding the site of the 
explosion cannot be helped much either. In this area most of the danger is from 
primary and secondary radiation, with additional trouble from blast and fire. 
The only safe solution, therefore, for people in the primary and secondary zones 
is speedy evacuation. 

In the third, or peripheral, area surrounding ground zero, there would be 
many people who could be saved by knowing the limited precautions which can 
be taken against radioactive fallout, which is the chief hazard here, They 
could be helped by receiving first-aid treatment and by being provided with food 
and shelter. Evacuated people from the first and second zones would, of course, 
swell the number to be cared for. 

One has but to consider the after effects of radioactive fallout to realize our 
helplessness in trying to aid people in the stricken areas. The method advocated 
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to escape radiation effects is to take cover for 36 hours. But what type of 
“cover” can give complete protection? Admiral Strauss’ statement of February 
15, 1955, conceded that the air one breathed and the food one ate might produce 
internal radiation, even if shelter had protected the outside of the body from 
the falling radioactive dust of a nuclear explosion. Obviously the problem of 
“cover” protection is complicated. 

Another method widely advocated by the civil-defense authorities is mass 
evacuation. When one takes into account that an H-bomb of the 1952 type 
creates a fireball of 3% miles’ diameter of total destruction (about 9 square 
miles), that roads will be obstructed for tens of miles surrounding this area, 
and that, therefore, evacuation has to be completed before the bomb explodes, 
even then the evacuation will be truly dependent upon adequate advance warn- 
ing time as well as “which way the wind blows.” This involves the protection 
of people living in a cigar-shaped fallout area of possibly 8,000 square miles. 

To summarize, a number of people, depending on the degree of successful 
evacuation in the first two areas and a larger group in the third area undoubt- 
edly would benefit from a realistic civil defense program. However, the effec- 
tiveness of civil defense has definite limits and, as now constituted, civil defense 
offers virtually no protection. 

Variation in fallout due to erratic wind currents makes it difficult to say 
how effective planned dispersal of our cities would be in civilian defense. Dis- 
persal, at least, would make our concentrated industrial centers less attractive 
as bomb targets. The difficulties are that removal of existing plants would be 
unrealistic and ruinous to the economy, and planning of new developments in 
satellite cities faces many obstacles. 

It should be remember that my comments on radioactive effect are based on 
the hydrogen bomb. The United States, in its nuclear weapon development, 
has not sought to obtain the maximum effects of radioactive fallout. Other 
powers, bent on our destruction, might seek to maximize secondary radiation 
effects, even to the extent of using radiological warfare: The creation of large 
radioactive clouds, released along the sea coast, to be spread over the country 
in the direction of the prevailing winds is, of course, a possible hazard. 

A common assumption in our planning for military preparedness and mobili- 
zation against enemy attack is that our productive capacity and technological 
supremacy finally will prevail over the enemy. Since our centers of production 
are now the logical focus of enemy attack in nuclear war, with the enormous ex- 
tent of devastation just described, the assumption is no longer a factor upon 
which we can rely. It has been calculated that H-bomb ash would keep bombed 
cities idle from 1 to 3 months. 

No doubt this idea of reliance on our productive capacity as the ultimate 
means of victory will die hard in America. After all, in the past we have always 
thought that in the long run we could outproduce the enemy. 

We must remind ourselves again and again, however, that in an era of revolu- 
tionary new types of weapons, of which a single one can vaporize a city and 
possibly paralyze a whole State, this postulate no longer holds. The tendency 
of men in our highest offices as well as our military chieftains to describe these 
new weapons as “just a bigger bomb” or to put them in the category of “con- 
ventional weapons” in my opinion is terribly wrong. These weapons can never 
be considered “conventional weapons” in accepted sense of the word. The magni- 
tude of their destructive power, the psychological impact on people’s minds and 
allegiances, as well as the probability of triggering a full-scale war waged with 
hydrogen-type weapons make their consideration as “conventional” basically 
and tragically unacceptable. . 

Neither can we rely upon the concept of establishing ourselves behind im- 
pregnable defenses, as we probably could have in times gone by. The strength- 
ening of our continental defenses, like civilian defese measures, is an inescapable 
need of our times. Yet here again informed opinion is that the best continental 
defeses known to scientists can intercept but a fraction of the number of H-bomb- 
carrying planes which would be sent against us. 

In a few years the possibilities of interception will become even less promis- 
ing when. intercontinental missiles are produced on a practical seale. Such 
weapons could travel from one country to the heart of another at speeds and 
altitudes which would make interception almost impossible. 

Thus we stand at the threshold of the time in history when the science and 
technology of destruction outrun those of protection. In the face of this awful 
and continuing threat to our survival, it is not surprising that some have fallen 
back on the desperate recourse of preventive war as a possible solution of the 
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problem. Such a war cannot be defended on moral grounds; it is repugnant to 
American traditions, and it would not be accepted by our allies. 

The great danger in the growing armory ef atomic-hydrogen weapons in both 
the United States and Soviet Russia is that both sides will increase their arma- 
ments until finally a preventive war will seem imperative to one side or the 
other, thus leading to the holocaust that everyone fears and no one wants. Such 
a war might be precipitated by a minor incident or by a desperate decision of 
fanatical leaders unrestrained by moral or spiritual tenets. 

Winston Churchill, in his classic address to the House of Commons, empha- 
sized the deterrent value of mass destruction weapons, when the United States 
and Soviet Russia would be ranged against each other with stockpiles of hydro- 
gen bombs too terrible for either to use. In his memorable words: 

“Then it may well be that we shall by a process of sublime irony have reached 
a stage in this story where safety will be the sturdy child of terror, and survival 
the twin brother of annihilation.” 

In Mr. Churchill’s concept, the deterrent value of “mutual terror” presupposes 
that the danger is fully understood by persons on both sides who have the power 
to control events. That is why he stressed the importance of a top-level con- 
ference by the leaders, where the facts could be laid bluntly on the table. 

I, for one, would be more optimistic about the outcome of such a conference 
if behind the deliberations of the leaders lay the massive weight of public under- 
standing in all countries as to the actual horrors that the new weapons could 
loose upon the earth. 

The peoples of the world must be given all available information regarding 
danger to life from exposure to the blast, fire, and, in particular, radiation, 
resulting from nuclear explosions, both in test demonstrations and in war. 

Our own Government has been remiss in this respect. Ten months were al- 
lowed to elapse between the large scale H-bomb tests held last March, and the 
first information about the results given to the people. All governmental agen- 
cies in this country must be mobilized to achieve this important educational objec- 
tive. But the President alone is in a position to command the Nation’s attention 
and to drive home the awful consequences of nuclear war. 

I suggest that the President make a series of television and radio talks devoted 
to this task. I submit earnestly that no task of the President can be more im- 
portant than the prevention of atomic-hydrogen war. 

The voice of the United States must reach beyond these shores, to be heard 
by the peoples of nations struggling to be free, to be heard even by the citizens 
of Soviet Russia. It may be that we can convey to the Russians what their 
own leaders dare not tell them, and in so doing enlist those downtrodden people 
in the crusade for world peace. The will to survive is the common impulse of 
mankind. 

We must speak to the world through the forum of the United Nations and 
through the agencies of economic aid that have been established, persuading the 
“undecided” countries that they can improve their living standards without having 
to accept Communist doctrine. 

The United Nations atomic pool plan for development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, initiated by the United States, offers great promise in this direc- 
tion. It must be supported and enlarged to include an increasing number of coun- 
tries. It must not become the vehicle of political expediency, empty of real 
accomplishment. 

Through the instrument of the United Nations, atomic energy can be trans- 
formed from the symbol of death and destruction to the symbol of peaceful endea- 
vor,and hope of oppressed millions for a better life. 

Hand in hand with the encouragement of the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
throughout the world must go our constant and unremitting effort to find the 
basis of international agreement on the limitation and ultimate end of nuclear 
armament. 

This is a goal that must be approached step by step, each one animated by a 
sincere desire for cooperation and sufficient means to insure that agreements 
in good faith are maintained. 

No matter how difficult the task and how discouraging the setbacks, the United 
States must strive through the United Nations to achieve the goal of world 
peace. It is high time we stopped treating that world organization as an orphan. 
We need to display a new energy and initiative in strengthening the United 
Nations and in utilizing its specialized agencies. 
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The U. N. must be able to enforce its decisions. Proclamations are not enough. 
A world police force, composed of men of all nations, is a necessary feature of 
this worldwide organization. ; 

In the struggle between freedom and tyranny, we Americans must convince 
the nations of the world that the United States is aware of the dangers of the 
world situation; that the United States believes that peace can be preserved by 
increased action ; and that the United States, through its membership in the U. N., 
can and will take strong action for peace. 

Perhaps what I have said is more a profession of faith than a proposal to 
solve specific problems. But I think today we need a reaffirmation of faith in 
the principle of the United Nations before we can get down to the hard details 
of negotiation, which is the business of statesmen and diplomats. 

Without that faith, honest negotiation gives way to clever maneuvering and 
idle or blustering talk. Then we fall back on the same ruinous race of arms, 
and threaten to make a civilization a cemetery. 

As I see it, mankind has a better destiny. 

Senator Keravver. Congressman Holifield, I think you have made 
an excellent presentation. You have minced no words in picturing the 
seriousness of this problem and the apathy of the people and the lack 
of appreciation of the necesity of doing something about it on the part 
of the Executive and the Congress, too. 

I think Congressman Holifield is in a unique position in being able 
to speak with a great deal of authority on this subject. I think the 
six points that you have made pretty well summarize the avenues of 
activity that we have got to strive at. As of now, many commendable 
things have been done but considering the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, they are rather inconsequential. 

I support that you would agree that at the time the civil defense 
bill was written back in 1950, of course, we were in a new field and it is 
difficult to know what might develop, but as of that time the interest 
was in an atomic bomb which would create a great deal of destruc- 
tion inside, or immediately adjacent to, a target area. 

But now, with the hydrogen bomb, the problem is fallout, and the 
increased speed of methods of transportation for carrying the bomb, 
when you take those into consideration then you do have more than 
just a local problem. Would you not agree ? 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. We were dealing at that time with a concept of 
between 20 and 35 to 40 million tons of TNT explosive in 1 bomb, 
a very large and cumbersome bomb which had to be carried by a plane 
of the equivalent size of our B-29 or B-36. 

Today we have developed the atomic bomb itself, in the words of 
the President, to more than 400,000 or 500.000 tons and we have de- 
veloped the hydrogen weapon into the field of several million tons of 
T'NT equivalent. 

Now, this has occurred in the short period of, you might say, 3 
years since November 1952. , 

And, speaking specifically of the hydrogen development, some 9 

months after we exploded the first hydrogen device in the Pacific, 
our monitoring devices picked up the residue of a hydrogen bomb that 
was exploded behind the Curtain in the U.S. S. R. So, we are under 
no illusions, if we can depend upon the best scientific advice, that Rus- 
sia has both the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bombs. 
_ And certainly, after the release of the information within the last 
lew days of the new improved type of Russian planes similar to our 
P-62, our latest P-62 and our jet-type bomber, B-47, we should be 
under no illusion as to their deliverability. 
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The allied nations, our friends in the Free World, in many instances 
are within less than 1 hour of Soviet bases from which these planes 
could take off. Im my opinion, we are within a matter of, and I will be 
conservative when I say this, less than 10 hours 

And I point out at this time that although we do have a partial radar 
range to protect our Nation, that planes coming in at tree-top level are 
not visible on a radar screen, if they come under the 500- or 600-foot 
level of radar pickup. 

I point out also that the Soviet nation has probably the greatest 
number of submarines of any nation in existence today. There m: Ly 
exist at this time the possibility of launching guided missiles with 
atomic warheads from the decks of a Soviet submarine off our shores. 
If that capability does not exist today, then in my humble opinion it 
will exist within the matter of a very few months or years. 

These are some of the hazards that we face today. 

Now, the fact that we cannot prevent attack is used as a base for a 
fe eling of futility, but I do not think that this feeling would be as 
much abroad in the land today if the people were given sensible 
things to do, if they were given a reasonable plan, oe if they were 
given the leadership and the aid that is necessary to give them hope. 

[t is only when people lose hope that they throw up their hands in 
a spirit of futility, and my plea today is that the fact of the atomic 
and hydrogen age and the ampact of its weapons be so thoroughly 
grounded in the “minds of our people and therefore in the people of 
all the world that they will realize that there can be no victor in a 
future war, there can only be a few survivors 

I firmly believe that if we would come out frankly and tell the peo- 
ple their hazards and along with that exposure of the truth in re- 
gard to those hazards—and, believe me, these truths have not been 
fully disclosed to the American people, even though the facts that 
have been disclosed are horrible to contemplate—and if along with 

that there will be the leadership to say that the case is not hopeless 
and we can do’something to guarantee survival in case there is an 
attack, then I believe that the American people are mature enough 
that they will respond to that kind of leadership and I think that their 
response, backed up with that kind of leadership and that kind of 
direction and that kind of financing that I have described, would put 
our Nation in a position that we could continue to produce even 
though we were attacked, a position where we could continue to fight 
back and eventually win. 

Senator Kerauver. I thank you, Congressman Holifield, and I just 
wish that the people of our Nation and all members of the Congress 


and some members of the Executive, too, could have heard your 
statement. It wasa very forceful one. 


Mayor Dempesrer. I hope they read it. 
Senator Kerauver. Yes, I hope they read it, too. 








STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE R. DEMPSTER, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Senator Kerauver. Our next witness this afternoon is Mayor 
George R. Dempster, of Knoxville. I want to personally welcome 
Mayor Dempster, not only because he has given his time and effort 
to be before the subcommittee today—I know that he left important 
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matters in Knoxville and he has to go back very soon and he has gone 
to a great deal of trouble to be here—but also because he has given 
his time and effort in trying to protect the people of his city w hich is 
a target area, so designated, in the event of an attack; also because 
he is a personal fr iend of mine and a most prominent citizen from our 
State. 

As we all know, the city of Knoxville is one of the critical civil de- 
fense target areas in the United States. The city is also surrounded 
by 2 other target areas which with it form a very vital center, and 
Oak Ridge is a matter of only 15 or 20 miles to the west, and then 
to the south is the largest single aluminum manufacturing plant in 
the world, at Alcoa. 

This city and this area face the same problems as our other cities 
regarding the problems of evacuation, feeding the people, organizing 
medical care, and providing adequate protection against fallout. 

I happen to know that “Mayor Dempster has taken a very com- 
mendable lead in cooperating with and trying to work out with the 
officials of Oak Ridge and Alcoa and Maryv ille, civil defense plans 
for this entire area. 

This subcommittee has received much valuable advice from mayors 
of other large cities—from Mayor Clark of Philadelphia, Mayor 
Zeidler of Milwaukee, and this morning we heard from Mayor Bob 
Wagner of New York. 

Again, Mayor Dempster, we appreciate very much your being here. 
We appreciate your telling us the problems you have and giving us any 
suggestions as to how we at the Federal level can be of assistance. 

Mayor Dempster. Well, Senator, it is very obvious that any state- 

nent I make would be in the form of an anticlimax, after hearing an 
xnal like Congressman Holifield speak like he did. 

I am very glad that he did lead off on this, because he expressed my 
sentiments much more vividly that I could myself. 

We have been operating, as you know, in Knoxville attempting to 
set up a civil defense department there, but I am convinced after 3 
years, that it is just like sweeping the ocean back with a broom. 

It is true our appropriation was rather modest, a little over $18,000 
plus some extras that we have obtained and assistance that we got on 
buying certain equipment, city fire equipment and so forth, but even 
with all that, I am fully convinced at this time that we must go back 
to the Federal Government. 

Now, I know that the present administration is based to a great 
oxtat upon the belief that we should not come to the Great White 

Father for everything. The fact is, judging from recent statements 
in the paper, they want to get everything away from Washington, and 
they want to get out of ev erything, including the TVA, which I regret 
very much. 

But, on the other hand, this is such a stupendous thing that no city, 
no municipality and no State has any revenue, in the first place, or any 
background or experience to meet this. 

Not being a military man myself, I am not able to speak from the 
military standpoint, but I have a deep and undying admiration for 
the defense agency of the United States in the past and in the present 


be for that reason I think that this has got to be placed right in their 
ap 
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If it takes more taxes, that is all right, too. I know that the admin- 
istration, from the national level on down to the justice of the peace, 
when they go out to be elected they say, “We are going to reduce taxes. 
We will wind up building a lot of tc and the streets will be paved 
up the river for 10 miles on each side of the city and we will raise all 
the salaries of the school teachers—but we are going to reduce taxes.’ 

Well, that just does not make sense to me. I am a small manufac- 
turer there myself, and I pay my proportion of the taxes but in my 
opinion if that means more taxes, and whether that is against the 
policy of the present administration or not, if it takes an increase in 
taxes, then that is what should be done because no agency has the ability 
to assess and collect taxes on the basis that the Federal Government 

san, and I think that we are just doing a lot of wishful thinking if we 
hope we can do it any other way. 

We have a rather good setup in Knoxville. It was so good under 
the leadership of Col. Tom Goodman, who was a veteran of the last 
war, that Val Peterson took him and put him in charge of the entire 
South, including Puerto Rico, and he covers that territory periodically 
and he comes in and visits us once in a while. 

Senator Kerauver. He is the head of the regional office at Atlanta 
now, is that right? 

Mayor Dempster. That is right. And when he was with us, he had 
Colonel Warner, another veteran of World War II, a very able man, a 
university professor, and we have put him in charge and given him 
all the authority and money that we have and he has a setup down 
there that has been complimented by Governor Peterson and others, as 
being as good and perhaps better than any others in the South—even 
though, as I say, we do have a limited budget. 

But, with all of that, and whatever we can do, and I have outlined 
here, and it is rather voluminous and I do not want to burden the com- 
mittee unnecessarily, but I am sorry that I did not have any additional 
copies 

Senator Krravver. We are going to have your statement printed in 
full in the record and that will be so ordered, so you just go ahead and 
present it in your own way. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 





Organized with the judge of Knox County and the mayor of the city of Knox- 
ville as the statutory heads, a director, deputy director and administrative exec- 
utive, 2 administrative assistants, and 12 divisions each with a chief and his 
staff, plus a special staff group, the organization is operational in most fields. 

A complete warning system includes 13 sirens, a conelrad system, direct wires 
to key point attack warning station, a ground observation post with 87 trained 
volunteers and a filter center with 500 trained volunteers. 

Headquarters is equipped with a PBX with straight lines to all division chiefs 
desks in the operations room at the control center and to the 5 zone head- 
quarters, a receiver for messages on the State highway patrol frequency, a trans- 
mitter and receiver operated by volunteers in RACES, an auxiliary power unit, 
17 walkie-talkies on the sheriff’s frequency, VHF units in all fire department 

vehicles, plus those in all city police cars, county sheriff’s cars, taxicabs, and 
private business vehicles. 

Coordination with the American Red Cross results in the cooperation of the 
two organizations in event of either natural or manmade disaster. The Red 
Cross trains all civil defense first aiders and to date has graduated 662. 

There are 1,340 litter bearers trained and the program is a continuing one 
with the senior students of the city and county high schools being trained each 
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semester under the supervision of the physical education instructors, the Red 
Cross, the Knoxville Fire Department, and the Knoxville Academy of Medicine. 

Through the cooperation of the Knoxville Academy of Medicine and the East 
Tennessee Society of Medical Technologists, a blood-typing program, of continu- 
ing nature is being conducted with a walking blood bank already in existence of 
some 2,000. 

In the health division all doctors and nurses have been trained in special treat- 
ment of atomic injuries and assignments have been made for reporting to desig- 
nated assembly in case of evacuation. 

The welfare division has concentrated to date on the training of instructors for 
mass feeding. ‘The instructors will in the near future conduct classes in all areas 
of the city and county. A program for registration and information will follow 
this endeavor. A concentrated and continuing program in the city and county 
schools has resulted in the issuance of some 44,000 identification tags to students. 

The fire department has a rescue truck, five pumper trucks and training equip- 
ment for volunteers, VHF units in all vehicles—all this in addition to the regular 
fire equipment. A continuing program of auxiliary training in industrial plants 
and to the general public, under the supervision of a full-time official fireman 
has trained to date 500 auxiliary firemen. The majority of these volunteers have 
had heavy rescue training as well as fire-control training. These trainees have 
participated in many public demonstrations as well as in aiding the regular fire 
department personnel in instances of large fires. 

The police division has conducted training classes for auxiliary police, to 
date there are 400 trained and active, this is a continuing pregram. The county 
and the city furnish one man each to aid the schools in setting up their evacu- 
ation program and trained auxiliary assist in the practice of each school’s 
evacuation. The auxiliary have aided the regular police personnel in many 
instances. These men have all received assignments in case of evacuation. 

The traffic department of the city police has aided in formulating one-way 
evacuation routes and in suggesting the necessary improvements and changes 
to aid in a successful evacuation. This department has also assisted in plac- 
ing the proper markings on these evacuation routes. 

The utilities division has compiled and distributed to all personnel a map 
designating the assembly areas in case of evacuation. 


The transportation department has aided in the survey of available vehicles 
for evacuation and other emergencies. 

The special-weapons division has a group organized to train personnel in the 
use of detection instruments when these become available. 

Engineering division has aided in the procurement of maps, the survey of 
streets and roads, the installation of sirens and evacuation markers. 

The evacuation division has formulated a complete plan for the evacuation 
of the entire city and county. Plans are based upon the use of privately owned 
vehicles, to be supplemented by immediately available public-transportation 
vehicles, all 1-way civil defense streets are properly marked with permanent 
signs designating the fact that they are 1l-way CD streets. All city and county 
schools have made and practiced plans for evacuating the school children in 
case of an alert when school is in. Special car emblems are placed on all cars 
to be used for the evacuation of the schools. (See attachments A, B, C.) 

An intensified public-information program is now under way to educate the 
public on the evacuation plan. This includes the practice of emptying of all 
buildings in a 10-square block area of the business district, concentrated pro- 
grams using all new media, various demonstrations by the different divisions 
and a house-to-house canvassing by specially trained volunteers to distribute 
and explain in detail the brochure prepared, giving a diagrammatic map and 
concentrated instructions on the individual preparations necessary to make 
evacuation successful. 

The mutual-aid area has been organized, a pact and agreement signed, and 
all areas have been informed of their responsibilities in case of an attack. Most 
areas are now actively engaged in plans for meeting these responsibilities. 

The University of Tennessee has a special civil defense coordinator and is 
cooperating with the Knoxville-Knox County organization in formulating plans 
for evacuation. 

Due to the fact that the “fall out” pattern cannot be determined until the 
actual attack a mobile control center is to be purchased. This will be equipped 
with base stations for each frequency used in the communications setup, plus @ 
PBX enabling the use of commandeered lines, an auxiliary power unit to fur- 
nish the necessary power for the mobile control unit and any building available 
in a safe area for headquarters for the civil-defense staff. 
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The administrative staff is assisted at intervals by volunteers from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee home economics department as well as from individual 
citizens. 


ATTACHMENT A 


There are some very bad traffic hazards, such as narrow underpasses and very 
narrow streets, on the evacuation escape routes we are forced to use. These 
hazards will increase materially the time required for evacuation. It is esti- 
mated that the minimum cost of eliminating the worst of these hazards is $519,000 


ATTACHMENT B 


Memo dated March 24, 1955, prepared for Mayor George R. Dempster by Harold 
Cc. Warner, director of civil defense, and B. C. Barker, service director, city 
of Knoxville. 

Subject: Estimate of cost of improvements to civil defense evacuation routes. 


1. The service director and the director of civil defense were directed by you 
to prepare a memorandum in answer to a telegram from Mr. Patrick Healy, 
Jr., executive director, American Municipal Association, requesting that a survey 
be made of the civil defense evacuation routes and an estimate of the cost of 
construction of adequate civil defense evacuation routes be submitted to him. 

2. It is believed that Mr. Healy had reference to necessary improvements to 
existing routes rather than the construction of entirely new routes. 

8. In August 1954, the civil defense evacuation plan, which included a com- 
plete designation of the streets and roads to be used as one-way routes for 
evacuation, was approved by the city and county officials. 

4. Mr. Leonard Bailey, city engineer, made a report at the request of the 
director of civil defense, of a survey of the existing traffic hazards on the desig- 
nated evacuation routes. On October 15, 1954, Mr. Bailey submitted his report 
together with the estimated cost of removing the more serious hazards. 

5. Mr. Bailey estimates the minimum cost of eliminating the worst traffic 
hazards is $519,000. 

6. It is believed that an additional sum of $600,000 could be spent for other 
improvements on the evacuation routes which would materially reduce the time 
required to evacuate the area. 


ATTACHMENT © 
EVACUATION PLAN FOR THE KNOXVILLE-KNOX COUNTY AREA 


The evacuation plan for the Knoxville-Knox County area is based on the con- 
cept of removing all of the people primarily by motor vehicles. Other forms of 
transportation will be used only if available and their use is practical. It is 
therefore evident that all movements must be orderly and must conform to a 
predetermined pattern and plan if traffic tieups are to be avoided. A serious 
traffic jam would jeopardize the chances of escape of thousands of people. 

Consideration was given to the use of established transportation facilities, such 
as buses, railroads, ete., however, because of the dispersion of these facilities 
in the normal course of business it is believed that any attempt to collect, control, 
and dispatch these facilities on predetermined missions would be futile. Con- 
sequently each family or group must find their own transportation within the 
general scope of the plan. It is therefore proposed that the maximum use be 
made of privately owned vehicles. It is believed that there are sufficient such 
vehicles to provide transportation for those who need it on a share-the-ride basis. 

It is proposed to make practically all principal streets and the highways in 
which they terminate going north, northeast, east, southeast, and Kingston Pike 
and Northshore Drive, one-way roads out of town. No vehicles except those 
specially marked “Civil defense official cars” will be permitted to cross these 
streets and roads. Persons without cars will be dependent for transportation 
upon those with cars who happen at the time of an alert to be in their vicinity. 
No one will be able to go to distant points to pick up members of the family or 
friends but will be expected to immediately load the car or vehicle to capacity 
with persons without transportation and proceed directly to the nearest one-way- 
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out street. Car owners should now store in the car a supply of canned goods, 
water, blankets, and other equipment that may be useful. Li 

Special consideration has been given to the evacuation of elementary and junior 
high school children. The cooperation of parents and the public in carrying out 
the plan for evacuation can be obtained only if they know that the children are 
being cared for. ; 

The hospitals, including Eastern State Hospital, also require special consid- 
eration. The hospital and State authorities have the problem of moving and 
quartering the patients. . 

Specifically we recommend that on the sounding of an alert these city streets 
and county and State roads become one-way routes over the following directions 
and distances : 

1. Broadway from Jackson Avenue north to the city limits. 

» Washington Pike from Broadway east to the city limits. 

2° Magnolia Avenue from Broadway east to the city limits. 

4 West Church Avenue from Gay Street east to Dandridge Avenue, Dandridge 
Avenue, to city limits. 

5. West Hill from Gay Street east to Coleman, Coleman to Riverside Drive, 
Riverside Drive to Dandridge Avenue. 

6. Gay Street from Jackson south across the River Bridge to Sevier Avenue, 
Sevier Avenue to the city limits. 

7. Henley Street from Western Avenue south across the River Bridge to Chap- 
man Highway, Chapman Highway to the city limits. 

8. Cumberland Avenue west from 16th Street to Kingston Pike, Kingston Pike 
to city limits. 

9, Lyons View Pike west from Kingston Pike to city limits. 

10. Sutherland Avenue west from 24th Street to city limits. 

11. Western Avenue west from Henley to Scholfield, Scholfield to Tennessee, 
Tennessee to Johnson, Johnson to Heiskell, Heiskell to Central Avenue, Central 
to city limits. 

12. Western Avenue from Scholfield west to Texas Avenue, Texas to Burnside, 

3urnside to Minnesota, Minnesota to Heiskell. 

13. Central Avenue from Broadway northwest to city limits. 


COUNTY AND STATE ROADS FOR ONE-WAY TRAFFIC IN EVACUATION 


1. Tazewell Pike from city limits east to safe designated area. 

2. Washington Pike from city limits east to safe designated area. 

3. Millertown Road from Washington Pike east to Rutledge Pike. 

4. Rutledge Pike from city limits east to safe designated area. 

5. Asheville Highway from city limits east to safe designated area. 

Strawberry Plains Pike from city limits east to Asheville Highway. 

7. Sevierville Pike from city limits south to Chapman Highway at Valley 
Grove Church. 

8. Chapman Highway from city limits south to Seymour. 

9. Tipton Station Road from Old Maryville Highway east to Chapman High- 
way. 

10. Northshore Drive from Lyons View Pike west to Kingston Pike. 

11. Kingston Pike from city limits west to safe designated area. 

12. Sutherland Avenue from city limits west to Westwood, Westwood to 
Kingston Pike. 

13. Clinton Pike from city limits west to Emory Road, Emory Road east to 
Andersonville Pike. 

14. Central Avenue Pike from city limits through Dante to Emory Road. 

15. Dutch Valley Road from Old Central Avenue Pike east to Broadway. 

The plan above set out is designed to move the population who are in the main 
business section of the city south across the two available bridges, and the pop- 
ulation west of the main business section west down Kingston Pike and North- 
shore Drive. 

Because of the proximity of Alcoa on the south, those using Chapman Highway 
will not be beyond the danger zone until they are within a few miles of Seiverville, 
and those going west should go well beyond Lenoir City. 

(1) On the sounding of an alert all traffic moving counter to the traffic direc- 
tions described are required to turn right from such street qt the very first street 
turning to the right. 

(2) No traffic will be allowed to cross such streets during an emergency 
“exception for specially marked CD official cars.”’ 
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(3) For the benefit of strangers and to familiarize the population with the 
plan, there is indicated in suitable colors on poles and other available sites the 
fact that street is a one-way CD street. 

(4) As to these one-way streets, on the sounding of an alert all traffic rules 
ordinarily in force as to traffic lights, stop streets, and one-way travel will be 
disregarded. 

(5) At the end of one-way traffic requirements there will be erected prominent 
signs suitably located indicating on one side the fact that one-way traffic ceases at 
that point with directions to available space to seek shelter and case. The other 
side of the sign shall sternly prohibit vehicular entry during an alert. 

(6) No vehicle shall be stopped upon these one-way streets or roads during 
an emergency, but those desiring to stop for any cause shall turn off into side 
street or open space. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the population should: 

(a) Be alert at all times for the danger signals. 

(b) Keep in easily accessible place a package containing necessities which 
ean be readily carried in event of an alert. Such package should contain canned 
food, blankets, suitable clothing, and water. 

(c) That those owning or controlling motor transportation should keep at 
all times food, water, clothing, blankets, first-aid supplies, flashlight, and fire 
extinguisher in the vehicle or vehicles. Owners should at all times be vigilant 
to see that such vehicles have sufficient gasoline to travel at least 50 miles. 

(d) Persons without immediate means of transportation at the time of an 
alert should bo promptly by the most direct route to the nearest one-way out 
street and indicate their desire to passing traffic for transportation. 

Operators of vehicles On such one-way streets who have not capacity loads 
should at the first opportunity turn off such one-way streets into a side street 
or Open space and pick up persons desiring transportation. Therefore, persons 
desiring transportation should stand near available turning places, for cars may 
not, under the general scope of the plan, stop within the limits of such one-way 
streets. 

(e) Operators of vehicular transportation should at once fill their vehicles 
to capacity, without regard to sex, color, or condition of the passengers and go 
to the nearest one-way CD street. 

(f) Traffic should not rush, but should move as promptly and speedily as can 
be done with safety and due regard for others on the road or desiring to enter it 
in the proper Manner. 

(g) Exceptions to the admonition to accept at once capacity loads of pas- 
sengers are the following: 

(1) Those who are pledged or intend to pick up junior high or elementary 
school children and school personnel at such schools. 

(2) Those who intended to care for the aged, injured or sick, at their homes, 
hospitals, or other places in the sector. 

(h) Directions as to the moving and care of schoolchildren are being worked 
out in detail for each school with the PTA and local citizens. 

(4) As to the hospitals and homes this matter awaits the much desired and 
imperatively necessary response, planning, and cooperation of the authorities 
of such institutions. 

The range of destructiveness of the hydrogen bomb, we are told by those who 
are supposed to know, will be just as wide as the enemy cares to make them. 
The present model has a destructive range of about 10 to 12 miles from its 
center. In our planning, we have worked with the idea of getting the population 
as far from danger as the time element will permit. 

One of the most devastating things the enemy can do to us is to get us jittery 
and afraid. If proper precautions and measures are taken now, it would go a 
long way toward relieving this strain and be a very real measure of protection 
as well, 


Mayor Demrster. We belong to the chamber of commerce and other 
business organizations and I know that they have made a great drive 
in recent months to cut taxes and I sympathize with the President in 
the fight he is having to prevent that from being done, because as long 
as this Nation is in,the jeopardy it is in now, T think it is very foolish 
on the part of big business or little business either, to come in here and 
continue to hammer this Congress, trying to cut off some revenue when 
we need more revenue instead of less. 
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As a businessman, I would say that if it takes the entire profits of 
my company to meet this emergency I am perfectly willing for that 
to be done. I think if necessary we should go back on a war basis and 
forget about dividends, forget about doing anything except the actual 
building that we need and make this money available. 

About 3 years ago I had the pleasure of a 2-hour conversation with 
one of the leading scientists of America, a man who came into this 
country in the footsteps of Einstein. He was a German Jew and he 
told me a lot of things. I do not need to use his name, I was asked 
not to use it. 

At that time he spoke about the cobalt bomb and the H-bomb and 
he said also there was the X YZ bomb and he said with the information 
we have now, and that was long before the H-bomb was exploded, he 
said that with the information we have now we could—well, he said 
that it was mathematically possible to create a force that can disturb 
the world on its axis. 

Yet, when you say that to some people, they say, “What a foolish 
thing that is.” 

And I still remember, about 18 or 20 years ago Marconi said that you 
would be able to see through a 2-foot brick wall. Well, I know that 
in my business, the fabrication of steel, we can look through steel, and 
not only look through it but take a picture of it, an X-ray picture, to 
show any defects in that metal. 

So, when a man comes in with the backing and background that this 
man has and he makes a statement like that, we cannot say no. 

And he also said that this is such a terrific thing that if you have a 
third world war, the fourth world war will be fought by hatchets and 
spears—and I think he is right. 

All you gentlemen have seen the picture taken of the H-bomb ex- 
plosion, where the crater made was large enough to accommodate 14 
Pentagons, 175 feet deep. 

Well, that makes me know that we haven’t any defense at all in 
Tennessee and we in Knoxville are as far advanced as anybody, but 
the fact is that we have not been able, from the civil defense stand- 
point, to build up anything to protect us in any way even against the 
blockbestor lant vou heard the Congressman testify awhile ago that 
one bomb that they can explode now is the equivalent of all the bombs 
that were cast on Germany during the war by 40,000 airplanes during 
the Second World War. 

Why, it gets just so far beyond our ability that I think this thing is 
coming back to Washington, whether we like it or not, and whether 
any national or political organization likes it or not. 

It has to come here because out there we could not build up, for in- 

stance, a force there enough to evacuate the people who survive, much 
less give us the protection from outside. 
_ And, of course, the enemy has the ability to deliver this bomb, that 
is obvious, and they are just as smart as we are, and they have got more 
German scientists, they got them after the World War, they had to 
capture theirs, while we had to let ours in under restrictions and they 
are probably in better shape than we are, and if they can deliver them, 
which they say they can, it just means utter destruction. 

Now, it just so happens that our area is one of the critical areas, 
as you have just stated, Senator, because of the aluminum and the zinc 
companies and so forth, and we know that we would be in the front if 
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a war comes, and yet with a budget of $18,000—and we had consider- 
able difficulty, as you know, Senator, getting that money because we 
had some opposition even in the city council against any appropriation, 
they said that such a foolish thing, and with the apathy of the people, 
that is something hard to overcome. 

We have these tests now and then. We have one coming up shortly, 
the evacuation of school children, and we have developed that and we 
know that we have got a long way to go yet—but unless we have a very 
aggressive movement or action taken by the President on down, we 

cannot get to first base. 

I have no criticism whatever of what the President has done so 
far. I am limited in my knowledge of anything done at large, I am 
just a small-town politician, and T feel like a snow bird today, try- 
ing to soar among eagles, when I hear like this Congressman testify, 
I wonder why I am here to testify after a man who has given 10 years 
of his life, and he is a brilliant man, well-versed on this, and he has seen 
explosions and you have heard him make his statement that unless 
we have direct leadership right down, whether it pleases the politicians 
or not—it may not please the politicians of his own party—but unless 
we have that, we are lost. 

And, while we are doing our best, I am fully convinced that we are 
stumbling around in the dark in the face of the greatest emergency 
that ever confronted this country and it looks as if we are just marking 
time until such time as this thing is handled directly in the White 
House. 

It may take a man of Cabinet standing, in charge of the whole 
thing—and Governor Peterson is an able man and he has been doing 
the best he could with the meager funds that he has—and I concur 
with the Congressman when he stated that unless this is handled on 
an Executive basis, direction from the White House—it is time for 
the Congress to move in and suggest some way or method of meeting 
this emergency before it is too late. 

And, getting’ back to the taxation, we have the plants, and they 
would not be worth a dime, anyway, if this happens to us, and I would 
rather have them come in and confiscate mine, if necessary, even if it 
approaches the status of a capital assessment, rather than run the risk 
at the end of 5 or 6 years of having nothing at all, with everything 
destroyed. 

Now, we have the highest standards, and the laboring man is living 
now better than he has ever lived before and I know that the question 
of this large bonded indebtedness, that we have a lot of people con- 
cerned about that—but when we realize how Germany was destroyed, 
we can have no doubt whatever but that the capitalists in Germany, 
if they could go back over the last 15 years, if he could, he would 

rather give his plant, rather than have it destroyed and have nothing 
to build on. I would be glad to do so, 

Now, as the Congressman stated, we are only 10 hours away and 
England is 1 hour away and France is 1 hour away—of course, they 
would fall quicker than did the French in the last war—and there is 
no more frontline, we are all in the frontline, and I just hope that we 

can forego politics if that is what is holding it up now, and let 
everything join in. 

Now, I am very happy to see the members of my own party, the 
Democratic Party, to Thich I pledge allegiance, cooperating with the 
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President despite the fact or the way the leaders of his own party 
have deserted him on several vital questions— but on the other hand 
I think there are enough progressive Democrats to hold him up and 
see there is sufficient money to carry this on. 

Now, you have trained men that they are retiring, men 65 years of 
age, men who have had 30 or 35 years’ experience in the United States 
Armed Forces. 

Certainly those men could be kept, under additional legislation if 
necessary. I think the 65-year limitation was probably put on it to 
provide promotion for the man down underneath him before he got 
too old, but I think that should be waived if necessary, to keep these 
exper ienced men in there, men in whom we have hundreds of thou- 

sands of dollars invested in education, not only at Annapolis and West 
Point, but training since then—keep those men in and expand the 
Armed Forces to the point where we can meet this challenge. 

It will take hundreds of billions of dollars, no doubt, but what is 
that compared to the possibility of total loss of everything—nobody 
will win in the next world war anyway, and perhaps it means that 
civilization will disappear off the face of the earth. 

It seems a terrible thing to contemplate, but in the meantime we 
know that we have the greatest enemy that America has ever faced. 
The fact is that the Soviet Union constitutes a greater menace than 
all of the combined wars we have ever had, and they possess the poten- 
tial weapons to destroy more people with one bomb than were ever 
destroyed or killed in all the wars we have ever had—it is just such an 
ap palling background that we face. 

I do not know how to overcome the apathy of my own people in my 
own city. The say, “It cannot happen here, > and they put their 
heads in the sand like the ostrich is supposed to do and do nothing 
about it. 

And if we promote something on a local level, then somebody charges 
that it is a political maneuver and that somebody who is elected in 
office should not have it in the first place, and for that reason I think 
it should be taken out of local politics and the local influence, and we 
should move, like the Congressman said, in a very vigorous way to 
take every progressive step—and every advance ‘that America has 
ever made since its organization as a nation has been done by some 
bold man, 

Here I would like to refer to the Panama Canal. A reluctant Con- 
gress was bouncing around between Nicaragua and Panama and a 
bold man, Theodore Roosevelt, said, “I want to build the canal in 
Panama,” and the story is told that at that time he asked the Secretary 
of State what authority he had, and the Secretar ys said, “T will look 
up all of the books and give you the answer in 30 days ys 

And Roosevelt said, “Thirty days, heck, I am going to start building 
that tomorrow, and I just want to give Congress an excuse after I 
start to build it.” 

And he did, after they had been talking about it for 150 years, he 
did just that and now we have the Panama Canal. 

And it looks like the President or somebody else who has the energy 
and authority should move in and take a bold step now because other- 
wise the possibility is that we are just wasting time and money that 
We are spending, 
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The Federal Government is as up 50 percent on our new fir 

equipment, and we have been able to buy 5 new pumpers in our town 
and operate them on a 50-50 basis, but in a city, especially one that is 
overloaded with bonds, there is a limit to the amount of money that 
we can raise-—and there is the time that it takes to raise it. 

It looks to me that it is such a stupendous thing that it is strictly up 
to the American Government, and I do not know how in the world 
you can alert the public. The press and radio both have been speak- 
ing about this for years now and naturally some of the top bracket is 
alerted, but the average man in the streets is not. 

Now, I am not one who holds that we should stay too far away from 
the Great White Father. I have always taken the attitude that he is 
milking our cow anyway and we are feeding him to some extent, and 
as long as he is milking here, let us put some of the money back in the 
cities and the States—otherwise if he is not willing to apply some of 
the taxation to the municipalities and to the States, then let him get 
out of that realm and let us have a whack at it and see what we can do. 

I do not know anything about global politics or anything like that, 
but we do not have too much trouble in these big appropriations for 
countries 8,000 to 10,000 to 15,000 miles away from. home, who were our 
enemies a few years ago and may be our enemies next week, and | 
think that if we continue to do that—and I am not criticizing any par- 
ticular appropriation or any country, but if we continue to have global 
aspirations and it is necessary to protect ourselves away in those far- 
off foreign countries, then I think it is equally necessary for us to do 
it here. 

At this moment, I want to get onto TVA. That reminds me of the 
story about a man who was to be buried in Texas and the preacher was 
there and he could not think of anything good to say about him and 
so he asked if anyone in the audience had anything to say, and one 
Texan stood and said, “Well, he didn’t have a good reputation, but, 
if you have no objection, I will just give you a little dissertation on 
Texas.” [Laughter. } 

I might just digress a little bit to say that in this matter of the 
overall protection ‘of this country, there is no agency, governmental 
agency, that compares in any way with the contribution being made 
by the TVA to the national defense. 

And to see people appointed to high positions, people who come in 
with the specific idea of destroying that, it is the most disturbing thing 
that is happening in our country now. 

Mr. Hoover is a wonderful man, and he is elder statesman. 

But I think he set out to accomplish too much when he came in as 
President. He told us that we were going to have 2 cars in a garage 
and 2 chickens in every pot—and we finally wound up by the sheriff 
coming in and foreclosing the house and a man coming to take the 

car away from you, and you moved into the garage—and, frankly, 
we didn’t have any pot for any purpose and no window to throw it 
out of. [ Laughter. 

Now he has been pulled into this position of advising the President 
and frankly, I think, with all of the respect that I have for the Chief 
Executive, I think that he is being entirely misled in this, and that 
former President Hoover is 100 percent against the TVA—why, he 
refused to consider building the Cove Creek Dam. 
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Yet, after an interval of a few years, he is put in a position where 
he himself appoints people. I know that task committee, I was privi- 
leged to appear before os and Admir: al Morrell was the Chairman, 
and I apologized to him, I said, “Admiral, you were a customer of 
mine, I sold you lots of stuff when you were in Yards and Docks and 
when you were chairman of the bo: ard of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
and, incidentally, I buy a lot of your steel and that balances it, but 
these men are 100 percent opposed to TVA. 

And Mr. Andrews made the statement, within 4 hours after he was 
put on the Board, that TVA ought to be sold—and he was also to be 
the judge and I said, “My friend, Ray Jenkins, if somebody was held 
for murder and somebody on the jury had made a st atement that you 
gentlemen have already made before this evidence is in, he could dis- 
qualify any one of you.” I want to review a little thing about Ray 
Jenkins. 

I talked over WROL when they were opening up a big station in 
Knoxville recently and I had a few remarks to make about him, Ray 
Jenkins. 

[ said that one man had killed another man in California, and so 
called Ray and he said, “I want you to defend me.” 

And Ray said, “All right, I will come and defend you for $10,000,” 
and he says, “If you want to make it $2,500 more, I will bri ing along 
two eyewitnesses with me.” 

And so he went out there and he came back and he says, “Well, sir, 
I did that, I went out there and I defended that man and I took two 
witnesses along. One was Cas Walker and one was Judge Dempster 
and when they both got on the stand, they both testified that they 
wouldn’t believe each other under oath and I lost the case and they 
electrocuted my client.” [Laughter. | 

But, seriously again, gentlemen, that is disturbing the whole South, 
the fact that this attack is being made on them, simply because they 
are trying to get away from the Great White Father’s paternalism, 
when all that they want to get is some kind of credit—we do not want 
it like you give it to Russia or anything like that, we just want you to 
treat us as good as you treat our enemies, Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and just lend us some money to finish this deal. 

That is the most serious thing confronting us because half of the 
power generated in Tennessee goes or will go this year to the national 
defense—but still there is the pressure of the people who have always 
been opposed to public power—and now they are taking over, Hoover 
has been 

Senator Kerauver. Hoover vetoed the bill to establish TVA, did 
he not ? 

Mayor Dempster. He did, and not only that, but Mayor Trent, who 
held the position I now hold, said, “I want to advise you never to 
expect to get anything from this Congress that bears the name of 
Senator Norris of Nebraska,” and we did not, but shortly after the 
administration changed, and we got TVA. 

Senator Keravuver. I think, Mayor Dempster, that your talking 
about the TVA does have a bearing on civil defense because our prob- 
lem is, as Congressman Holifield said, first, the protection of our citi- 
zens and, second, we have got to keep our industrial capacity going 
and so, from the viewpoint of keeping these military establishments 
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at Oak Ridge and the Aluminum Co. and the other industries in the 
valley which are so necessary, keeping them operating at maximum 
efficiency, it is just unthinkable to me that Mr. Hoover and these 
people would come around and advocate the dismantling of it. I am 
glad you talked about it. It does have a direct bearing on our defense. 

Mayor Dempster. Yes, Senator, it does; and it seems rather ridicu- 
lous to come in and talk about defense and then turn around and seek 
to destroy the greatest thing we have for defense. 

And the scientist that I mentioned before, he said, “In my opinion 
if it was not for TVA, an atom bomb would have been delayed 2 or 
3 years and my former country’—he came from Germany—“or 
Russia would have had it first, and nobody can tell what might have 
happened.” 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I just hope that the American people will 
realize the importance of TVA to the national defense and voaldiale of 
our country, and I think it is most unfortunate that men have bee: 
put on this board who have already judged the merits before they 
were appointed and to persuade them that their position has any merit 
whatsoever—lI hope we can report this out so that we can see just what 
the Government is 

Mayor Dempster. My little joke about ex-President Hoover, if it is 
out of line, please cut it out of the record, if you want, because I do 
not want to cast any reflections in this record at all, by the statement I 
made, but I do feel very, very strongly that we should not let a man 
who is living in the past attempt to go out here and destroy this. 

After World War I, the proposition was made to sell Muscle Shoals. 
They were either going to sell it to Henry Ford for about $200 million— 
and that was voted down by a very small majority, and had that hap- 
pened, of course, it would have broken the back of what afterward 
became TVA and that would have been a major calamity to our 
country. 

Now, we are not beggars. We are asking for credit and we will 
pay it back at the rate of 4.1 percent interest on the money we are 
using and at the end of 40 years it does not belong to any power com- 
pany except to the United States Government and I think we have 
a claim on this Congress and any other Congress to continue to the 
expansion of that—we are not trying to get over to the Missouri Valley, 
we are just talking about the Tennessee Valley. 

That country was searified to the bone during the Civil War and 
for 60 years not a dime was spent there and water was rolling down 
the hills and from the mountains to the sea without doing any good 
and now they have developed it and established this great agency for 
the defense of this country and we feel that we are being misled, and 
we don’t like it and we don’t want anybody. to get the false impression 
that we do like it, and that is the reason that we organized the Citizens 
for TVA, Inc., which is a nonpolitical organization and a nonprofit 
organization and only two people are on the payroll and that is the 
executive director and the secretary, and many of us are putting in 
our own time and paying our own expenses on trips that we make. 

This is not only a fight for an area of 6 million people in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, but it really affects every light that burns in America 
because the further away you get from the rock dropped into the 
pond of TVA, the higher rates you get, and the 9 private power 
companies surrounding TVA have lower rates than any place in the 
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United States except in the Northwest, and that is because we put it 
on the production basis like Henry Ford and the Woolworth stores, 
you can get less and still make more money and those 9 surrounding 
power companies are making more money on their investment than 
any other ones in the United States, indicating that instead of those 
fellows bricks, they ought to mail bricks to us to erect a monument 
) TVA instead of trying to tear it down, because that is what put 
them in the profit bracket. 

Senator Krrauver. Mayor Dempster, I want to express my appre- 

. ion for your coming over and telling us what you have. 

You have had a very ‘fine and able man, Colonel Goodm: an, in Knox- 
ville. Is there now an area director—who is there now ? 

Mayor Dempster. Colonel Warner, a professor at the university 
and a veteran of the world war, a highly accomplished man, and he 
has done as good a job as he can with the money he has. 

Senator KEFAUVER. And Colonel Warner has had some success at 
working out cooperative arrangements with the people in Oak Ridge? 

Mayor Dempster. He has. 

Senator Kerauver. You had a practice evacuation and Governor 
Peterson spoke of that very highly in the testimony he gave. When 
was that? 

Mayor Dempster. Two weeks ago, and we have another coming 
up, and we had one several months ago. We have them periodically 
and we have been able to handle schoolchildren in a very fine way, 
and we have a bigger one coming up, a citywide one that we are 
developing now. 

Sentaor Kerauver. My information is that you in Knoxville have 
worked out one of the most successful programs of any city in the 
South and you have been highly commended by Governor Peterson, 
the Federal Administrator, and I want to congratulate you for what 
you have done and I appreciate your telling us about the magnitude 
of the problem and about your viewpoint about further and extended 
Federal responsibility, which I think has substantial merit to it. 

Mayor Dempster. Thank you, sir. I have this material here. 
| Exhibiting. | 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. As I said, this will be printed in the 
record in addition to your oral statement. 

Mayor Dempster. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mayor. This document 
sets forth the traffic plans and other matters in Knoxville and the situa- 
tion there. 

Mayor Dempster. I am sorry I did not have another copy of that. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all right, it will be printed. Thank 
you very much, Mayor. 

The committee will stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
Civi DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
VW ashington, Dd, 
The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 


Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 2:20 p. m., 


in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Kefauver (presiding). 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff and 
Charles Alldredge, adviser on civil defense to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Civil Defense Subcommittee is highly honored to have Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp with us today. Dr. Lapp is an atomic scientist of 
some renown and ability. He has written extensively on the problems 
which would confront this Nation as a result of a thermonuclear attack 
from a civil-defense viewpoint. His informative articles concerning 

fallout. were among the first to be published in this country. In the 
appendix of our hearings, part 1, page 356, is an article by Dr. Lapp. 
This article appeared in the February Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. On page 365 of the appendix is an interview, colloquy 
between Dr. Lapp and Gov. Val Steno: Also somewhere in the 
hes irings is a reprint of the article of November 1954 of Dr. Lapp as 

appe: ared in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 

[ want to say personally that I appreciate the fact that Dr. Lapp 
has taken an seek interest in seeing that the American people have 
information about the result of fallout from a civil defense viewpoint. 

I felt that the giving of information by the Atomic Energy ‘Com- 
mission from March until shortly after our hearings—this committee 

vas constituted March 1954, and February 1955 was an unnecessarily 
long time, and giv ing all the c onsideration for the nec essity of getting 
the information in proper shape and other considerations connected 
with the release of such important information, I realize that time 
must be taken, but I am not convinced that the American people could 
not have been given the information earlier. Particularly so after 
Dr. Lapp’s articles have been printed which contain substantially 
the information that later came from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It would seem to me that AEC should have made an earlier 
release. 

But that is water over the dam, and we are concerned now with 
the facts as we have them as of this date. 

Dr. Lapp has consented to be with the subcommittee today in order 
to elaborate on fallout problems. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH E. LAPP, CONSULTING PHYSICIST, WRITER, 
AND LECTURER, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Senator Kerauver. Dr. Lapp, this committee does not want to 
impinge in anyway upon the jurisdiction of the Joint Commission o: 
Atomic Energy. We are interested in atomic and hydrogen detona- 
tions only from the viewpoint of the protection of our people and our 
industries and our property, to the extent that they can be protected 
in the event of an attack upon this country. 

Your articles have been very useful and instructive, and we are glad 
to have you here in person to testify. 

Will you proceed from that point on ? 

Mr. Larr. Thank you very much. 

It is indeed a great pleasure to come before your committee which 
is investigating civil defense. 

I have no pr repared statement to give you at this time, since I have 
prepared statements long ago and they have been duly published. 

Senator Keravver. You have written another article which I saw 
about a month ago. 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. There was an article which appeared in the May 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists called Candor and Fall- 
out. 

The gist of that article was essentially that the report of February 
15 of the Atomic Energy Commission, February 15, 1955, was not ade- 
quate for civil defense planning. 

Senator Keravver. Do you have a copy of that article with you? 

Mr. Lapp. I have a copy with me, yes—I brought this file along, 
not as a shielding against congressional radiation, but merely as a 
source of facts for me. These are all completely unclassified litera- 
ture, so I believe I will not be impinging in any way upon the prov- 
ince of the Joint Committee. 

Senator Kerrauver. Yes. Well, we take it that what you have 
written has been unclassified, or you wouldn’t have written it, and 
what you tell this committee will of course re unclassified. 

I have here the article by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp of Candor and Fall- 
out which appeared in the May 1955 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
which is hear made a part of the record. 

The article deals with the information given to the people by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is critical of the diagnosis as to 
the meaning and effect of what might result from thermonuclear ex- 
plosions. I have read the article, and I think it has merit so far as 
I am able to understand it. 


FALLOUT AND CANDOR 


By Ralph E. Lapp 


On March 1, 1954, the Bikini fallout of radioactive dust revealed to those in- 
side secret circles the birth of a radically new superweapon. Yet it was not un- 
til February 15, 1955, that the Atomic Energy Commission released some facts 
about this fallout to the American people. Almost a full year intervened. 

During this year the American people were kept in official darkness. The 
United States Government kept secret the facts about fallout—a superbomb 
effect of life-and-death importance to millions of Americans. 

Those responsible for this year’s delay have assumed an awesome responsi- 
bility. Imagine what might have happened had we been catapulted into a nuclear 
war with our civilians completely unaware of the menace of fallout. People 
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thinking themselves lucky to survive the blast and heat of the Soviet superbombs 
would have succumbed to wind-driven radioactive dust. 

This indictment of Government secrecy would not be valid if during the year 
following the Bikini fallout there was evidence of civil defense preparedness to 
meet the new radioactive peril. However, the year of secrecy was a year of 
paralysis. 

It was not until Senator Estes Kefauver convened his Armed Services Sub- 
committee on civil defense that the problem of fallout and civil defense was 
aired. Abundant evidence was supplied by mayors, civil defense directors, and 
Government officials that the United States was utterly unprepared to cope 
with fallout. 

On March 19, 1955, the President requested a special appropriation of $12.5 
million for the Federal Civil Defense Administration to develop plans for com- 
bating the fallout hazard. There can be no doubt that this specific action by 
the White House, coming hard on the heels of the Kefauver investigation, arose 
from the public discussion over fallout. Had secrecy been maintained, this 
official action would have been postponed indefinitely. 

Governor Val Peterson, the FCDA Administrator, has testified that secrecy 
requirements prevented him from giving fallout data to local civil defense au- 
thorities. In effect, FCDA had been given the problem, but it was forbidden to 
discuss it with the very people who would have to solve it. A truly incredible 
situation! Yet many letters sent to the Bulletin by local civil defense authori- 
ties confirm this ridiculous enigma—civic officials charged with responsibility 
for civil defense but not told what to defend against. 

The Federal Government has given no consistent nor adequate reason for its 
failure to inform its people about the dangers of fallout. Certainly, no reasons 
have been advanced which would outweigh the risking of the lives of 50 million 
Americans. 

The official AEC fallout release of February 15, 1955, defines the geographic 
limits for residual radioactivity from the March 1, 1954, test. However, it does 
not tell the whole story. 

1. The AEC report is not candid on the persistence of fallout.—It does state 
that the fallout amounts to 2,000 roentgens (4 to 5 times the lethal amount) at a 
distance 110 miles downwind from the point of detonation for a time period of 
36 hours after the fallout of the dust particles begins. What about the days and 
weeks following the first 36 hours? Of this there is no mention, except the single 
sentence: “The main radioactivity of a bomb’s fallout decreases very rapidly 
with time—for the most part, within the fix st hours after detonation.” 

On the basis of this meager information, civil defense officials would seem 
justified in advising people to take shelter for 36 hours to avoid fallout lethality. 
Yet, using the AEC data, one arrives at the following roentgen doses correspond- 
ing to the 110-mile downwind location : 

Roentgens 
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Thus there can be little doubt that an area subject to fallout from high-yield 
thermonuclear weapons is denied to normal occupation for many weeks and even 
months. 

2. The AEC report does not define the nature of the superbomb.—We do not 
mean to imply that the weapon architecture should have been blueprinted, but 
some mention should have been made to indicate that from a standpoint of the 
radioactivity produced, the superbomb behaves like a gigantic A-bomb. This 
fact could have been stated very simply and yet adequately in a single sentence— 
“The fallout radioactivity is the same as that from simultaneous detonation of 
Several hundred Nagasaki-type A-bombs.” Making the superbomb more power- 
ful increases the radioactivity in direct proportion to the weapon’s explosive 
power. This means that if the bomb were twice as large as that tested on 
March 1, 1954, the amount of radioactivity would be twice as great. Whereas 
the blast area increases slowly with increasing weapon power, the fallout area 
increases rapidly. While the area of fallout would not be twice as large, it might 
be 11,000 square miles instead of 7,000 square miles. However, the intensity of 
radioactivity within the area would be more severe. 

3. The AEC report glosses over the internal hazard of fallout particles.—In 
addition to the direct irradiation from the mantle of dust which settles to earth, 
the fallout may present a hazard in the form of radioactive particles taken inside 
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the human body. These may enter through the nose or the mouth. The two 
radioactive substances which the ANC admits are of most concern are radio- 
active strontium and radioactive iodine. It concludes: “The amounts of radio- 
strontium and radioiodine which have fallen outside the areas near the test sites 
as a result of all atomic tests up to now are insignificant compared to concen- 
trations that would be considered hazardous to health.” [Italics supplied.] 

Apparently the AEC cannot get over its concentration upon its test program. 
The point is that we are not concerned primarily with what happens outside the 
area but rather with the inner region hardest hit by fallout. We have no doubt 
that the AEC’s data on continental contamination from the Pacific tests are 
accurate. Sut our concern is with a superbomb on the continent, not in the far 
off Pacific. Simple calculation shows that a region subject to intense fallout will 
be dusted with several grams of radioactive strontium (half-life of about 28 
years). One can grow crops on such land, but will the produce be allowable for 
human consumption? We hope that estimates of this contamination hazard will 
be forthcoming soon. 

4. The AEC report is irrelevant with respect to genetic effects of fallout 
radiation.—It concludes: “our nuclear weapons testing program will not seri- 
ously affect the genetic constitution of human beings.” Again, the AEC is appar- 
ently so preoccupied with its test program that it can’t see the forest for the 
trees. Few geneticists will quarrel with the AEC statement. But the point is 
that geneticists are worried over the impact of a thermonuclear war upon the 
continued existence of homo sapiens. There is a thousandfold difference between 
a test program and a war involving weapons developed by these tests. 

The Bulletin has rescheduled its issue on genetics and radiation, postponing 
it until November. We hope that the issues may then be defined in an objective 
and forthright manner. 

If we are critical of our Government in its information policy it is because 
we are concerned with our nation’s security. A nation cannot afford to be unin- 
formed in the age of unlimited destruction. Atomic scientists have inveighed 
against excessive atomic secrecy for almost a full decade. Let the record be clear. 
They do not argue for no secrecy. We are caught up in the hideous maelstrom 
of a nuclear arms race, and science as usual is no longer possible. Scientists rec- 
ognize the need for secrecy and its handmaiden, security. What they plead fo~ 
is a sane policy of secrecy, wisely administered. 

Dr. George LeRoy, associate dean of the biological sciences at the University of 
Chieago, recently spoke out against AEC secrecy in withholding vital medical 
defense information from our Nation’s doctors. His charges were branded as 
“irresponsible” by the chairman of the AEC.. An official AEC press release of 
March 15 lashed back at Dr. LeRoy by asserting: “The only biomedical data 
which remains classified is in piecemeal or incomplete form and therefore inade- 
quate for use by the medical profession.” 

The fact of the matter is that Dr. LeRoy is a respected and responsible mem- 
ber of the scientific community. He spoke out because he knows that within the 
AEC (Dr. LeRoy was in charge of biological medical research at recent Eniwetok 
tests and is not to be considered as an unqualified critic) the use of the “secret” 
stamp has become a kind of reflex action. Unfortunately, great masses of AEC 
biomedical data are “born” classified. It should be the other way around. Data 
useful to the medical profession should be unclassified ab initio and classified 
only after persuasive argument to substantiate the “secret” stamp. 

What is clearly called for now that the Soviets have thermonuclear weapons 
and America must defend against them is a massive review of our policy of atomic 
secrecy. The Atomic Energy Commission must take the initiative in persuading 
the Pentagon to release the whole truth about thermonuclear weapon effects. 

Civil defense, armed with the facts, must now face up to the staggering magni- 
tude of the fallout hazard. In making its evacuation-to-shelter plans it must 
take into account more than the “first 36 hours” after the detonation. Let us not 
hamper this planning, already delayed over a full year, by forcing local communi- 
ties to use half facts or unofficial information. 

The shadows of time now stretch almost a full decade since Hiroshima, when 
one bomb stilled the life of that city. Ten years later the Hiroshima bomb ap- 
pears as a primitive and puny weapon. The bombs of today are a thousandfold 
more potent. Three nations possess them by the hundreds and the thousands. 
Yet the United States clings to the straws of secrecy. Its lack of candor conceals 
the true situation both inside and outside our Government. Secrecy barriers 
multisect our bureaucratic brain, isolating one part from other and preventing 
the intercourse of ideas and initiative. Thus the Bikini data on fallout fell into 
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the mare’s nest. We now know the result. The lives of 50 million Americans 
were at stake, yet the grim facts were withheld. 

Before we get into our testimony, will you give us something about 
your professional background as an atomic scientist ¢ 
“ Mr. Laer. I have prepared this brief biographical note ; if you want 
me to read it, I will be glad to do so. 

Senator Kerauver. I don’t think you need to read it. It will be 
included in the record at this point. 

I think everyone understands that you are one of the most competent 
physicists in our country, and this biographical sketch will speak for 
itself. 

(The biographical sketch referred to is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF RALPH FE. Lapp 


Present occupation: Consulting physicist, writer, and lecturer (W. Colston 
Leigh, Inc, New York). Contributing editor to the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. 

Education-experience: Bachelor of science and doctor of philosophy in physics 
at University of Chicago. Worked on wartime Manhattan bomb project 1943-46 
as assistant laboratory director and division director of the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory in Chicago, later Argonne National Laboratory. Scientific adviser to War 
Department General Staff under contract with George Washington University 

1946-47). Executive director, Committee on Atomic Energy, Research and 
Development Board, Defense Department (1947-48). Acting head, Nuclear 
Physics Branch, Office of Naval Research, Navy Department (1949). Di- 
rector, Nuclear Science Service, Washington, D. C. (1949-55) engaged in pri- 
vate consulting. Author of several books on atomic energy, latest popular 
book being the New Force, Harpers (1953) and Nuclear Radiation Physics, a 
textbook for Prentice-Hall (1954). Contributor to national magazines, Saturday 
Evening Pest, Collier’s the Reporter, Scientific American, Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists, etc. 

Mr. Lapp. I would like, if I may, to use the blackboard and present 
in the form of a statement a simple description of certain facts which 
I think are essential to an understanding of fallout. 

Senator Keravuver. You can use the blackboard, but the reporter 
going to have to get it in black and white, so will you please explain 
what you are doing. 

Mr. Laprr. I will try to make my comments complete in themselves. 

Senator Keravver. Proceed, Dr. Lapp. 

Mr. Larr. Some of these things that I shall be giving may be re- 
dundant, but in order to make them perfectly clear, I would like to 
include them nonetheless. 

Che object of this brief discussion will be to present the physical 
facts about the effects of the thermonuclear explosion, specifically 
about the radioactivity which is produced by fallout. 

_If we consider first of all the explosion of the bomb, and we con- 
sider that we have a line on the blackboard here which represents the 
surface of the earth, and we have a bomb going off at some point, X, 
over the surface of the earth, the conditions for fallout are essentially 
described by having the intersection of the fireball from the explosion 
intersect or be close to the surface of the earth. 

Now, under these conditions you will have a cavity produced and 
some millions of tons of earth will be dislodged from the ground: 
Some of it will be in the form of very fine particles. Now, in this 
enormous fireball, which may be of the order of 4 miles in diameter, 
which is exceedingly hot, you will have a really fantastic amount of 
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radioactivity. If you were to try and make some type of comparison, 
I would say that while it is still a growing fireball the amount of radio- 
activity in the fireball is equivalent to 1 Dillion tons of radium. And 
it may, for the purpose of comparison, be sufficient to remark that a 
small amount of radium, less than an ounce, is issued for medical 
applications in hospitals. 

Senator Kerauver. To be sure I got the amount, how many tons 
of radium do you say it will be equivalent to? 

Mr. Lapp. One billion tons. 

Senator Kerauver. And what size fireball is that ? 

Mr. Lapp. This is about 4 miles in diameter, actually a little under. 

Senator Kerauver. A fireball 4 miles in diameter comes from what 
size nuclear explosion ? 

Mr. Larr. Roughly equivalent to 20 million tons of TNT. 

Such explosion, which produces this vast amount of radioactivity 
under these conditions where we have what we call a contact explosion, 
will result in the coating of these particles, which are either in contact 
with the fireball or are later sucked up into the fireball, it will result 
in a coating of this debris underneath, coating with the radioactivity, 
these tiny radioactive particles. I will go into this radioactivity in 
just a moment, but I want to explain the mechanics. 

This fireball will then, because of its heat, start to move upward. 
As it moves upward it will suck in this ground, the wind will develop 
and there will be a jetting into the fireball. One might distinguish 
two phases of the mechanics, one during the actual contact phase of 
the fireball, the second during the suckup phase of the fireball. These 
two phases are quite important, because the first will coat the radio- 
activity or plate it out, whereas the second, when the fireball is cooler, 
will probably not plate or produce as much of the radioactivity on the 
debris. 

This fireball moves upward to form the familiar mushroom cloud 
which goes up in the stratosphere. When it is in the stratosphere 
the higher altitude winds will cause the cloud to move downwind. 
As that cloud moves downwind, there will be a selective fallout of 
the tiny particles down toward the ground. 

So we have essentially three phases. One is the upward phase of 
the particles themselves ; the second is the transmission of the particles 
in the wind; and the third is the actual fallout or settling down of 
the particles themselves. 

This settling down process is quite important, in that the length of 
time which is sae for the particles to fall from, let’s say, 40,000 
feet, is extremely critical with respect to the size of the particle. The 
finer particles—let’s say of the order of a few microns, a thousandth 
of a millimeter in diameter, will actually be wafted around the world 
and will not constitute an immediate civil-defense peril, and in my 
opinion will probably not constitute much of a peril anyway. It is 
these heavier particles which plunge down in the immediate area from 
10 to a 100 to 200 miles downwind, depending upon the velocity of the 
wind, which constitute the fallout particles. 

Now, with that explanation I think we have the elements of the 
physical problem of fallout.. If we are going to attempt to describe 
now how much the radio intensity is at any point, the distance from 
here, then we have a problem in physics. It is a rather intricate prob- 
lem, but it can be solved, 
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I might say that I started working on this last summer, when I 
heard about—when I really got seriously interested in the March 1 
explosion. Prior to that time I had assumed, partly because of the 
atomic energy releases and partly because of the fact that nobody 
from the Fortunate Dragon, which ship was exposed to the fallout, 
had died, I had assumed that this radioactivity was not extremely 
creat. I discovered quite independently that this radioactivity was 
quite aoe 

I discovered that by simply calculating the various means by which 
you can produce radioactivity. I arrived at the conclusion that this 
was not an ordinary type of thermonuclear weapon. I shall refrain 
from going into any detail or discussion of this, even though it is 
unclassified. I have up to this time refrained from any public dis- 
cussion of it. I have deliberately refrained in the Bulletin articles 
from giving my analysis of why I felt the radioactivity was of this 
kind. To date the Atomic Energy Commission has not sent me any 
medals for this restraint, but I believed it was in the public interest not 
to divulge this information. So I have not and will not until I have 
permission to do so. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me understand what you are talking about 
that you haven’t divulged. That is the effect for certain distances out 
from the fireball of radioac tivity ? 

Mr. Laer. I can divulge that. The things that I cannot divulge 
and do not wish to talk about at this time until I get clearance—I have 
an article with the Atomic Energy Commission, it has been there since 
March 25, and I am trying to get it cleared with the Government. I 
have not as vet received clearance on that article. 

Senator Kerauver. Tell us what you are talking about. 

Mr. Larr. The thing I do not wish to discuss is the internal mecha- 
nism of that bomb, because that is the producer of the radioactivity. 
The ordinary H-bomb does not produce this radioactivity. So it is 
the nature of this I do not wish to discuss. 

Senator Keravver. All right, you don’t discuss that then. 

Mr. Lapp. From this point on it is possible, if we make assumptions 
such as I made, to give a quantitative discussion of what happened. 
The Japanese fishermen who were aboard this ship, which was over 110 
miles from the explosion—this Japanese fishing boat was out here, 
at this point Y, and the distance here was of the order of 120 miles, 
let us say, which is quite close. 

Now, the problem that I have to solve is, how would it be possible 
for a bomb explosion here to produce a fallout of radioactivity on a 
small fishing boat which could give rise to a roentgen dosage to the 
fishermen of approximately 200 roentgens. The assumption of 200 
roentgen units, which has been verified in testimony before your com- 
mittee—I believe Dr. Bugher testified it was 175 roentgen units— the 
assumption of 200 roentgen units was made on the basis of newspaper 
reports, and later affirmed by Japanese analyses of physical injuries 
aboard the ship, namely epilation and certain types of skin effects, 
which led me to believe that the gross irradiation of these men was 
roughly 200 roentgens. 

Thus the problem was an analytic one in physics of accounting for 
200 roentgens on the ship at a distance of 125 miles. It is important 
to note that this ship was a very small one, being only about 15 feet 
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in the beam and 70 feet long. That point is extremely important for 
civil defense, because it indicates—it is actually rather hopeful for 
civil defense, because it indicates the type of sheltering you can get 
just using geometry. Had this been a very large boat, if this had been 
the Queen Mary, and the Japanese fishermen had been on the deck, 
then the Japanese fishermen would certainly have died, because then 
instead of being irradiated by a small area, let’s say the end of this 
table, by material which coats that table—let’s say the Japanese fisher- 
men were these glasses of water on the top—then they would be 
irradiated by the smaller area. If we take more radioactive material, 
let’s say the whole room, then obviously because of the penetratin 
nature of these rays the dosage to those fishermen would be mau 
greater. 

So in a sense these fishermen were lucky to be aboard a small boat 
and on the ocean. You see, anything that came to the ocean would be 
swallowed up and would not constitute a radiation hazard. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose this had been the Queen Mary and 
some of the radioactive fallout had been around different places on the 
boat, a hundred feet from them, would that mean that they would 
still get a very large dosage of radiation ? 

Mr. Larr. Yes, more than a lethal amount. 

Senator Kerauver. Even though it may just be on the deck of the 
boat some distance from that ¢ 

Mr. Larr. If they were deep in the Queen Mary it would be a dif- 
ferent proposition. I was thinking of being on the deck. 

Senator Kerauver. I was talking of being on the deck too. 

Mr. Lapp. If they were on the deck of the Queen Mary they would 
certainly have received a lethal dose of radiation. 

Senator Kerauver. Would radioactive fallout on a deck, which of 
course has steel under it, whether it is plastic or wood, would they get 
the same amount of radiation as if they were on the ‘ground and the 
radioactive fallout had been on the ground around them ¢ 

Mr. Larr. I would say offhand about the same. There would be 
some difference, but it would not be a major difference, in my opinion. 

Now, on the basis of this—— 

Senator Kerauver. I don’t exactly see the hopeful aspect of this 
that you are talking about from a civil defense viewpoint. Maybe you 
can come to that later. 

Mr. Larr. In just amoment, if I may. 

Now, on the basis of this I calculated what went on in the gadget 
itself. And these conclusions came out very nicely from the standpoint 
of the data. I was sure I was on the right track. I made more caleu- 
lations on this, and they worked out rather nicely. 

This permitted an estimate of the total area of fallout. My esti- 
mate was that there would be an-area of 8,000 square miles which 
would be subject to serious-to-lethal fallout. The estimate is quite 
close to the Atomic Energy release of February 15, which is 7,000 
square miles. But I wouldn’t say that the calcu ation was at all that 
accurate. 

Senator Keravver. Wouldn’t that depend on the amount of wind? 

Mr. Lapp. It would, but the real thing that I had calculated was the 
area, times the roentgen dose. 
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Senator Kerauver. So if there was little wind, the roentgen dose 
wouldn’t go as far but would be more intense ? 

Mr. Lapp. Precisely. 

The next problem that I ran up against in trying to dig into this 
was to calculate how long the radioactivity would persist. When I 
stated to do these calculations, Dr. Libby, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, gave his speech of December 2, 1954. That is a highly 
illuminating speech. 

Senator Kerauver. That is the speech to the mayors? 

Mr. Lapp. That was the speech to the mayors. On the basis of 
checking his calculations, about which I wrote him in a letter of De- 
cember 12, I believe it was, I rechecked all of my own data, and became 
somewhat astonished by the slow rate at which radioactivity dies 
out. 

I would like at this time to use the Atomic Energy Commission 
figures, and too—if we take the Atomic Energy release of February 
15, one discovers that there are a series of ellipses, or cigar-shaped 
areas, extending from the point of detonation. These ellipses were 
given as being the relative distances here given as 90 miles, 110 miles, 
160 miles, and 190 miles downwind, with an additional figure out 
here of 220 miles inferred. 

On the basis of the data which they gave, taking, for example, the 
110-mile figure, they gave that in the first 36 hours, according to Dr. 
Bugher, following fallout there would be 2,000 roentgens which is 
between 4 to 5 times the lethal dose accumulated by anybody who stood 
in the open with no protection on a flat surface. 

Now, if we accept that figure of 2,000 roentgens, then the question I 
asked was, how much radioactivity is there persisting past the first 36 
hours? 

I will not go into the technical explanation of this unless it is so 
wished. It is a little complex calculation in physics, but it is straight- 
forward. 

Senator Kreravuver. Don’t go into how you figure it out, but give us 
the results. 

Mr. Lapp. The results for that particular area, 2,000 roentgens— 
and I have translated everything back into the first day, the second 
day, the first week, et cetera, so that we will forget for the time being 
the Commission figure of 36 hours. The results as are follows: 

From fallout to the first day there would be for that area a dose of 
625 roentgens. In the second day, that is, from the 24th to the 48th 
hours, there would be a dose of 545 roentgens. Now, in the next 5 days, 
which would be the remainder of the first week—this is all in addition 
to that—there would be a dose of 815 roentgens. In the next 3 weeks, 
which would conclude the full first month, there would be an addi- 
tional dose of 720 roentgens. 

Then from 1 month to one year there would be an additional dose 
which we can say is approximately 800 roentgens, but I will put that 
in parentheses, because there are a lot of qualifications to that. 

However, I would like to stress here that this is a lethal dose of 
radioactivity coming the second day. 

Senator Keravuver. That is 545 roentgens? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. This 315 roentgens is also a lethal dose, coming in 
the next five days. This 720 is very probably a lethal dose, coming in 
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the remainder of that first month. These figures, of which I am con- 
fident, to me constitute a really severe peril to civil defense. 

Senator Kerauver. That is within the area of how much ? 

Mr. Lapp. That area would be roughly 2,100 square miles. 

Now, naturally as you go further out 

Senator Kerauver. 2,100 square miles. Does that encompass the 
area of the fireball ¢ 

Mr. Lapp. The area—all this area in here of that second big ellipse. 

Senator Kerauver. That is a distance there of 110 miles, then? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. That is 110 miles windward from the point of 
the fireball. 

Mr. Lapp. Exactly. 

Senator Keravuver. And that is the area you are talking about in 
this particular illustration ? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. 

Now, if you go to areas farther out, the intensity will be less and 
the persistency will be less. 

Senator Keravuver. According to you and to the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s report, that 110-mile link, what is the average width of 
that ? 

Mr. Lape. The maximum width would be about, just reading it 
off here, would be—the maximum, 25 miles. That would be the very 
maximum. 

Senator Krrauver. Twenty-five down to, of course, nothing, but 
probably an average of 15 or 17? 

Mr. Larr. Something on that order. Bear in mind that that is 
wind dependent; if there was a less active wind the thing would com- 
press into a more circular-type area, and if there were an extremely 
high jet stream, then the area would be very, very long. 

Senator Kerauver. And narrow ¢ 

Mr. Larr. A finger which would extend out. 

This timetable of persistent radioactivity, it seems to me,.is one of 
the most striking aspects of this explosion. It seems to me it is also 
the greatest peril of civil defense, ome it poses a severe question 
from two civil-defense standpoints. 

If you evaluate a city, such as this type with this type of built-up 
area—we assume that the great radius of destruction of the primary 
blast in heat would essentially mark out that city, so that if you are 
forced to move your people out, the grave danger exists that if the 
fallout occurs over the city, then if you evacuate the people just to the 
open fields, you will have essentially gone from the frying pan into 
the fire. 

You will save them from the primary effects, but they will be 
exposed to the secondary effects. 

Let me say on this point there is a considerable disagreement. Some 
people say this: If the bomb goes off in the center of the city, then the 
people who would have been evacuated outside the city who would 
be exposed to this relatively thin, cigar-shaped area of radioactivity 
would be smaller, and you would have saved all of these people. That 
is in my opinion correct. But it is based upon two assumptions: One, 
that the bomb goes off over the city at the center of the city; and two, 
that there is no bomb which goes off upwind of that city. 
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It seems to me that as we get further and further into the future, 
especially into the era of guided missiles, that the randomness of 
bombings will become more pronounced, in ‘fact, if you want to make 
an attack on a military base, if this city is surr ounded b key bases like 
lion’s teeth to an aggressor, then this aggressor would be w ell advised 
not to come over the city but to come west of the city, drop the bomb 
here [indicating], and have the fallout go over the city. 

This is perhaps the blackest picture you can paint, but I think it is 
a realistic picture. 

That is essentially what I wish to describe, some of my reservations 
about this. 

I would like, however, to come back to the question of shelter, because 
I think there is a good deal of hope in the shelter picture. The hope 
derives from the fact that the Japanese fishermen did not die, and 
yet they were within a place where, had it been a land mass, they 
would have died. 

Senator Keravuver. Didn’t one of them die? 

Mr. Lapr. One of them did die, but 22 survived. And the one who 
did die, according to the Atomic Energy Commission, did not receive 
a lethal amount of radiation, but died from hepatitis. 

Let us consider the problem of a house. These calculations ante 
I have made for you are based upon a man standing in the open on 
flat surface. They are, therefore, the maximum roentgen does that you 
would get. The problem does have features which mitigate that peril. 

First, in general it would not be a hard, flat surface, it would be 
uneven, and it would be somewhat soft so that it would absorb some 
of these particles. There would be the phenomenon of terrain, its 
unevenness, Second, weathering. These two factors would reduce 
those maximum values I gave you. But I was forced to give the maxi- 

mum values, because obviously you would have to make calculations for 
every situation under the sun. 
Senator Keravuver. By “weathering” you mean rain would re- 
duce 

Mr. Lapp. Rain would take the material down in the earth where it 
vould still irradiate, but it would have to come up through the ground 
and there would be shielding from the earth itself. 

If we consider the problem of protection, you can actually protect 
yourself without an inch of soil over your head, simply through the 
expedient of making a hole in the earth—a foxhole, if you prefer— 
and crouching in that foxhole. 

Now, what this does is that the moment you get in your foxhole— 
and it is a small one—only that amount of radiation will be effective 
which is directly over you. It would be wise, of course, to cover the 
entrance to the foxhole with some material in order to prevent the 
direct contamination of the skin. If you did cover it, you would shake 
it off periodically and reduce the amount on it. But just consider 
that area, the calculation would show that you would get less than 2 
percent of the radiation if you stood up there on the surface of the 

arth. And this means that if you would have gotten out here 2,000 
roentgens, then of course you would get only 40 roentgens if you were 
inside here, 

If you took an additional precaution of shaking off that material 
and perhaps of putting a little shielding material—not 3 feet of earth, 
but just a little—you could then reduce it. 
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However, since this is not a situation for a long-term occupancy— 
people would not like to live in foxholes very long, even the military 
men have testified they couldn’t take it for a very long time, it is more 
realistic to consider the problem of a house. 

I have illustrated the foxhole situation in the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists article in order to draw attention to a new type of shielding, 
not the thickness of material, but geometry. 

You see, it is a window effect. If you made that foxhole very, very 
large, a huge kind of a swimming pool, let us say, and you put the 
people in there, then it would not be nearly as safe as a small foxhole, 
because this material would be on top and it would be just like having 
klieg lights on top, the more you have, the more radiation you will 
have. That is the situation here. 

Now, if you take the situation on houses, it depends upon the type of 
house, the structure of the house, and the number of stories be the 
type of basement as to what kind of shielding you would have. 

If I were to give some typical values, I would say that in a frame 
house you would get about 30 percent of the dose if you stood on the 
first floor. If you were in the basement, you would get about 10 percent 
of the dose that you would get if you were out here outside the house. 
Now, if that is a rugged house and you are in the basement, then that 
10 percent would go down to 5 percent and probably less, depending 
upon the size of the basement. 

If what you would do if this fallout were to occur—and mind you, 
there is plenty of warning in this case, because the fallout might be 
5 hours away from you in time—then if you would improvise in your 
basement a little shelter—take a table and put it over on one side of 
the basement, and then take some pillowslips and fill them with earth 
and put them on top, and stand up some water drums on the side, then 
you could make this basement A improvised basement shelter, 
in my opinion so good that you would get only about a hundredth of 1 
percent, reduce the dose 1,000 times, and this was not very much trouble. 

If you were to be really, shall we say, energetic and foresighted, and 
planned long in advance and built yourself a real shelter down there, 
it could go down to a factor of 10,000 or even to 100,000 in terms of 
protection This can be protected by a combination of geometry and 
thickness of material. There is more than one way to skin the radia- 
tion cat. That is the optimism. 

Senator Kerauver. You are talking about a frame wooden house? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, it would depend on what type of 
weatherproofing it had and the thickness and what kind of wood. 
But generally a stone house or a brick house, I take it, would give 
you more safety. 

Mr. Larr. It would. 

I wish to make one comment here, however. I am assuming that 
you do one thing, all these calculations are made with one assumption, 
and that is that any windows in the house which were broken by the 
primary blast—and you certainly would expect severe window break- 
age over many miles of the explosion— any windows that were broken 
would be resealed before fallout occurred, the reason being that you 
don’t want the fallout to get inside the house, because this would 
eliminate this distance between you and the fallout. But this is a 
relatively simple matter, since you have time you could stuff papers 
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or tack carpets over the window openings, you could do a great deal. 

My worry, is however, that if you were to have people just out in 
the open uninstructed in the art of defending themselves against this 
unseen killer, then I think you would have an extremely serious sit- 
uation. 

I would like to point out that the people who were caught in the 
fallout have absolutely no way of discovering for themselves that 
there is dangerous radioactivity, in the sense that when fallout occurs 
they are suddenly converted from ordinary people into blind men, 
they can’t see this radiation, therefore there would have to be instru- 
ments to detect it. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean they can see all right, but you can’t 
see the radiation. 

Mr. Lape. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. As soon as you start getting the radiation, the 
roentgens, don’t you have any physical reaction that warns you that 
you are getting them? 

Mr. Larp. There would be a physical reaction, but I am afraid it 
would be too slow to do much good. Nausea would occur, but it 
would occur after you had received a severe dose. It is somewhat like 
getting a sunburn on the beach, while you are getting it you don’t 
mind, but you discover it later. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you were under an automobile or in 
an automobile out in the open— 

Mr. Larr. I think an automobile would be a very poor shelter. I 
think the automobile has been highly overrated, it probably would 
afford 5 percent protection, 95 percent of the radiation would get 
through with it. 

This is the ground, and here is the automobile. You are being 
irradiated from all sides. And these new automobiles that they make, 
the metal is very thin, and they would constitute very little stoppage. 

Senator Krravver. Of course, that is not what the automobile 
manufacturers say about their automobiles. But I think you are 
probably right. 

I think it is very helpful to get your diagnosis, which seems to be 
based on elementary geometry and physics, as to the best place for 
anybody to be. A lot of people have had the idea that an automobile 
would furnish substantial protection. 

Mr. Lapp. I think that these ideas persist from old notions. You 
see, a lot of the people haven’t got the word yet; they are still working 
on the basis of bombs of 1948-49, and these bombs are quite different. 

The thing I would like to mention is the problem which is one of 
the most ticklish questions for civil defense, and if I could just spell 
it out I would like to take the time to do so. 

Senator Keravuver. Take all the time you want. We appreciate 
what you aresaying. 

Mr. Lapp, This is the question—put it this way: Supposing that 
we have a fallout, supposing that we have evacuated people in time 
and got them out of the area, we were lucky, we had advance warn- 
ing, and we got them out of the area before fallout. But the place 
we have them is not particularly attractive to them. They have left 
their food and clothing behind, and after 1 week in the wilderness 
they become a little tired and disgusted, and they want to go home. 
And they ask, “When is it safe to go home ?” 
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Assuming their homes had been in a fallout area, we have this 
problem of trying to answer what is safe. 

To me this problem of what is safe has to be determined in terms 
of your circumstances. If you have an area like this, and supposing 
you were on the edge of it, so that you could have been evacuated. 
then the length of time that you would have to stay in the shelter 
would be very small, because you would be able to wait, say, 1 or 
2 days, and then simply by traversing that area you might only 
get a dose of 10 roentgen, but you could get out into an area that was 
cool, so that your shelter time was just 2 days. 

Now, a person in here, if he was well inside the fallout area—and 
perhaps there is another fallout area here, and he doesn’t know about 
it, wasn’t warned—then he might have to stay here for 2 days, 1 
month, live a kind of subterranean existence, before he could come 
up above the surface of the earth for any prolonged length of time, 
the reason being that the moment he comes above the earth out of his 
shelter he then gets bombarded by this radiation, 

Now, I have heard some people make some very optimistic remarks 
about decontamination of that area. I would call your attention to 
the fact that decontamination of thousands of square miles is a very 
serious problem, and I think it has to be looked at with skepticism. 
But from the standpoint of saying, when is it safe, we have to set 
up an arbitrary value as to how many roentgens you can allow a 
population to take, remembering that this may be a productive popu- 
lation, And just for the sake of stimulating controversy, I will say 
that this value should be one roentgen per day for a man in the open. 
That would be the amount that we would say to take over an extended 
amount of weeks. But I assure you on the basis of talking with local 
defense people that is one of the sorest problems they have, because 
medical knowledge is not very great on this chronic irradiation of 
individuals. 

But it is upon this level that you would base your determination 
as to when it is safe to reoccupy the contaminated area. 

Senator Krrauver. Dr. Lapp, I have never understood just exactly 
how you count roentgens. Now, you have a Geiger counter that is 
supposed to show you how much radioactivity you are getting. Does 
it show you how many roentgens you are getting? . 

Will you translate what a Geiger counter shows you into what you 
are getting in the way of roentgens over a period of different time, so 
we can understand it? 

Mr. Lapp. Surely. First of all, I would like to say that this roentgen 
unit, which is named after the discoverer of X-rays, Dr. Roentgen, the 
roentgen is a pretty mystic unit to a lot of people. It isa unit of energy 
absorption. When you are talking about energy, you are also talking 
about something which to most people is mystic. Physicians can define 
this very easily. I remember talking to quite a number of medical 
people at Bikini. There was a lot of difficulty in translating the roent- 

en even to medical men. And the problem there is exactly the prob- 
em you posed. What is the relationship between the Geiger counter 
we gave them and the roentgen? The Geiger counter is a small instru- 
ment. Without going into the mechanism, it is merely a means by 
which ionizing radiation passing through the receptor is translated 
into some visible or audible manifestation or click. 
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One particle going through a Geiger counter causes an electronic 
discharge, and that discharge can be amplified by means of radium 
tubes into a click in the earphones or a flash of light, or into a reading 
on the seale. 

What it does, it gives you so many counts, we call them, per minute. 

Now what we do in the laboratory is to convert counts per minute 
empirically by calculating this with an X-ray tube. We convert this 
into roentgens per minute, so that we can convert this. But a Geiger 
counter tells you the rate, the number of roentgens per unit of time. 
An instrument can be made which will tell you the dose, an instru- 
ment which is very simple—I regret to say that in my rush to get over 
here I left mine at home. But we have an instrument which is only 
the size of a fountain pen, it is called a dosimeter, and this little instru- 
ment is nothing more or less than a tube in which you have a little ion 
chamber down here. And this ion chamber is charged, so that any 
ionization produced in it is converted into a flow of electricity. And we 
can have a drop in voltage measured on the end of this instrument here. 
For this we have a little voltmeter built out of quartz fibers. Then 
we have a little microscope so that we can observe the motion of the 
quartz fibers. 

And then we have a little scale. And then we can calculate the num- 
ber of roentgens. And the instruments I have—I have checked mine 
for a period of 5 months—they are really reliable. They are made by 
the Bendix Aviation Corp. They measure from zero to 600 roentgens, 
meaning that if I had one here, and I suspected there was a fallout, 
and I looked in here—all you have to do is to look at that light and you 
will see this needle moving across the scale—which looks something 
like this—and it is measured from 100 up to 600, and then there would 
be this needle-—oh, I see we have one. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Knapp. Knapp, sir. 

Mr. Larr. This is one of the instruments. I don’t know what kind 
it is, but I can check it. 

Senator Keravuver. Itisa Bendix. Zero to 600. 

Mr. Larr. Zero to 600 is the standard one now made. That, by the 
way, can be dropped. This instrument can be dropped on the floor. 
In fact, you can dip it in water and there should be no change. 

Senator Kerauver. Let the record show that this is about 6 inches 
long and about the size of a pocket pen. 

Mr. Lapp. I don’t happen to own any stock in the corporation. 

Senator Kerauver. This thing you are talking about, this is a 
dosimeter ? 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. I still don’t see how many doses you know you 
are getting. Say the meter shows you are getting 400 roentgens, which 
may be a lethal dose—— 

Mr. Laer. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. How do you know how long it is going to take 
you to get that dosage? Is that what you are getting per hour? 

_ Mr. Larr. No, this tells you how much you have got. If-you look 
in this instrument and it says 600 roentgens, you know you have had it. 
But supposing you look in there and it reads only 50 roentgens, and it 
hasn’t moved previously, just by using that as a kind of emergency 
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instrument for measuring rate, you can look and see that in 15 minutes 
there will be 50 roentgens a minute, that would be a dose rate of 200 
roentgens an hour. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you had better be doing something. 

Mr. Lapp. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what this kind of an instrument does. 
But a regular Geiger counter doesn’t show you that ? 

Mr. Larr. A regular Geiger counter would not be useful for this sit- 
uation, Senator, because it responds to one particle and is much too 
sensitive for the ordinary range, you have got to use an instrument 
called an ionization chamber. 

Senator Kerauver. What is a Geiger counter helpful for 

Mr. Lapp. It would be useful when the radiation has died down so 
that you would not be dealing with 500 roentgens per hour. These are 
the kind of dose rates you will be getting. I can give you the values. 

For example, at 1 hour you will get 500 roentgens an hour—I think 
I know what is bothering you about this. This is what I avoided talk- 
ing about before. I would be glad to make a try at it if you don’t 
mind the time. 

Senator Kreravuver. I would be glad to know. 

Mr. Lapp. This is strictly nuclear physics. 

Senator Kerauvrr. I mean, there is nothing classified. 

Mr. Laer. There is nothing classified about this. It has been testi- 
fied to by Dr. Libby in your committee. And so I do not hesitate to 
testify on the basis of classification, but only on the basis of the fact 
that it is mathematical physics, and it is kind of difficult to understand. 

Senator Kerauver. | wouldn’t understand the mathematics. Tell 
us the results. 

Mr. Larr. Suppose we start out with a dose of 500 roentgens an 
hour—— 

Senator Kerauver. The Geiger counter would not show that? 

Mr. Lapp. A Geiger counter would not be useful for that range. A 
Geiger counter would just slip over to the top scale and do what we 
called salvation—this happened at Bikini, I believe if Senator Salton- 
stall were here he would remember, he would remember that when 
we got aboard some of these battleships that they were much too hot 
for an ordinary Geiger counter, we had other instruments called ion 
chambers which would record more radioactivity. 

The Geiger counter is too sensitive for this kind of range, you need 
a Sensitive meter to read this high radiation level. It is the difference 
between measuring amperes and measuring microamperes, millionths 
of an ampere so far as the technology is concerned. 

Here is the difficulty here, that if we take the dose rate at 1 hour 
as being 500 roentgens per hour, then at 1 day that rate drops to 11 
roentgens per hour; and at 1 week, it will be 1 roentgen per hour; and 
at 1 month, it will be 0.02 roentgens per hour. 

You see, it is dropping, it is dropping fast. 

Now, this, I believe, is the basic reason why the persistence of radio- 
activity has not been acknowledged by the Government agencies. It 
is because they have looked at the rate at which it drops. And ob- 
viously when it drops from 500 roentgens per hour at 1 hour to 0.02 
roentgens per hour at 1 month, there is a factor of 2,500, which is cer- 
tainly a very great drop. 
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But I simply ask that you visualize that this is not a test operation 
in the Pacific where you can have a small boat that is closed off and 
you can deconté uminate, and do not have much of a problem. Where 
you have a city and the people have to stay there, two-tenths of a 
roentgen an hour for 1 month will be roughly 2 roentgens a month. 

And that will drop fairly slowly after that time. The basic reason 
for this complexity comes about because of these things which are 
called split atoms of uranium. If you split atoms of uranium there 
are actually some 30 different chemical elements, and there are 250 
nuclear species, of which 100 are gamma emitters, the X-ray emitters, 
so that you have 150 elements which are irradi: ating. And of these 

100 different kinds of atoms, each one has its own nuclear personality. 
W e call them by a term “half-life.” The half-life of some of them 
is a few minutes, few hours, weeks, months, years. 

The reason why, at 1 day the 1 hour half-life has died out. As you 
get on further and further, the short-life ones die out and the long- 
life ones are there. 

Senator Keravuver. I have never seen it made clear as to how long 
you keep a roentgen when you get one. Assume you get 1 roentgen 
a day, which you say is all right 

Mr. Larp. Just merely put it up as an example. 

Senator Kerauver. You just put it up to illustrate a point. But 
let’s assume a half a roentgen a day is all right. But if you kept on, 
of course, eventually you w vould geta substantial number of roentgens, 
that is, if your body doesn’t lose them or expel them. Is there any 
scientific rule about how long a roentgen stays with you when you 
once get it? 

Mr. Larr. I would say you have asked a question that I doubt if 
anyone inside or outside the Atomic Energy Commission can answer. 
To the best of my knowledge the body remembers 50 percent of the 
roentgens which it gets. 

Now, there are some people who are more optimistic about that, 
they say that the body remembers only 20 percent. So I would say 
if you want to take a conflict of scientific opinion at the present time, 
between 20 and 50 percent of the roentgens you get are remembered, 
and are cumulative just like lead is in lead poisoning. 

Senator Krrauver. By “remember” you mean stays with you? 

Mr. Lapp. Stays with you. So in a sense—suppose you got right 
now one of these instruments which this chap had here which read 
100 roentgens, and then you got that same 100 roentgens for 4 days, 
totaling 400 roentgens. Now, if you didn’t die, your body would 
reeaaabie some of that radiation. Suppose you got another 200 
roentgens a week later, that would probably be enough to tip the scales 
against you. 

Senator Krravuver. As I remember the instrument the young man 
showed us, that shows what roentgens you have in view as of that 
time. 

Mr. Lapp. That is right. That instrument placed against the body 
is an electronic instrument which is calibrated with an X- ray machine, 
and it is so calibrated that it responds just as the body would. So that 
if we were to put that instrument in front of an X-ray tube which we 
know delivers so many roentgens a minute we could calibrate that 
instrument and we would know that the body would receive just that 
much radiation. 
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Senator Kerauver. We will take a recess at this time. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Keravuver. We will continue. 

Dr. Lapp, again, if anything I ask you has not been made public 
by the Atomic Energy Commission itself, don’t answer it. You have 
been talking about fallout range of 8,000 square miles. And the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I think, in its report had about that area, 
maybe about 7,000 plus. Is there any public information with refer- 
ence to the fallout area of any larger radioactive detonations. 

Mr. Lapp. I believe there are some in the public domain. I think 
that in the issue of the bulletin of atomic scientists that I made refer- 
ence to the fact that the bigger bombs would involve more roentgens 
per square mile, so if you push the area up and keep the same 
roentgens, you would double the area for a double-powered bomb. In 
other words, instead of 7,000 square miles you would be able to get 
14,000 square miles, if the wind actually spread these particles out 
over that area. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the roentgen square mileage of the 
bomb, about which information has been given out to the oo" 
The size of the March 1955 bomb has never been made pub 

Mr. Lapp. I believe it was given by congressional sources as 14 to 
16 megatons. I can’t remember at the moment who gave it, it was 
widely quoted in the literature. 

I have a reference to that, I believe, in Senator Mansfield’s speech. 

Senator Krrauver. A Congressman or a Senator said something 
about it, but the Atomic Energy Commission has not given it out. 

Mr. Larr. I think they have not revealed the size. 

May I refresh my memory for one moment on that ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lape. Senator, I recall that Governor Peterson testified—I do 
not have the testimony here, but it is a big thick book—in that testi- 
mony he gave the areas which would be hit by the bombs of 1945, 1952, 
and 1954 design. These areas were such—this was not his testimony 
before your committee, however—I believe that the figure he gave 
was predicated upon 20 million tons of TNT, or a 20 megaton bomb. 

Senator Krrauver. We have a chart in here which shows the fallout 
area of different-sized hydrogen-bomb explosions, given both by Dr. 
Libby and Dr. Peterson, which has been translated into the same 
language, or means the same thing. 

Very well. Now, proceed with anything else you have to tell us. 

Mr. Lapp. I might just sum up this outpouring of physics. I might 
sum it by saying that i in my opinion, quite agent from the revolutionary 
aspect of the construction of the weapon, about which I would not care 
to testify at this time, there are two additional revoluntary features 
of the superbomb. 

Senator Kerauver. Before you get to these features, in this article 
you bring out what you have explained here, that one matter that 
hasn’t really been given sufficient consideration from the viewpoint 
of civil defense is a continuing cumulative effect of radiation. 

Mr. Larr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Amassing roentgens a day after or a week after 
the explosion, and that you don’t have a true picture of what must 
be done to protect the people unless you take that into consideration. 
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Mr. Lapp. I have just received, for example, the civilian defense 
plan of St. Louis. There is only a minor mention of fallout in that 
plan, although in other respects the plan is an excellent one, because 
I believe the city of St. Louis has some of the most advanced civilian 
defense planning there is. I just received that plan last week. 

Senator Kerauver. Some people have still raised a question as to 
whether evacuation is the proper approach or not, saying that ap- 
parently if you get in a foxhole or something near your home that 
you have just as good achance. I take it from what you have explained 
that with the fireball area craterizing the earth you feel that you have 
to get out if youcan. Do you agree with the evacuation concept ! 

Mr, Lapp. I agree with the evacuation concept if it is modified to 
take fallout into consideration. 

Senator Krerauver. That comes later. The first thing is to get out 
of the city. 

Mr. Larr. I believe there are too many people exposed in too few 
places in the United States, and this constitutes a great Achille’s heel 
in our defense. 

Senator Krravver. Exposed to what? 

Mr. Larr. To the potentialities of a few dozen superweapons, the 
primary effects of them. 

Senator Kerauver. So you would go along with the general idea 
that the first effect of the fireball is such that you have to get out of 
the target area, and the next thing is, how are you going to get out, 
and the next thing is what you do to protect people when you get them 
out in the countryside, that is where your testimony has peculiar 
relevance. 

Mr. Larr. May I make the comment that I believe the concept of 
evacuation must be considered as evacuation to something specific 
not just evacuation based on flight to a distance X from the center of 
the city. My feeling is that you will greatly ease the evacuation prob- 
lem, you will improve the feasibility of evacuation, if you have pre- 
determined spots where the people can go. You see, the whole philoso- 
phy of evacuation is reducing your vulnerability. But when you 
consider the reduction of vulnerability you must consider that if you 
are just using distance alone, then you might have to get them 20 
miles out. But supposing you use a combination of distance plus 
shelter, then you would only have to evacuate the people from 8 to 
10 miles. 

This means that the whole mobile problem is so much simpler, be- 
cause you don’t have to depend upon—in some cases you could even use 
pedestrian travel. 

Senator Keravuver. I agree with you thoroughly that evacuation 
doesn’t really mean an awful lot unless the people understand where 
they are going to be evacuated to and know what they are to do when 
they get there. 

All right, sir, do‘you want to give us any other information ? 

Mr. Lapp. These two other revolutionary aspects are merely a sum- 
mary of what has been described to date. The first, which I shall not 
talk about, is the weapon construction. The second revolutionary as- 
pect is the large area which could be struck out by the radioactive fall- 
out, this area being, let us say, on the order of thousands of square 
miles rather than hundreds of square miles. To me that constitutes an 
enormous quantum jump in weapon effectiveness, and it constitutes a 
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severe peril to the United States, because it greatly raises the ante 
in our defense. 

The third revolutionary aspect, to my mind, is this persistence of 
radioactivity. The persistence of radioactivity to my mind is a unique 
threat, and essentially may be compared to the old battlefield in which 
you lobbed some artillery to an enemy in order to pin him down, but 
in order to keep him pinned down, you had to keep the artillery firing. 
When you lay down this mantle you have a new type of warfare pro- 
duced, denial warfare, pinned down. And to me that is an extremely 
important aspect of this weapon. 

Senator Krrauver. Dr. Lapp, how are we going to work out the 
problem of alerting the people as to how many roentgens they are 
getting, how much “contamination of radioactive material there is in 
the air? It is not going to be possible for everybody—it would be 
possible, but not practical—for everybody to carry a thing around in 
their pocket all the time. Is there any way that the fire stations at 
different places can have these instruments, and then the information 

can be gotten out to the people by radio or by some other method? 

Mr. Lapp. I would agree with you that we certainly don’t want to 
convert every homeowner into a roentgen rater. It isn’t necessary. I 
believe that what you would depend upon would be a kind of bloc con- 
cept, or just upon the concept of having a police squad car and the fire 
department. 

I might say that the State of Washington has already installed in 
their patrol cars, and is planning to instal] them in all their highway 
cars, roentgen-reading estimates. I believe that the District of Co- 
lumbia—I may be corrected if I am wrong—has four Geiger counters 
in their stockpile of radiation instruments. 

Senator Kerauver. Four of them ? 

Mr. Lapp. I believe so. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, a Geiger counter isn’t much use, though, 
is it? 

Mr. Lapp. I don’t use them in this situation. A month afterwards 
you might want to use them when you were reading low levels. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, sir, do you have anything else by way 
of summary that you could give us the benefit of 

Mr. Lapp. I was startled last night in reading the appropriations 
hearings of the House on the Defense Department where they had a 
summary of the amount of money that has been spent on our national 
security, including foreign aid, for the past 10 years. It totaled 
almost. exactly $300 billion. That would be from June 30, 1949, 
through June 30, 1955. 

Senator Kerauver. That is defense foreign aid. 

Mr. Lapp. Defense foreign aid, which is 90 to 95 percent of defense. 

The figures on civilian defense are less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of that, I believe. 

Senator Kerauver. The appropriation has been running, where the 
defense runs $50 billion, the civil defense is about $50 million. Is that 
one-tenth of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Larr. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your position about it? What do you 
think about it ? 

Mr. Lapp. My feeling is that we have arrived at a point in history 
where, because of the threefold revolution in thermonuclear weapons— 
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(1) its construction ; (2) its great aerial effectiveness; and (3) its long- 
term persistence—that } you have utterly changed the dimension of war- 
fare in the United States, that the home base in the United States is 
extremely vulnerable to attack and to knock out. 

Under these conditions, it seems to me that the primary mission of 
the Military Establishment, which is to defend the United States 
against att ack, is not really fulfilled by putting funds into the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I'am afraid that you may never get to use 
any armies in a blitz war of the future. 

I think that the state of imbalance between civilian and military 
preparedness is wrong, I think there has to be more emphasis on our 
civilian side of national defense. 

Senator Kerauver. There has got to be more interest on the part 
of the people and more appreciation on the part of the executive and 
more action on the part of Congress ? 

Mr. Lapp. I would agree. But I would say that this is one thing— 
and this is the theme upon which I have harped until I have apparently 
worn some people’s nerves thin—I believe when we talk about the 
apathy of the American people we are wrongly accusing them. 

Up to now the American people have not been given enough informa- 
tion. The civil defense has not been given enough confidence that you 
can attack this problem. I believe when the facts are brought out, they 
do show that there is some hope of surviving, and I believe you have 
to tackle it on that basis, that if you really. have an organization in 
which you have confidence and the people have a sense of meaning- 
ful existence in that organization, that you will then destroy the 
apathy which is so heavy right now. 

Senator Keravver. I am not necessarily asking you, but I certainly 
want to say that I agree fully with you, and I think the President of 
the United States, as we said in our report, ought to frankly tell 
the people what the situation is and what the prob lem is, and what 
they can do to furnish leadership and guidance in this whole field. 

I know that we have a congressional responsibility. I think that 
the people are going to have to be told by the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. In our civil defense hearings here we have tried to arouse some 
interest, and I think we have aroused some. I still appreciate the fact 
that in the hearings, when we have a distinguished mayor or governor 
or scientist like you, it makes some impression, if not a big impres- 
sion, across the Nation. 

You do think it is a problem—#f course, there is no absolute defense 
for anyone, but the effects can be greatly minimized ? 

Mr. Lappe. I think that the effects can be minimized, and I think 
that whenever you approach a problem as total as this one, you have 
to be quite cold blooded in your planning. You can’t in this age afford 
security to everyone. 

If people live within 5 miles of this center of the city and they 
continue to live there as we get deeper and deeper into this age of 
thermonuclear weapons, I think the Government ought to advise them 
that they live there at their peril, that this concept ‘of evacuation is a 
last ditch effort to get them out. 

I might mention, if I may, going back to history, that I remember 
before the first bomb was dropped that a number of us used to meet 
inside the guarded areas of the Manhattan project, Dr. Szillard and 
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Dr. Urey and Dr. Fermi, and others, and we used to discuss what kind 
of a world we might have to face even before the bomb was dropped. 

This was the origin of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, these infor- 
mal meetings that we had. One of the things that we recommended 
then was that the Government pursue an active policy of reducing the 
organic vulnerability of its cities by not building more buildings inside 
of the city limits, and by getting industries put outside the target area. 

I must say that despite the testimony that has been given to you by 
Dr. Fleming, we as atomic scientists feel that the Government has 
failed in the problem of protecting the cities on an organic restriction 
of vulnerability basis. 

We believe that the cities have become greater targets, and we have 
increased our vulnerability. 

Senator Keravver. Dr. Fleming didn’t claim that very much of a 
substantial nature had been done. 

Mr. Lapp. As I read his testimony I was more or less inclined to 
feel that he was saying that there had been progress. 

Senator Kerauver. There had been some little progress by use 
principally of the rapid tax amortization when plans were moved out 
of vulnerable areas. He recommended, and we are now preparing, a 
bill to ask for the establishment of a small commission to give imme- 
diate study to the whole problem. And I hope that it will be sub- 
mitted very soon. 

Dr. Lapp, we are very grateful to you for coming here. We hope 
you keep in touch with us. 

Our next witness is Mr. Sigfried Goetze of Monrovia, Md., who is 
chairman of the Emergency Farm Committee on Civil Defense. 

Mr. Goetze, briefly appeared before the subcommittee several weeks 
ago, but due to the limitation of time he did not have an opportunity 
to complete his testimony. We have asked him to return here today 
in order to address himself to the Civil Defense problem, as it con- 
fronts the Nation’s farmers and to tell us what is being done and what 
should be done from his viewpoint. 


STATEMENT OF SIGFRIED GOETZE, NEW MARKET, MD. 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Goetze, we are glad to have you with us. 
And your previous testimony is in the record—no, it has not been 
printed, you appeared after this part had been printed, on the day 
that Senator Jackson was presiding, So you need not, unless you just 
want to summarize your previous testimony, repeat what you told the 
committee before, because it is in the hearing. 

But you didn’t have time to finish on that day, and so any additional 
information you want to give us, we will be glad to have. 

You seem to have a prepared statement there. 

Mr. Gorrz. Mr. Chairman, the farmer’s emergency farm committee 
on civil defense—I am not chairman, I am executive secretary—— 

Senator Keravver. You are the executive secretary of the Emer- 
gency Farm Committee on Civil Defense? 

Mr. Goerze. Yes, sir; in New Market, Md. 

Senator Krrauver. You live at New Market, Md. ? 

Mr. Gorrzz. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the emergency Farm Committee on 
Civil Defense? 
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Mr. Gorrzr. The Farm Emergency Civil Defense Committee is a 
local civil defense unit of the State of Maryland, incorporated under 
the act of the State of Maryland, Civil Defense Act. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean a group of you farmers got together. 

Mr. Goetze. Organized and asked the Governor to appoint a civil 
defense director, with authority to appoint wardens and deputize 
polic emen. : 

Senator Kerauver. It is for the entire State of Maryland? 

Mr. Gorrze. No, just for a district. A major city like Baltimore 
hasitsown. Frederick and Frederick County has one. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your district, sir? 

Mr. Gorrze. The New Market district. It is a political subdivis- 
ion of the State of Maryland. 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse my lack of knowledge about the geogra- 
phy, but what part of Maryland is this in, and how large an area does 
it cover? 

Mr. Gorrze. We are in Frederick County, Senator, we are about 
11 miles from the city of Frederick. 

Senator Keravver. Are you out at Middletown ? 

Mr. Gorrze. No; we are out toward Damascus. 

Senator Keravver. And how many farmers are in your committee ? 

Mr. Gortze. We have about 1,800 farm families in the district. 

Senator Keravver. And others work with you in your—— 

Mr. Gorrze. May I briefly state the history of it. 

Back in 1949, when we received a bulletin from the Pentagon and 
then from the Civil Defense Chief, the late Forrestal, we got together 
and held a meeting and digested the bulletin. And we found some 
rather alarming aspects which affected farm areas. So we held a 
public meeting ‘at that time, and wanted to form a civil-defense com- 
mittee, as the “Government had urged all local communities to do. 

So we waited until 1953, and nothing was done, and no farmers 
were approached as to what was our pr oblem in the setup. In fact, 
we were the forgotten men in civil defense, because, as the chairm: an 
nay recall, there is no provision in the F ederal act or in the act of the 
State of Maryland giving any aid or comfort or information to the 
farmers of the rural areas. We are the largest dairy producing 
county in the State of Maryland. I own a dairy farm, and we have 
lived on the dairy farm for 8 years. 

Most of our members are dairy farmers. So we are concerned with 
what would happen to our milk supply, for instance, which we are 
shipping to Baltimore and Washington, in case of an emergency like 
this when power is disrupted and the telephone communications are 
disrupted. 

We attended a farmers’ rally, which was attended by Senator Beall 
and Mr. Ellis Hall of the FCDA. And later we held a panel dis- 
cussion meeting which was attended by the top officials of the FCDA, 
including the civil defense director of the State of Maryland. And 
we had the representatives of every farm organization at that time, 
and they were asking very pertinent questions about these highway 
signs, they were only to be used for civil defense purposes, the farmers 
wanted to know how we are going to ship more milk, and so forth, 
mam questions which have arisen. 


Well, they were answered partially by these experts in the FCDA. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting—I would like to base our recom- 
mendation on this point—at the conclusion of this meeting we were 
asked by Colonel Brewer, who is the official of FCDA, if our commit- 
tee would act as an experiment for the Federal Civil Defense, which 
we accepted. 

So we went ahead and built up our organization on that basis. We 
conducted a survey of housing facilities, provisions for feeding evac- 
uees, we made a food census of ev ery animal, and we contacted the 
officials of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad with the view of evacuating 
a certain sector of the population of Washington to our community, 
because we have a railroad siding, we have a “freight office.. And we 
found that the trainmaster who was in charge of the evacuation of 
Seoul in Korea at the time of that Red push, he was the one assigned 
to our project. And we have made a plan to evacuate a certain sector 
which would be assigned to us, say, up to around 5,000 people, via 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, by the Point of Rocks station to 
Monrovia in 90 minutes. 

We are planning to make provision to feed and house these people, 
either in our own farm homes, in railroad trains, either work trains or 
pullman trains—we have sufficient sidings to keep about a hundred 
railroad cars in our community—and we have acquired a tract of land 
of 25 acres, which we would like to convert into a reception center for 
these evacuees and use it in peacetime for a boys’ club. 

We have raised our own funds, and have been refused public assist- 
ance from the county of Frederick, because we are just a farm organ- 
ization, although we are a legally mcorporated civil-defense unit un- 
der the act of the State of Maryland. 

We have asked Senator Beall to introduce legislation to make avail- 
able to the civil-defense organization war surplus material so that we 
would have something to work with in case of emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about the background of our activity. We 
have been at this since 1953, for 2 years, and feel that we have con- 
tributed a small share toward rural civil defense. We are not brag- 
ging about it. The report of our activity was published by the Civil 
Defense Administration, based on an article written by the farm re- 
porter of the Baltimore Sun newspaper. 

Senator Kerauver. May I see that, sir? 

There seem to be two articles written by Raymond Thompson. 

Mr. Gorrze. That is right, It is a series of three articles on the in- 
vestigation of the need for rural civil defense by the Sun newspaper. 

Senator Kerauver. This seem to be very interesting, and it is brief. 
And for what information they might be to others who might read this 
record, I think it would be helpful to have this printed in the : appendix 
of the record. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


{Public Affairs, 





PA No. 128, Federal Civil Defense Administration] 
For Your INFORMATION 


Wasuineton, D. C., 





July 20, 1954. 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN RURAL AREAS 


The attached articles, by Raymond Thompson, farm editor of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, study the practical application of civil defense to a Maryland rural 
area. FCDA passes them on because they represent a thorough, independent 
survey of what farmers are doing in a typical support area. 
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UNITED STATES FarM OvuTPUT TERMED DEPENDENT ON 
Civit DEFENSE OF CITY FACILITIES 


( This is the first of three articles on farm civil defense ) 
By Raymond Thompson 


WASHINGTON, April 12.— Even the cow has a stake in civil defense. 

On the farm, she depends on power-operated wells for water to quench her 
thirst, on electrically driven machines to milk her and on “three squares” daily 
to keep up her health and production. 

But she’d be virtually helpless if an enemy attack blasted electric generating 
equipment, hydraulie dams, powerlines and food-supply highways. 

Her owner could no longer operate milk coolers or separators. The water 
pump would stop working. Refrigeration facilities would be cut off. The electric 
switch would not bring light. 


CITIES SEEN FIRST TARGET 


This would be so even if the bombs were dropped on a city a couple of miles— 
or 100 miles—away. 

Few people have ever given this serious thought. 

Civil defense experts, in the past, have concentrated their interest on the 
largest metropolitan centers—that’s where the enemy is likely to strike first. 

Lately, working closely with the Department of Agriculture, they have begun 
analyzing what could happen in farm areas should atomic or bacteriological 
war occur. 

Communications would be knocked out. 

Labor shortages would threaten the economy. 

Transportation tie-ups would be paralyzing. 

Fuel supplies would be cut off. 

Crops and animals might be infected with disease. 

Markets would be closed off. 


WOULD WRECK FOOD SUPPLY 


As a result, the Nation’s food supply could be wrecked. For that reason, 
some experts contend farmland and livestock would make ideal targets for an 
enemy. 

“Protecting the farm against such attacks could be a major factor in the 
defense of the Nation, in the event of another war, since no element is more 
vital to our economy than food,” declares Dr. Frank Todd, director of the Health 
and Weapons Office, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

“Potential enemies know this and would consider farmlands high on the list 
of priority targets,” he added. 

What can the farmer do to protect himself, his farmland, crops and animals? 


SELF-ANALYSIS FIRST 


First, according to Col. William A. Brewer, Director of the FCDA’s Office of 
Tactical Operations, comes self-analysis on the basis of needs, resources, and 
vulnerability. 

“The farmer must know what the hazards are, what his resources are and 
then he will be better able to cope with the hazards,’ Colonel Brewer said. 

Consider first the probable patterns of attack. 

Colonel Brewer said civil-defense experts believe the most serious threat to 
the farmer is biological warfare—sometimes called germ warfare, or BW for 


short. This is the pollution of water and the infection of animals and plants with 
strange diseases. 


MIGHT TRY SNEAK ATTACK 


The enemy, he said, might try to sneak in foreign pests and diseases long 
before a shooting war to whittle down the food supply and undermine the Nation’s 
strength. 


; bins farmer, it is generally agreed, is in the best position to spot the first sign of 
rouble. 


Also to be considered is the threat of fire—a planeload of incendiaries could 
wreak havoc with a field of grain during the harvesting season. 
60031—55—pt. 2 22 
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The civil-defense experts believe that if Russia strikes, she will do so without 
warning and will try to deliver a knockout blow. This could be done with 
H-bombs, atom bombs, and “ordinary” high explosives on big cities and the 
attempt would be made to hit many targets at one time. 

Farmers would suffer both from direct and indirect effects of such attack. 


CITES DAIRY FARM 


A good example is the dairy farm. Most commercial dairies operate close to 
large cities—there are more than 100 within a 15-mile radius of Baltimore—and 
would be almost helpless if their sources of power were destroyed. 

(Metropolitan Baltimore has been listed by the FCDA as 1 of 70 critical atom 
bomb target areas. The Gas & Electric Co. in Baltimore, however, has developed 
an emergency procedure for the 2,300 square mile area it services with elec- 
tricity. This procedure, combined with the city’s fortune in having unusually 
well-diversified sources of power, undoubtedly would ease some of the problems 
in rural areas in event of attack.) 

Around Washington, another critical atom bomb target area, are nearly 100 
dairy herds. 


HAND MILKING IMPOSSIBLE 


On most of these farms, 1 electric milking system and 1 man can service a 
herd of 60 to 70 cows. But it would be difficult—probably impossible—for 1 man 
alone to “hand milk” that number in an evening. 

And the cows must be milked. When a cow’s udder is full and the milk is not 
drawn, she will “dry up” and quit producing. 

Also to be considered. Colonel Brewer said, is that while no farmer expects 
his land to be the target of an A-bomb, it might be subject to direct bombing if 
attacking planes missed their primary objectives or had to jettison their lethal 
loads when pressed by United States defenders. Many planes carrying such 


bombs undoubtedly would be shot down over farmland lying along the path of a 
potential bomber en route to a target city. 


MANY TARGETS IN STATE 


Typical of the vulnerability of farms are those in Maryland, in which are lo- 
cated a half dozen or more prime targets, including industrial Baltimore, the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Andrews Air Force Base, the Naval Academy, and 
Edgewood Arsenal. 

Consider, too, what would happen if the farmer’s were razed to the ground or 
made inaccessible by truck or rail. In the case of the dairy farmer again, the 
problem would be acute. 


MILK VERY PERISHABLE 


Milk is one of the most perishable foods. In peacetime, the possibility of milk- 
born epidemics is always present, but this danger would be multiplied many 
times during disasters. 

The FCDA declares that plans must be developed for the safe diversion of 
milk to undamaged plants and for its distribution where needed. The milk in- 
dustry, recognizing the hazards and needs, is studying the problem with civil- 
defense officials. 


They already have come up with a few answers, but they are far from reaching 
a solution. 


BOILING OF MILK 


First, of all, they say, with the loss of pasteurization plants, consumers should 
bring all milk to a boil before use. 

Secondly, ia some areas a system is being worked out so that each milk pro- 
ducer is informed of the location of all receiving plants within a 50 to 100-mile 
radius from his farm. On notice that his usual receiving plant was damaged, 
he would be advised of alternate plants to which he might ship and which are 
now preparing to operate on a round-the-clock basis to accommodate the increased 
volume of raw milk. 


FIVE PRIMARY JOBS 


Experts admit that a program of civil defense for farm and rural areas has 
been “sadly neglected,” but the FCDA now recognizes that the farmers have five 
primary civil-defense jobs: 

1. To assure a food supply for the Nation. 
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2. To guard against disease among livestock and against biological warfare. 

2 To maintain a basic self-protection system against fire, accidental bombing 
and other attack or disaster-induced hazards. 

4. To receive the injured and homeless from cities. 

5. To assist stricken areas by blood donations, services and loans of such equip- 
ment as trucks, two-way radios and bulldozers. 


FARMERS DEPEND ON CITY 


FCDA officials agree, however, that the present farm and rural civil-defense 
programs, with only a few exceptions, is incapable of carrying out these objec- 
tives and coping with emergencies resulting from attack. 

Forty years ago farmers could operate quite independently of the city. But 


this is no longer true. Today they need repair parts, equipment, feed and other 
supplies from industrial centers. 


PROBLEMS LISTED 


How, in the event of attack, can the farmer get vital machinery parts, supplies 
and fuel? 

When highways, designated as defense roads, are closed to the public in an 
emergency, how will he get his perishables to market? 

What can he do in case of power breakdown, cutting off light and such essen- 
tials as water, refrigeration, and incubation? 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


There are other problems, too. 


With any attack on cities, thousands of evacuees would stream into farm areas 
seeking food, shelter, clothing and medical care. How many people can be handled 
by a particular farm district? What is required for them? 
could be mustered ? 

The individual farmer can solve some of these problems and attain some of 
these goals on his own initiative. He can learn elementary first aid for his family 


and his animals. He can learn how to purify his water. He can learn how to 
recognize strange diseases. 


How many volunteers 


GROUP ACTION NECESSARY 


3ut to solve the major problems, group action is necessary. 

For that reason, the Federal Civil Defense Administration is setting up several 
“model communities” in the Nation to analyze farm problems, the first named 
being the New Market district of Maryland’s Frederick County. 


Results of the survey there, according to Colonel Brewer, will serve “as the 
base for a strong farm emergency program.” 


NEw MARKET PLAN To BE USED As PATTERN FOR RurRAL Civit DEFENSE 
PREPARATIONS 


(This is the second of three articles on farm civil defense. ) 
By Raymond Thompson 


NEw MaRKEt, Mp., April 13.—Farmers of this Frederick County community are 
developing a farm emergency civil defense program which will soon become a 
pattern for other farm areas in the Nation. 

It has not been easy. 

They have had to combat the complacency of county politicians and local civil 
defense officials who, concentrating their attention only on metropolitan areas, 
have generally ignored the farm and rural preparedness needs. Some went so 
far as to brush aside the farmers’ plans for defense against possible enemy attack 
as “unessential.” 


MODEL DISTRICT 


The unswerving determination of the farmers, however, has broken through 
this indifference at a point where the Federal Civil Defense Administration, mind- 


ful of the seriousness of the project, has selected the New Market district as the 
lirst model farm emergency community in the United States. 
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“The question of Civil Defense is a life-or-death problem for Mr. Farmer,’ 
according to Col. William A. Brewer, director of the FCDA’s Office of Tacticai 
Operations. ‘The problems are complex and knotty, and they vary from com- 
munity to community. 

“That’s what makes it so difficult to give farmers a specific set of answers. 
For that reason, we are simply drawing up a basic guide and pattern, and we 
will leave the question of preparing for emergency up to the individual com 
munity. 

AGGRESSIVE SPIRIT 


’ 


“The New Market group,” he continued, “showed an aggressive spirit long 
before we knew of their activities and they already have come up with some very 
good answers. Undoubtedly, New Market will serve as a beacon for all other 
communities in the Nation.” 

The program began here in 1948 at the instigation of Siegfried Goetze, a plan- 
ning consultant and Monrovia farmer who has represented the United States on 
relief and planning missions to a number of foreign countries, particularly in 
Europe and his native Germany. 

Fully aware of what might happen in event of enemy attack, Mr. Goetze, a 
member of the New Market Grange No, 362, suggested to that farm group that 
a committee be appointed to investigate the scope of dangers confronting farmers 
in an emergency and to provide answers to the vital problems. 


NO PROVISIONS 


They found immediately that there were no provisions for agricultural civil 
defense, 

Yet, as alert farmers, they knew they had to find the means to— 

1. Safeguard the food supply, especially the products of their dairy farms, upon 
which the Nation must depend in the case of war or emergency. 

2. Protect their farm community and livestcok against bacteriological enemy 
attacks, 

3. Set up emergency measures to maintain electrical power supply and vital 
communications. 

4. Assure themselves an ample supply of fuel oil, gasoline, diesel fuel, farm 
machinery parts and critical materials. 

5. Maintain a mobile motor pool. 

6. Set up an inventory of aecessible foods and supplies. 

7. Provide for the processing of dairy and perishable foods from the farms in 
case of disruption of markets: 

8. Provide for housing and take care of evacuees from Washington and Bal- 
timore. 

9. Generally maintain a basic self-protection of one’s farm and community. 


RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


To accomplish these objectives, the suberdinate grange, presented a resolution 
to the town council to create a civil defense committee for the political voting 
district of New Market. 

The district, with 197 farms and a population of 2,706, includes all of New 
Market, Monrovia, Kempton, Ijemsville, New London, Bartonsville, Fountain 
Mills, and Bartholows. 

Prompt action on the resolution came from Mayor William F. Smith, now an 
active member of the 12-man committee. Support came from State Senator Jacob 
R. Ramsburg (Republican, Frederick) and appointment by Governor McKeldin 
of L. H. Crickenberger as civil defense director and Lucian Falconer as deputy 
director gave New Market the official status it needed under the Maryland Civil 
Defense Act of 1950. 

Every effort has been made to simplify the organization and work of the com- 
mittee, with personnel being drawn from such farm groups as the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Each of the 12 directors of the committee has been assigned a major function 
or service : 

Walter E. Burall, chairman, a member of the Frederick County Farm Bureau 
and chairman of the soil-conservation district. He is in charge of civil defense 
supply services. 

This means, basically, that he must keep in touch with the five major supply 
houses in Frederick to ascertain and make certain there will be a supply of feed 
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for all livestock in case of emergency, as well as to determine the supply of such 
necessities as fuel, electric batteries, machinery parts, motors, water pumps, and 
plumbing supplies, He currently is making an enumeration of groceries and 
supplies in the district to determine the readily available supply of food for 
evacuees. 

POLICE SERVICES 


Bruce E. Crum, vice chairman, master of the Frederick County Pomona Grange. 
He is in charge of police services and, as such, is responsible for the training of 
auxiliary poliee who will handle such functions as traffic control and assisting 
basic police operations of investigation, communications and detention. Ten men 
currently serve with this auxiliary corps. 

Lucian K. Faleoner, treasurer, member of the New Market Town Council and 
a New Market district civil defense deputy director. He has been delegated the 
task of engineering services. 

His unit will be responsible for the community’s protective shelter program. 
Following an attack or other emergency, it also will be responsible for the restora- 
tion of the community’s normal public services operations to the limit of their 
resources. Primary responsibilities include water facilities, sewage and other 
waste disposal, communications lines, power and gas, shelter construction, hos- 
pital and dwelling emergency restoration, emergency housing, shoring and demoli- 
tion debris clearance and highway restoration. 

Siegfried Goetze, secretary, a planning consultant and member of the com- 
munity projects committee of the New Market Grange. Mr. Goetze’s duties place 
him in charge of planning, organization and liaison with the Federal Government. 

L. H. Crickenberger, civil defense director for the New Market district, deputy 
of the Maryland State Grange and farm commentator for Radio Frederick 
WFMD. He is in charge of public affairs and education. 

Samuel 8S. Hollingsworth, attorney at law, member of the New Market Grange. 
Mr. Hollingsworth is in charge of emergency welfare service and will have, as 
his primary duty, the setting up and maintenance of a “tent city” for evacuees. 

This service is designed to assist people in need after an enemy attack, supply 
them with immediate essentials and encourage them to self-help. Some would 
need food, lodging, clothing, essential household goods, tools; others, financial 
assistance and still others would need information on the whereabouts and con- 
dition of members of their families. 

The Reverend Leon P. F. Vauthier, minister of the New Market Episcopal 
Church, who, working hand in hand with the emergency welfare services, will 
administer to the spiritual needs of evacuees. He currently is making a study to 
determine the best location to set up a “tent city.” 

C. W. Kent, a director of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Association 
and member of the New Market Grange. He is in charge of rescue services. His 
unit will be responsible for releasing persons trapped beneath debris, rendering 
first aid and transporting victims to the nearest safe location and maintaining 
close coordination with all other civil defense services. 

Kenneth B. MeGolerick, school teacher and member of the New Market Grange 
who has been delegated the task of disseminating civil-defense information to 
school students and setting up a program for them in event of attack. 

William Franklin Smith, mayor of New Market, who has been assigned the 
program’s warden services. With 10 men in his unit, he is charged with the duty 
of training wardens whose responsibilities are similar to those of the auxiliary 
police, as well as to requisitioning housing and food for evacuees. 

William J. Wilcom, member of the New Market Grange. Appointed to take 
charge of fire services. This unit is charged with the responsibility of assisting 
surrounding fire departments as may be required. The fire fighters also will be 
trained by the State forestry department to act in the event of forest fire. The 
nearest first department is a volunteer group in Damascus, 5 miles away. 

Jesse M. Burall, a director of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, assigned the task of setting up a transportation and mobile system. He will 
be responsible for the procurement and maintenance of cars, trucks, and jeeps. 

These directors, all of whom have taken the Federal and Maryland loyalty oath, 
meet bimonthly at the New Market Grange Hall. In keeping with the principles 
of the Grange, they serve without compensation as a matter of community service. 

Legitimate expenses in furtherance of the activities and the project of the 
committee are provided through grants from the Farm Bureau and the Grange. 
The committee, in fact, has operated on a budget of $100 since it was organized. 
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FREDERICK COUNTY FARM AREA BEING USED aS NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE PATTERN 
By Raymond Thompson 
(This is the last of three articles on farm civil defense.) 


NEW MArkKeEtT, Mp., April 14.—In any civil-defense program, first considera- 
tion is given to saving the lives of humans, but farmers in this Frederick county 
community are also developing plans to protect their 5,865 head of dairy animals, 
hogs, sheep, and horses. 

“We have a dairy industry valued at $25 million annually in this county 
which, for the health and welfare of consumers in this area, must be safe- 
guarded in event of war,” according to Siegfried Goetze, secretary and liaison 
officer of the New Market farm emergency civil-defense project. 

“We must be prepared to cope with every aspect of all-out war—direct or 
indirect atom bombing, radiation, bacteriological warfare and sabotage.” 


WILL BE USED AS A SAMPLE 


Recognizing that no element is more vital to the national economy than food, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration has selected New Market to help in 
the development of such safeguards. The plans drawn by the program here 
will be used as a base for other farm areas in the Nation. 

To help find the answers to problems confronting farmers in event of attack, 
the FCDA has requested the farmers here to make a comprehensive civil- 
defense rural analysis to include such items as human population, land use, 
highways and highway-repair equipment, animal census, tractor and truck in- 
ventory, gasoline and diesel fuel storage capacity, fire-fighting equipment, elec- 
tric power sources and available lodgings for evacuees. 

It will take several months to complete the survey. 


ANIMAL CENSUS 


First among the items to be completed is the animal census, conducted by 
four 4-H Club youths—Homer Stiles, Clifford England, Franklin Burrier, and 


Richard Black—under the supervision of Henry T. Miller, an instructor at 
Frederick High School. 

It shows that within the 40 square miles of the district there are 3,129 cows, 
1,832 heifers, 195 calves, 84 steers, 113 bulls, 245 hogs, 77 sheep and 190 horses. 

In the survey, the farmers are attempting to answer a number of questions: 

How, in the event of attack, can the farmer get vital machinery parts, sup- 
plies, livestock feed and fuel? 

Walter BE. Burall, chairman of the New Market Civil Defense Committee who 
is in charge of the supply services unit, points out that, to a great extent, the 
degree of survival will depend on the amount of equipment and supplies available 
to civil-defense forces. 

This can only be effectively done, he adds, by advance storage. 

He currently is making a survey to determine the available supplies of live- 
stock feed, petroleum, machinery parts, motors, tools and food. 

So far, he has determined that a normal 30-day supply of feed for the 5,865 
head of livestock will be available in event of attack, but that farmers in the dis- 
trict may have to accept a variation of feed formula because of a shortage of 
obtainable ingredients. 

First reports of the petroleum inventory indicate only a week’s supply of gaso- 
line, oil, kerosene, and grease will be on hand. 

What happens to such essentials as water, light, refrigeration, and incubation 
if there is a knockout blow to the major powerplant? 

The New Market district, the farmers have learned, is well situated from the 
standpoint of power resources, 


FACILITIES ENLARGED 


Largely as the result of rapid growth of farm use of electricity in recent years, 
The Potomac Edison Co., the electric utility supplying the New Market section, 
has improved, extended, and enlarged the capacity of its facilities. 

Within the district are located 4 substations which are interconnected and all 
of which can receive power from more than 1 source. While the loss of more 
than one of these substations would interrupt some service and create a handi- 
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cap, “it would not be a crippling blow to the general area, nor prevent prompt 
restoration of service.” 

This is because the basic sources of power are the company’s 4 main steam- 
generating stations, two reserve steam stations—all located at widely separated 
points—plus 11 small hydrostations. In addition, tie lines are maintained with 
neighboring utilities. 

EMERGENCY HELP 


Major line crews, equipped to meet any repair requirements, are located in 
nearby Frederick and temporary emergency repairs can be handled by company 
personnel and equipment located in Mount Airy. Emergency help also is avail- 
able through mutual assistance plans with other cities. 

What about communications? How will the farmers keep in touch and how 
will they be alerted? 

The New Market farmers admit that the problem of communications is the 
toughest they have had to encounter, but they currently are seeking a solution. 

Unable to obtain an allocation for a siren, they first thought of ringing church 
bells to sound the alarm. In an experimental test, however, this has not proved 
adequate and they now are considering a plan to obtain a dozen or more loud- 
speakers to be mounted atop automobiles. 


COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM 


As for telephone communications, the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
which has worked out plans with civil defense for both preattack and postattack 
conditions as far as metropolitan areas go, is now considering the rural problem 
in New Market. 

Telephone company representatives have met with Mr. Goetze and obtained 
from him a description of the part his organization would take in the event of a 
disaster. The role that communications will play is being studied and the com- 
pany will offer its recommendations to the New Market committee within the 
next few weeks. 

To solve some of the problems created by lack of supplies, the New Market 
group is working on a plan to obtain surplus military equipment for distribution 
to rural groups for use in emergencies. 

The Farm Emergency Civil Defense program here received high praise from 
National Master Herschel D. Newsom when the New Market group received a 
$500 price from the National Grange in a community service contest recently. 
The New Market group, selected as one of the top 10 Granges in the Nation 
because of its services, also received the first-place $100 price in a statewide 
contest, 

Mr. Gorrze. Mr. Chairman, we have read a good deal about evacua- 
tion, but nobody has told us yet where we are going to take these 
people, nor have we ever been approached as to our facilities or what 
we can do in the way of evacuation. We have worked this program 
out in the American way through our own self-help program without 
any public assistance so far with the exception of the moral support 
which we have had from the FCDA, which has now been practically 
eliminated because of the fact that they moved so far away and we 
have no more contact with them. 

But we have found that there are certain obstacles which farmers 
no doubt have in other parts of the country, that we have no standing 
in law as far as the farmers are concerned under the Civil Defense 
Act, notwithstanding the fact that their State civil defense officers 
which were too far removed from the farmer even to know that they 
are in existence. In the past we have been accustomed to working 
through the Extension Service and through the farm agent and the 
home agent, 

And we feel that if the Government went down to the grassroots of 
the people and got their support in the rural areas it would be best 
to have organized a bureau in the Department of Agriculture on farm 
emergency civil defense which would cooperate with the farmers of 
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America through the county agent, and in that way get the support 
of the rural people. 

We don’t believe through any other method the rural people can be 
reached and therefore their cooperation in civil defense secured. 

Senator Kerauver. As I understand it, you are in a group of farm- 
ers wanting to do their duty to help people if they are evacuated from 
Washington and Baltimore, organized to do something about it, and 
set aside an area, have plans for taking care of anyone who might want 
to come there, and that you have had great difficulty in getting co- 
operation and support from any governmental body, Federal, State, 
and loeal. 

Mr. Gorrzr. Except from the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion while they were here in Washington. 

Senator Kerauver. But they have moved out to Battle Creek. 

Mr. Gorrzn. Before they moved away, yes. 

Senator Keravver. And so your recommendation is that the Civil 
Defense Administration ought to consider farm problems, and to give 
some backing to you farmers who are trying to do something about 
it yourselves. And secondly, that the Department of Agriculture 
should have some section or division that ala 

Mr. Gorrzr. A permanent bureau on farm civil defense. 

Senator Keravuver. A bureau that would consider all the problems 
of the farmers, how the farmers can help and how the farmers can 
get their milk to the market, and through the county agent they ought 
to be in a position to work with you in these matters. 

Mr. Gorrze. That is right; the other point we would like to recom- 
mend, Mr. Chairman, is that since Congress enacted the law, the civil 
defense law of 1950, and provided an Advisory Committee to be 
appointed by the President, as far as we know there is no farm repre- 
sentative on that Advisory Committee. 

How can the farmer take an interest in civil defense when he is not 
represented on the Governmental Advisory Board ? 

We recommend that Congress authorize or recommend a law, or 
ask the President to appoint the five leading representatives of the 
National Grange, the American Federation of Farm Bureaus, the 
Farmers Union, the National Council of Farm Cooperatives, and the 
American Homemakers Clubs, so that the women have a share in this 
work, too. 

And may I file with the committee the testimony which one of our 
members would have given, who was here last week, who represents 
the rural women of Frederick County, the testimony she would have 
given as to the women’s viewpoint as to rural civil defense ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. It may be filed in the record. What is the name 
of the lady who made the statement? 

Mr. Gorerze. Mrs. William H. Browning. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. It will be printed in the record. 

(The statement of Mrs. Browning is as follows :) 

My name is Mrs. William H. Browning and I am the wife of a Frederick 
County dairy farmer. I represent the rural women of Frederick County, and 


I am speaking for them on the vital subject of civil defense as it affects the 
farm housewife. 

Farm hospitality would be taxed severely to provide for additional guests in 
the event of an emergency. Normally, we try to have enough food on hand for 
our families and occasional guests, but none of us would be prepared to feed, 
clothe, house, and otherwise care for, perhaps, an additional hundred refugees 
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per family, who have fled from a disaster area with only the clothing in which 
they stand. We would be willing to do anything we could but would lack the 
facilities to do very much. 

In the event of a disaster the powerlines that supply us with electricity would 
in all probability be destroyed leaving most of the farms without any power. 
We would need first, auxiliary powerplants, one of which could serve several 
farms or even a small town, that would run on previously stored gasoline, and 
that we could cut into existing powerlines to run our facilities, milkers, water 
pumps, lights, freezers, and other machines without which we would be virtually 
helpless. We could not go out and pump our water by hand, because our pumps 
no longer have handles, they are buried in the ground and require electricity 
to run them. If deprived of current we are reduced to carrying water in a 
bucket, up a long hill as our great-grandparents did. 

Then, if the electric lines were down the telephones would be useless also 
and we would have to have walkie-talkies or two-way radios in order to estab- 
lish contact with other wardens and base supply depots as well as with head- 
guarters, as is obvious, to relay any information and to receive directions 
pertinent to our needs. 

As the basic needs of everyone, city and country dweller alike, are food, 
clothing, and shelter, in that order, we will deal only with these items today. 
The women are agreed, that we should have, within every community, at a 
centrally located place, a stockpile of all basic foods, many of which are surplus 
at this time, upon which to draw; stored and maintained by an organization 
set up for that purpose; and rationed out as needed for the feeding of refugees. 
I would like to emphasize that this, to us, does not mean, to be stored in the 
county seat, which is about 15 miles of travel for most people in the county, but 
in the center of every community where it would be available easily, without 
much travel on main roads which would be congested with other vehicles carry- 
ing supplies and equipment needed in the emergency. 

We would need cots, tents, blankets, clothing of all kinds, sanitary facilities, 
which would involve toéls such as shovels, saws, hammers, nails, and lumber. 
We would need mobile cooking units such as are used by the Army in the fields. 
We would have to have large cooking utensils and dining supplies, such as trays. 
cups, and cutlery. 

We would need basic first-aid supplies, as recommended by Red Cross First Aid, 
such as aspirin, soda, bandages, antiseptics, and vitamins for children and young 
mothers and for emergency use, flashlights and batteries. 

And, of course, to preserve cleanliness, we would have to have soap and dis- 
infectant by the truckload. 

In our opinion, the ideal method of setting up this system would be to have each 
farm supplied, complete in itself as to all these needs, with the exception of the 
powerplant which could supply several farms, and each group of refugees re- 
sponsible for the care and feeding of its own members, assisted by the farm family. 

Of course, as in every consideration that involves commodities, money looms 
as a large factor. The women of my community, and, I believe these women are 
typical, want to know from whence will come the money to supply all these peo- 
ple with the things that they will need. We could have a spirit ever so willing, 
but with no funds to back it up it would not go far. We would need the money, 
or the commodities, set up by the Government at various convenient places and 
available to everyone who is sheltering refugees. 

If these things are done by our Government I can assure you that the women 
of rural America will do their share towards the administering to the need of 
our refugees of the future if the need arises, but at the same time we offer 
prayers to God Almighty that the occasion may never arise when we have use for 
our talents. 


BASIG NEEDS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 

Blankets, cots, tents, portable stoves, lamps, flashlights, clothing of all kinds, 
disinfectants, soap, and shoes. 
Foods 


Flour of all kinds, cornmeal, salt, pepper, sugar, beans, rice, hominy, potatoes, 
sirup, oatmeal, whole wheat cereals, baking powder, soda, shortening, butter, 
canned meats, vegetables (dried and canned), dried and canned milk, canned 
meats, and fruit juices (canned). 


Medicines 


Aspirin, antiseptics, soda, bandages of all kinds, dressings for wounds, splints, 
Salt, laxatives, and vitamins. 
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Senator Krrauver. She was to have testified here, and this is her 
statement ? 

Mr. Gorrzr. She was here a few weeks ago, because we are now in 
harvest out there in the fields. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, there are 12 members of this Advisor) 
Committee, plus the chairman, making 13. The Advisory Committee 
has not been used to the extent it should. It has only been called 
into one session, I think, in the last 2 years. 

I certainly agree with you that there should be some representative, 
or representatives from the farmers on this board. I think your point 
there is well taken. 

Mr. Braswell has called my attention to section 102 of the Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 setting up the Advisory Board, which gives the 
President the right to select members with broad and varied experi- 
ence in matters affecting the public interest other than officers and 
employees of the United States. 

So he has the legal authority to appoint some farmers. 

Mr. Gorrze. That is right. 

Senator Knrauver. Do: you have another statement there ? 

Mr. Gorrze. I have no other statement, Mr. Chairman, except to 
recommend that rural defense be taken out of State politics and turned 
over the Department of Agriculture where it properly belongs, so 
that we can really do an effective job. 

Senator Krrauver. You haven’t been able to get anything done 
under the political setup of the State of Maryland ? 

Mr. Gorrzre. No; because we are farmers and not supposed to be 
organized, we are supposed to take dictation from the political direc- 
tor, whoever it is, mostly in the city. 

We were told in 1949 when we organized that we were not per- 
mitted to form a rural civil-defense community because it would be 
taken care of by the machine, whatever that is, in Frederick. And it 
so happened. 

Senator Keravver. Is that the same with Republicans and Demo- 
crats, it doesn’t make any difference ? 

Mr. Gorrze. Whoever runs the town , suppose. And twice we made 
a request for an appropriation to obtain our wardens and policemen. 
And we were told that 1f an appropriation was made, the county com- 
missioners, the director of the Frederick City Council would resign. 

Senator Kerauver. So you think you had better get away from the 
State political manipulation ? 

Mr. Gorrze. We want to get away from them and belong to our own 
family, and that is the Department of Agriculture. We went to the 
White House with a letter and asked the President to have Secretary 
Benson take care of the rural civil defense. And we have for 1 year 
tried to get the Agriculture Department interested in it, and so far 
have not been able to get very much from them. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, I think your testimony is of great value, 
and I think your points are well made. We have heard in these hear- 
ings that about the only plans they have for taking care of the evac- 
uees to date is farm facilities and barns, and just whatever they may 
find out in the country. 

So, if that is the program, you farmers certainly should be a more 
significant part. 
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Mr. Gorrze. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but consider also that 
he farmer is the second line of defense, if not the first line, we are 
pposed to produce the food for the population; aren't we ? 

Senator Keravuver. That is generally accepted; yes. 

Mr. Gorrze. Therefore we should have the protection in case of 
national emergency, at least from the Department, and their guidance, 
the Department of Agriculture. And there comes then the question of 
farm labor, are they going to take the farm labor off of the farms and 
leave us without any ‘help? That is one of the questions. There are 
numerous quest ions. Are we going to get pr iority for our mac hinery ¢ Q 
Who is going to do that, and w rho is going to pay for the evacuating ? 

Nobody has issued vet the so-e: alled dog- tags. Wouldn’t it be time 
after 3 years of talking about theorizing, at least of they want to 
have something for publicity, that the FCDA would issue dog-tags for 
everyone so that they would have an identification? They have it in 
the Army and Navy and the Air Forces. And they have been talking 
about issuing that to civilians. 

There are so many questions involved that I can’t take them all up 
at this time. For instance, who is going to come out to our section ¢ 
Is there a military policeman coming out and saying, “Here is a thou- 
sand people, you take care of them”? 

Who is going to prevent undesirable characters like the criminal 
element from overrunning our farms, and so forth? We are supposed 
to organize ourselves, which we have done. We are prepared to do 
our share as American citizens and as humanitarians to he slp the peo- 
ple. But when we realize that some of the cities in Europe are still 
lava in rubble, and if Washington and Baltimore are bombed, we 
are right in the strategic area, 38 miles away, and these evacuees will 
stream out in the country and we will have to take care of them; who 
is going to direct all that ? 

We haven’t had a word yet from the civil-defense organizations. 

Senator Kerauver. Those are important questions that have not 
been answered. We refer to them on page 10 of our report. 

Mr. Goetze, I hope you will take back a message to your people and 
tell them that we are very interested in what they have tried to do, and 
that we appreciate them having you come up and testify here today, 
and that you have raised seve1 ral important questions, and that we will 
see that the proper officials are advised of the necessity of having some 
representation for the farm people in this program. 

Mr. Gorrzxr. I think that would help a great deal. 

May I say that the rural people, those on our committee, have talked 
in general about how often under your able leadership the work has 
been done in this Congress, and we would like to see the American 
people awakened, and the Members of Congress in the legislative 
branch. And our sentiment was expressed in the letter by our chair- 
man to you, which was read in the record at the time we appeared 
here the last time. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
appearance. 

We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Crvit DereNnse SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senators Kefauver (presiding) and Symington. 

Also present: T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff. 

Senator Krrauver. The subcommittee is happy today to have Mr. 
Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel who will discuss the plans of the Department of Defense 
for assisting in the civil defense programs. 

I should like to say that in Los Angeles I had an opportunity of 
being at the contro] center during Wednesday night when they had 
the exercises there.. I was highly pleased to see a tremendous amount 
of interest, the excellent way the test was handled in Los Angeles, 
and I think the Civil Defense Administration and the President, 
everybody who participated in it is to be complimented upon having 
a successful demonstration. 

As I was saying I thought that what I could find out about the effort 
over the Nation, I thought it was a good test, one that even this evi- 
dent demonstration which certainly saved many millions of lives if 
we should have an all-out attack, is really the first time on a nation- 
wide basis that the people have had an actual experiment and secured 
knowledge as to what they were called on to do, what plans would 
be carried out. 

I thought the Federal Civil Defense Administration was to be com- 
mended upon the effort and the interest created in this test. 

_And I think it is a fine beginning of securing wider interest and par- 
ticipation which will go far toward giving us an adequate civil defense 
program 

Mr. Peterson is here and we are delighted to have him here to tell 
us what happened, what the demonstration proved and what the 
shortcomings were, what his plans for the future are. 

We also want to thank Mr. Burgess for coming here this morning 
to inform the subcommittee on the plan of the Department of Defense. 

As all of us know, this subcommittee has held extensive hearings on 
many aspects of the civil defense problem and that has been the con- 
clusion of this subcommittee, as expressed in its report of May 19, that 


the or as of that time is unprepared to deal with an H—bomb 
attack, 
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I think this test makes some headway in preparing the Nation but 
I am sure Mr. Peterson will point out the many other things that need 
to be done. 

We further found that one of the areas of confusion was the fact that 
we do not know exactly what role the military will play in the civil 
defense program in the event H—bombs are dropped in this country. 

We know the Department of Defense has no statutory responsibility 
in the civil defense program and also that the President has not dele- 
gated it to any role, that is, aside from the martial law role under 
section 3 of the act. 

At the same time the Congress has been told that the administra- 
tion Reserve plan would be expected to strengthen the civil defense 
program, also that the governors could probably count on the use of 
the National Guard troops in an emergency. 

I am unaware, however, that any of our Reserve forces or any of the 
guard units have been specifically earmarked for civil defense use. 

It is the subcommittee’s impression that all of our military Reserves 
are earmarked and trained for future military operations, that they are 
organized and equipped for military use and not for matters involv- 
ing civil defense, such as fire fighting, traffic control, and riot action. 

Also adding confusion to the situation, the President on June 16 
during the Operation Alert invoked mock martial law throughout the 
Nation which, of course, would infer that the Nation would be under 
the control of military troops in time of attack. 

We hope that Mr. Peterson and Mr. Burgess will clarify these issues 
for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Peterson, we are going to call on you to testify first and I know 


the Congress and the people of the Nation will be mighty pleased to 
know your impression of this very substantial effort that was made 
which is highly commendatory, and of the information that your ad- 
ministration has secured as to what else needs to be done, and in the 
light of this demonstration whether you have any further recommenda- 
tions to the Congress at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VAL PETERSON, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Prrerson. Senator Kefauver, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before the committee again. I am certain you will understand 
that the nature of our problem which involved participation by a large 
number of cities and States and Territories is such that analysis of 
what transpired during the exercise will require a period of, I would 
say, weeks before we can complete any final analysis. 

This was the second civil defense test of this kind in the history of 
the United States. ; 

It was the second time the entire North American Continent, with 
the exception of Mexico has joined in a civil defense test. Last year 
on June 14 and again this year on June 15 and 16 the Canadians joined 
with us wholeheartedly. 

As a matter of fact we worked as one unit in this test. 

I have been informed by the Canadian authorities that they were 
very well pleased with the test and were particularly pleased with the 
close working relationship maintained between their headquarters 1n 
Canada and our headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The two Nations operated actually as one in this test and_of course 
that is the manner in which the two Nations must operate in case of 
an attack on the United States. 

There were actually three phases in this test, Senator Kefauver, and 
| think maybe that has caused some little confusion possibly in the 
public mind. First of all, it was a civil defense test. 

We wrote a problem to test civil defense communications systems, 
to test the ability of the civil defense organizations at the city and 
State level to meet the problem that was posed for each one of them 
and to test the availability of resources and the capability to move 
those resources to meet the problems that were occasioned by the attack. 

Now, the Office of Defense Mobilization, very properly, utilized 
this test as a means of conducting a continuity of Government test, 
so that became a second phase of the test. 

In other words, at the Nation’s Capital the attempt was made to 
move some 15,000 people to relocation centers to see if they could get 
out there after the time the yellow alert was sounded and previous 
tothe warning red, and start performing their duties. 

Of course, Vr. Fleming is the one to report minutely on that phase. 

That phase of the knowledge did prove very successful. They did 
get out to their relocation centers. The centers did function and that 
part of the program did get off in good shape. 

Senator Kerauver. In connection with that part of the program, 
the courts and Congress did not participate. 

Mr. Pererson. No. I hope that is a deficiency that in future tests 
can be corected. I assume that the court and the Congress were asked 
to participate but under our separation of powers it would not be in 
keeping to our responsibilities to suggest it. to the Supreme Court and 
the Congress, 

Senator Keravuver. I thought it was too bad that Congress did 
not take part because while we would have some kind of government 
and law in the event Congress got wiped out, we would like to have a 
constitutional government if at all possible. So I think some method 
must be found, 

I think some method must be found to get the Congress and the 
courts to participate in the future tests that are held. 

[ can appreciate the delicacy you have in the matter, but after all 
you are the National Civil Defense Administrator and in some way 
we must cooperate with your program. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think the chairman is absolutely right. I think 

it is unfortunate that we were not able to get that accomplished in this 
test. It certainly should be done in the future. 
_ Imight say, Mr. Chairman, I think you know this too, that there are 
few poops in America who are more knowledgeable in this field, who 
have a better grasp of the necessity of civil defense than does the 
Chief Justice of the United States who set up a good civil defense 
organization in the State of California. 

I would assume that the Supreme Court will be fully cognizant of 
this problem and the necessity for taking action and will take action 
based on that knowledge of the Chief Justice. 

lhe second phase of the problem that was not directly a civil defense 
responsibility but grew out of the civil defense exercise, was the refer- 
ral to the departments of Government, all of them, the problems that 
arose as a result of the test—not only in the civil defense phase of it 
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in the first few days, but 25 to 30 days following the test in what | 
would term the “mobilization phase” of the test which again is the 
responsibility of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

So three things were involved: the attack itself, and the immediate 
civil defense measures to meet it, the continuity-of-government exer- 
cise and in a broad sense the beginning to come into play of all the 
resources of the Government to rehabilitate the United States and get 
back into the early stages of production and that sort of thing. 

Those latter two phases went off very well and I think there may 
be a much greater consciousness in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment today of the problems that would result from an attack of this 
nature than has ever existed before. 

Now, I have been interested in the fact that there have been some 
criticisms of the problem. Obviously if you write an attack problem 
for the country you can write it in many, many different ways. 

This one was written a considerable period of time ago. 

It involved an attack upon 43 American cities which were notified 
in advance of the attack, the time it would occur and the size of the 
weapon that we would assume would be used upon that city. Then 
there were 6 cities in the Territories and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico that were notified too of an attack, that made a total of 49. We 
did not notify 10 cities in the United States which later received 
attacks. So the attack was planned for 59 cities. 

The attack assumed the utilization of 11 weapons of the megaton 
class on American targets, American cities. 

Those megaton weapons ran from 1 megaton to 5. For instance, 
in the city of Los Angeles we assumed three 1-megaton weapons fell 
and one 5-megaton weapon was assumed for New York City. 

I think it is not proper here to discuss on the record whether this 
was a realistic appraisal of a potential enemy’s capabilities or not. 
That is a matter that would be better discussed under other circum- 
stances. 

Senator Symrneron. Why? 

Mr. Prrerson. Because it becomes a matter, from my standpoint 
at least, of intelligence information that I would not be privileged to 
discuss publicly. 

Senator Symrneron. Don’t you think the American people should 
have intelligence information ¢ 

Mr. Perrerson. I have consistently believed that the American 
people should have all the information they can possibly get in order 
that they can determine the things they need to do to protect them- 
selves. 

Senator Symrneron. Have we ever dropped a bomb of any mega- 
tons anywhere? 

Mr. Pererson. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Symrneton. We detonated one that was greater than that. 

Mr. Prererson. Devices that were greater than that, yes. 

Senator Symrneron. If you have a test that would show what a 
5-megaton bomb would do, if you have already detonated one of 15 
megatons, why in the name of Goodness, can’t you tell the American 
people what the 5 megaton job would do to New York City? 

Mr. Prrerson. We have told them. We did tell the American 
people what 5 megatons would do to the New York City area. 
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Senator Symrneton. What is it you did not want to tell that you 
said would be better intelligence ? 

Mr. Pererson. What I was referring to was that some people have 
criticized the problem on the basis that it was not realistic enough. 

I assume what they had in mind was we should have used bigger 
weapons and more of the bigger class weapons. Then, in turn you 
might debate whether the problem was written in terms of present 
enemy capabilities or not. That is a problem that I may not discuss 
publicly. 

Senator Symineton. What you are saying is that you are dropping a 
bomb on New York City which is much less than the bomb that we 
have already detonated as you put it in the Pacific and that therefore 
your results of what might happen in New York City were the premise 
that the Soviets are capable of making a larger bomb as we are is very 
much underrated, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No. 

Senator Symineron. You just clear me up. 

Mr. Pererson. I am not making a final statement. I am saying 
that that is a matter that could be discussed. I would not join in the 
discussion except off the record. 

Senator Symrneton. I don’t want to labor the point. Why is it 
that everything that comes up we underplay not only in this field but 
in all other fields of national defense ? 

This morning Mr. Fred Renschler, who is a very fine business execu- 
tive, chairman of the board of United Aircraft, said that consistently 
we are not giving information to the American people that all the rest 
of the people in the world know. 

If the situation is as serious as you and Dr. Lapp have told me in 
personal conversation if there are no secrets about it, why don’t we 
tell the American people about it ? 

Mr. Peterson. The point I am discussing here is our assumptions 
as to what number of weapons an enemy may have and the size of 
those weapons. That becomes a matter purely of intelligence and a 
matter of some conjecture. 

Senator Symineton. The chairman here for months in very admir- 
able hearings in my opinion has been trying to get the truth with 
respect to this matter. 

You have read Dr. Lapp’s or heard him—TI read that story this 
morning. 

Mr. Pererson. I heard him. 

Senator Symrneron. It seems to me it is about time to tell the people 
what the facts are, don’t you agree with that ? 

Mr. Perrrrson. I think I have consistently told the people what 
the facts are. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson wants to tell the facts and 
I really feel that Senator Symington does, Governor, that whatever 
these restraints are in the intelligence setup of our Nation that prevent 
the people from getting more facts about the size and the destructive- 
ness, I hope you will talk to them and certainly tell them as far »s the 
two members of the subcommittee here are concerned that we think the 
American people ought to have the facts and they have the intelli- 
gence to calmly appraise the facts and that we will all be better pre- 
pared to do our part in this program if we have the fullest possible 
information. 
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Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Krravuver. I think your point is well taken, Senator, as you 
have discussed it. 

Mr. Prrerson. A 5-megaton weapon, as you gentlemen well know, 
is a weapon of tremendous devastating characteristics and this did 
pose tremendous problems for all the cities and States and actual prob- 
lems beyond their capability to meet at the present time or for the 
American people to meet without much more careful planning and 
frequent testing of those plans. 

Now in that connection, some people criticized the fact that this prob- 
lem did not include retaliatory factors. 

From a civil-defense standpoint, that of course is not pertinent. 
From a national standpoint that, of course, would become a pertinent 
matter and it may be that some time in the future such a problem may 
be developed. 

I would assume however that if such a problem was ever played it 
should be played within the confines of the Defense Department. 

Senator Kreravuver. It is a matter of their primary concern but it 
is a matter that requires the closest coordination between the military 
and civil defense. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

There were 1 or 2 little confusing factors about this test that I might 
mention in passing. I mentioned there were 59 cities attacked. Three 
cities worked out their solution to the problem by just simply saying 
that the attack did not occur. 

I guess they assumed that the bombers were shot down and the) 
did not get over those three cities. 

Senator Krravver. What were those three cities / 

Mr. Perrerson. There were two in Massachusetts. I don’t have the 
names right before me. One was in New York. 

Then there were two cities that were a little bit chagrined about the 
fact that they had not been included in the problem so they added 
themselves to the problem. 

Senator Keravver. Which two were those ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. East St. Louis, Ill., and I believe Portland, Maine. 

So we actually had 58 cities that were actively engaged in the prob- 
lem. But that is only an incidental matter. 

Now, the cities that received megaton weapons would all have serious 
fallout problems and I notice that Dr. Lapp said that the problem 
was antiquated before it was played. 

That is not the exact wording he used. Does someone have that 
paper here ? 

Senator Kerauver. He said that our present program is outmoded 
before it got started. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; here are the words, Mr. Chairman. 

He said, “That Operation Alert did not treat radioactive fallout 
seriously.” That becomes a matter of degree, seriously, but this 
exercise did involve the problem of dropping 11 megaton weapons 
and those weapons would create a tremendous fallout problem. 

That was played in the exercise right straight through. Again 
that becomes a matter of timing and the capability of the enemy at 
the present time to drop weapons of the megaton range with resultant 
~adioactive fallouts. 
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If you are talking about the future, you might have a greater attack 
with greater weapons. 

If you are talking about the present, maybe we gave the enemy a 

capability he does not have. That becomes a matter of judgment of 
what he does have. 

That is what I was referring to in my discussion with Senator 
Symington a while ago. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor, about July 1 or very shortly you plan 
to furnish the President with a report on the result of the test, Opera- 
tion Alert, is that to be confidential ¢ 

This committee would like to have a report either an executive re- 
port or preferably a public one. 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly would be very happy to report to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Senator. I don’t know any reason why it would have to be 
executive. 

[ would think it could be a public report. I will be happy to make 
one just as soon as we can gather the facts. 

We will welcome the oppor tunity. 

Senator Kerauver. Fine, we will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Pererson. The report we will make on July 1 so far as the civil- 
defense aspects of the problem is concerned will probably still be pre- 
liminary and sketchy in nature. 

The report that Dr. Flemming’s organization will make will be rela- 
tively complete with respect to continuity of government and some 
phases of the broader mobilization problem. 

Now, you ask what our reactions are to the test. In the civil-defense 
phases of the test our first feeling is that it was a successful exercise. 

It revealed, as we had expected, certain difficulties in communica- 
tions. It revealed that in certain areas such as whole blood, we did not 
have a sufficient supply in the Nation. 

It revealed, with respect to many of the different resources that 
would be needed immediately following an attack, that they were not 
in the proper places to take care of the people. 

Two of the most notable factors as a result of the test were these. 
We did not ask any of the cities to conduct evacuation exercises. Some 
cities did conduct evacuation exercises in connection with the test. A 
number oximately 35—wrote their evacuation proce- 
dures into the uterinienticn of casualties. To me one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the test was that some 35 cities doing that were able 
to cut down the casualties by 4 million. 

In other words out of 58 cities that actually participated, those cities 
that did have evacuation procedures developed to the point where they 
would have assumed their use were able to save 4 million people. 

The second thing that was very significant in the test from our 
standpoint ws as that 25 million people were made homeless. 

That points up, Mr. Chairman, the questions that you have asked of 
a good many people here of how we are going to feed these people. 
How we are going to shelter them. How we are going to give them 
protection against radioactive fallout and many other problems of a 
similar nature. Where we are going to get the petroleum supplies. 

What we will use for money ‘and credit. Those problems can run 
the entire gamut of life. 

Senator Kerauver. While we are talking about those problems, 
Governor Peterson, shelter, food, and clothing, it seems to me that 
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we have to face up to getting some responsibility definitely placed 
on those items. Have any policy decisions been made as to whether 
this is going to be the Federal Government’s responsibility primarily 
or just how do we stand on it? p ; 

Mr. Prrerson. I think primarily there has to be a responsibility 
of the Federal Government in many of these areas. For instance in 
the one of food, which is one of the most important problems that 
we will face immediately following an attack, the Department of 
Agriculture is actively engaged in meeting that problem. 

It is an area in which we are going to have to do much more think- 
ing and more careful planning than we have done in the past. | 
think one of the finest features of this test as I indicated in my open- 
ing statement was that this did force these people to sit right down 
and look the problem squarely in the eye and determine what their 
abilities were and what their shortcomings were and to face up to 
the problem in a way that I know the committee would like to have 
them face up to it. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you given the Department of Defense a 
delegation in connection with the feeding of evacuees? 

Mr. Prererson. Not with the feeding of evacuees. 

The feeding operations will be conducted by civil defense people 
at the city and State level. But the responsibility for seeing that 
the foodstuffs are available will have to rest on the Department of 
Agriculture properly. 

Senator Kerauver. On page 7 we said the delegations of authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture have been construed to include only 
the duty of allocating existing federally owned foodstocks to the 
States in case of attack. That is going to have to be revised, isn’t it / 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. It would be my desire, assuming that the 
desire is approved, that they would take the responsibility not alone 
of allocating from the Federal foodstocks but that they take the over- 
all responsibility for providing foodstuffs. 

Senator Kerauver. Coordinating local supplies and working out 
system out in the country sharing their food, having stockpiling and 
things of that sort ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. There is no question in my own mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that one of the first things we will have to do following 
an attack is to control the distribution of food in the United States. 
With 25 million people homeless and dependent entirely upon us for 
their food, and in order to bring about a condition of equity and 
justice in the country, we simply will have to control food supplies— 
possibly for a considerable period of time. » ‘ual 

Senator Kerauver. Mrs. Hobby has been doing some planning in 
this food matter. She didn’t know whether her department had that 
delegation when she was up here. I trust that will be clarified. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I make a distinction here, between the pro- 
vision of the food and the feeding operation itself, which are two 
different jobs. an 

The feeding operation, it would be my hope can be handled by civil- 
defense volunteers at the city and State level. That seems to be an 
appropriate undertaking on their part. Asa matter of fact in many 
places in the United States they are already doing a good job in that 
field. 
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I might say the Department of the Army through its Quartermaster 
Corps has done an excellent job in helping us run cooking schools and 
feeding operations all over the United States. 

I think we are fairly well along. We don’t have the problem 
solved, but we are fairly well along i in working out patterns in that 
field. I gave some statistics awhile ago, Mr. C ‘hairman, and I think 
I should—3 35> of the cities decided to - simul: ate evacuation while 23 
= not. 

By those 35 simulating they were able to cut down the number of 
casualties from a total casualty list of 1614 million that we had esti- 
mated in advance to 121% million casualties and that results in a sav- 
ing then of 4 million people by evacuation on the limited basis that 
we assumed it in this test. 

Senator Keravuver. That is on the 12 cities? 

Mr. Pererson. That is on 35 cities figured in this test that decided 
to simulate evacuation while the others did not simulate evacuation. 

Theoretically with evacuation we could save all of them if it worked 
prope rly but I assure you we will never be that fortunate. The other 
thing to me that would be extremely important is the fact that there 
would be 25 million displaced persons and that creates problems that 
simply are staggering to the imagination. 

Of course the more successful the evacuation, the bigger the prob- 
lem becomes. Thank God, if we can get them all out and have to feed 
and shelter all of them, it would be better than to try to bury the num- 
ber of people that would be killed if we did not evacuate them. 

Senator Kerauver. 25 million displaced persons are people out in 
the country; is that as a result of the simulation of evacuation by the 
35 target areas ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. It is the number of people that would 
have to leave the cities before the test who would be alive and at the 
edges of the cities and unable to survive following the test. It is a 
larger figure than just the number of people who will be evacuated. 
We will have more detailed information on that when we get all our 
reports digested and analyzed. This is all very preliminary at the 
present time. 

As a matter of fact I would be glad to hand you for the committee 
this paper here which is entitled Operation Alert, 1955—A Hasty 
Appraisal; and it isa very hasty appraisal. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you. We will file it and print it in the 
record. 

Is there anything in the executive ? 

Mr. Peterson. I think not. 

Senator Kerauver. I wonder if you have any other copies we can 
give the proceedings? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t believe I do, I am sorry. 

Senator Kerauver. We will have some run off as soon as possible. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


OPERATION ALERT, 1955—A Hasty APPRAISAL 


(Prepared June 17, 1955) 


A report at this time on the nationwide civil defense exercise portion of 
Operation Alert will be necessarily a fragmentary and preliminary one. I have 
been, as you know, in close communication with the other agencies of the 
Federal Government, and it has been an important function of my staff at 
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Highpoint to facilitate the flow of attack damage information to other agencies 
for either operational or public information purposes. 

I gather that, after the first few hours, they have performed this task 
satisfactorily. 

The attacked city represents the focus of our operational job in civil defense 
Requests for outside help flow from the city to the State civil defense head- 
quarters for first attention. 

When the State’s resources have been committed (or when the situation is 
reasonable foreseeable), the State requests aid from the FCDA regional 
administrator. 

Situations saturating regional resources require further requests to our oper- 
ational headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich. Through this same channel come 
reports of attacks and damage, which are summarized on a large board. Peri- 
odically, the board is photographed and forwarded by photofacsimile to my 
headquarters at Highpoint. 

Throughout the play of this exercise—as would be the case if the attack 
were real—the national civil defense headquarters at Battle Creek has been the 
center of national civil defense operations. We have had the participation of 
46 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
Puerto Rico. 

In addition, the civil defense forces of cities and towns all over America 
participated in this exercise to a degree that will remain unkown to us until 
State summary reports are received. 

Our information on the degree of participation of the public in these local 
communities is similarly incomplete. 

How well or how poorly the State and local organizations functioned in the 
exercise is the critical measure of this test for our operating purposes—and a 
careful evaluation will not be completed for some time. 

I would like, however, to call attention to some points about the exercise which 
may prove of interest. 

As originally programed, the exercise called for attacks on 43 known cities 
in the continental United States and 6 cities in the Territories. In addition, there 
were 10 “surprise” cities whose identity was known only to the test exercise 
staff of FCDA. 

Thus the total number of cities was 59, of which 53 were in the continental 
United States. 

Some confusion arose during the test on the number of attacked cities, since 
3 cities scheduled for attack did not report them, and 2 cities, their civic pride 
apparently stung by having been left out, did report attacks. 

With respect to the ““surprise” cities, I’d like to point out that they did a 
commendable job in getting reports in. They had all reported before the last 
dozen or so reports were in from the cities scheduled in advance for attack. 

The exercise was set up to allow approximately 2 hours of warning. The 
decision as to whether or not to attempt evacuation in that time was left up to 
the cities. Of the 58 cities on which attack reports were received, 35 decided to 
simulate evacuation while 23 did not. The effect of this decision can be only 
partly estimated at this time, since preexercise estimates on the “surprise” cities 
are not available. 

The preexercise casualty estimates on the 46 cities from which reports were 
later received were 8,500 killed and 8 million injured in the first 24 hours. 

As a result of the simulated evacuation in the 28 cities within this total that 
chose evacuation, the totals estimated in the ninth day of the exercise—were 
7% million killed and 5%4 million injured, an estimated saving of more than 
114 million lives and more than 2*%4 million nonfatal casualties. 

Note that these are incomplete totals reported representing only 46 of the 58 
cities. 

The others are omitted to preserve the validity of the comparison between 
some evacuation and no evacuation. 

(These estimates furthermore do not include casualties from fallout, many of 
whom would become known as casualties over a longer period of time.) 

As the play of the exercise developed, reports from the States and cities high- 
lighted certain problems which we shall be first evaluating as to their validity 
and, when that is established, devoting increased attention to solving . 

The first of these is the estimate of nearly 25 million displaced, or homeless 
persons. If, on closer examination, this proves a valid estimate, I am frank 
to say that it far exceeds our earlier national estimates of emergency housing 
requirements in an attack of this scale. 
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Another problem that emerged in all parts of the country was the exhaustion 
of supplies of whole blood. 

There were several reports of manpower shortages for debris removal. 

As in each civil defense exercise held thus far, the disruption of both radio 
and land-line communications was widely reported over the country. 

The raw material of the exercise will furnish an opportunity for careful anal- 
ysis of the probable effects of fallout on evacuated populations. 

Certain gross estimates were incorporated into the exercise. I am not satis- 
fied however, that our basic knowledge of the effects of various types of shield- 
ing is sufficiently advanced for us to be complacent about these estimates. 

The exercise provided an opportunity to assess the fallout effects of one attack 
pattern on the availability of the medical supplies and equipment stored in our 
Federal warehouse. I am glad to be able to report that they are so located 
that none of our stockpiles was denied to us by fallout in this exercise. 

During the next several weeks we shall be occupied in a careful evaluation of 
this exercise, from which I am confident we shall learn many valuable lessons 
that could not be learned in any other way. 

But we do not intend to focus our attention entirely on national exercises of 
this kind. Weare constantly urging the conduct of individual city exercises, with 
the result that more than a thousand local exercises are held each year. 

For as the President has said, it is only through exercises and more exercises 
that the American people can develop the skill and confidence required to build 
a strong civil defense. 

VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Mr. Pererson. There are just one or two more things. 

One thing I know you will be interested in. Not a single one of our 
medical warehouses was denied to us either by the fallout, blast, or 
fire. We were lucky in that. 

The winds blew in such a way that fallout did not affect our ware- 
houses. Under certain conditions of weather I am certain some of 
them could be denied to us. That would create a very bad problem if 
we could not get to our warehouses to get the medical supplies out. 

Senator Keravuver. In connection with medical supplies you dis- 
cussed the inadequacy of blood plasma, did you have other inade- 
quacies ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, there were some others. I mentioned the com- 
munications deficiency and the blood supplies. We did not have food- 
stocks in the right places and in the right amounts. 

Senator Kerauver. How about doctors? 

Mr. Pererson. There was a shortage of doctors in certain areas of 
the United States who would have to be transferred from one part of 
the United States to the other—both doctors and nurses. 

Senator Keravuver. I was much impressed, Governor Peterson, when 
I went up to Atlantic City to talk to the civil defense conference of 
the American Medical Association. They were working at this very 
seriously and conscientiously but they realized that the medical pro- 
fession was not fully prepared and more doctors would be needed. 

You are working on that earnestly, I am sure. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

hey are very cooperative, Senator. I would like to make one or two 
other observations before you turn to Secretary Burgess. 

his business of martial law is a matter that will require a great deal 
of study and careful statement in months that lie ahead. 

Personally I should like to stress that people must not misunder- 
stand martial law to mean in the event of an attack on this country 
that all of these problems become the responsibility of the military. 
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The military’s primary mission is to fight the enemy and under 
martial law we would have to utilize all of our existing civilian agen- 
cies to the full. 

Martial law would simply mean that those agencies would have the 
support of the military of the United States in maintaining law and 
order and in carrying out those actions which are vital to the survival 
of America in case support of that type is needed. 

It certainly does not mean that we have solved our problem by sim- 
ply dumping them on the military. That does not solve anything. 
The military would have to use the resources of the country and all 
the departments and agencies of the Government just as we have 
always planned and I am just a little fearful when people hear the 
word “martial law” that they may assume somebody in uniform will 

take over their personal problems and their collective problems 
through city, State and county governments. Of course, that is not 
the purpose and that simply w ould not work. 

For instance in civil defense I would anticipate that we would carry 
on our responsibilities just exactly as we do now but we would have this 
additional help. The support and force, if it became necessary in any 
case to use force. Whether the President of the United States would 
declare martial law would depend entirely upon the circumstances. 
This attack upon 53 cities in the continental United States posed 
problems of such magnitude that it was absolutely necessary that 
martial law be invoked and the President take hold of these things 
with a very firm hand. 

It was assumed that this gave him an opportunity to do certain 
things that he could not do otherwise until the Congress was called 
into session. 

It would be his hope that the Congress be called at the very first 
moment in order that Congress do the things that would be necessary 
on its part. 

I just hope that as we go along people will not be too hasty in jump- 
ing at conclusions about that term “martial law.” 

Senator Keravver. Does the fact that the President declared mar- 
tial law, does that represent a reversal of previous policy ? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman, it is true that the 
Congress when it wrote the Civil Defense Act wrote a very strong 
title 3 and I think that title 3 was well written and as a very vital and 
important part of the act. 

However, that act was written at the same time when we did not 
know too much about the perils of the nuclear age. These problems 
are going to be so great that they will even transcend the power that 
we would have within that act in some areas. 

I don’t think it is a matter of a reversal of policy. I think it is a 
matter of facing up to our problem a little bit more squarely seeing 
it more completely and recognizing that you have to have somebody 
with a very firm hand grab hold and do the things that are necessary 
to help America survive. 

That would be martial law as I understand it for a limited period 
and that limitation would probably have two bases. 

First, the number of hours or days that it was actually necessary, 
vital, and important that we have that power, and secondly the speed 
with which the Congress could come into being and give to the Presi- 
dent powers that would be necessary to meet the situation. 
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You might say that these powers could be given to the President 
now, but I don’t know what disposition there would be to do it in 
peacetime and probably there might be some aspects of this that would 
cause people to be reluctant to give such powers in peacetime and 
maybe properly so, and I can see that there would be a field day for 
those who would be more interested in the headlines than they would 
be in the solution of the problem. Of course that is a problem that 
we always have with us. 

Senator Kerauver. I suppose also that martial law would be de- 
clared carefully as to the areas of the cities that, where it was netes- 
sary but apparently the President’s declaration of martial law was 
general martial law in operation alert, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, it was in this case. 

Senator Kerauver. Then I just can’t reconcile the declaration of 
martial law in this operation alert with the absence of the assumption 
of responsibility in civil defense matters by the Military Establish- 
ment up to this time. 

Of course we will get Mr. Burgess on that. But do you want to 
make any comments about it, Governor Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think I expressed my attitude in the matter a 
moment ago. It is my feeling that every attempt would be made to 
utilize existing civilian governmental structures and that such utiliza- 
tion would be made and that the role of the military even under the 
situation that the President proclaimed would be limited as far as was 
possible. 

It would be mainly responsibility of maintaining law and order 
rather than to actually perform the functions of government that 
would be involved. 

They would in turn be performed by the agencies that already 
have that responsibility. This is an area that will have to be defined 
and worked out and it will take a period of time to do it. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, if martial law and in areas is 
going to give the military, is intended to give the military the right 
only to coordinate and to use the local police forces, direct them, that 
is going to have to be written out and worked out with a great deal 
of detail, isn’t it? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Keravver. Any other observations now, Governor Peter- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, just a few more. It has been my pleasure to 
testify on behalf of the Reserve bill that was before the House some 
months ago and which I hope is going to be again before the Congress 
actively or is before the Congress actively, I guess, this morning. 

[ might point out that as we discussed in the heari ings earlier, while 
this idea has not been spelled out on paper as yet, it is my understand- 
ing that the administration would hope to make available to the 
Governors of the States the National Guards, the ground components, 
or large portions of the ground components of the National Guard of 
the State for utilization in a civil defense area for a period of time 
following an attack. 

I have noticed over in England in connection with their reserves 
that presently—and this is a new departure in England—every 
young man who serves in the English Army is required to spend the 
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last month of his training in civil defense work and he is trained fo 
1 month purely in civil defense while he is still a member of the mili- 
tary. 

The purpose of that is when he becomes a member of a reserve he 
becomes a member of a civil defense organization and would have 
such responsibilities the day of the attack. 

I would hope we could work something of that type out in connec- 
tion with our Reserve program in the United States, so that people 
who are trained in the military could have this type of training so we 
could utilize the Reserves in that period of time following an attack 
when we are trying to get America back on its feet and previous to 
the time that these troops would be trained and prepared for possible 
shipment to engage an enemy in action. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s hear Mr. Burgess on this point. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Burcess. The first thing that occurred to me when I came to 
town mid-October of last year was that one Sunday morning, the first 
Sunday I was here, I was called to the White House. I arrived there 
to find Governor Peterson. It was on the occasion of the President 
declaring emergency areas for the Hurricane Hazel in South Carolina 
and North Carolina. 

I will remember that day as long as I live because it sets out for me 
an example of cooper ration that comes between two sizable agencies 
of Government in a condition that for that period was dec lared as an 
emergency. There was no haggling over who was in charge or who 
was to do what. 

Governor Peterson got his State directors—they had been in action 
but we got a better understanding of their plans. We got the Third 
Army commander in Atlanta into further action at the direction of 
the President as well as the activities of the Air and Navy in those 
definite stated areas down there. And I will always remember the 
series of cables which the Defense Department got back from General 
Bolling pointing out what the military did alongside of civil defense 
in those two actual examples of devastation. 

This was no exercise. This was it. When we talk about the military 
and what the military is trained to do and what it is prepared to do 
under situations such as the hurricane and perhaps some day hydrogen 
bomb attack, we have to recognize that military training to a large 
degree fits both men and units and installations with an ability to cope 
with this type of thing. 

Now, I think we handled Hurricane Hazel to the satisfaction of 
everyone. I know that Governor Byrnes and Governor Olmsted who 
was ‘alive at that time felt very pleased with the dispatch in which 
agencies of Government moved in side by side. They had warning 
that it wason its way and they moved into action. 

When the area was declared in emergency many other things went 
into the whole performance. 

I quite agree with Governor Peterson that in the Reserves we are 
trying to seek for this country that we have to orient them in their 
training sessions toward being more capable in the civil-defense field. 
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We have done a pretty good job there. Today in America we have 
700,000 paid reservists on duty in this country and that includes the 
National Guard. 

It is not a well-organized Reserve by any means because it is not 
of a unit-concept Reserve. To a large extent it is a group of officers. 

What we are trying to give America under the National Reserve 
plan, and that has been worked out with cooperation with FCDA, 
ODM, Department of Labor, National Security Council, and all the 
wuthoritative elements of Government, is to have by 1959 a Ready 
Reserve of about 2,900,000 paid participating Reserves and each of 
those men would have at least 6 months of basic training in the armed 
services—and I want to say before you, sir, that this is not just an 
Army program, 

It is Army, Navy, Air, Coast Guard, Marines. In this Ready 
Reserve concept, we would have men with at least 6 months training. 
But it would not be exclusively 6 months training because we would 
have in these units the balance of skills and leadership that can only 
be acquired by longer terms of service, and we would make possible for 
those men who had longer terms of active service to have the shorter 
terms of Reserve service and vulnerability as compared with those 
with only 6 months of training. 

Senator Kerauver. What has been done to make the Reserves avail- 
able for civil defense up to this point ? 

Mr. Burcess. Just as I pointed out in this exercise for Hurricane 
Hazel. When this hurricane came up, the National Guard units were 
alerted by the States and the Federal forces themselves were begun 
to be moved into action and I think that is exactly the same approach 
which we would have in the event of an attack on this country. 

We would have to use our active forces and also our Ready Reserve 
forces to be used instantaneously to control disaster and protect against 
the attack. 

Senator Kzerauver. Do the National Guard and other Reserve forces 
feel that civil defense is part of their responsibility ? 

Mr. Buresgss. I feel they do. Until they are called for active service 
to put out an attack by the aggressor that they in the meantime would 
have a definite mission for civil defense. 

We have tried to prepare in this plan the provision for State militia 
so that when a National Guard was taken away from them for primary 
purpose of national defense, the State guard would be in place to 
move in and would be so trained as to be able to move in. 

Senator Kerauver. That has been my impression that the Reserves 
and guards have been equipped and training for military action and 
I am unaware of any program up to this time to give them special 
training for fire fighting, for policing, for traffic control, riot action 
which would necessarily go with civil defense. 

Mr. Burcrss. From my experience as a soldier in the military, I was 
an MP, I was an infantryman before I got to be an MP. I got that 
training. It is absolutely in a standby status and can be used in these 
civil-defense activities. 

If we do get a Ready Reserve that is unit-organized and unit-con- 
ceived we could give them additional training along civil-defense lines 
and they would be able to perform these duties until the time when 
they would move out to take up augmentation of duties in assignments 
overseas. 
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Senator Keravver. Is it the plan when you get a larger Reserve 
to give them special civil-defense training ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. There would be some civil-defense training 
which would augment that which is suitable for civil-defense purposes. 

Senator Kerauver. The Reserve plan of the administration I think 
would compel men who have been in the military since June 27, 1953, to 
participate in the Reserve training. 

Mr. Buraszss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. After they have completed their active service. 

Mr. Burcesss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. If these men are going to be given civil-defense 
responsibilities, that is something additional to what they understood 
they were going to have; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Burerss. Well, Senator, when a man goes into the National 
Guard for instance. Let’s say that we took a man who had had prior 
service training and he came out with a 6-year Reserve obligation and 
he either volunteered or (as our bill was originally put before the 
House and as it stands in 5297 now) if volunteer numbers did not pro- 
vide us with the requirements in the guard, he was assigned; he would 
still be liable to perform certain protective duties under the State 
situation. 

We took the position in composing our bill that: What better train- 
ing could a future National Guard man have than to go out on an 
actual mission, an actual exercise ? 

I feel the same way about the Federal Ready Reserve. 

If we orient these men, along with their military training, to do 
civil-defense functions such as policing and so forth, what better train- 
ing could we give them for their eventual Federal assignment? This 
think has to be worked out hand in glove, and our training should be 
so oriented. That is our plan, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. | agree with you; there will have to be somebody 
trained in the military to handle these responsibilities. 

My question was whether the draftees who go into the Reserve, and 
also the National Guard men, understood that. Whether they knew 
that was going to be part of their responsibility ? 

Mr. Burerss. They have to be prepared, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Also whether there was going to be some pro- 
gram to specifically train them. I have been frankly unaware of any 
particular program to train these men for specific civil-defense re- 
sponsibilities. 

I of course know that the general program of training does give 
them some unusually good ability in what might be termed “civil 
defense.” 

But is it the plan now, as part of their general program, to give 
them special civil-defense training and responsibility ? 

Mr. Bureerss. To take that into total account, Senator, along with 
their primary mission of providing for the defense of this country. 
That engineer unit that moved into Pawleys Island last October was 
equipped to correct the damage down there. 

Yet, its primary mission is to be an engineer unit if it were placed 
overseas under attack conditions. 

We feel there is very little need for special training, The main 
thing is to get the units and men and work in any civil-defense orien- 
tation that they might have to have. 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Braswell has furnished me H. R. 
which is the Reserve bill filed by Congressman Brooks. 

Section 3 provides for the compulsory training for a total of 8 years. 

Mr. Braswell says he does not find that any civil-defense responsi- 
bilities are mentioned in this bill at all. 

Mr. Bureess. There is a very important section in there on the State 
militia, which provides the States with standby military forces in the 
event their National Guiard is moved away from them. 

The Reserve, as you well know, is subject to use by the President in 
an emergency declared by him and also in an emergency or declaration 
of war declared by the Congress. 

Those reserve duties, as 1 understand them, encompass the protection 
and assistance to the whole national picture. I think it would be up to 
the President in the total plan to decide whether he was going to use ¢ 
National Guard division on D-day to help correct a national ipa 
situation in the United States but with the idea that it woud be moved 
to a possible overseas post on a D-plus-6-months’ basis. It speaks 
clearly in the bill about emergencies which the President or the Con- 
gress declares, that puts the Reserve in a position to do any job needed 
to defend or assist this country under attack conditions. 

Senator Keravuver. I suppose you would agree though, Mr. Burgess, 
that you can’t just put a guard unit or a reserve unit for a civil defense 
purpose largely handling riots, keeping peace, fire fiighting, where they 
have to coordinate and work with the fire departments of cities and 
counties and police departments of civilian components of our local 
governments—you can’t put them out and expect them to do much of 
a job unless there has been some real training and planning together. 

Don’t you think that is true ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. We would certainly incorporate that into our total 
program to make sure that that cooperation and coordination existed, 
Senator. 

As I say, I have one living example where we were able, under actual 
conditions of a hurricane, to work alongside FCDA and also work 
alongside established local authority. 

It has been my experience in World War II that our military police- 
man works very well alongside those of the French forces. 

[ think the trainings are parallel. The problem is coordination and 
getting these things together as smoothly as possible for the day when 
we hope we will be completely prepared if an attack does come. I 
think Operation Alert showed us many of those flaws that may exist. 
There is nothing in our planning, nothing in our training programs, 
which precludes us from working along those lines. Certainly I 
think—— 

Senator Keravuver. I think the operation in the Hurricane Hazel 
was fine, but in a real attack on this country you are not going to have 
that much time and you are going to have a bigger oper ration. You 
are going to have big city police and big city fire fighting departments, 
feeding problems, which I think you will agree is going to require a 
whole lot of coordination and preliminary planning and training of 
these reserve or guard units if they are going to be used. 

Mr. Burerss. It certainly would be our ‘plan i in the reserve periods 
that we have set out to wor -k out many of these problems and also de- 


velop training that would put these people alongside in the most effec- 
tive fashion possible. 
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The first thing, and that to which I have been dedicating my time, 
is to try to get the Reserves in a shape where they are trained and ready 
either to take on the mission of augmenting our forces overseas, or to 
take on the simultaneous job of controlling disaster and repelling 
threats of invasion. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, I think if the Reserves and the 
guards are going to have special civil defense responsibilities they 
ought to be told so, very plainly and soon. 

Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Bureess. I am sure that under the terms of —— 

Senator Keravuver. I don’t think they understand that really, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. Of course, Senator, nothing I have said here today 
takes away from the fact that the primary job of the Reserves and the 
primary job of the National Guard is to defend this country either 
here or abroad. 

But in doing that, many of these units will not have mobilization 
designations until later on in a war situation. 

And, most important, all of these units understand an attack on this 
country would have an instantaneous D-day mission, that of control- 
ling disaster and repelling threats of invasion. 

That is the situation that worries me so much today—the organiza- 
tion that we require in this country to carry out that very maximum 
problem. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, tell us just what role the military 
as it now stands is going to play in civil defense, what delegation you 
have and just what recommendations you wish to make in the matter. 

Frankly, we on this committee have been worried about the fact that 
I don’t believe any particular delegation has been made to the military 
other than by title 3 of the act. 

I have been worried about the fact that civil defense is not given 
enough consideration in the military department. They think of 
themselves only as a fighting department for aggression or defense and 
not very much in terms of civil defense. 

I have felt that, with all due deference to Colonel Beers, who is an 
outstanding man, the law ought to be changed so as to designate at 
least a second Secretary of Defense, I mean Assistant Secretary like 
yourself, as the Assistant Secretary for Civil Defense so that civil de- 
fense can have a bigger voice, some decisions can be made better at the 
top level, and so that there can be more effective coordination between 
the military and Mr. Peterson’s organization. 

You tell us what you plan to do and what you think ought to be done. 

Mr. Buregss. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will just trace for a moment 
the organization and our relationship with Governor Peterson and 
FCDA. 

I look upon it as my job to be the principal contact at the Defense 
level to be concerned with civil defense as well as the continuity of 
Government planning. As such I sit on Governor Peterson’s Civil 
Defense Coordinating Board with other key people of government 
who have an interest in these matters. Is is a recently formed board 
but a very active one. 

When matters come up at ODM on the Defense Mobilization Board 
which concern manpower and FCDA,I am represented at those meet- 


ings. I also attend any wartime organization meetings which are held 
at ODM. 
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In my organization, I have an Office of Domestic Security Programs 
headed by Mr. Ralph Stohl. Colonel Beers has one of the important 
divisions under Mr. Stohl’s organization. 

My deputy, Maj. Gen. John B. Murphy, who is an experienced 
combat officer and an experienced staff officer, has principal cogni- 
zance in my office for the coordination of Mr. Stohl’s activities and 
also for the activities which take place in his shop in the civil defense 
and continuity of government organization. It is through those two 
persons, General Murphy and Mr. Stohl, that our efforts, planning, 
and coordination take place. 

I also represent this group at other levels of government on these 
various board meetings. 

Now, our first effort in Defense since I came in October has been 
directed toward trying to get the principal reserve program through. 

Since coming to Defense I have spent practically all of my time 
in that effort because I feel that it is essential to have a trained Ready 
Reserve to go. I do not preclude from its primary mission—that of 
defending the country and reinforcing the military forces overseas. 
I do not preclude its utilization in civil defense planning and civil 
defense utilization under attack conditions in this country. That 
coordination, planning, and training, to provide for the most effec- 
tive relationships, I can assure you, are being considered and worked 
into the total plan. 1 do know that in a State, when the guard is 
called out to help quell any disorder and protect law and order 
which is connected with any civil commotion in the State or to help 
in hurricanes or other situations, the guard by its military training 
is able to work along with the other elements of State governments 
in correcting those situations. I think that has been quite successful 
in that. 

There is no reason in the world why the Federal Ready Reserve 
cannot so assist in the larger picture of overall civil defense. 

[ can just assure you that we are very much aware of that problem 
in our day-to-day work in the Defense Department, but the thing I 
must say that we need the most, not only for the primary mission of 
defense of this country but to bring alive a real true civil-defense 
picture in this country not only from the standpoint of controlling 
disaster but from the defense responsibilities of protecting against 
the threats of an invasion, is to have a ready trained Reserve not 
numbered of 700,000 but numbered 2,900,000 Ready Reserves com- 
pleted by a selectively callable Standby Reserve of about 2 million. 

That is what we need in this country and that is the effort I have 
been making here with the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Mr. Burgess, I agree with you about the 
Reserve Act and I am for a Reserve Act. I do think in any Reserve 
Act that civil-defense responsibility ought to be spelled out so the 
reservist will know that. 

Mr. Burerss. We had that carefully spelled out in our presentation 
to the House, Senator. 

I’m sorry I don’t have those slides and so forth with me. 

But that was something we did not move to the rear of the room 
when we started to make our presentation to the House committee 
and Governor Peterson was one of our principal witnesses for that bill. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, have the governors of the States 
been told, or is there now a plan to tell them, in view of the result of 
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Operation Alert that they can count on a specific number of their 
National Guard State troops for civil-defense purposes in the event 
of an attack? 

Mr. Bureess. I can answer the question or try to answer the ques- 
tion, in this way, Mr. Chairman. When the governors were here early 
this year, I made a ver y thorough presentation to them on the Ready 
Reserve and the need for their National Guard to be used under cer- 
tain situations of civil defense prior to the guard being called to an 
overseas mission. That might take some months under certain situa- 
tions. I also pointed out to them the role that we had in mind for the 
State militia forces to supplant in the guard after it was called to a 
Federal mission. 

[ also pointed out to them the needed Federal Ready Reserve to aug- 
ment the total picture of controlling disaster. 

Senator Krravver. But there has not been any definite allocation 
of any portion of the guard ? 

Mr. Burecess. We have not got very much to allocate, Mr. Chairman, 

That is the thing. If we had our—what we have to do is get our 
framework for the Reserves and get about the business of designating 
units and pointing out this thing based on the manpower we need to 

carry out first the primary defense mission. 

Senator Keravver. You have all the guard troops available? 

Mr. Burcess. We have about 300,000 of the 700,000 ; 300,000 are the 
National Guard. 

Most of those are men who have never seen a minute of basic train- 
ing. Seven out of ten are straight in off the street without any basic 
training. 

Senator Kerauver. Don’t you think that a portion of them, if they 
are to be called on for civil-defense purposes, ought to be given some 
civil-defense training ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. I think they are getting a large amount of civil-de- 
fense training in their regular routines right now. They have such 
a high turnover. These young men who don’t get the basic type of 
training and the other traming that the Governor mentioned that it 
is not an effective picture at the present time. 

Senator Kerauver. One Governor, Governor Herter, told us here 
that unless he knew he could count on some part of the guard defi- 
nitely, he was going to have to undertake some program to train some 
other people. 

Mr. Burerss. We want to give him the State militia to carry out 
just that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. What designation has been made to the military 
to carry out the civil-defense responsibilities ? 

Mr. Bureess. I can’t answer that. I don’t think I can. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the delegation as of now, Governor 
Peterson ? 

Mr. Pererson. To the Defense Department ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. We have no delegation to the Defense Department. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what I thought. Don’t you think it 1s 
about time some delegation should be spelled out so we know where 
we are { 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t know whether the delegation procedure is 
going to be the proper one in this area, Mr. Chairman. 
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Personally I would like to see the approach 2 ways, 1 administra- 
tively and the other through some specific provisions, possibly in this 
Reserve bill that is before the Congress. 

That is why I suggested the English plan here a little while ago. 

Something of that type. Whatever the Defense Department thought 
was appropriate. That is a matter that would have to rest in their 
hands. I have also wondered, too, whether possibly there could be 
some provision for Reserve credit for civil-defense training on the 
part of reservists. You can get into a whale of an argument with 
some people about that, technical arguments, but we are going to have 
to develop some new concepts in this country. Actually to serve on 
the home front in civil defense and possibly nuclear war may require 
creater bravery, greater devotion to country and an equal degree of 
technical knowledge as fighting in the front-line trenches wherever 
they will be. 

Maybe these cities are the front-line trenches in the next war is what 
I am trying to say. 

Another thing that occurs to me, remember we had testimony here 
for training for radiological defense on the part of the National 
Guard? Do you recall that, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to see the National Guard units trained 
in the utilization of radiological instruments as part of our defense 
in that area. 

I am sure those things must be worked out and I think they can 
be worked out with Secretary Burgess and his people, a lot of them 
on the basis of agreement between us all, though it might be wise to 
have one or two broad sentences in that act calling for things that 
we could agree to with satisfaction. 

Do you think it is too late in the ball game in this session, Carter, 
to incorporate one or two broad provisions in the act 

Mr. Burerss. I would be pleased if I got the first three lines of the 
first page. 

Mr. Prrerson. I guess there will be another session, that is certain, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Burecess. As I say, Mr. Chairman, maybe the effort should have 
been a little different. We feel that we first established our defense 
requirement for Reserves so we would not be charged with trying to 
place on this country a permanent military manpower program such 
as 1s called universal military training, UMT, that we set up our re- 
quirements for active and reserve forces. 

We full well know, as we worked along with ODM and with Gov- 
ernor Peterson, that under certain types of attack there would be an 
instantaneous utilization of these Reserve Forces and there was noth- 
ing in our thoughts to preclude giving training during the Reserve 
periods, or some elements during the basic training period, to get men 
more adept at the civil-defense aspects of radiological fallout or what- 
ever might be the thing that we want to prepare them for. 

But at the moment we have such a scattered, such a scant Ready 
Reserve in this country and such an improper unit organization that 
we thought that that was the first hurdle to cross. 

hat is the one that the President emphasized so strongly in his 


critique on Operation Alert. I don’t think there will be any prob- 
60031—55—pt. 2 24 
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lem in working this thing out on a cooperative administrative basis 
as Governor Peterson states. 

Senator Keravuver. If you have the manpower to do it. 

Mr. Bureess. That’s right. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, with the manpower you have, you 
have not worked it out up to now. 

Mr. Burerss. I think there are a lot of factors at fault there, 
Senator. 

Mr. Prererson. May I make a statement here, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. I might reveal as a matter of information the kind 
of coordination that we are trying to develop and are developing with 
military. General Parks, who commands the Second Army located 
outside of Washington here somewhere, flew out to Battle Creek about 
a month ago to consult with me and my staff and to brief us on the 

Army civil defense plan in event of an attack on the United States 
for the area for which he was responsible. 

He is responsible for Washington and 3 or 4 States around Wash- 
ington. 

He outlined his plan and we analyzed it from our standpoint and 
discussed the manner in which we could accommodate one another, 
what we thought were some areas that needed improvement or 
strengthening. 

That is the sort of thing that should be going on and is going on to 
some degree clear across America. 

Senator Keravuver. I think we are making headway. 

Mr. Pererson. We havea long way to go. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, how about this marital law decla- 
ration by the President, what do you conceive to be the desirability 
of declaration of martial law? How is it going to be carried out / 
When declared, who has the responsibility in the military, you and 
who else ? 

Just how are we going to handle martial law ? 

Mr. Burerss. I think the thing is this, Mr. Chairman, from my 
viewpoint. I have not had time to give much thought to the martial- 
law situation and all its ramifications. 

I have been thinking more along the lines of whether we had martial 
law or not we have very valid requirements for our Ready Reserves. 

Martial law is something that we will have to study very carefully 
with FCDA, with ODM, to make certain that the flaws that may have 
developed in its declaration over the period of this exercise are 
discovered and to make certain that each person’s part in the declara- 
tion of martial law is well understood. In any event under such a 
martial-law declaration, of course, the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, is the key person. The duties of the various elements of gov- 
ernment under that would have to be delineated and very carefully 
defined in its declaration. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you know that the President was going 
to declare martial law in Operation Alert ? 

Mr. Bureess. I did not. I was not there when he declared it. I was 
over here working on the Reserve bills. 
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Senator Kerauver. You are the man in the Defense Department 
who has the prime civil defense responsibility. The President declared 
martial law 

Mr. Burerss. My deputy was at the command post when that took 

place. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is that ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is General Murphy. He is not here this 
morning. . 

Senator Kerauver. He knew that martial law was going to be 
leclared ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. He was at the spot when the communication came 
through. 

Senator Kerauver. Then martial law carries with it a tremendous 

responsibility. What did your deputy do after martial law was de- 
clared in this Operation Alert ? 

Mr. Buraerss. As I say, I was not there. 

I have not had a chance to read the proclamation. I have not had 
a chance to study its various ramifications. But I would imagine that 
what was done was to set forth very carefully the role of the Defense 
Department alongside that of FCDA and other elements of Govern- 

nent in the implementation of it. 

Senator Krerauver. Were these Guard or Reserve units you noti- 
tied when the President declared martial law ? 

Mr. Buresss. I don’t think there was notification outside the realm 
of the practice areas. 

Senator Kerauver. Were they told to do anything, to take over any 
responsibility of fire fighting, policing ? 

Mr. Bureerss. They ° were to be under the command of the respon- 
sible commanders of the areas of the martial-law plan. 

Senator Keravuver. But this was an operation of civil defense 
practice. 

It appears to me that martial law was declared without any prepa- 
ration for the military. Don’t you think that is the case ? 

In other words, you are the man in charge but did not know it was 
going to be done, you were not there after it was done. You don’t 
notify your State governers or the officers 

Mr. Burerss. That may have been done at the headquarters there. 
[ don’t know. I don’t think there was any slip as to who was to be 
notified, whose role was to be played in the whole situation. We knew 
about the possibility of a martial-law declaration. 

Senator Kerauver. Could the committee have the declaration or 
the copies of the plan and the program and the notices that the De- 
fense Department put out ? 

Mr. Bureerss. I will be glad to look into that, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. When martial law was declared. 

Mr. Burcrss. And supply you with what information we have. 

Senator Keravuver. If you will do that, and send it to the commit- 
tee, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 
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(Supplemental information submitted by Mr. Burgess is hereby 
made a part of this record.) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 25, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: In compliance with your request, as chairman of 
the Civil Defense Subcommittee, the Senate Armed Services’ Committee, I am 
pleased to transmit a statement which will supplement my remarks to the sub- 
committee in the hearing conducted June 20, 1955. 

This supplementary statement is responsive to the chairman’s request for a 
copy of the mock declaration of martial law, received by the Department of 
Defense elements engaged in the civil-defense phase of Operation Alert, 1955, and 
actions taken with respect to implementation of this declaration by the Defense 
Department personnel taking part in the exercise. 

I appreciate your courtesy in affording me this opportunity to put before the 
subcommittee the action taken in this Department with respect to the exercise 
declaration of marital law. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BURGEss. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY HON. CARTER L. BuRGESS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


This statement is responsive to the chairman’s request for a copy of the declara- 
tion of martial law as received by the Department of Defense and copies of the 
plan or program and the notices that Defense Department put out. 

The Department of Defense was an addressee for three Operation Alert tele- 
type messages related to the subject of martial law. 

The first of these messages from the Office of Defense Mobilization to all 
Government agencies was received in the Department of Defense at 0040 hours 
eastern daylight time, June 16. It informed all agencies that the President had 
declared martial law and that a proclamation would be signed by the President. 
A copy of this teletype is attached (tab A) and will be referred to hereafter as 
the warning teletype. 

The second message from ODM to all Government agencies indicated that for 
the problem all agencies were to assume that civilian agencies in civil defense 
and mobilization areas were to continue to discharge the responsibilities dele- 
gated to them by the President. A copy of this teletype, which was received 
June 16 at 0325 eastern daylight time, is attached (tab B). 

The third message from ODM to all Government agencies, received at 2222 
eastern daylight time, June 16, informed all agencies that the President had 
signed the proclamation declaring limited martial law in the United States. 
The complete text of this message is attached (tab C). The most significant 
part of this teletype is as follows: 

“* * * Martial law shall be in effect in the United States, its Territories and 
possessions until such time as the President or the Congress, by successive 
declarations terminate martial law in any area or areas * * * subject to the 
following limitations: 

“1. The Secretary of Defense and subordinate military commanders of the 
respective Army areas shall enforce law and order and shall carry out determina- 
tions and decisions of Federal agencies in the discharge of the regular and 
emergency authorities vested in them by law and the proclamations and Execu- 
tive orders issued since the attack upon the United States including: 

“(a) Civil defense proclamations. 
“(b) ODM and stabilization proclamations, 

“2 Authority hereunder shall not affect the conduct of elections. 

“3. Authority hereunder shall not affect the functioning of civilian courts to 
the extent that the functions of such courts do not materially affect the war 
effort. 

“4. The writ of habeas corpus is suspended only with respect to Federal 
offenses. 

“Upon receiving the first message (the warning that a martial law proclama- 
tion would be signed by the President), my office, after some consideration of 
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the import of this message, decided to apprise the Army of the possibility that 
the enforcement of the martial law proclamation, when signed, might be given 
to the Chief of Staff, United States Army. This was done in a memorandum 
to the Secretary of the Army which was delivered about 0800 hours eastern 
daylight time, June 16. A copy of this memorandum is attached (tab D). In 
effect, the Chief of Staff of the Army was directed to prepare to assume respon- 
sibility for implementation of martial law upon issuance of a Presidential Pro- 
clamation. 

“The Army, in turn, at about 1,000 hrs, Eastern Daylight Time, June 16, 
1955, alerted the Continental Army Command at Fort Monroe, by telephone, 
that martial law had been declared by the President, and that it appeared the 
Army would be directed in the proclamation, and Executive orders to be issued 
concurrently, to implement the provisions of the martial-law declaration. A 
confirming message was drafted with blanks left open into which would be in- 
serted the significant information on delegation of authority and so on that this 
Presidential declaration of martial law would contain. 

“The teletype indicating that the President had signed the martial-law pro- 
clamation was received in the Department after the termination of the civil- 
defense phase of the exercise. It was delivered to my office at about 0800 hrs 
Eastern Daylight Time, June 17, 1955. No formal action was taken on this mes- 
sage for the reason that the civil-defense exercise had ended. Informally, the 
full text of the message was given to the Operations Division of the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, United States Army, for study, but 

further action. A message to the Commander in Chief, Continental Army 
Command, which was drafted by Army after receiving the Secretary of Defense’s 
memorandum of June 16 (tab D) and held up pending receipt of the President’s 
declaration, was not dispatched. 

“The implications of the martial-law declaration during Operation Alert 1955 
inder the assumptions and circumstances pertaining to this exercise are of vital 
nterest to all Federal agencies. It is intended that these implications will be 
sought out by the executive branch in the weeks to come. The Department of 
Defense will be an active participant in this study.” 


Tap A 
FM UE X 
TO GOV NET 
GRNC 
BT 
UEFX 75 
P 152330R 
FM KING 
TO ALL GOVT AGENCIES 
GRNC 
BT 
UNCAP 
UPON HEARING THE EXTENT OF DAMAGE FE RESULTING FROM THE 
ATTACK UNDER OPERATION ALERT THE PRESIDENT HAS DECLARED 
MARTIAL LAW THROUGHOUT THE NATION PENDING DRAFTING OF 
THIS PROCLAMATION YOU SHOULD ASSUME IN THE WORKING OF 
YOUR PROBLEMS THAT SUCH A PROCLAMATION HAS BEEN ISSUED 
PD A COPY OF THE PRESS RELEASE ON THIS SUBJECT IS TRANS- 
MITTED FOR YOUR INFORMATION PD PRESS RELEASE FOLLOWS 
CLN AS THE EXERCISE OPERATION ALERT DEVELOPED CMM REPORTS 
LO THE PRESIDENT SHOWED THE WIDESPREAD AND EXTRAORDI- 
NARY EXTENT OF THB DESTRUCTION AND DAMAGE IN THE 53 CITIES 
ATTACKED PD THE PRESIDENT DETERMINED CMM IN RESPONSE 
ro THE RESULTING PROBLEMS PRESENTED TO HIM BY HIS TOP 
ADVISERS PARTICIPATING IN OPERATION ALERT AND ON THE BASIS 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF THE EXTENT OF THE DAMAGE CMM THAT 
IT WAS NECESSARY FOR HIM 
PAGE TWO 
TO DECLARE A QUOTE MOCK UNQUOTE STATE OF MARTIAL LAW ON 
A NATIONAL BASIS FOR THE PURPOSE OF THESE CIVIL DEFENSE 
EXERCISES PD IT WAS HIS OPINION THAT SUCH ACTION WOULD BE 
ESSENTIAL TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST UNDER THESE CIRCUM- 
STANCES UNTIL THE CONGRESS COULD COME INTO SESSION AND 
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NORMAL CHANNELS OF GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL AND ACTION BE 
REESTABLISHED PD CLOSE CONTACT WOULD BE MAINTAINED BY THE 
PRESIDENT WITH THE GOVERNORS SO THAT MARTIAL LAW COULD 
BE MODIFIED THROUGH APPROPRIATE ACTION AS CONDITIONS WAR 
RANTED PD THE PRESIDENT IS CONTINUING TO KEEP IN CLOSE 
TOUCH WITH THE SITUATION DEVELOPING DURING THE REMAIN- 
DER OF THESE EXERCISES 

BT 

16/0440Z 


Tas B 
P160125R 
FM KIN 
TO ALL GOVT AGENCIES 
GRNC 
BT 
FOR THE PURPOSES OF PROBLEM PLAY ALL AGENCIES ARE TO AS 
SUME THAT CIVILIAN AGENCIES IN THE CIVIL DEFENSE AND MO 
BILIZATION AREAS ARE TO CONTINUE TO DISCHARGE THE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES DELEGATED TO THEM BY THE PRESIDENT AND THAT 
UNDER MARTIAL LAW THE MILITARY WILL AID IN THB ENFORCE 
MENT OF THOSE DECISIONS. 
BT 
16/0725Z 


FROM UEFX 
TO GOVNET 
GRNC 
BT 
UEFX 51 
&488 BT 
FROM KING 
TO ALL FEDERAL AGENCIES 

UNCAP TEST EXERCISE ONLY THE PRESIDENT HAS TODAY SIGNED 
A PROCLAMATION DECLARING LIMITED MARTIAL LAW BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AS FOLLOWS CLN QUOTE 
DECLARING LIMITED MARTIAL LAW BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA A PROCLAMATION WHEREAS THE 
UNITED STATES HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO ATTACK AND UNPRECE- 
DENTED DESTRUCTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY AND WHEREAS 
CIVILIAN AUTHORITY AND CONTROL OF ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS HAS 
BROKEN DOWN IN PARTS OF THE ARBAS SO ATTACKED AND WHERE- 
AS IT IS NECESSARY THAT THERE BE IMMEDIATE RESTORATION OF 
AUTHORITY IN SUCH AREAS AND PROVISIONS FOR SIMILAR CONTROL 
IN AREAS SUBJECT TO ATTACK AND WHEREAS IT IS NECESSARY THAT 
THERE BE A MINIMUM OF INTERFERENCE WITH THE PRIMARY MIS- 
SIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND WHEREAS IT IS IMPOSSIBLE UNDER PRESENT CIRCUM- 
STANCES FOR THE GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL STATES TO MEET 
NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS BY THE IMPOSITION OF STATE MARTIAL 
LAW BECAUSE OF THE NECESSITY TO MOBILIZE ALL OF THE NATIONS 
RESOURCES AT ONCE FOR WAR AND TO TRANSPORT MEN AND MATE- 
RIEL ACROSS STATE LINES IN ORDER TO PROVIDE RELIEF FOR THE 
STRICKEN AREAS NOW THEREFORE I DWIGHT EISENHOWER PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES HEREBY DECLARE THAT 
THE PRIVILEGES OF THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS ARE SUSPENDED 
AND MARTIAL LAW SHALL BE IN EFFECT THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES ITS TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS UNTIL SUCH TIME AS 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE CONGRESS. BY SUCCESSIVE DECLARATIONS 
TERMINATE MARTIAL LAW IN ANY AREA OR AREAS BECAUSE THE 
CIVILIAN AUTHORITY AND CONTROL CAN EFFECTIVELY BE RE- 
STORED SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING LIMITATIONS 1. THE SECRE- 


lg ea 
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rARY OF DEFENSE AND SUBORDINATE MILITARY COMMANDERS OF 
THE RESPECTIVE ARMY AREAS SHALL ENFORCE LAW AND ORDER 
AND SHALL CARRY OUT DETERMINATIONS AND DECISIONS OF FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES IN THE DISCHARGE OF THE REGULAR AND EMER- 
GENCY AUTHORITIES VESTED IN THEM BY LAW AND THB PROCLAMA 
rlIONS AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS ISSUED SINCE THE ATTACK UPON 
THE UNiTED STATES INCLUDING 2A CIVIL DEFENSE PROCLAMATIONS 
2B ODM AND STABILIZATION PROCLAMATIONS 2. AUTHORITY HERE- 
UNDER SHALL NOT AFFECT THE CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS. 3. AUTHOR- 
ITY HEREUNDER SHALL NOT AFFECT THE FUNCTIONING OF CIVILIAN 
COURTS TO THE EXTENT THAT THE FUNCTIONS OF SUCH COURTS 
DO NOT MATERIALLY AFFECT THE WAR EFFORT. 4. THE WRIT OF 
HABEAS CORPUS IS SUSPENDED ONLY WITH RESPECT TO FEDERAL 
OFFENSES. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. SECRETARY OF STATE, 

BT 


17 /0222Z 


Tas D 
UNCAP REPEAT UNCAP 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
SUBJECT: Declaration of Martial Law within the Continental U.S. 

1. The President has declared (exercise) Martial Law throughout the Nation 
as indicated in the attached message. For the purposes of this exercise, it is 
anticipated that the President will delegate to the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 
the authority to carry out, with military authority, whatever actions are 
require d to 

(a) restore and maintain law and order ; 
(b) initiate recovery and rehabilitation from the effects of enemy attack. 

2. The Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, will prepare to assume the above mission 
mmediately upon the issuance of the Presidential proclamation and wiil keep 
the Secretary of Defense informed of his plan of action to fulfill the above 
mission. 

3. For the purposes of problem play all agencies are to assume that civilian 
agencies in the civil defense and mobilization areas are to continue to function 
under authoritative leadership and enforcement by the military. 

BARNET W. BEERS, 
(For C. E. Wilson). 
Information copies to: 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 
1 Incl: 
A/S 
_ Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess, don’t you think in view of the 
importance of the military in the event of an attack that there ought 
to be some stronger setup, or some more definitive definition in this 
act, some definite placing of the responsibility? ‘Time is running out 
in this Congress and this committee wants to do what it can to 
strengthen our civil-defense ability. Don’t you think that at least an 
Assistant Secretary ought to be appointed and responsibility given 
him by the law itself ? 

Mr. Burerss. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I think that we 
have the framework with a staff with long experience in the Defense 
Department that is perry competent to give this thing the atten- 
tion and the treatment which it deserves. Governor Peterson, who is 
outside the Department of Defense, can speak on this much more 
effectively than I can. 

If there is any element of noncooperation or lack of attention in this 
area, I don’t know about it. 
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Military assistance to civil defense is so closely allied with reserves 
and manpower that I would hesitate to see another level injected at 
the Department of Defense to cope with this situation. 

Senator Krrauver. I was thinking in terms, Mr. Burgess, of giving 
you direct statutory responsibility. 

Mr. Bureerss. I had not thought about that, Mr. Chairman. I would 
be glad to give you any ideas that we have about that. I think what 
we have is fair ly satisfactory. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you think about the service now, Mr. 
Peterson. Do you want to study it? 

Mr. Pererson. I would want to study it. 

Senator Kerauver. I would be glad if, at the high military level 
with you, you did give it that consideration in the light of operation 
alert. 

I have the impression that, whereas the civil-defense people Federal- 
wise and in the State and cities did a commendable job with what you 
had to work with in this Operation Alert, here on top martial law 
was declared and a lot of the people thought that that meant that 
civilianwise they were to quit and the military w was going to come in 
and immediately tell them what to do. That is the general meaning 
of martial law and yet there was no preparation for that and, so far 
as I could see, there was no substantial carry out, or ability to carry 
out, the President’s declaration of martial law. 

Mr. Perrerson. Mr. Chairman, I think I might just add this. I was 
there and Mr. Burgess was not. No one actually had any way of 
knowing that the decision would be made to declare martial law. This 
injected a somewhat unexpected note. 

Senator Kreravuver. Did you know about it ? 

Mr. Prererson. I knew it was a possibility but I had no way of 
knowing what decision the President of the United States would make. 

The implementation of that decision has to follow once it has been 
made. 

Senator Keratver. Martial law without preparation can only result 
in utter confusion. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. But we might have an attack on this 
country possibly without notification and decision would have to be 
made after that point. 

Now it is incumbent upon all of us when such a decision has been 
made, even in a simulated exercise, to spell it out in detail and as much 
as you Can In writing. 

Senator Kerauver. I think so too. 

I have been worried about this. In the papers all the reports that 
we have been getting would indicate that Dr. Flemming had literally 
taken matters over. 

He is a fine man all right, but I don’t understand just how Dr. 
Flemming got so intimately into the picture here. He has been work- 
ing with these civil-defense administrators out in the States. Just 
what is the situation in that connection ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I can assure you that when we each have large 
difficult responsibilities and we are working busily at meeting them, 
I think that the phase of the problem that seemed to catch the atten- 
tion was the exercise in continuity in Government which was a rela- 
tively new aspect to this whole thing and in some ways the relatively 
easier aspect of the problem. 
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Senator Keravuver. Does he have a specific delegation for continuity 
in Government ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; he has the responsibility. 

Mr. Bureess. Chief planner. 

Senator Kerauver. Does that responsibility include legislative, 
judicial, as well as executive ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I wouldn’t think it would, again coming back to 
the separation of powers concept. 

Senator Krravver. I think there must be some plan worked out 
so Congress and the judiciary can be fitted into this continuity of 
Government program, 

Mr. Pererson. I know that Dr. Flemming’s office was in contact 
with these units previous to the exercise. As we discussed earlier, 
that is to be on the basis of suggestion and invitation, there can be 
no direction. 

Senator Kerauver. We in the Congress up here want to be saved 
just like anybody else. We want to be told what to do and who to 
look to. 

Mr. Pererson. I trust that is the attitude of the Congress. That 
would be very helpful. 

May I make another comment or two, Mr. Chairman, very briefly ¢ 
I noticed some comment to the effect, in the newspaper this morning, 
that this problem was outdated before it began. I would like to say 
that that simply is not correct. 

Senator Kerauver. What was that, Mr .Peterson / 

Mr. Pererson. There is some comment that this operation alert was 
outdated before it was begun. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what Dr. Lapp said. 

Mr. Pererson. That is not a correct or complete statement. The 
problem did include fallout problems. The reference is to fallout. I 
would say that it was currently dated. It was not outdated and it was 
not predated. It would be just as foolish to predate a problem as it 
would be to volunteer one that was outdated. 

This problem was pertinent for today’s problems and when we get 
ready to deal with tomorrow’s problems we will write an exercise 
that deals with tomorrow’s problems. 

In civil defense we have to deal with what is possible today as well 
as project our thinking for the future. 

This problem did incorporate fallout problems for a number of 
cities and the Weather Bureau was working with us constantly in 
plotting the fallout patterns. The whole civil defense, the local people, 
were taking those fallout problems into consideration and I agree with 
Dr. Lapp that the radioactive fallout problem is an extremely serious 
one, and one in which we must do much more work than we have done. 
One in which we must project our thinking, but I think we will have 
the opportunity to do that in future exercises. 

Senator Kerauver. Then gentlemen—— 

Mr. Prererson. I want to keep the score accurately. 

Senator Keravver. I think as we go along with different capabilities 
that we will have to constantly revise the program. 

We originally started with the A-bomb concept of shelters in cities. 
That became outdated. Now we have the radioactive fallout idea. 

Would this be a fair summary of where we are now? That this 
operation alert was widely participated in and has done a lot of good, 
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shown a lot of people what they should do to save themselves and what 
they can do, given them some practice of how they can save their 
people, and has furnished very valuable information in the necessity 
of coordination and working out these responsibilities together and 
that it pointed up very forcefully and vividly, to both the military and 
to Federal Civil Defense Administration, the many, many things that 
must be done before we can have a real civil-defense program ? 

I take it we can expect from this, a giving of responsibility in these 
hazy areas such as feeding, shelter, clothing, keeping peace, fire fight- 
ing, and many other items of that nature. Don’t you think that is 
about the situation ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

You asked me earlier, Mr. Chairman, what was in effect the most 
important thing we could do for the future? I would say for the im- 
mediate future that it is absolutely imperative to civil defense in the 
United States, if it is to progress in an orderly fashion, the Congress 
of the United States make available to us the $12,000,000 that the 
President requested some weeks ago and which the Senate acted on 
immediately and, did give us under a 1955 supplemental, but which we 
found later had to come back and be resubmitted as a 1956 supple- 
mental. 

Only as we get that money can we make the studies which will give 
us the factual information that is required to properly evacuate our 
cities, provide protective cover for those who cannot again go to the 
existing shelters, and to learn how to take care of the evacuees in terms 
of feeding and sheltering them. 

In my judgment, civil defense cannot go forward unless the Con- 
gress of the United States takes the action to make the money available 
to the President. 

Senator Kerauver. I agree with you fully. That money must be 
made available. Furthermore if we are going to have other exercises 
and make real preparation, and do the things that are indicated as 
being necessary In even a small way to those things that this Operation 
Alert has indicated to be necessary, you are going to have to ask for a 
great deal more money than was appropriated in this Congress, and 
Congress will have to approve and appropriate much more substantial 
sums for civil defense. 

I hope that another good that came from this Operation Alert will 
be strong evidence that more money is needed by your Administration. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, I hope—I want to say this—we 
would like to hear from you one other time before this session of Con- 
gress adjourns. After you have had a chance to analyze the results 
and talk to the various departments to which delegation has been made 
we would like to have a further report, Mr. Peterson and Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Bureess. I hope one of your additional conclusions will be the 
fact that we need this reserve. 

Senator Keravuver. That certainly would be a conclusion. 

I think you need the Reserve and I am for the Reserve program, 
but I think also, Mr, Burgess, that in fairness so that everybody can 
know just what they will have to do and what is expected of them, 
there ought to be spelled out with some definiteness the fact that they 
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will have civil-defense responsibilities. How it is going to be han- 
dled. How much time they will be expected to devote to civil-defense 
raining and things of that sort. 

Mr. Burcess. That would be worked out within our regular obli- 
gation. Once the emergency is declared, the job they will do is the 
one we have worked out ‘for them in plans and in the defense situation. 

Senator Kerauver. I don’t think they understand that. 

Mr. Bureess. We tried to clearly point that out to the House com- 
mittee in their hearings on the bill. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sit 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon at 12: 15 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 








APPENDIX 


Exnieir 1 


TRANSCRIPT OF GENERAL DicUssiOn ON Civit DEFENSE POLICY AT THE AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL CONGRESS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., DeceMBER 1, 1954 


RicHARD CARPENTER (executive director, League of California Cities). I would 
ike to join with you in commending Mayor Zeidler and the committee for its 
work. I would like, however, to add a little emphasis, I think, to the change 
that was suggested and adopted as a result of the suggestion of General 
Dougherty as to the obligation of the Federal Government. 

We find a statement of policy here being made in a field which obviously 
is one of Federal importance, for national security I think is recognized by all 
is a primary Federal obligation. I know in our own State it is going to be 
impossible to go to our legislature and again support an appropriation of in 
excess of a million dollars to aid in civil defense unless the Federal Govern- 
nent does something to match their occasional word with some action in 
programs and appropriations. We feel that the emphasis of the AMA state- 
ment should be on that one item. 

I would like to read a short paragraph tht we suggested to the committee, 
because we feel that it should start off with this general policy statement. If 
I may do that, we would like to suggest its inclusion in the statement read by 
Mayor Zeidler. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The primary responsibility for civil defense planning, program, financing 
and leadership lies with the Federal Government and should be acknowl- 
edged by the President and the Congress. The apathy of the public and the 
indifference of many State and local governments toward the maintenance 
of an effective civil-defense organization is due in large measure to the 
lack of Federal leadership and the continuing reluctance of the Federal 
Government to acknowledge its primary responsibility in the development 
of civil defense plans and programs. Until such time as it is clearly recog- 
nized that civil defense is primarily a Federal responsibility, States and 
cities will continue to show indifference and apathy. If civil defense is a 
vital, integral part of national defense, which we believe it is, then it is 
obvious tht the Federal Government must assume and assert strong leader- 
ship which cannot be done except by plans and programs designed to match 
such leadership. States, cities, and other local governmental agencies will 
cooperate to the fullest possible extent, provided the President and the 
Congress will take such steps as may be necessary to make known to the 
public generally the importance of civil defense to national security, and 
thereafter matching their words with policies, programs, and actions. 
“tates. cities, and local governmental agencies will continue to cooperate 
n maintaining civil-defense organizations on a level consistent with Federal 
programs. 


It is our view that this is where the emphasis is needed and that nothing 
actually will be done except a few paper programs, and in some States we will 
slip backwards unless the Federal Government does more than it has done. 

Tomorrow and the next day in Washington they are having a meeting on 
national security and civil defense with the leading cities and he leading organi- 
zations, and I believe the AMA representative ought to make it perfectly clear 
to the President and to the leaders of the administration that there is going to be 
nothing done locally until the Federal Government begins to do its job. 


~~ 
de 


dD 
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Mayor ZEIpLer. Mr. Carpenter, in the recommendation by General Dougherty 
we considered the expression of the California League, not as you have written 
it but with the same general idea. That was this recommendation: “We espe- 
cially recommend to the Congress again a much more complete and adequately 
financed program of civil defense which recognizes the urgent importance of 
protecting and defending the homeland.” 

I do not believe that you should state in your program that civil defense is 
the prime responsibility of the Federal Government. I believe it is equally 
the responsibility of Federal, State, and local governments. The danger in 
stating that it is primarily the responsibility of the Federal Government is that 
nothing then will be done by local and State governments, and I feel that that 
would be fatal. 

I concur with you on the implied sentiment that the Congress of the United 
States has not acted sufficiently wisely to provide adequate funds for civil de 
fense. I believe the President is fully cognizant of the problem, and certain|y 
he has urged in the budget to the Congress a more expanded program, but it is 
the Congress’ prerogative, which they exercised, to cut that budget to consider- 
ably less than the President recommended. So I would not generally include 
in the implied criticism of Congress a criticism of the Executive Office, because 
I feel the administrative end of the Federal Government has been fully cogni- 
zant of this problem. 

You, in your proposal, might run into the problem we have had in previous 
American municipal congresses of the fact that a lot of people will say we 
should not go to the Federal Government for these handouts. I feel that the 
Federal Government should supply more money, partly because of the fact that 
it and the State governments have preempted to themselves the major sources 
of tax income. And if they do that, then they must provide some of the funds 
for meeting the major problems, one of which is civil defense. On that point 
I will concur with you that we have a legitimate right of asking Congress for 
more funds. 

The extensive character of your resolution would require some study by the 
committee, and I would recommend, if there is no objection on your part, that 
you refer it to the Executive Committee for considering and perhaps strengthening 
this policy statement, but I do not feel myself in position to accept it as it is 
written at this particular moment. 

I see in the room Mr. Hugh Gallagher, who is a Federal civil-defense official, 
and I wonder whether or not this is primarily a Federal responsibility, if he 
would give us his views on it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to make a couple of general comments if I might. 
I think the report-is a very excellent one. I certainly want to commend Mayor 
Zeidler, Mr. Healy and the committee for the excellent job they have done. It 
is certainly going to help us, no question about that, and it is going to help you 
and the States, too. 

Governor Peterson would have been here today, but he has just returned from 
a NATO meeting, and he is busy on the meeting of mayors which takes place 
tomorrow morning. On coming back from the NATO conference he told me that 
the civil-defense directors of Europe who met as a section of the NATO con- 
ference told him that they thought civil defense was one of the most important 
problems facing their countries, and I think that Governor Peterson feels it is 
one of the most important problems facing our Nation. 

As to the responsibility the law says that the primary responsibility—and it 
says primary responsibility—rests with. the States and cities. As a Federal 
official, I can’t stand here and argue with what Congress has done. Possibly we 
should have more of a mutual, more of a joint responsibility, but the law gives 
the responsibility to you and your States. 

Mr. Carpenter has made an excellent presentation, and I am glad that he comes 
from California and that he represents the League of California Cities. I don’t 
want to pick out one State to commend it, but I think California and its cities 
have demonstrated what can be done by local initiative and local assumption of 
responsibility. If he were the representative of some other State or some other 
cities in the country, comparison might be invidious, but coming from California, 
they have demonstrated what can be done by working jointly with us and by 
working with their State government: They have done an outstanding job there. 
There are a number of other States and cities, New York among them, I would 
not want to pick them out and compare them, but certainly California has given 
support to what Congress has done in passing Public Law 920, the Federal Civil 
Defense Act, because there it has worked, and they have done an excellent job 
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There is one other point I would like to make and that is this: I think that 
your policy statement and especially this paragraph that has been inserted by 
General Dougherty will be very helpful when Congress considers Federal Civil 
Defense appropriations. They have never given us what we have asked for; 
they have cut it severely, you all know that. The President time and time again 
has recommended far more than Congress has appropriated, but it is always 
cut in committee. I think that you particularly from the leagues of municipali- 
ties have lots of influence on your Congressmen, because many of the members 
of the appropriations committee come from what we call support areas, other 
than in the large cities, and you through your policy statement will have lots 
of influence on Members of Congress. 

As to Federal leadership, I think the President has certainly given his sup 
port. The mayor has mentioned some statement that he made. Other state- 
ments have been quoted. The U. N. speech was a very strong speech in favor 
of stronger civil defense. His state of the Union message has one of the strongest 
recommendations in it for strengthening civil defense. The budget message 
which Mayor Zeidler mentioned here has a strong statement in support of civil 
defense. 

Governor Peterson has brought the governors together on two occasions. A 
report will be presented tomorrow at the meeting of mayors that comes out 
for a strong civil-defense program. I think the leadership has been demonstrated 
there. 

The apathy and the lack of large appropriations go right back to maybe your 
people and to your Congressmen not sensing the importance of it. I may say 
also that the Bureau of the Budget has given us strong support in our recom- 
mendations, and Governor Peterson is proud of the fact that at the last two meet- 
ings of Congress our appropriation, I think, was the only major appropriation 
which was increased on both occasions. 

I think we are making progress. We haven't begun to meet this problem; 
everyone recognizes that. It is a terribly difficult problem. The evacuation 
aspects might be particularly difficuit; there is the fallout problem; all of these 
problems are difficult. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Zerpier. If there is no objection on the part of Mr. Carpenter, I think 
that proposed addition ought to be sent to the executive committee for study and 
report to him and to the member leagues as to the question of responsibility. I 
think the committee would agree on all of the other aspects of it; namely, that 
Congress ought to take a lot more action in providing the necessary resources and 
necessary funds and in providing the necessary leadership to deal with this prob- 
lem as we have at the present time. 

I wonder if Mr. Carpenter would give me an expression of what he could 
consider adequate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mayor Zeidler, I would actually like to see the AMA repre- 
sentative who represents this organization tomorrow and Friday state the posi- 
tion that I stated both to the President and to the other members of the adminis- 
tration. I would pursue it for the simple reason that in my own State where it is 
my responsibility to help represent the cities of that State before the legislature 
and to help obtain a larger appropriation for our State civil-defense organization, 
which in turn stimulates the others, we are not going to get an appropriation in 
the 1955 session of the legislature to support the State civil-defense organization 
unless two things are done. 

Not going deep into some presidential message isolated somewhere in the back- 
ground, but having the President himself indicate to the American people the 
importance of this subject ; and then having Congress follow through with actions 
and programs. That is my desire. You can do with that committee report any- 
thing you want. I don’t want to present it. I simply want to bring it to the 
attention of the group. 

Mayor Zeer. Do your views reflect the general views of your association? 

Mr. CARPENTER. My views are those of my board of directors of the California 
League of Cities. 

Mayor ZEIDLER. Would you be satisfied if we took a transcript of this discussion 
as occurred now and submitted it to the Federal Government and respective 
agencies including the Office of the President and the officer of Federal Civil 
Defense for his notation and understanding? 

Mr. Carpenter. If that would help get the job done, I would be pleased to have 
it. 

Mayor ZEW LER. I think the committee will be pleased to do that. 
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Dr. NELSON NeEMEROW. May I ask you a question about water supply? You 
recommended in your proposal that cities seek an alternate source of water 
supply. I think that is very important. We have seen in States during the 
hurricane how quickly a municipality had to leave its home ground because of 
inadequate water. My question to you is, how far should we go in planning for 
an alternate water supply? 

Mayor Zerpier. I think a civil-defense study is necessary in practically every 
target community. Milwaukee city and Milwaukee County joined together in 
such a study. The gentleman who made the study is sitting right down in front. 
He ascertained that the Milwaukee metropolitan water system would be very 
vulnerable. He recommended the creation of static water supplies around the 
periphery of the Milwaukee district. It was the experience in fire storms in 
Germany that static water supplies were all that were left after the most 
extensive bombing. It was certainly apparent after the bombing of Hiroshima 
that so many fractures occurred in the water system that in half an hour the 
pressure dropped to zero. 

It is my opinion that most cities are far behind adequate water supply for 
themselves and their communities. Most systems are single systems that are 
very vulnerable. 

Mrs. DaVerta L. STEED (executive director, North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities). I rise just for a moment in support of Mr. Carpenter’s statement of 
the responsibility of leadership, if I may put the emphasis on that phase of it 
In our State of North Carolina we have just had our first major disaster in the 
shape of one Hazel Hurricane, and we saw that we had really no organization on 
civil defense. Our cities were absolutely thrown into a state of turmoil. Our 
State organization did what it could, but there has been great apathy in the 
State of North Carolina. The League of Municipalities has made numerous at- 
tempts to create some interest. We have made several attempts before our 
legislature and always we got the same reply: “When Congress acts, we will 
act.” I think it is very important that AMA somehow or other stress this need 
of leadership from the Federal Government. 

Mayor Zerp ier. I think your remarks are well placed. They will be added to 
the report which we will give the President and the Administrator, Governor 
Peterson. 


Mayor ZEIDLER’S CONFERENCE WITH GOVERNOR KOHLER, MADISON, WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 13, 1954, SUGGESTED AGENDA 


1. At the conclusion of the White House conference for mayors on civil defense, 
we might reasonably have reached the conclusion that little defense exists today 
for American cities. Bombs with the explosive potential of more than 500,000 
tons of TNT exist and can be delivered on American targets today. The only 
protection for people in the larger cities of the State is dispersal. A program 
for evacuation and dispersal must be made ready soon and kept actuated as long 
as we can now foresee. 

2. No governor and no mayor can afford to assume the blame of actual pre 
paredness. We know the danger and it is no excuse of ours that the people 
were not ready to listen at a time when danger did not seem imminent. 

3. Our proposals for protection of human life and industry in the target cities 
are twofold. One proposal is the development of a plan for advance evacuation 
of people. The other must be a plan for long-range dispersal. It is our sug- 
sestion that the State divide itself into target and support areas and develop a 
program for taking people out of the target areas and temporarily sheltering 
them in support areas. This must mean the development of reception campsites, 
more or less permanently maintained with needed supplies for operation always 
on hand. The total capacity of these sites may need to be for possibly 500,000 
people. A system of warning for preattack evacuation must be developed. A 
system of ascertaining what persons in target areas intend to move must be 
cevised. The impact on industry and commercial operations in the target areas 
must be thoroughly explored and coped with. 

4. A system of rapid transportation for dispersal must be developed. A sys- 
tem of preattack dispersal of supplies, spare parts, and critical items now nor- 
mally warehoused in the cities, must be prepared. 

5. Legal, fiscal, and governmental responsibilities must be developed before- 
hand so that the system runs smoothly. 

6. The State will of necessity have to recognize its responsibilities toward its 
creatures, the subordinate branches of government which are unable to meet 
these needs without an overhauling of State policies. 
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7 In the long-range program, the State will have to consider reduction of 
vet vulnerability in target are&s as a matter of policy for State survival as 
as for survival of people in the cities. Reduction of target vulnerability 
ins dispersal of people and industry, duplication of utilities, reduction of 
n densities, rigid zoning for new city growth, a financial study of municipal 
rnment in order to minimize the impact of such changes and proposals for 
ges in governmental responsibilities. The State could well join the city of 
iukee in hiring a consultant for analyzing target vulnerability and for 
ending changes. 
The above program is not a light thing. As of this moment, we are told by 
President to develop a civil-defense program in ordered haste. If we do not 
action now, if we do not tell our people effectively and forcibly the size of 
danger, calamity may fall upon us. There will be those who because of 
inertia or comfort, or because of their stakes in things as they are, will 
want to move. Those of us responsible for the civil defense of target areas 
o choice but to move toward greater protection of our people. 
Present: Mayors of Milwaukee, Madison, Racine, Green Bay; 


civil defense 
tors: Milwaukee, Madison, State of Wisconsin. 


Exuieir 2 


ING BEFORE CIVIL DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ARMED FORCES 
CoM MITTEE 


I. GENERAL NEED 


ivil defense at all levels needs to receive detailed information more quickly 
new weapons or modes of attack which may be used against us, and on 
eapons effects. 

For instance, no official material on the H-bomb was released until a year 
r so after the first test explosion in the Pacific. This delayed the adjustment 

civil-defense concepts to the size of the new weapons, and thus held up 
general acceptance of the evacuation policy until this winter. Thus, actual 
lanning and organization of evacuation has only just begun this spring in 
nost cities and States. 

Similarly, the problem of radiological fallout was really appreciated follow- 
ing the test last March. Yet official information on the scope and detailed 
effects of fallout has only just been released. Again, it will take months 

adjust civil-defense planning, budgeting, and organization to this threat. 


II, EVACUATION 


Evacuation of target areas is the policy of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
stration, and it is the policy of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We have 

ree target areas which must be evacuated—Boston, Worcester, and Spring- 
field—which means that from the total population of approximately 5 million 
people, 3 million must be evacuated. 
The State civil defense agency, with the assistance of other State agencies, 
as worked out a general plan for evacuation, which is serving as a guideline 
ir local evacuation planning. A copy of this general plan has been submitted 
) your committee. 

On the basis of available information as to key industrial and military targets, 
he State civil-defense agency has designated three types of zones in Mas- 
sachusetts : 

Evacuation zones : Total evacuation if possible. 

Neutral zones: No evacuees or casualties to be held in such zones; 
tion must have shelters. Civil defense units dispersed. 

Reception zones: Evacuees will be taken care of in such areas. This desig- 
nation has received the concurrence of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the First Army. The zones in Massachusetts are shown on this map, and a 
copy of this map has been submitted to your committee. The general pattern 

f expected evacuation movement is shown on this overlay. 

The State has also proposed a system of evacuation routes for the three 
major evacuation areas of Massachusetts, and for the expected evacuation 
easterly from Providence, R. I. These routes are shown in black on the second 
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overlay. These proposed routes are being reviewed by local authorities, ang 
very shortly will be established as part of the civil-defense plan of Massachusetts 
They must be then suitably marked with signs. All these roads will be made 
one-way outbound as soon as possible after the alert signal is received. 

The studies-of our civil-defense staff indicate that it would be possible to 
completely evacuate our evacuation zones in 6 hours (and possibly less) if the 
following conditions are met: 

(a) Complete warning system coverage and rapid response to alert. 
(b) Complete traffic route planning, marking, and policing. 

(c) Complete public education. 

(d@) Reasonably good weather. 

(e) Little or no sabotage of evacuation routes. 

Because of the variable factors involved, it is impossible at this time to 
time the minimum time required for evacuation. 

We are planning on using the highways as they presently exist or will be soon 
completed. There is no question, however, but that additional roads of the 
expressway type will greatly accelerate the speed of evacuation movement out 
of the most dangerous areas, and we would welcome such additional roads. F 
thermore. many States and cities desperately need such roads even now. 

The routes indicated in red on the overlay are highway projects slated for 
future consideration. The estimated costs are indicated in millions beside eac! 
route, and a typed copy of this material is available to the community. 

Additional evacuation planning has been taken by the State by issuing detailed 
recommendations for local evacuation planning, in respect to the civil-defense 
services most involved in the evacuation action—police, wardens, transportation 
hospitals, schools, and welfare. These are being prepared and issued as rapid]; 
as possible. The field staff of the State civil defense agency is checking local 
progress in such planning and assisting to the extent possible. _ 

It is now apparent to the State civil defense agency that a great. deal of addi 
tional planning for evacuation, and for the situation following evacuation, must 
be done. In the first place, many smaller communities need assistance in their 
local evacuation or reception planning. Secondly, the whole food and fue 
supply pattern in Massachusetts must be altered so that supplies will flow t: 
the areas in Massachusetts and other States where the evacuated population 
is likely to be located. This new pattern must avoid the probable targets of 
attack, which would be either destroyed or evacuated during the early war 
period, 

Since the food and fuel supply system is an interstate operation, this requires 
the cooperation of many States and of Federal agencies, with responsibilities 
in this field. In particular, we must know what plans the Armed Forces and 
Federal agencies have relative to basic supply, so that our own plans can be 
coordinated with them. 

The complex nature of such planning requires additional full-time staff per 
sonnel, in the opinion of the State civil-defense agency ; of course, these planners 
will utilize the private suppliers and transportation agencies as much as pos- 
sible but there must be central coordination, 

An additional aspect of evacuation is the dispersal of civil-defense units to the 
outer edges of the neutral zones. The State civil-defense agency is well along 
on the planning of such dispersal. 


PS- 


ur 


II. RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Radioactive fallout is a threat to everyone in the State regardless of where 
they may be. It is our belief that this whole problem of fallout is one for the 
Federal Government because it has the technical information available for advice 
and recommendations necessary to combat it. We believe that this radioactive 
fallout problem falls into two sections: 


Detection 


1. The State has no counterpart to the United States Weather Bureau; it 
has the problem of combating radioactive fallout. We believe that Federa! 
Weather Bureau personnel or Federal meteorologists should be made available 
to the State for assistance and operations in this technical field. 

2. We believe that, in case of enemy attack, some provision should be made 
for the obtaining of information either from the Air Force or the Air National 
Guard that have planes capable of relaying weather conditions at high altitudes 
to civil defense in order that the pattern of fallout resulting from the attack 
may be plotted at the earliest possible moment. 
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8. We believe that a general and expected fallout pattern for the State based 
on all factors such as target cities, size of bombs, atmospheric conditions, etc., 
which affect the State of Massachusetts should be provided by Federal agencies 
to the State civil defense agency in order that evacuation planning may be as 
realistic as possible. 

4. We believe that radiological monitoring equipment should be provided by 
the Federal Government to the States. This has already been proposed to the 
Congress by Mr. O’Konski of the 10th Wisconsin District, and in a general way 
has met with the approval of the State civil defense directors. 


Protection 


1. We have had many statements on protective steps that might be taken in 
ease of radioactive fallout. These have come from Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and other sources. We feel, however, that these statements are 
not precise enough, that they are too general, and in many cases do not suffi- 
ciently cover situations. We feel that Federal Civil Defense should be in a 
position to make official and definite recommendations to the State civil defense 
for the protection of the individual in the home, in public buildings, in public 
or private vehicles, and in the open. Also, precisely what protection is recom- 
mended for active civil defense personnel. 

2. We would like to know how and in what way bulk toods (grain, Jour, etc.), 
perishable foods, and water supplies are to be protected. The matter of con- 
taminated water is a very serious one, and frankly we have not been advised 
what to do about it, except not to drink it. 


IV. NATIONAL GUARD 


The Massachusetts civil defense programs assume that all agencies of gov- 
ernment must assume such part of a war emergency program as their resources 
permit, subject to the limitation that certain vital functions normally carried 
on may have to be continued even in war emergencies. 

It is clear that the services of the National Guard in all States would be highly 
useful in assisting civil-defense organizations in maintaining order, guarding 
damaged areas against looting, and so forth. We urge consideration of the 
possibility that in the immediate emergency period (say up to 3 weeks or so 
after initial attack), civil society and transportation systems may be so dis- 
organized that no effective use could be made of most National Guard units 
(except antiaircraft and Air National Guard units) by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If such is the case, it would seem that the most valuable use of the 
National Guard would be within their respective States in this period. It may 
also be suggested that some of the present assignments of the National Guard 
may have been made without full consideration of the threat of H-bomb war- 
fare. Guarding war plants in a probable target area or evacuation zone is in 
fact throwing guardsmen away if attack is actually made. 


V. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND LOCALITIES 


We feel that further assistance should be provided to States and localities 
for civil-defense purposes, since the maintenance of civil society in as workable 
a condition as possible is obviously of the highest importance as an objective 
of national defense. 

In particular, we would advocate 100-percent Federal grants of those critical 
items which are solely of use for civil-defense purposes in event of enemy attack. 
Some items in this category would be: 

Radiological monitoring equipment—both high-level and low-level detection 
units, plus replacements of batteries for such units (already referred to), 

Stockpiling of emergency food supplies in reception areas—especially grain, 
fodder, etc. This might well include a more strategic location of the food 
surpluses bought normally by the Government. Stockpiling of K-ration or 
similar rations should receive some consideration. 


Stockpiling of cots and blankets for evacuees in reception areas and States. 

The highway signs required for marking evacuation routes from evacuation 
zohes, and signs at dispersal points for civil-defense units outside such evacua- 
tion zones, is a very costly item. It will probably cost Massachusetts $150,000 
to provide them. They should be uniform in all States. 

Any public shelters which are to be provided on the outer edges of evacuation 
zones or along evacuation routes. 
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In addition, it would appear that substantially larger amounts of Federal 
matching funds on a 50-50 basis will have to be appropriated if really effective 
civil defense is to be provided. For instance, well-protected underground con- 
trol centers cannot be covered by present allocations to States or cities under 
presently available appropriation. 

We also urge that the formula for allocation of Federal matching funds be 
weighted to give consideration to the number of target areas in a State or region, 
rather than to population alone. For instance, region 1 of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration (comprising the 6 New England States, New York, and 
New Jersey) has a population of about 30 million persons, 22 million of whom 
live in eritical target areas. In the forthcoming nationwide civil-defense test, 
about one-half the targets to be hit are located in this region 1. Allocation of 
Federal matching funds or other funds or supplies for civil defense on a straight 
population nationwide basis fails to meet the realities of this situation. 


GOVERNOR’S PRESENTATION TO CONGRESS 


Supporting material of additional highway construction useful for evacuation 
purposes 

A survey by the State civil defense agency of additional highway construction 

in Massachusetts which would be of material assistance in speeding the evacua- 

tion of the evacuation zones in Massachusetts and from Providence, R. I., shows 

that the following projects (with estimated costs) fall within this category: 


Route 128 (circumferential express highway around Boston) com- 
pletion from Route 9 to junction with Route 3 southerly 
(This road will be of great assistance on mobilizing civil de- 
fense and military units and personnel in the Boston area. It is 
not being used for an evacuation route, except to the northeast of 
Route 1.) 
ohn J. Fitzgerald Expressway (Boston Central Artery) from Fort 
Hill Square to Southampton Street 
Remainder of Boston Inner Belt Expressway from Southamp- 
ton Street to Mystic River Bridge connection 
(Construction to date of the Central Artery from Mystic 
River Bridge to Fort Hill Square will cost $55,000,000 when 
completed. ) 
Northeast Expressway from Mystic River Bridge to Revere 
Additional extension from Revere to Danvers_____-___-___---- 
Southeast Expressway from the Central Artery to Route 128 in 
West Quincy 
Southwest Expressway from Boston to the Rhode Island line 
Route 138 from end of present construction to Boston line 
South end, Fall River bypass to Route 6 
Route 2, inner belt to Concord 
toute 28, inner belt north to Route 128__..--.____.-.---___._-_- 
From Route 128 to New Hampshire line 
Route 3 from inner belt to New Hampshire line (spent to date, 
$11,500,000 ) : 
Route 6, Rhode Isl: ind line to New Bedford___- 
Bypass around southeast side of Fall River, 
Bridge in Rhode Island 


5, west bank of Connecticut River (including the Springfield 


from new Tiverton 


Route 5 
Expressway but excluding 4 which are probably not useful for 
evacuation) 

Worcester central artery 

Route 12 south of Worcester to Route 20____-____-_-__---________e 

Route 110 north of Worcester to Harvard 


Total estimated cost 


$29, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 


113, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 

5, 500, 000 

1, 500, 000 
31, 000, 000 
25, 500, 000 
18, 000, 000 


39, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 


70, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 

7, 500, 000 
20, 000, 000 


626, 000, 000 


San 


Satta 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Civil Defense Agency, 143 Speen Street, Natick 


Christian A. Herter, Col. John J. Maginnis 
Governor Director 


EVACUATION MEMORANDUM NO. 1 


From: Col. John J. Maginnis, director, Massachusetts Civil Defense Agency. 
To: All local civil defense directors. 
Subject : Final list of municipalities in evacuation and neutral zones. 

1. The final definition of the “evacuation” and “neutral” zones to be used in 
evacuation planning, following consultation with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Armed Forces, is listed below according to the muni- 
cipalities in each zone by areas. Maps of these zones will be available shortly. 

2. This memorandum supersedes the listing in staff memorandum No. 3 previ- 
ously sent to you, and the amendments to that list noted in CDA 1263 which you 
have recently received. 


: AREA 1 
Hvacuation zone: Neutral zone: 
Arlington Avon 
Belmont Bedford 


Boston 
Brookline 
burlington 
Cambridge 
Canton (northern) 
Chelseg 
Dedham 
Everett 
Lexington 
Lincoln 
Lynr 
Lynnfield 
Malden 
Medford 
“ Melrose 
; Milton 
Nahant 
3 Needham 
. Newton 
Quincy 
4 teading 
Revere 
Saugus 
Somerville 
i Stoneham 
Wakefield 
Waltham 
Watertown 
Wellesley 
Weston 
Winchester 
Winthrop 
Woburn 


CS ivi: iE 
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Beverly 
Billerica 
Braintree 
Canton (southern ) 
Carlisle 
Cohasset 
Concord 
Danvers 
Dover 
Framingham 
Hingham 
Holbrook 
Hull 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Marblehead 
Medfield 
Middleton 
Natick 
North Reading 
Norwood 
Peabody 
Randolph 
Salem 
Sharon 
Sherborn 
Stoughton 
Sudbury 
Swampscott 
Tewksbury 
Walpole 
Wayland 
Westwood 
Weymout! 
Wilmington 
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AREA 2 


Evacuation zone: Neutral zone: 
Seekonk Acushnet 

Attleboro 
Brockton 
Fairhaven 
Fall River 
New Bedford 
North Attleboro 
Rehoboth 
Somerset 
Swansea 


AREA 3 


Evacuation zone: Neutral zone: 
Auburn Berlin 
soylston Chariton 
Holden Clinton 
Leicester Grafton 
Millbury Northborough 
Paxton Oakham 
Shrewsbury Oxford 
West Boylston Princeton 
Worcester Ruthland 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutton 
Westborough 


AREA 4 


Evacuation zone: Neutral zone: 
Agawam Amherst 
Chicopee Belchertown 
East Longmeadow Easthampton 
Granby Hadley 
Holyoke Hampden 
Longmeadow Monson 
Ludlow Montgomery 


South Hadley Northampton 
Springfield Palmer 


Westfield (eastern) Pittsfield 

West Springfield Russell 

Wilbraham Southampton 
Southwick 
Westfield (western) 
Westhampton 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Civil Defense Agency 143 Speen Street, Natick 


Christian A. Herter 


Col. John J. Maginnis 
Governor 


Director 
January 14, 1955 


EVACUATION MEMORANDUM NUMBER 2 


~ 


From: Col. John J. Maginnis, Director, MCDA. 
To: All local directors. 
Subject: Outline of MCDA evacuation policy. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Why evacuation is necessary. 


Any plans of the magnitude of mass evacuaton of the urban areas of the 
Commonwealth must be thoroughly justified, if they are to be widely accepted. 
Che basie justifications for mass evacuation are three: 

1. The development of atomic weapons of tremendously greater power, 
1,000 or even more times as powerful as the atomic weapon used at 
Hiroshima. 

2. The consequent great expansion of total or very severe devastation pos- 
sible in any target, and the fact that shelters of types previously viewed as 
adequate are quite ineffective. 

3. The increasing ability of the Soviet Union to “deliver” its increasing 
stockpile of atomic weapons. 

Since to stay in major target areas is to court destruction, and since dis- 
persal of the cities or putting them underground are not practical alternatives 
at least in the short run), the planning for mass evacuation of the urban areas 
is the only alternative. Evacuation of the population is essential not only from 
the standpoint of survival, but to retain as much as possible of our manpower 
reserves for the life-or-death struggle that a third world war might entail. To 
do nothing is to accept defeat in advance. 


B. The justification for evacuation. 


Even with these facts in mind, planning for mass evacuation would not be 
justified if we could expect little or no warning of attack. However, the in- 
creasing emphasis upon continental defense, and the development of substantially 
better warning systems, make it possible to assume a considerable increase 
in warning time. This in turn makes mass evacuation possible. 

It should be emphasized that on a short-run basis, it is unlikely that 100 per- 
ceut success in evacuation can be expected. But even partial success is far 
better than no success at all, which is the only alternative. The actual degree 
of success in an emergency will depend upon the thoroughness of civil-defense 
planning and organization, the effectiveness of control of the actual evacuation 
movement, and the cooperation of the whole population based upon education as 
to evacuation plans and procedures. 


C. Number of evacuees 


In Massachusetts, 3 large areas and 1 small one are designated as evacuation 
zones. Itis planned that virtually the entire population of these areas, plus those 
persons in adjacent communities of the neutral zone who do not have adequate 
shelter, shall evacuate from them. The total population involved is approxi- 
mately 3 million people. 

In addition, there may be evacuees from Rhode Island and Connecticut within 
Massachusetts, who must be cared for here or in adjacent States. 

D. Speed of evacuation 


i 


lhe precise speed of evacuation is almost impossible to gage in advance of an 
actual emergency, because of the varying road conditions, varying population 
factors in day and night, the effect of fear upon human behavior, and the pos- 
sibility of sabotage. However, it is estimated that very substantial evacuation 
could be accomplished from the 3 major evacuation zones in Massachusetts 
n $8 hours, assuming that training, organization, and public education are com- 
plete. Even with a 2-hour warning, a much greater degree of evacuation is 
possible than is commonly supposed. To support this statement, one has only to 
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consider the tremendous exodus from Boston and adjacent communities every 
night, which goes on despite cross traffic, light vehicle loads, and other delaying 
factors. This great movement is accomplished between 4:30 and 5:45 p. m. 
With the elimination of much confusion of traffic and with capacity loading of 
vehicles, it is apparent that this movement could be substantially hastened and 
increased, 

E. The general evacuation pattern 

Before describing the detailed aspects of evacuation planning and organization, 
it may be helpful to provide a brief description of the action as a whole. This 
résumé, and the more detailed plan which follows, constitute a general descrip- 
tion of the whole evacuation process, as currently envisaged by MCDA, and 
is subject to modification after the comments of local civil-defense directors have 
been heard. It will be supplemented by a series of evacuation memoranda, 
dealing in detail with the various phases of the evacuation problem, which, taken 
together, will form a complete set of guidelines for local evacuation planning. 

The population of the areas to be evacuated (noted above) will automatically 
take appropriate action upon the sounding of the “Yellow” alert signal, which is 
to be authorized shortly as a public audible alert. Those with vehicles wil! 
take them and head for the nearest evacuation route, picking up friends, 
neighbors, or anyone without transportation. In most areas, it is proposed that 
neighborhood pickup points be designated in advance, so that all vehicles in the 
area will report to such points on their way out, to pick up anyone not having 
a ride. Those without private transportation will report as soon as possible 
to these pickup points. 

All through routes will be designated and marked as evacuation routes. Fully 
loaded vehicles will move to the nearest evacuation route, which will be made 
one way outbound as soon as possible after the “Yellow” alert, with inbound 
traffic halted at the edge of the neutral zone. Traffic will move out the evacna- 
tion routes to allocation points, located toward the edge of the neutral zone, 
where vehicles will turn in if possible. Civil defense vehicles will also move 
out to dispersal areas assigned to each community, in the outer neutral zone 
These vehicles should be utilized as much as possible for transporting evacuees 
at least as far as the dispersal points. 

At the allocation points, persons who have previously obtained definite billets 
with friends or relatives and have secured passes to such points from local civil 
defense directors, will be sent to such points as directly as possible. Others 
will be given passes for reception communities. Movement through the allo- 
eation points will continue during the “Red” alert, to prevent backing up in 
the evacuation and inner neutral zones. Evacuees will report to the civil 
defense director of the community to which they are assigned, and will be given a 
specific housing assignment, unless they have a pass to a specific location with 
friends or relatives as described above. 

To the extent that evacuees must be moved out of State, it is anticipated 
that they will be given passes and route directions to points of entry in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. Civil-defense authorities in these States will 
make specific allocations to such States. The only possible exceptions are 
that some school or institutional groups may be preassigned to specific loca- 
tions, in which case they will be given passes to such points. 

F. Radioactive fallout 

In the event that fallout of radioactive material in parts of reception zones 
of the Commonwealth makes such areas unusable for receiving evacuees, desti- 
nations will have to be changed accordingly. It may even be necessary to move 
the resident population from such areas, along with the evacuees already there 
It should be noted that because of the airstream over a moving vehicle, fallout 
material is mostly blown off, making a moving vehicle much safer than a 
light structure so far as fallout is concerned. 


Il. ALERTS 


It is expected that by the time evacuation planning is far enough along to put 
the whole system into effect, the “Yellow” alert will be authorized nationally 
as a public signal. The public “Yellow” alert, when authorized, will be the 
signal for the automatic mass evacuation of evacuation zones and the putting 
into effect of local aspects of evacuation plans in neutral and reception zones. 
At that time, the Executive orders on alert procedures will be revised accord- 
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ingly. The “Red” alert will probably continue to be the signal for taking 
shelter in the evacuation, neutral, and reception zones, but evacuation traffic 
in all zones will keep moving. 

Ill. ZONES 


All the municipalities of the Commonwealth have been divided into 3 zones— 
evacuation, neutral, or reception. These designations are listed in MCDA 
evacuation memorandum No. 1, and are based upon the critical target areas 
projected by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and upon bomb sizes which 
vould maximize the amount of destruction in each area. The evacuation zones 
of the Commonwealth center about the cities of Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 
and Providence, R. I. The evacuation zones are surrounded in all cases by a 
neutral zone communities. Following an attack, evacuees and casualties may 
neutral zones. 

The municipalities in the evacuation zone are to be evacuated as completely as 
possible; those in the neutral zone should either make provision for shelters 

- for evacuation. In general, neutral zone communities which lie adjacent to 
an evacuation zone should be evacuated if provision for adequate shelter has 
not been provided. In the preattack period, no evacuees will be assigned to 
neutral zone communities. Following an attack, evacuees and casualties may 
he assigned to any neutral zone, to the extent that facilities are still usable there. 
All communities in the reception zones will absorb evacuees to the extent of 
their capacity. The municipalities of each zone have distinctive responsibilities 
which must be discharged if evacuation is to be carried out successfully, and each 
ne should prepare plans to take effect on the “Yellow” alert. 


IV. EVACUATION ROUTES 


All major through routes radiating out of the evacuation zones of the Common- 
wealth are designated as evacuation routes. These will be converted to one way, 
outbound use as soon as possible after the “Yellow” alert sounds. Ali incoming 
traffic in the evacuation and neutral zones will be turned back, and further 
inbound movement halted at the edge of the neutral zone. Vehicles will be 
allowed to feed into the evacuation routes from intersecting streets, but not 
to cross them. (Crossing evacuation routes may in fact be physically impos- 
sible, because of the density of outbound traffic.) Police or auxiliary police will 
be stationed at the points where the greatest flow of merging traffic is expected, 
to expedite this movement. On other streets, traffic may be permitted to take 
its normal course, except that inbound traffic will be discouraged. No routes will 
be reserved for inbound use, since the advantage which this would give in the 
form of greater mobility for police, civil defense, and emergency units is out- 
weighed by the great number of lives to be saved by maximum usage of outbound 
routes. The evacuation routes will be clearly marked with luminous signs. 

To distribute outbound traffic flow as evenly as possible, the evacuation zones 
will be divided into drainage areas, which are the geographical areas which 
should feed traffic into each evacuation route. A drainage area, based upon the 
street pattern and the expected volume of traffic, will be planned for each evacua- 
tion route. These areas will be publicly announced, so that local civil defense 
directors can include them in their public information programs. 


Vv. TRANSPORTATION 
A. Automobiles 


The bulk of the population must be moved in private automobiles, since they 
constitute the most abundant and widely diffused mode of transportation. There 
is a ratio of about 3.3 persons per automobile throughout the Commonwealth. 
Thus, there are theoretically enough automobiles in the evacuation zone at any 
given time to move the entire population. The chief problem lies in matching 
people with cars. This can be accomplished successfully if: (1) All individuals 
are encouraged to make private transportation plans in advance, so that those 
who have automobiles fill them up with friends, neighbors, relatives, or cowork- 
ers: (2) pedestrians along the evacuation routes are picked up by people whose 
cars are not otherwise filled; (3) police, auxiliary police, and wardens see to it 
that such full loading takes place. It must be remembered that the location of 
both automobiles and population will vary greatly depending upon whether the 
warning comes during the day, when most men are at work, or at night or in the 
evening, when most people are at home. Plans should be made to suit either con- 
tingency. During the day, it will not be possible for men and women who are at 
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work when the “Yellow” alert sounds to join their families if this involves cross. 
ing an evacuation route or traveling a long distance. Anyone who is caught in 
the evacuation zone without prearranged transportation should walk toward the 
nearest evacuation route, or to a neighborhood pickup point designated in ad. 
vance, to get a ride in vehicles not already filled. 

A public-information program is indispensable to the fullest possible utilization 
of private automobiles for evacuation. One facet of this program will be to urge 
drivers to keep a minimum of a half a tank of gasoline in their cars at all times 


B. Rail 


Railroads may furnish a useful means of evacuation transportation for centra! 
city areas and for the communities where railroad yards are located. Evacua- 
tion by rail will probably be a one-shot operation, utilizing whatever equipment, 
both passenger and freight, can be readily made up into trains at the time the 
“Yellow” alert sounds, and dispatched in a fairly short time. The railroads 
themselves are primarily responsible for making their own evacuation plans. 
They will be asked to give estimates of the number of evacuees they can handle, 
and to state where their pickup points will be, so that these facts can be fitted 
into State and local evacuation planning. 


C. Rapid transit and surface cars 


It is hoped that, in the case of Boston, rapid transit will help to move peopie 
out of the congested downtown area. However, it will be necessary for those 
who use rapid transit to change to automobiles or buses at convenient transfer 
points, as in no case do the rapid-transit lines extend beyond the limits of the 
evacuation zone. Therefore, utilization of rapid transit will require careful 
planning in cooperation with the MTA and the bus systems. 

Since it is expected that the streets will be filled with private automobiles, use 
of surface cars and trolley buses would probably only impede the movement of 
traffic, except in cases where the surface car right-of-way is separated from the 
Street, as on Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue in Brookline and 
Brighton. In these cases, the surface cars could be used in the same fashion as 
rapid transit, i. e., to move people out of the congested downtown areas to transfer 
points from which they can more readily be evacuated. 


D. Buses, trucks, and taxicabs 


Commercial vehicles may be preassigned to certain specific institutions or types 
of institutions which pose a special evacuation problem, such as schools, hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, etc. It has not yet been ascertained whether their position 
at any particular time during the day or night is sufficiently predictable for this 
purpose, and local plans may vary on this point. It has also been suggested that 
such vehicles might proceed to rapid-transit stations such as Revere or Ashmont 
to pick up transfer passengers. Any system which involves a large amount of 
cross or inbound movement by these vehicles is not practicable. Buses, trucks, 
and taxicabs which have not been preassigned will simply load up and evacuate 
in the same fashion as other vehicles. 

It is the responsibility of local directors to make plans for the utilization of 
the vehicles of local bus companies and taxicab and truck operators in their 
communities. The use of vehicles of the larger transportation system, such as 
the MTA, the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, and others, will necessarily 
require State-level planning. This will be initiated in the near future, and the 
results will be sent to the communities affected. 


E. Water and air 


Because of the inaccessibility of loading points, the unpredictability of the 
number of ships which would be available and the long time necessary for getting 
underway, it seems unlikely that any significant number of people can be evacu- 
ated from Boston by water. For the other target areas of the Commonwealth, 
the question does not even arise. Similarly, the chief value of airplanes will be 
in directing traffic. Small planes and helicopters may form an important link 
in the traffic control system, but cannot be relied on for evacuation purposes. 


VI, TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Because of the great number of vehicles which will be moving simultaneously, 
the efficient contro] of traffic movement during the evacuation is perhaps the 
most serious problem of evacuation planning. The success of evacuation depends 
upon the satisfactory solution of this problem. 
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A large force will be needed to direct evacuation traffic in the four target areas 
of the Commonwealth. It should be emphasized at the outset that no force will 
be large enough to imsure the successful operation of the plan unless the plan 
itself is understood and accepted by the public. The movement of millions 
cannot be controlled by a force of thousands unless the millions are aware of 
the course they are expected to take, and substantially agree with it. There 
will be many points along the evacuation routes where merging traffic will be 
heavy. It will not be possible to station a traffic officer at every point of inter- 
section on the evacuation routes, but those where the heaviest merging traffic is 
anticipated should be covered. Traffic officers should also be stationed at inter- 
sections not on the evacuation routes where congestion is expected. Obviously, 
the need for traffic control forces will decrease as traffic moves toward the 
periphery of the metropolitan area. 

Providing the personnel to man the traffic-control system is the responsibility 
of local civil defense organizations. Regular police forces should, of course, 
be utilized to the fullest extent, but will not be nearly enough. A greatly 
augmented auxiliary police force will be necessary. The traffic load would be 
very heavy in gase of an alert during the working hours on a weekday, and it 
is this situation which must be planned for. Therefore, it is suggested that 
auxiliary police forces for traffic control should be recruited from persons who 
are normally employed at or near a major intersection or traffic bottleneck, 
such as garage and filling station operators, store employees, janitors, ete. It is 
very important that traffic control personnel should be able to reach their posts 
in a very short time after the “Yellow” alert sounds. All posts should be pre- 
assigned, so that each man knows where to go and what to do. Adjusted plans 
will be necessary for nights and holidays. 

The whole traffic movement of each evacuation zone should be supervised by a 
traffic control director at the area level. Conditions in each municipality must 
be reported quickly to this officer, so that he will have a complete picture at all 
times of overall traffic movement, and so that instructions on major route vontrol 
can be passed down to the municipal traffic control force. Walkie-talkies might 
be very useful for this purpose, at the local level. Small airplanes and helicop- 
ters could also be used to report on the traffic situation in various places. 

The functions of the traffic-control foree may be summarized as follows: 

1. Turning back incoming traffic in the evacuation and neutral zones. 


2. Using all possible means to speed the flow of traffic out of the evacua- 
tion zone, 


3. Preventing traffic from crossing evacuation routes. 


4. Expediting the flow of traffic from side streets into the evacuation 
routes, 


5. Encouraging drivers to fill their cars with passengers before leaving 


the evacuation zone. 

6. Aiding the quick removal of any disabled vehicle from the roadway. 

7. Being prepared to use bypasses if bottlenecks occur on the evacuation 
routes. 


Vil. EVACUATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 


Although the basic policy of the evacuation plan is to utilize private auto- 
mobiles and any other means of transportation available in the evacuation zone, 
and to assume that people and vehicles will be matched up on a more or less 


voluntary basis, special provisions must be made for certain classes of the popu- 
lation. 


A. Schoolchildren 


There are several important considerations in making plans for the evacuation 
of large numbers of schoolchildren. 

1. The primary objective is to get as many children as possible out of the 
evacuation zone in a short time. 

2. This should be done in such a way as to minimize traffic congestion 
which would slow down the whole evacuation process. 

8. Parents of schoolchildren must have confidence in whatever plan is 
adopted, so that they do net undermine the plan by making a headlong dash 
to find their children when the yellow alert sounds. It has been suggested 
that parents will probably accept a plan whereby their children are evacu- 
ated separately if the children’s destination is known in advance. 
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With these considerations in mind, several alternative methods of evacuating 
schoolchildren present themselves. Simply releasing the children from school at 
the time of the yellow alert and allowing them to walk home to evacuate with 
families or neighbors is rejected as unsatisfactory, because many children do not 
live close enough to school to be able to get home within a reasonable time. Fur- 
thermore, there is no guaranty that at least one parent of every family would be 
home at any given time. The release of so many children into the streets in 
the period immediately following the yellow alert would also add greatly to the 
general confusion and create anxiety in the minds of parents. 

The best plan appears to be some combination of the following possibilities. 

1. By prior arrangement, parents who have automobiles, who live near to 
the school, and would not have to cross an evacuation route to get there, 
would drive to school, load their cars, and drive out. 

2. Utilize automobiles of all teachers and other school employees. 

3. Make advance arrangements with persons who live in the vicinity of 
the school to load their cars with schoolchildren. 

1. Preassign buses, trucks, and other suitable vehicles to proceed to cer- 
tain schools, or to the nearest school at the yellow alert. Some communities 
might have school buses strategically placed during the day to perform this 
function. Publie carriers, taxis, and trucks might also be utilized, if their 
locations during the day were sufficiently predictable, and if they were close 
enough to the schools in question. Each community will necessarily deter- 
mine this for itself. 

Plans for evacuating schoolchildren will vary according to the circumstances in 
each community. Each civil-defense director, in cooperation with school authori- 
ties, should survey the available means of transportation, and develop a school 
evacuation plan for his community. 


B. Hospitals 


Planning for the evacuation of hospitals, nursing homes, and similar institu- 
tions is a joint responsibility of the local civil-defense director and the institu- 
tions themselves. Each hospital should have plans to: 

1. Determine the number of patients who can be evacuated without risk 
of certain death. Identify for vehicle drivers and staffs those critically ill 
patients who could not possibly be transported over long distances, but would 
require hospitalization as soon as they arrive at the allocation centers. 

2. Determine the number of patients for whom evacuation would not be 
possible because of extremely critical condition or violent behavior. Plans 
should be developed to provide them with the best possible shelter and mini- 
mum staff should be provided for their care. 

3. Determine the amount of transportation that is needed to accomplish 
evacuation, determine the amount available at the hospital and the de- 
ticiencies. 

4. Secure preassigned vehicles and drivers needed from the local civil- 
defense agency. These drivers will be directed to report to the hospital at 
the yellow alert. 

5. Determine the amount and type of essential staff and equipment needed 
to accompany patients to provide for emergencies en route. 

The local civil-defense director will make plans to preassign the necessary 
ransportation to hospitals. Needs which cannot be met within the community 
should be reported to the MCDA, which will take them into account in dealing 
with the larger public transportation systems. Hospital staffs and patients not 
requiring further care will evacuate with the general population. Vehicles with 
patients requiring hospitalization will proceed along the same routes as the rest 
of the population to allocation centers outside the danger area, where the medical 
officer will assign them to a reception center. Critically ill patients who could 
not withstand further transportation will be placed in existing hospital near the 
allocation centers. In the immediate postattack period, damage reports will 
indicate which evacuated hospitals are usable, and staffs will return to these 
immediately to prepare to receive casualties. Hospital reception centers will be 
set up at university campuses and residential schools throughout New England. 
These centers will care for noncritical hospital patients and will transfer others 
to hospitals. Professional personnel, except for a minimum number absolutely 
necessary for accompanying patients, will be retained at or near the allocation 
center until after attack, to aid in earing for casualties. 


C. Other institutions 


Other institutions in the evacuation zone whose occupants require special 
attention should follow the same procedure as hospitals, in estimating the trans- 
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portation needs they cannot fill themselves, and reporting such needs to the local 
eivil-defense director. Residential colleges need no special plans, as their stu- 
dents can evacuate in the same way as the general population. Residential 
schools below the college level, on the other hand, will probably want to make 
plans for an organized evacuation. 


VIII, ALLOCATION CENTERS 




























After evacuees have reached a point outside the area of probable danger, they 
will be processed through allocation centers, located at or near the outer bounda- 
ries of the neutral zone. While this action must not substantially slow down 
the movement out of the evacuation zone, certain functions are essential if the 
evacuation of 3 million persons from the major urban areas of the Common- 
wealth is not to become disorganized and chaotic, paralyzing the productive and 
fighting potential of the region in the period after the initial attack, or threat 
of attack. 


A. Functions 


The functions performed by these stations will include: 

1. Allocation and direction of evacuees to reception communities. 
2. Registration and allocation of unassigned manpower. 

3. Transportation supply. 

4. Emergency welfare. 

1. Allocation and direction of evacuees to reception areas.—It is essential that 
some system of directing the evacuated population to reception communities be 
set up, to insure that there is a fairly even distribution of evacuees among the 
available facilities for housing and feeding them. As they pass through the 
allocation centers, the evacuees will be assigned to a destination, probably on 
a simple numerical basis, e. g., the first 2,000 evacuees through a particular sta- 
tion would go to Franklin, the next 1,000 to Hanson, and so on. 

The allocation centers will be located on or near all the evacuation routes lead- 
ing out of target areas, and reception-zone billets would be assigned to them on 
the basis of the probable volume of traffic moving through them, and their geo- 
graphical placement in relation to the reception communities. (The latter fac- 
tor may have little weight, since the majority of evacuees in Massachusetts must 
eventually move to the north, regardless of what routes they take out of the 
city.) These allocations can be modified during and after the yellow alert to 
meet new conditions imposed by such factors as the probable direction of radio- 
: active fallout as indicated by meteorological reports, the actual extent of damage 
after attack, etc. For this purpose, it will be necessary to maintain a com- 
munication system among the various allocation centers and the area control 
centers. 

The most practicable method for distributing evacuees appears to be to issue 
passes with the destination and a suggested route written on them. Upon arrival 
at the assigned destination, the evacuee would present the pass to the local 
civil-defense director or other responsible official, to indicate that he was prop- 
erly entitled to the emergency care of that community. This system would en- 
force the distribution plan, as the civil-defense director of the reception com- 
munity would not be likely to tolerate for long demands upon his supplies of 
housing, food, and fuel from people who were assigned elsewhere. 

Preassignment: The whole job of allocation of evacuees to reception communi- 
ties need not be done in the allocation centers. Residents of evacuation zones 
will be encouraged to make advance arrangements to go to summer homes or to 
stay with friends or relatives in reception zones. Persons who can make such 
arrangements will apply to the civil-defense director of the community in which 
such shelter is located, and each such individual will be given a pass in advance. 
He must show this pass at the allocation center and in the reception community. 

Similarly, it seems advisable to preassign certain special groups, such as 
schoolchildren, so that their destination is known in advance. Hospitalized and 
institutionalized persons who will require special facilities will also be pre- 
assigned to specific locations. 

2. Registration and allocation of manpower.—In order to avoid economic 
paralysis as a result of enemy attack, or threat of attack, the region’s essential 
labor force must be kept from dispersing. Many persons will also be needed in 
the environs of the target area to aid in rescue and rehabilitation activities, and 
provision must be made for moving men back into the target area after attack 
to operate factories which are not destroyed or to repair damaged facilities. The 
main job of registration and allocation of manpower, which requires considerable 
planning, as well as the provision for mass housing and feeding of essential 
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workers in partially destroyed areas, must be done in advance, in accordance 
with emergency manpower plans of the Federal Government. The allocation 
centers will then serve both to register the destinations of the men who pass 
through them, and to pick up able-bodied, unattached men who can be held 
nearby for emergency service. 

3. Transportation supply.—The allocation centers will serve as transfer points 
for many evacuees. Many vehicles which will carry out evacuees will necessarily 
be retained in the vicinity of the target city for civil-defense action, i. e., utility 
trucks, civil-defense units, etc. Their occupants will change to other vehicles, 
since such units must report to dispersal areas. Furthermore, if the system of 
preassigned passes is used, a sorting out and reshuffling of people and vehicles 
will be necessary. As soon as possible after the yellow alert, appropriate vehicles 
(this includes almost everything, including private cars) from outlying areas 
(i. e., reception and neutral zones) will converge on the allocation centers to 
carry evacuees to reception communities. The assigning and dispatching of these 
vehicles will be a major operation, which should be supervised by a transportation 
officer at each allocation center. 

1. Welfare.—There will undoubtedly be many evacuees who are in need of 
emergency medical care, food, clothing, and various other kinds of aid at the time 
they reach the allocation centers. The centers must be organized to meet these 
basic needs, althongh this is not their primary function. 


B. Organization 


Several functions of great importance which must be performed at the allo 
cation centers have been outlined above, and others will probably be added as 
evacuation planning progresses. For this reason, they should be organized as 
major civil-defense installations, with a single administrator and separate offi- 
cers for each function, such as transportation, manpower, assignment of evac- 
uees to reception areas, and so on. 


IX. RECEPTION OF EVACUEES 


After leaving the allocation points, all evacuees will proceed to communities 
in the reception zone. Each reception community must be prepared to absorb 
a large number of evacuees, at first on a temporary basis, in schools, churches, 
and other large buildings, and later on a more permanent basis in private homes. 
An organization will be set up in each reception community to administer the 
basic welfare services of feeding, lodging, clothing, registration and inquiry, 
and family rehabilitation. Assuming that evacuation is followed by an attack 
of major proportions, there will also be serious problems of developing a ration- 
ing and supply system, which must be worked out at the State and Federal level 


X. CIVIL DEFENSE PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Under the new evacuation policy, it will be necessary for both civil defense 
personnel and mobile units to leave the evacuation zone along with the general 
public. Civil-defense vehicles will carry out as many passengers as possible, 
leave them at allocation centers, and proceed to preassigned collection areas in 
the peripheral communities. A survey is being made by MCDA both of the 
number of such vehicles in evacuation zones, and of the available spaces for 
parking them in outlying cities and towns. Civil defense personnel will also go 
to preassigned collecting points after leaving the evacuation zone, to be ready 
for duties in the postattack period. 

Before and during a yellow alert, civil-defense personnel, especially wardens, 
will perform vital functions in the evacuation zone. It is expected that the 
warden service will be organized along neighborhood lines, and in places of work 
und institutions, so that all areas in evacuation zones are covered by wardens, 
regardless of what time of the day or night the yellow alert comes. In the 
preevacuation period, the wardens will assist in a broad educational program 
designed to acquaint the public with all the details of evacuation. Each warden 
will encourage the individuals in his neighborhood to make plans for their own 
transportation, and to arrange to stay with friends or relatives in reception 
zones. It is the warden’s job to promote the development of such plans, and to 
see that special provisions are made for the aged, the infirm, and persons without 
private cars. During the evacuation, the warden will make sure that vehicles 
leaving his area are filled, and that every person in his neighborhood, building, 
or institution has some means of transportation. He should also attempt to 
persuade the recalcitrant to join the evacuation, although anyone who insists on 
staying will have to be left behind. After evacuation, most wardens will report 
to dispersal points for postattack civil-defense duties. The individual warden 
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is an extremely important link in the organization and operation of the evacu- 
ation plan. He is the contact man between civil-defense organization and the 


general public. The success of evacuation will depend to a great extent upon 
his ability to put it across. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


EXECUTIVE 





DEPARTMENT 


Civil Defense Agency, 143 Speen Street, Natick 


Christian A. Herter 


Col. John J. Maginnis 
Governor 


Director 
February 1, 1955 


EVACUATION MEMORANDUM No. 3 
From: Col. John J. Maginnis, director, Massachusetts Civil Defense Agency 
ro: All local civil defense directors 
Subject: Steps in evacuation planning 

1. The guidelines for the policy of evacuation of the major target areas of 
he Commonwealth are laid down in Evacuation Memorandum No. 2, This 
memorandum No. 3 is designed to assist local civil-defense directors in all zones 
f Massachusetts in taking concrete steps to develop evacuation plans for their 
mmunities. The zone designation of each community in the Commonwealth 
s given in Evacuation Memorandum No. 1. Communities in all zones have defi- 
uite responsibilities in evacuation planning. 

Bvacuation zone 


Che major responsibility of civil-defense directors in the evacuation zones is 
nake plans as quickly as possible for the complete evacuation of the total popu- 
on of their communities in the period before an attack. 

Veutral zone 


There are two types of neutral zone communities—those which form a fringe 

ound the evacuation zone of the target areas of Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 

i Providence ; and those which are possible secondary targets of attack. The 
itter are the cities of Pittsfield, Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, Brockton, and 
New Bedford-Acushnet-Fairhaven. Neutral zone communities which are ad- 
iwcent to evacuation zones should instruct their citizens to make preparations 

home shelters or to evacuate. Therefore, some provision should be made 
such communities to assist evacuation. Such communities should also dis- 
erse their civil-defense equipment to the cuter edge of the community or to 
adjacent towns, as the MCDA recommends. Neutral zone communities have 
mportant duties in controlling traffic on the evacuation routes, and are respon- 
sible for staffing the allocation centers which will be located at the outer edge 
of the neutral zone, or just inside the reception zones. _ 

The secondary-target neutral zones must be prepared to deal with possible 
liversionary attacks, although they are not believed to constitute likely targets 
for atomie weapons. In the postattack phase, neutral zone communities with 
indamaged facilities may expect casualties and evacuees to be assigned to them. 


Rece ption zone 


The remaining parts of the Commonwealth are designated as reception zones, 
nd (with the exception of the islands) may anticipate a heavy preattack alloca- 
tion of evacuees, possibly up to double their normal population. Reception zones 
which are near evacuation zones may have allocation and/or civil-defense dis- 
persal areas within their territory. In addition to the evacuation responsibility, 
reception zones will be called upon for mobile support of civil-defense forces 
in attacked localities. It must also be borne in mind that postattack conditions 
of radioactive fallout may force the evacuation of any community in the Com- 
imonwealth, although it may technically be in a reception zone. 

2. The following are steps which should be taken by local directors. In each 
ase the zones in which the action is appropriate are stated. 

A. (Evacuation and neutral zones:) Appoint an evacuation officer, where 
his has not already been done, and notify your sector or area director or MCDA. 
in some communities, the local director may wish to assume this responsibility. 
However, evacuation is so complex a process from the planning and organizing 
point of view that it seems essential that in all evacuation zone, and most neutral 

ne municipalities, there should be a separate evacuation officer, as stated in 
the MCDA memorandum of December 31. 1954. 
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B. Review the proposed evacuation routes which pass through or near the 
community, and, if changes in or additions to these routes seem advisable in 
the light of local conditions, advise Captain Stronach of MCDA as soon as possi- 
ble, so that such amendments may be included in the final evacuation route map 
(evacuation and neutral zones). 

C. Estimate the number of traffic control officers who will be needed to direct 
probable evacuation traffic. Auxiliary police should be recruited from persons 
who live or work at or near the critical traffic control points, and should be as- 
signed to specific points on the evacuation roadnet, so that all posts are covered 
at any given hour of the day or night. These men should be trained in traffic 
control methods by experienced local police officers (evacuation and neutral! 
zones). 

D. Obtain figures on day and night population of the community. The day 
population figures can probably be only estimates at first, but more accurate data 
can be obtained by house-to-house check by wardens, at a later point in the or- 
ganizing process (evacuation zones). 

E. On the basis of these figures, break up the municipality into small units 
which will be the units of evacuation organization. It is desirable to have not 
more than 150 families or 750 people in each unit, but in large cities a larger 
number may be unavoidable (all zones). 

F. Select a suitable building or park as the neighborhood gathering point 
to which all persons in the neighborhood will report following the yellow alert, 
either to obtain transportation or to provide rides for others (evacuation zone). 

G. Reorganize the warden organization on the basis of the new neighborhood 
units. Select effective leaders in each district as district wardens. Assign 
your present wardens to the new districts, and encourage them to recruit 
others. Emphasize that the warden is the key to the success of evacuation 
because: 

1. It is through the face-to-face contact with the warden that the indi- 
vidual learns what to do in the evacuation. 
2. The warden is responsible for getting the people in the block or neigh- 
borhood unit started in the actual evacuation movement. 

An efficient warden organization is also necessary in neutral and reception 
zones. A detailed memorandum on warden organization, including material 
on warden action in regard to evacuation, will be sent to you shortly. 

H. In some communities, public meetings held in each neighborhood or dis- 
trict have been extremely helpful in getting the plan under way, and in recruit- 
ing wardens and volunteers for other civil-defense services. The showing of 
the film Operation Ivy is effective in securing public cooperation (all zones). 

I. Brief all civil-defense workers on the evacuation plan (all zones). 

J. Obtain figures on the number of vehicles of all types in the community 
The number, location and type of vehicles registered in each municipality may 
be obtained from local tax rolls. The actual number present during the day is, 
of course, very different, and should be estimated on the basis of information 
gathered by wardens or obtained from questionnaires (evacuation zone). 

K. Check the number, location, and size of groups in the community for whom 
special provisions must be made. These will include school children, hospital 
and rest-home patients, and other institutional groups. Check the transporta- 
tion available at such institutions at various times of day, and estimate how 
much additional transportation they need. Survey local transportation resources 
to find out how many vehicles can be available at the necessary times, and 
give them instructions as to where to report in a yellow alert. Initiate con- 
ferences with public and private school authorities to determine the best method 
of moving school children (evacuation zones). 

L. Complete as soon as possible the information asked for by MCDA relating 
to civil-defense vehicles to be dispersed and parking spaces for dispersal. MCDA 
cannot make the master dispersal plan until all of this information is in (cer- 
tain cities and towns on all zones). 

M. Bring up to date the survey of all facilities which could be used for mass 
housing and feeding, i. e., large buildings of all kinds, such as schools, churches, 
lodge halls, and municipal buildings. Some of these facilities may be reserved 
for use as emergency hospitals, but in the event that they are not actually used 
as such, they will be available for evacuees. Reception communities may be 
required to absorb a number of evaeuees up to double their normal populations. 
Local directors can begin now to staff the welfare teams which will care for 
evacuees, on the basis of five-man teams for each service, as outlined in CDA 
Bulletin No. 32, in anticipation of more detailed plans for these activities to be 
issued by MCDA (reception and neutral zones). 
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Exnuierr 3 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
ADVISORY BULLETIN 


No. 179 
February 9, 1955 
To: State and local civil defense directors. 

Subject: Residual radiation in relation to civil defense. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this advisory bulletin is to summarize current information on 
residual radiation, with particular reference to fallout, and to State interim 
FCDA policy recommendations in regard to civil-defense plans and operations. 


II, GENERAL STATEMENT 


Recent developments in nuclear weapons have increased the probability that 
serious amounts of radiation from fallout may be experienced in addition to 
the blast and thermal effects. Previous civil-defense thinking and planning will 
ot have to be abandoned but, rather, must be reevaluated, broadened, and 
ntensified. Civil-defense preparations must continue to contemplate initial 
radiation problems, the smaller weapons noncontaminating bursts, detonations 
with little or no warning time, and all of the other problems which have pre- 
viously confronted planners. The increased attention to fallout, which is by no 
means a new problem (see Effects of Atomic Weapons, 1950, ch. VIII), reem- 
phasized the fact that civil defense must provide a variety of specified opera- 
tional capabilities to meet a variety of situations. 


Ill, DISCUSSIONS 


Initial radiation (the gamma rays and neutrons released instantaneously with 
the explosion) produced by a large nuclear weapon detonated on or near the 
cround does not present a serious hazard beyond the area where heat and blast 
are of greater concern. 

Residual radiation, however, from such a detonation may be expected to affect 
very large areas for a considerable period of time. Fallout is the phenomenon 
responsible for the major part of the residual radiation hazard. 


A. Description of fallout 


The term “fallout” is used to describe the radioactive particles produced by a 
nuclear detonation when they fall back upon the earth from the upper air. It is 
composed of fission products particles of the bomb itself, substances made 
radioactive by neutrons, and material from the surface of the earth carried 
aloft by the explosion. In the case of an air burst where the fireball does not 
come into contact with the earth, the radioactive products of the detonation are 
‘arried high into the atmosphere as very small particles and are scattered widely 
by the winds. The great bulk of this material will undergo radioactive decay 
before the particles have fallen to the earth. When, however, the detonation is 
such that the fireball rests upon the ground, great amounts of earth are drawn 
into the rapidly rising fireball, resulting in coarse, highly radioactive particles, 
which tend to fall rapidly while being carried along by the wind. 

The cloud of a thermonuclear explosion rises rapidly to the highest levels of 
the atmosphere and spreads over hundreds of square miles in the first hours. 
During this time the particles are being acted upon by the winds, including those 
up to 60,000 or 80,000 feet, which may vary greatly in direction and velocity at 
different heights. Particle size will affect the rate of fall and as the material 


descends through the rain-cloud-bearing levels, the fallout may be slightly accel- 
erated by rain or snow. 


For a considerable distance around the point of detonation, radioactive par- 
ticles will be distributed upwind and crosswind, as well as downwind. The ac- 
tual distance to which this close-in contamination will extend depends on the 
yield of the weapon, and may be expected to cover at least the area bounded by 
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the outer limits of the D-ring of blast damage. It will probably be of a high 
degree of radioactivity. 

Outside the zone of close-in contamination, radioactive fallout can be expected 
to occur progressively in the direction of the effective wind over a number of 
hours and over an area of a great many square miles. The radioactive materia! 
may or may not be visible but can be detected with radiological monitoring i 
struments. Falling dust or ash, if visible, will most likely be radioactive. 

The intensity of the radioactivity is very high immediately after the burst 
but “decays” or diminishes rapidly. Therefore, since not much time will have 
elapsed, the particles reaching the ground near the burst will be very highly 
radioactive, while those which are carried a long distance will have lost much 
of their radioactivity before they alight. 

The fallout material on the ground, of course, continues its radioactive decay 
After 24 hours the rate of radiation per hour, based on the decay-rate formula 
given in the Effects of Atomic Weapons, published by the United States Atomi 
Energy Commission, September 1950, is about 2 percent of the rate at 1 hour after 
the burst. This may still be very dangerous at some points, however. 


B. Energy range of residual radiation 


Radiation emitted from fallout is of a lower penetrating power than the initial 
radiation produced at the time of bomb detonation. Therefore, the effectiveness 
of a given thickness of shielding will be greater for residual than for initial 
nuclear radiation. 


C. Dose-effect relationship 


Civil-defense operations will always be carried out under the philosophy of 
the least possible radiation exposure consistent with the mission. The greatest 
possible protection will be the goal of all facilities and procedures for the public. 
For orientation and quick reference, the following statements will be para- 
phrased from Health and Special Weapons Defense, AG—11-1, published by 
FCDA in 1950, and from Emergency Exposures to Nuclear Radiation, TB-11-1, 
published by FCDA in 1952. Less than 25 roentgens of whole body exposure to 
gamma rays over a brief space of time will not result in obvious injury. Doses 
of about 100r will produce nausea and vomiting in some individuals, but will 
not seriously affect the working efficiency of a group. About 400r would prob- 
ably prove fatal to some 50 percent of people so exposed. 600r or more would 
probably be fatal. Somewhat larger doses are required to produce a given effect 
if the radiation is received over several days or in intermittent exposures. 


D. Probability of extensive radiological contamination 


Radiological contaminations, although in no sense exclusive to high-yield 
thermonuclear detonations, does become a matter of major concern when a larg: 
weapon of the type used in the 1954 Pacific tests is exploded near the ground 
The fallout of radioactive materials from such an explosion may, under certain 
circumstances, settle over wide areas far removed from the point of detonation 


E. Distances and areas 


The areas seriously affected by heat and blast of a thermonuclear weapon are 
large, but are small indeed compared to the area of residual radiation hazard 
produced by fallout. Because of the many uncertainities, especially wind direc- 
tion and speed at different heights, it is impossible to apply a single fallout pat- 
tern to all detonations. The area of significant contamination will be largely 
dependent upon the yield of the bomb. Its location, with regard to ground zero, 
and its width and length, will be determined by the resultant direction and 
velocity of the winds at various heights and distances. In general terms, it will 
be an elongated cigar-shaped area extending “downwind” from the point of 
burst. 

It is obvious that dimensions depend upon so many uncertainties no precise 
predictions can be made. Realistic assumptions, however, based on experi- 
mental data from the Pacific test site, provide an adequate basis for civil- 
defense planning for operational preparedness. 

The thermonuclear bomb fired at the Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, resulted 
in an area of contamination (100 roentgens or more cumulative dose 24-48 hours 
after the detonation) of nearly 14,000 square miles, with the heaviest concentra- 
tion falling on the central portion of the ellipse extending some distance from 
the point of burst. Some of the early fallout from this explosion occurred in 
the form of a fine dust which looked like snow. On the inhabited islands about 
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170 miles downwind, the fallout began about 8 hours after the detonation and 
continued for several hours. 

On the basis of gamma dose radiation effect, the March 1, 1954, explosion 
heavily contaminated 500 roentgens or more cumulative dose 24—48 hours after 
the detonation) an area extending approximately 160 miles downwind and up to 
40 miles in width. On the same basis and with the assumption of no shelter 
or other protective measures, it has been eStimated that in a downwind belt 
about 140 miles long and up to 20 miles wide the residual radiation would have 
been fatal to nearly all persons remaining there 24—48 hours, and that at about 
190 miles the radiation would have been fatal to about 5 to 10 percent of the 
eople. 

: Thus, about 7,000 square miles of territory would have been so severely con- 
taminated that survival would depend upon the most prompt protective measures. 
Beyond a point about 220 miles distant, it is unlikely that any radiation deaths 
would have occurred. 

Fortunately, adequate protection against dangerous fallout is usually found 
in and around American cities, and if proper precautions are taken to avoid ex- 
posure, as indicated below, casualties from radiation can be reduced to very 
small numbers. 


IV. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


A. Early protective action is vitally important, since the dosage a person 
completely exposed might receive in the first few hours after fallout has started 
will exceed that which the same person would receive over the rest of a week 
spent in the same location. 

B. In an area surrounding ground zero and in a much larger area in the direc- 
tion of the effective wind, radiation intensities may be so high that most civil- 
defense activities will have to be postponed or conducted with great caution 
Danger areas must be determined by radiological monitoring techniques and 
civil-defense decisions must be made with serious regard to the radiological 
situation. 

C. The threat to many rural areas, especially to those which are on the preva- 
lent downwind side (usually eastward) of large target cities, necessitates exten- 
sive civil-defense preparations. 

D. Civil-defense organizations must wasthy increase the capability of radio- 
logical defense services, particularly monitoring. 

EK. Operational plans for services such as engineering, fire, police, rescue, and 
wardens must provide flexibility and versatility. The radiation situation may 
require that personnel of such services for a time perform duties other than those 
for which they are primarily trained, or may deny the performance of those 
duties. 

The term “shelter” as distinguished from ‘‘cover” is used to mean construc- 
tion which is sufficient to afford substantial protection to persons within it, from 
blast, thermal effects, and initial and residual radiation. ‘Cover’ refers to 
structures which will offer protection from radioactive fallout, beyond the range 
of other effects. 

G. Since fallout progresses over a considerable period of time and its path 
‘an usually be predicted within broad limits, in contrast with the almost instan- 
taneous blast and thermal effects, civil-defense countermeasures can be adjusted 
to the developing situation and thereby greatly increase survival chances. 

H. Any evacuation plan to avoid the blast and thermal effects must take into 
account the availability of shelter or cover, the speed of movement which can be 
achieved and the possibility of identifying areas of relative safety with reason- 
able accuracy. Beyond the probable range of blast and thermal effects, the 
emphasis should be placed on advising people to seek the most effective cover 
available (see par. V, B, 2) and to remain there until the radiation outside has 
fallen to safe levels. 

I. People must be informed concerning the nature of the danger and the 
measures which they can take, including personal decontamination. Standing 
instructions must be prepared and issued by civil-defense officials establishing 
the procedures which are to be carried out. 

J. Since the radioactivity will decay at a high initial rate, it is possible that 
vital civil-defense operations may be undertaken even within the first few days 
without serious overexposure of personnel. This is especially true if they can 


be used in relays. They should, of course, be carefully monitored when thus 
exposed. 
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Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO RESIDUAL RADIATION 


Precautionary measures can greatly reduce the residual radiation hazard. The 
guidance provided herein is based on information currently available. Improved 
knowledge of phenomena, the ability to predict fallout patterns, the speed with 
which evacuation can be accomplished, the availability of adequate cover or 
shelter, and other factors will require modification of these policies from time to 
time. In each instance a decision will have to be made between evacuation, 
shelter, or some combination of the two. Warning time, distance to a relatively 
safe area, and the existence of reception facilities will be prime considerations. 
The possibility of moving into the fallout area from another target must also 
be considered in making a decision. 

Because larger areas will be involved, the problems of communication, warning, 
and transportation become increasingly complex. Since operating decisions may 
of necessity be made on the basis of a large area analysis, these problems become 
increasingly important. 

Methods used by meteorologists for plotting wind vectors can be applied to 
the prediction of fallout patterns. FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 178, dated 
November 8, 1954, contains a method suggested by the United States Weather 
Bureau. This method will permit a rough but useful approximation of the prob- 
able direction of fallout and give some indication of the area of contamination. 
Improved and faster methods of deriving this pattern, and means of testing their 
reliability for civil-defense purposes, are under study. Intensities of radiation 
within such areas may be assumed to be least on the edges and greatest toward 
the center, but actual levels will have to be determined by radiological monitoring. 

The following principles should be borne in mind in developing civil defense 
plans: 


A. Evacuation 


FCDA Technical Bulletin 27-1, February 1955, indicates that the feasibility 
of evacuation is for city determination and recommends that each city study 
its own problems and develop evacuation plans in accordance with certain prin- 
ciples which are delineated. Megaton range weapons, with their greater blast 
and thermal damage areas, emphasize the initial objective of evacuation which 
is to eseape these effects. Residual radiation hazards from fallout may be 
avoided to a considerable degree by the extension of the basic principles of evacu- 
ation planning, in combination with the location and designation of shelter and 
cover. 

The following principles are recommended for consideration in adapting 
evacuation plans to the fallout threat : 

1. The fallout prediction plot will be useful in determining the general direction 
and distance to move. More accurate prediction and quantitative appraisal 
will be possible as a result of continued meteorological analysis of data on hand 
and new data as they are obtained. Since any prediction is susceptible to 
error, however, postattack actions which depend on freedom from radiation 
hazards should generally be initiated only on the basis of radiological monitoring 
results. 

2. Seasonal or year-round average data on wind directions, including high- 
level winds, may be obtained from weather stations and will be useful in locat- 
ing permanent installations, such as control centers. These data, however, 
should not be used to determine the direction of movement of people. 

3. From the standpoint of evacuation, fallout may impose hazards or cal- 
culated risks in the use of certain routes and areas. What the Civil Defense 
Director will be able to do will depend on his ability to take into account factors 
such as available warning time, availability of weather information, accuracy 
of predicted fallout patterns, size of population to be moved, geography of the 
city (including traffic lanes and natural obstructions), and location of other 
target cities with reference to evacuation routes. 

4. It is essential that communications be maintained so that the public can 
be continually informed regarding the developing situation and of civil-defense 
activities. It may be impossible to direct and control their movement in a direc- 
tion which to them seems to be downwind, unless by means of constant communi- 
eation they are assured that the plan is giving them the best opportunity to 
survive. 

5. Evacuation plans should stress the greatest possible flexibility and mobil- 
ity. It is recognized that planning certain functional areas requires the pre- 
selection of locations, such as transportation centers and welfare reception 
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areas. Since the use of these locations may be seriously threatened because 
of radiological contamination, such services much achieve flexibility by increas- 
ing the numbers of such locations, by improving the ability to operate from 
alternate sites, or by providing protection from fallout at the site. 

6. Traffic engineering studies and specific (alternate if possible) plans should 
receive early consideration and continuing review. 

7. Routing should be selected with reference to the availability of cover en 
route and at destination. Plans must not result in concentrating large numbers 
of people in areas where no cover of any kind is available or can be provided 
unless rapid secondary movement is feasible. A weighing of relative risks 
may suggest the selection of destinations for evacuees in areas where some fall- 
out is probable rather than to attempt a more radical movement in the hopes 
of escaping the pattern completely. This consideration would be especially 
valid in populous areas where there is danger of overlapping fallout patterns. 


B. Shelter and cover 


1. Programs for the construction of home shelters and the selection and mark- 
ing of shelter areas as outlined in TM—5-1 and TM-—5—5 (Shelter for Atomic At- 
tack and Home Shelter for Family Protection) should be completed, especially 
in target areas, along escape routes, and within satellite communities. In the 
event that warning is insufficient to permit evacuation, many lives can be saved 
by taking shelter and by utilizing simple decontamination measures until such 
time as persons could leave the area. The shelter program is no longer a city 
and reception area program; it is a general program, since almost no area is 
free from some threat from fallout contamination. 

2. Beyond the range of probable blast and thermal effects, such cover as is 
available should be used. The best protection from residual radiation is that 
which places the occupants fartherest removed from the fallout particles on the 
ground and roofs of buildings and which places the greatest amount of dense 
material between the occupants and the radioactive material. Examples are 
basements of homes, lower floors of barns which may have thick stone or masonry 
walls, cyclone cellars, caves, and tunnels. Within each the most protected area 
or spaces should be designated. 

Test data indicate that the radiation level indoors on the first floor of an 
ordinary frame house would be about one-half the level out of doors. Greater 
protection would be afforded by a brick or stone house, and the basement of an 
average residence would reduce the exposure to about one-tenth. It has been 
stated that shelter in an old-fashioned cyclone cellar, with a covering of earth 
3 feet thick, would reduce the radiation dose to about 1/5000. 

8. Adequate food. and water should be stocked and proper sanitation measures 
taken to permit shelter occupancy for several days. To the extent that con- 
centration of evacuees is necessary, sanitation problems will be magnified. In 
the individual home, however, it should be noted that people may emerge from 
cover for a few minutes at a time without appreciably increasing the hazard. 
Precautions should be taken to reduce the possibility of contaminated material 
getting into the protected area. Surface sources of drinking water, reservoirs, 
and the distribution system should be repeatedly checked for serious radiological 
contamination and other pollution. 


C, Operations 


1. The greatly increased probability of a serious residual radiation hazard 
makes it necessary that all civil-defense programs be reevaluated and that 
necessary changes in operational plans be made. For the purpose of preliminary 
planning, it may be assumed that a city struck by a high-yield weapon will have 
a serious radiological problem within the “D” ring of blast damage and that con- 
tinuing monitoring will be necessary to provide information for the operational 
guidance. 

2. Certain fixed operational sites, such as assembly areas and communication 
centers, must be given special protective consideration if operations at that lo- 
cation are a strict necessity. 

3. Decontamination may be required for certain essential facilities, such as 
communication centers, water pumping stations, vital industrial plants, control 
centers, and access or exit routes; and for certain essential equipment, such as 
fire fighting apparatus and ambulances. The principles involved are discussed 
in Radiological Decontamination in Civil Defense, TM—11—6, but much needs to 
be done in developing more adequate methods. 

4. Radiological contamination of the clothing, hair, or skin is of particular 
importance because of the greater contribution to the total dose by beta radi- 
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ation. Where there is reason to believe that personal contamination has oc- 
curred, the clothing should be removed and the exposed parts of the body should 
be thoroughly washed. Unless there has been exposure to serious contamination, 
it may not be necessary to destroy the clothing, since in most cases it could be 
rendered safe by laundering or by simple waiting for natural radioactive decay. 
5. Radiological contamination of large areas would reduce the availability 
of local resources and facilities for civil defense operations, with heavier de- 
mands placed on outside support. These demands may be complicated by in- 
creased numbers of avacuees. Recovery, testing, rehabilitation, and: decon- 
tamination of supplies and equipment will become an immediate and paramount 
problem. 

E. Public education 

To insure the greatest possible saving of life through proper protective action 
by the general public, considerable emphasis should be placed on the public civil 
defense education program. As much as posible should be accomplished in the 
preattack period, so that the necessary civil defense instructions given during 
the attack and immediate postattack periods will be understood and willingly 
obeyed. 

It is suggested that the public information program stress the effectiveness of 
the countermeasures which have been developed. Though radioactive con- 
tamination as a threat has been given little emphasis in the past, it is now be- 
coming a more important factor and should be presented to the public in balance 
with the other threats of enemy attack. Compared with the blast and thermal 
effects, the fallout problem is more manageable. Among important civil defense 
instructions to the public are those involving: 

1. The choice of the best cover and the most protected locations in structures 
with regard to radiation shielding. 

2. Personal decontamination by removing at least the outer clothing and 
washing the exposed parts of the body. 

3. The possible necessity of remaining in shelter or cover for many hours or 
for several days. 

4. The importance of avoiding exposure by spending a minimum of time away 
from the most protected location. 

5. The desirability of maintaining in or near the shelter or cover a means of 
receiving official civil defense instructions from the outside. 


VI. RESCISSION 


Advisory Bulletin 72, dated September 26, 1951, is hereby rescinded. 
VAL PETERSON, Administrator. 


Exurieir 4 


FEDERAL Civi. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MIOH. 


ADVISORY BULLETIN 


No. 178 


November 8, 1954 
To: State and local civil defense directors. 


Subject: Radioactive fallout from nuclear explosions. 


I. The purpose of this advisory bulletin is to furnish information and assist- 
ance in connection with the problem of predicting the probable area of radioactive 
fallout resulting from nuclear explosions. 

If. Discussion: 

A. As mentioned in administrative guide AG-—11-—1, Health Services and 
Special] Weapons Defense, the intensity of radioactive contamination and the 
size of the area of fallout following a nuclear explosion will depend on the 
power of the bomb, the height at which it is exploded, and the condition of 
the weather. The large nuclear weapons, which produce a fireball several 
miles in diameter, are likely to be detonated at a height where the fireball 
touches the ground surface. The probability of serious contamination by 

the fallout of radioactive material will then be much greater than in the 
ease of the earlier bombs. 
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B. Meteorological data must be used in predicting the area where fallout 
is likely. Personnel with a technical knowledge of meteorology should be 
responsible for plotting and predicting fallout. They should also help to 
evaluate and utilize the results obtained. Following a nuclear attack, it is 
essential that the civil defense director and the radiological defense chief 
be provided immediate information on the probability of radioactive fallout 
and the area where it might occur. While it too early to predict operational 
measures which would be advisable, it is clear that weather data must be 
accessible to the civil defense organization on a continuing basis. There- 
fore, a meteorologist should be available to provide guidance, both in plan- 
ning and during actual emergency conditions. 

III. Collaboration with United States Weather Bureau: 

A. The United States Weather Bureau has distributed to its stations pro- 
cedures for predicting fallout from nuclear explosions. A copy of the 
Weather Bureau’s Circular Letter 16-54 on this subject is attached. 

B. Weather Bureau Circular Letter 16-54, or amendments thereto as may 
be required to reflect improved techniques, will be used by Weather Bureau 
personnel as the basis for predicting probable radioactive fallout areas. 
Data on the height of a burst, cloud height, weapon yield, and particle size, 
will be supplied by civil defense personnel. Until the methods for obtain- 
ing these data are perfected, assumed figures will be used. 

C. Civil defense directors should make arrangements to use the services 
of: local Weather Bureau personnel, where available, for meteorological as- 
sistance with respect to radiological and other aspects of civil defense plan- 
ning and operation. 


VaL Pererson, Administrator. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 27, 1954. 
R-3 
Crrcutar Letrer 16-54 


(To All First-Order Stations) 


Subject: Fallout of radioactive debris from atomic bombs 


All field personnel should become familiar with techniques for computing 
fallout of radioactive debris resulting from atomic explosions in order that they 
will be able to provide information to Civil Defense authorities in the case of a 
disaster or in connection with Civil Defense exercises, such as described in the 
memorandum to all stations dated May 18, 1954, reference A-2, on the subject 
“Civil Defense Test Exercise.” 

A paper on the meteorological aspects of the fallout of radioactive debris from 
atomic explosions is attached. All personnel should work out a sufficient number 
‘7 to become completely familiar with the procedure of computing 

aliout, 
F. W. REICHELDERFER, 
Chief of Bureau. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1954. 


FALLout OF RaprmoactTive DepRis From AToMIc Bomss 


INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the area of blast and thermal damage from an atomic explosion, a 
potential hazard exists from the fallout of radioactive particles created by the 
detonation. Since the movement of this radioactive debris is governed by the 
wind field through which it falls, it is a meteorological problem. 
soak purposes of this discussion, atomic detonations may be divided into two 
classes : 

Surface bursts, in which the fireball (the intensely hot, luminous core 
which develops within the first second following a detonation) intersects 
the ground; and air bursts, which are detonated far enough ahove the sur- 
face so that the fireball does not intersect the ground. 
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A nominal bomb of the Nagasaki-Hiroshima type has a fireball radius of about 
500 feet. The fireball radius varies somewhat with the power of the bomb. 

For air bursts, the radioactive debris consists of the remains of the bomb, 
casing, and auxilliary equipment which are vaporized by the heat of the explo- 
sion and subsequently recondense. The amount of foreign material involved in 
air bursts is relatively minor and the particles created are very small, so that in 
the absence of precipitation the fallout hazard beyond the blast and thermal 
damage area is negligible. However, for a surface burst, tons of soil and debris 
are carried aloft and these particles are not only made radioactive by the burst 
itself, but also serve as condensation surfaces for the vaporized material, so 
that the radioactivity attaches itself to particles larger than those associated 
with an air burst 


INITIAL STAGES OF CLOUD DEVELOPMENT 


About 1 second after detonation, the fireball from an air or surface burst 
attains its maximum diameter and after a short period of “hovering” the buoyant 
bubble of intensely heated gases begins to accelerate upwards, attaining a maxi- 
mum upward velocity of about 300 feet per second within a few seconds. The 
ascent continues until the gases cool, by radiation, entrainment of ambient air, 
and adiabatic expansion, to the temperature of the environment. 

During its ascent, the cloud evolves into the familiar mushroom shape. The 
mushroom top consists initially of a vigorous boiling motion which gradually 
decreases as the cloud rises and, for a nominal bomb, has a thickness of about 
10,000 feet after the cloud stabilizes. This normally occurs when the cloud 
enters the base of the stratosphere, about 30,000-40,000 feet in temperate 
latitudes. 

FALLOUT DIAGRAMS 


Some idea of the probable location of the fallout from an atomic bomb can be 
obtained by constructing a “fallout diagram,” which graphically integrates the 
effect of the wind field on falling particles. A simple fallout diagram can be 
constructed as follows: 

(a) Locate the site of the burst on an appropriate map (1 inch equals 
10 miles is a convenient seale) and label this point O (a transparent overlay 
may be used). 

(b) Obtain the upper wind observation, or prognosis, most representa- 
tive of conditions at, or shortly following, burst time (the complete wind 
observation is desirable, however, the coded PIBAL message can be used). 

(c) Find the mean wind direction and speed in each 5,000-foot layer from 
the surface to the top of the cloud. If the coded PIBAL message is used, 
it is most convenient to use 5,000-foot layers centered at multiples of 5,000 
feet above sea level, i. e., 2,500-7,500 feet, 7,500-12,500 feet, etc. The 
lowest layer (e. g. the ground to 2,500 feet) would, in genral, be less than 
5,000 feet thick: however, this is taken into account in step (d). An 
average of the 14,000- and 16,000-foot winds can be used for the 12,500- 
17,500-foot layer. 

(d) From O, lay off a vector corresponding to a 1-hour movement of the 
mean wind in the lowest 5,000-foot layer. If the lowest layer is less than 
5,000 feet thick, lay off the appropriate fraction of a l-hour movement, e. g., 
if the lowest layer is 2,000 feet thick, lay off a vector corresponding to two- 
fifths of the 1-hour movement. Label the endpoint of the vector A. 

(e) From A, lay off a vector corresponding to the l-hour movement of 
the mean wind in the next higher layer, label the endpoint B. Repeat this 
process for each succeeding 5,000-foot layer to the top of the atomic cloud 
(or the base of the stratosphere, if the cloud height is unknown). 

(f) Draw lines from O extending through points A, B, C, ete. (See 
figure 1.) 

(Nore.—Pilot-balloon plotting beards can be utilized in drawing the fallout 
diagram, if available. Actually, if the pilot-balloon run is already on the board, 
the small change in ascension rate with altitude can be ignored and a map of ap- 
propriate scale and orientation can be placed with the burst site over the center 
point of the plotting board. Lines corresponding to OA, OB, OC, etc., can be 
constructed through points determined from the time altitude relationship of 
the pilot balloon. ) 

An example of a fallout diagram is shown in figure 1. The line OG represents 
the locus of particles on the ground which fell at various rates from the 32,500- 
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foot level, and the point G represents the location of particles falling at the rate 

f 5,000 feet per hour (particles approximately 100 microns in diameter). Simi- 
arly, the line OF represents the locus of particles which fall from 27,500 feet 
and the point F the location of particles which fall at the rate of 5,000 feet per 
hour from the level, etc. The time at which fallout occurs for various fall rates 
an also be estimated. The line OAB ...G represents the locus of particles 
on the ground which fell from various portions of the cloud at 5,000 feet per 
hour: it follows that the point G represents the location of particles which fall 
from 32,500 feet to the ground (500 feet, MSL) at 5,000 feet per hour, i. e., par- 
ticles which fall out 6% hours after the cloud stabilizes. Similarly, point F 
represents fallout from 27,500 feet after 5% hours. The dashed lines in figure 1 
ire isochrones of fallout determined from linear interpolation along the lines 
OA, OB, ete. 

Any estimates of areas of fallout made from a fallout diagram should be 
ncreased slightly to correct for small-scale diffusion which is ever present. An 
ipproximate correction can be made by increasing the size of the area by dis- 
placing the boundary points about 1 mile for each 7 miles distance from the burst 
site (about 8°). 

Shortly after the detonation, the larger radioactive particles will have fallen 
ut near the burst site. However, much of the remaining activity will be carried 
ip in the mushroom as a result of the vigorous vertical accelerations, so that, in 
figure 1, more fallout would be expected in the sector bounded by the lines OB 
and OG several hours after the burst than in the remaining sectors. 


LIMITATIONS 


It is important to realize that the fallout diagram described above can only 
erve as a rough guide. In actual practice, particle-size distribution and rates 
‘f fall will be unknown. The distribution of radioactivity with height can only 
be estimated from the visual appearance of the atomic cloud. In addition, winds 
will change with time and the effects of sharp wind shears in thin layers have 
heen neglected. The diffusion correction may be in error for a given situation 
as well as the assumption of a constant rate of fall for the particles. 


SCAVENGING BY PRECIPITATION 


If rain (or snow) is occurring at the time of detonation, or begins shortly 
thereafter, a more serious fallout hazard exists, since the falling precipitation 
will scavenge large amounts of debris from the atmosphere and even fallout from 
an air burst may be significant. Since the fall rates of rain drops are relatively 
fast (greater than 10,000 feet per hour), the hazard will be principally in the 
area close to the burst if rain is occurring at the time. If, on the other hand, 
rain begins shortly after the burst, or the atomic cloud moves into a rain area, 
such information should be incorporated into the estimates of where serious 
hazardous exist. 


PROCEDURE IN THE ABSENCE OF WINDS ALOFT OBSERVATIONS 


In the event no upper wind information is available, it will be necessary for the 
meteorologist to use his knowledge of the synoptic pattern and, if possible, 
visual estimates of the direction of the cloud movement to complete the picture. 
It should be noted that surface winds alone will not provide adequate informa- 
tion to estimate fallout patterns. 

The material contained here is of a preliminary nature. As more information 
is made available by the Atomic Energy Commission additional instructions will 
be issued. The procedures outlined above have proved workable for atomic bombs 
and should be applicable to thermonuclear bombs. No information can be given, 
at present, relative to the intensity of the radiation hazard or the times or dis- 
tances for which fallout should be computed. 
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Exuisir 5 


SreecH or SENATOR Estes Kerauver (Democrat, TENNESSEE) AT THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON Civil. DEFENSE, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J., TRAYMORE HOoreL, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1955, 10 A. M. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is a heartening sign that the medical 
profession is concerning itself so seriously with matters relating to civil defense. 
Our great lack in this field at present is one of our greatest weaknesses as a 
1ation. 
an it is well that we can talk about it now in a moment of relaxing tensions. 
For while all our hopes are for peace, and while we think we see in the inter- 
national picture more justifiable hope for peace, we realize that prudence re- 
quires that we plan to protect ourselves against the possibility of war, just as 
prudence requires a healthy young man to invest in insurance. 

The truth of the matter is that in civil defense we have done far too little 
if we really intend to have an effective civil defense. If we are not serious about 
making a substantial effort in the field, then we have done too much. 

We are spending about $50 million a year on Federal civil defense. It was 
not enough to give us more than minimum protection in the era of the atomic 
bomb. In the days of hydrogen bombs and radio-active fallout it is entirely 
inadequate. 

Money alone will not solve civil defense problems. Each man, woman, and 
child in America must do his share. And each man, woman, and child must know 
what he must do not only to save his own life, but to help to protect the lives 
of others. But the leadership which might bring about this kind of national 
understanding and interest has been almost wholly lacking. Except in a few 
isolated cases there is a tremendous apathy stemming down from our leaders 
throughout our nationa! community. 

it has seemed to me callous in the extreme for this Nation to talk of war and 
the use of force in international affairs at a time when the civil population is 
almost entirely without protection. 

“Entirely” is perhaps too strong a word. We have a large and able air force 
This country is building a great radar system which will make a great are in 
depth across the top of the continent. 

But there is no military man who will say that enemy bombers cannot get 
through to our cities. And there is no reason to believe that all of the threats 
from nuclear weapons comes from the air. The Soviet Union possesses the great- 
est fleet of submarines in the world. And there is no practical reason why nuclear 
weapons in the warheads of rockets cannot be launched from the decks of under- 
water craft. 

Far too close for anybody’s comfort is the development of an intercontinental 
missile which can go half-way around the world, or over the top of the world, 
at a speed which will make warning systems meaningless. 

There has been a great deal of hesitancy in Washington when it comes to ex- 
plaining some of the facts of the new age in warfare to the American people. 
This does not stem so much from belief that such information will produce hys- 
teria in our country. It arises from the belief that such information would 
increase the forces of neutralism elsewhere. It seems to me, however, that in 
withholding such facts we are endangering the life of the Nation. 
the facts are, the people of the United States ought to be told. 

A 20-megaton bomb such as was exploded at Bikini will from its force of blast 
and heat alone wipe out all life in an area of approximately 10 miles diameter. 
Even beyond this area destruction will be high. 

Depending on the direction of the wind and the height of the explosion there 
will be a fallout of lethal radioactive dust over an area of some 7,000 square 
miles. This radio-activity will not only be lethal to exposed persons but it will 
bar entry for varying amounts of time into the affected area by all but protected 
persons, 

No shelter has been devised which will provide protection from a direct hit 
by a hydrogen bomb. Proper shelters will provide protection from radioactive 
fallout. No shelters have been built for that specific purpose and there is reason 
for doubt that in the event of the evacuation of our great cities, that all the 
teeming millions let loose in the countryside could reach adequate shelter. 

The explosion of one hydrogen bomb would be calamity enough, but common 
Sense tells us that in case of a war in which nuclear weapons are employed, this 
country would be faced with multiple explosions. In the kind of warfare which 
is certain to be employed in any great war of the future there will be an imme- 
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diate effort by the combattant nations to immediately destroy each other to a 
point where continued war would be impossible. 

Not long ago Dr. Paul Hawley, that distinguished member of your profession, 
testified before the Senate Subcommittee on Civil Defense. He said a very strik- 
ing thing. It was that in the next war the safest possible place to be will be in 
the armed services. 

In the next war the civilian will be the first victim. The front lines of the 
next war wili lie in New York and Detroit, Washington, and Pittsburgh. Within 
hours of its beginning all life, such as remains, may be completely and utterly 
changed. 

[ know that this is a matter which to some will seem too horrible to contem- 
plate. The facts are cruel. Yet if we are to continue as a nation we must face 
those facts. If we accept the sort of fatalism which forces us to ignore or dis- 
regard the implications of war in this nuclear age, we will have already reached 
the point of surrender of our nationhood. 

The facts are of particularly great concern to the medical profession. For if 
we are to survive the initial attacks of an enemy armed with nuclear weapons, 
it will very largely be due to the work of the medical profession and its allied 
professions. 

You must be prepared for situations which have not previously occurred in the 
history of mankind. First, the medical profession and the facilities which it 
employs and depends on will be under the same attack as all the rest of the 
Nation. A hydrogen bomb will not differentiate between a building with a red 
cross on its roof and one which has none. A missile with a nuclear warhead 
speeding across the top of the world at 2,000 miles an hour will not know the 
difference between a doctor and a bookkeeper, between a nurse and a typist. 

In an attack on industry there will be no differentiation between a plant manu- 
facturing drugs and one making tanks. As a matter of fact the medical pro- 
fessions will suffer a greater depletion than most because of the concentration of 
both doctors and medical facilities of all kinds in our large cities. 

We talk a good deal about dispersal of vital industries in this country. We 
do very little but we have provided large tax incentives to make dispersal attrac- 
tive to vital industries. Yet I can think of nothing more vital in case of war 
than the medical profession, our hospitals and the industries which supply drugs 
and equipment to the medical profession. 

If 1 doctor or 1 nurse or 1 hospital bed has been dispersed because of civil 
defense needs, I am unaware of the fact. 

I have heard some doctors declare that the medical profession is prepared 
for a national war emergency. I doubt that. It may be prepared for the kind 
of war we went through the last time. I do not believe that the medical pro- 
fession, despite the grave responsibilities which will fall on it, is prepared for a 
thermonuclear war. 

Dr. Hawley has pointed out, and I agree with him, in the event of war that 
any competition between the armed services for doctors, nurses, and hospital 
facilities, or any divisions among them, will be dangerous to the utmost. Be- 
cause of the special dangers to our fighting men heretofore, we have given the 
armed services full preference when it comes to medical services. That will no 
longer be true in nuclear warfare. I doubt that conditions then would warrant 
division of medical services between the armed forces or that there can be a divi- 
sion between civilian and military need. 

There has been some stockpiling of medical supplies under the civil-defense 
program. I doubt that it would be nearly enough to fill the need after a major 
attack. In my judgment there has been too little consideration of the continuing 
needs for drugs and equipment after an initial attack. I doubt also that research 
into the effects of radioactive fallout has gone far enough or that enough con- 
sideration has been given to the effects of bacteriological and chemical warfare 
and measures which can be taken for protection against them. 

I may point out here that any nation which is willing to use nuclear weapons 
against cities would certainly have no moral compunctions about employing bac- 
teriological or chemical warfare. 

Since we have no way of knowing the exact targets for an attack, if an attack 
comes, it is now the policy of the Federal Civil Defense Administration to call 
for the evacuation of all likely targets among our cities and industrial complexes. 
Some few of our cities have been working with vigor on evacuation plans. Many 
of them have not. It seems to me foolhardy in the extreme to neglect necessary 
planning in this matter. 
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A question which has perplexed me and which is of greatest concern to medical 
profession is that of evacuating our hospitals. In addition to all the other factors 
involved, as great as they are and as numerous as they are, we must remember 
that such an evacuation must take place under conditions of the greatest stress. 
1 would be much interested to learn whether any hospital now has effective 
plans for the evacuation of its patients and for their continued care following 
evacuation. 

These are harsh facts but they must be faced by all of us and by our doctors 
in particular. The grim reality is here and now. Great nations do have weapons 
with a destructive power which staggers the imagination. Those same nations 
now have the means of delivering those weapons on their enemies. Apparently 
both weapons and the means of delivering not only exist, they exist in quantity. 

The kind of warfare which is possible today seems to me almost unthinkable. 
It seems to us that only a madman would start the kind of a war which is now a 
practical matter. We must remember, however, that unsane personalities some- 
times head nations. We cannot doubt that if Hitler had possessed any of the 
weapons now available that he would have used them against us or even in the 
darkness of his defeat, would have turned them, with no compunction, on his 
own people. 

In the minds of sane men the world has no alternative other than to seek for 
peace with all its heart and all its soul. Yet while other and unfriendly nations 
have the power to destroy us as a people and as a nation, we have no alternative 
other than to be prepared to provide the ultimte protection we can provide under 
the circumstances to our civilian population. In case of attack, the ability of 
the medical profession to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to save all possible life, 
may well be the crucial point in the survival, not only of America, but of Western 
civilization. 

We need hardheaded planning for civil defense. The medical profession must 
take a major role in perfecting those plans. Yours is an awesome responsibility. 
3ut by planning now we may save millions of our citizens and the future of our 
country. 


Exuieir 6 


REMARKS PREPARED BY Dr. WitLarp F. Lispry, COMMISSIONER UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION FOR DELIVERY AT THE ALUMNI REUNION, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL., FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 1955 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Radioactive fallout is the radioactivity which falls out of the atmosphere after 
the explosion of a nuclear weapon. The nuclear reactions furnishing the energy 
in atomie and thermonuclear weapons produce radioactivities as end products. 
In the ordinary atomic bomb, for each 200,000 tons of TNT equivalent, about 2 
pounds of radioactive materials are produced. In these 2 pounds are some 90 
different radioactive species, varying in natural lifetime from fractions of a sec- 
ond to many years. The mixture as a whole decreases in radioactivity in such a 
way that for every sevenfold increase in age, the radioactivity is decreased ten- 
fold. Thus the radioactivity by 7 hours after the explosion has decreased to 1/10 
the radioactivity at 1 hour; at 49 hours (roughly 2 days) to 1/100; at 2 weeks 
to 1/1000; and at 3 months to 1/10,000. 

The conditions of fallout, of course, are largely determined by the amount and 
type of material vaporized into the fireball of the bomb itself. A bomb fired in the 
air contributes such a small amount of matter to the cloud that the particles are 
of necessity very tiny and very slow in settling. The result is that most of the 
radioactivities are expended in the air and the area of dissemination is very large 
indeed, usually extending to the ends of the earth in minute though detectable 
amounts. 

A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, however, may have a major portion 
of its radioactivity reprecipitated within short distances. In fact, bombs fired 
beneath the surface of the earth may place essentially no radioactivity in the 
atmosphere. So, the question of the area of contamination to be expected from 
atomie and thermonuclear weapons cannot be answered categorically without 
specifying the degree of contact of the fireball with the surface of the earth, and 
probably also the chemical characteristics of the surface. Certainly it seems 
clear that firing over water should create very different precipitation conditions 
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from firing over soil. It also seems likely that firing over various kinds of so 
must affect, to a great degree, the rate and extent of contamination by fallout. 

In general, the principles are simple, although difficult of exact application. 
The radioactive cloud, formed by the cooling of the fireball, has in it the radio- 
activities characteristic of the nuclear explosion. Many of these are nonvolatile 
materials and will settle upon and condense upon the first solid surface which 
they contact. In this way, they are precipitated in and upon the solid particles 
formed by the condensation of the bomb materials and any other materials 
drawn into the fireball. It also is true that material drawn up into the stem 
and passing through the cloud can be contaminated superficially and can in 
itself serve as an important precipitation mechanism for the radioactivity. 
Thus, we see that it is difficult indeed to predict in advance exactly what frac- 
tion of the radioactivity the bomb produces will fall near the test site as com- 
pared to the fraction falling at great distances. One can say that the fraction 
precipitated near the test site usually is large for surface shots and relatively 
small for aerial shots, defining aerial shots as those in which the fireball does 
not touch the ground and surface shots as those in which the fireball does come 
in appreciable contact with the surface of the earth. 

The extent to which the radioactive fallout is spread, is determined, of course, 
by the winds, the particle size in the cloud, and to a certain degree by the at- 
mospheric and meteorological conditions, such as rainfall. All of these factors 
are complicated and require close and careful monitoring, in order to predict with 
any real accuracy, the probable contamination of a given area. Thus, when we 
say that the March 1, 1954, shot in the South Pacific, contaminated 7,000 square 
miles to a dangerous level, it should be borne in mind that these were under the 
particular weather conditions operating at the time, and that on another occasion, 
the area might be larger or smaller by a considerable factor. The point made in 
the AEC statement of February 15 was that the area is large and constitutes a 
real problem for civilian defense. 

Let us consider for a moment, the fundamentals of the effects of radioactive 
fallout on living systems. How does radiation affect the organism? It disin- 
tegrates molecules in the system. This disintegration in itself constitutes a 
change, but possibly just as important is that the disintegration products may 
themselves have effects. This latter point is not clear although there is some 
evidence to indicate that it may be a very serious consideration. If the latter 
point is sound, it may afford us an opportunity to counteract the radiation gen- 
erated chemicals with medicines which wiil thus counteract the effects of ex- 
posure to radiation. Some evidence that this is possible is already available. 

It is known that radiation dosages in the levels of 400 roentgen units (called r 
units later) are lethal to about half the individuals exposed, the symptoms fol- 
lowing the exposure being remarkably predictable and reproducible. It is 
obvious that these radiation levels cannot be tolerated under present conditions, 
only some major discoveries in therapy could change them appreciably. Assum- 
ing for the moment that levels of 400 r are lethal, we can sketch out areas which 
might be contaminated from explosions of various dimensions. The uniform 
dissemination of 1,000 curies per square mile leads to a dosage rate of 1/10 r 
per day. At the present time, or rather on January 1 of this year, the average 
contamination of the United States corresponded to a dosage rate of 1/1000 r 
per year. The actual contamination of the United States was determined by 
direct Measurements at a large number of stations located over the country. 
These data have been presented in a recent publication by Mr. Merril Hisenbud 
and Dr. John Harley of the New York Operations Office. This article appeared 
in the May 13 issue of the magazine, Science, a few weeks ago. Of course, the 
rate of disintegration of the radioactive fallout decreases so rapidly with time 
that the low dosage rate on January 1 of this year should not be taken to indicate 
that the dosage during the Pacific tests was correspondingly low. In fact, as we 
can best estimate the average dosage in the United States was about 15 times 
higher, or about 15/1000 r during 1954. If all of the dosage from all atomic tests 
in all time, that is since 1945, be added together, the total dosage for people in the 
United States averages considerably less than 1/10 r, or the dose that would be 
attained in 1 day for a distribution of 1,000 curies per square mile, and is in 
itself, 1/6000 of the lethal dose. 

To understand this situation more completely, let us follow a nuclear explosion 
releasing 10 megatons of fission energy or 1,100 pounds of fission products. For 
purposes of illustration and simplification, let us make some assumptions about 
the rate at which the material will precipitate. Let us assume that it is air- 
borne for 1 day and then is disseminated uniformly over an area corresponding 
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to 100,000 square miles. Since the total fission products from an explosion of a 
bomb giving 10 megatons fission products, 1 day old, will be 66,500 million curies, 
the initial dosage rate will be 67 r per day. In other words, a residence or ex- 
posure time of a few days in such an area could be dangerous. Of course, realiz- 
ing that the disintegration rate decreases rapidly in time, we might well say that 
a matter of several days would be available for evacuation, or more importantly 
for decontamination of the inhabited parts of the area. An area of 100,000 square 
miles is so large that evacuation may be a bit impractical. One should remember 
that the contaminating material is a light dust which, of course, will settle 
extremely gently on the surface of the earth and should be easily dislodged and 
removed. One envisages all sorts of devices and methods so that at a contamina- 
tion of 67 r per day dosage rate, one ought really to be able to do very consider- 
able in decontaminating an area. Of course, if this same amount of radioactivity 
had been precipitated over a 10 times smaller area, there would have been no 
hope of decontamination until the material had cooled about tenfold, but, it is 
always true that in regions of heavy fallout, such as these two, decontamination 
and protective measures must follow. In a period of waiting for cooling to occur 
to a level where decontamination is possible there is only a choice between staying 
indoors in shelters and shielded evacuation in shielded cars or by helicopter. 
Under no conditions in such areas should people remain resident without shel- 
ter or decontamination. 

How should decontamination be conducted? In the first place, there should 
be some way of measuring the radiation—such as Geiger counters, or scintillation. 
counters. Some type of instrumentation is necessary. Then with just native 
intuition and good sense the cleanup should be conducted according to the rules 
of the Federal Civilian Defense Agency. One should know that a yard of earth 
or water is fairly good protection and that 2 or 3 feet of concrete is excellent, 
and that getting away from a contaminated area is best. For example, a base- 
ment of a house will have low radiation levels since the contamination will lie 
on the roof. The interposition of the distance in itself is protection. All of these 
matters are matters of common sense which are not difficult to grasp. It would 
seem that the use of brooms, firehoses, and similar devices and methods as well 
as the intervention of natural forces such as rain and wind, may do a very great 
deal to decontaminate an area. Probably it would be necessary to keep an area 
posted so that the levels of radiation be known to the inhabitants. It is clear 
that this type of activity of the Federal Civilian Defense Agency could be one 
of its most important and deserves the fullest cooperation of all of us. More 
tests on methods of decontamination need to be made. 

Returning to the fission products themselves, one can imagine that certain of 
the materials which last longer deserve special attention. Among these is a 
long-lived isotope of strontium, strontium-—90. Its average lifetime of 30 years 
means that it will be with us for a generation. It also is produced in high quan- 
tity, about 2.5 percent of all of the fisSion explosions or fission acts yield this 
particular isotope. It also is chemically so similar to the element calcium, which 
is so fundamental to the human body that it is incorporated into living organisms 
in the bone structure and thus irradiates it and constitutes a potential source 
of bone tumor, The Atomic Energy Commission has conducted careful assays 
of the strontium over the earth’s surface and in the biosphere—the living matter 
in the world. The article of Mr. Eisenbud’s and Dr. Harley’s, referred to earlier, 
gives quantitative data for the occurrence of strontium—90 in the soil of the 
United States obtained over the last several years, the latest figure being 1/1000 
curie per square mile in the top few inches of soil. This is an interesting number 
to consider. Assuming that the whole earth is contaminated at this level, and 
remembering the strontium—90 fission yield; one can say that the 200 million 
square miles which constitute the surface of the earth corresponded to 200,000 
curies of strontium-90, or to about 2 megatons total fission, since 1 megaton 
of fission corresponds to 90,000 curies of strontium-90. Actual assay of the soils 
in various places over the earth indicates that the value for the United States 
is fairly typical, although possibly a little higher than average, and that the 
world does have in its top soil something like the amount of strontium—90 pro- 
duced by 1 megaton of fission products. The level of strontium—90 in the milk 
products and other products carrying calcium which are derived from the soil 
corresponds well. The level is about 2.2 disintegrations of strontium-90 per 
minute per gram of calcium in the biosphere, though it varies somewhat with 
conditions and localities. This fairly average assay for bone structures and 
other calcium containing systems in living organisms is to be compared with the 
natural radioactivity of the carbon of the body which has 15 disintegrations per 
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minute per gram and the potassium which has 2,000 disintegrations per minute 
er gram. 

The question of the safe level for strontium—90 contamination of the biosphere 
is, of course, a very important one. It is estimated that the first noticeable effects 
of strontium-90 would be in the formation of bone tumor. Estimating from the 
experience obtained with radium—which, by the way at the present time is ap- 
proximately as hazardous at the moment as strontium—90, that is, the radium 
in ordinary drinking water happens to constitute about the same level of radiolog- 
ical hazard as does the strontium—90 in ordinary foodstuffs—all of the evidence 
indicates that the first effects, namely the formation of bone tumor would appear 
at levels about 10,000 times greater than the present. In other words, instead of 
having two disintegrations per minute per gram of calcium in the body, 22,000 
disintegrations per minute per gram might well be expected to give an observable 
increase in bone tumors. It is interesting in this connection that since the 
strontium-—90 segregates to the bones it constitutes no genetic hazard insofar 
as we know, because the genetic hazard arises from direct irradiation of the 
reproductive organs. 

The interesting question arises as to why the strontium—90 level is not higher 
since much more has been produced than is found scattered around the world. 
However, on further thought it is obvious that the large bombs fired at the 
Pacific testing grounds had a large fraction of their radioactivity precipitated 
rather immediately into the depths of the ocean and, therefore, removed from 
the biosphere. Possibly an additional explanation of the low strontium—90 assay 
in the world is that there is a considerable amount of it still residing in the 
atmosphere. It seems likely that both considerable local precipitation into the 
Pacific, and long residence in the atmosphere are involved. In fact, direct 
samples of the atmospheric dust do show a higher strontium—90 content than 
of other fission products. And there is no doubt a considerable amount of 
strontium—90 stored in the atmosphere which is slowly being precipitated. In 
the case of strontium—90, in contrast to other fission products, storage times of 
many years in the atmosphere will not be effective in reducing its activity ap- 
preciably, so we can be quite certain that whatever strontium—90 resides in the 
atmosphere will find its way to the surface of the earth and probably have a 
chance to enter the biosphere before its radioactive disintegration. However, 
the amounts in the atmosphere probably are small compared to the fallout of 
strontium—90, so we need not fear any large additional contamination from this 
source. 

To recapitulate—the explosion of nuclear weapons has given a detectable 
quantity of fission products over the whole earth’s surface and in amounts which 
are fractions of the total amounts actually fired. It seems that the local fallout 
removes a considerable fraction of the fission products produced. The largest 
bombs fired, namely those in the Pacific, have all been surface shots so this 
seems a reasonable conclusion. In fact, it probably is a prediction. We know, 
therefore, that no hidden sources of fission products will be discovered and we 
believe that the data at present available from the measurements made at the 
monitoring stations of the Atomic Energy Commission are valid and sound—the 
whole set of assays make a reasonable and integrated picture. A good fraction, 
but a small fraction, of the fission products produced in the surface shots are 
earried over great distances, in fact, over nearly the entire earth’s surface. But 
the most of the radioactivity is precipitated locally, from surface bursts. 

If we return now to our 10-megaton figure and imagine that the bulk of the 
radioactivity is precipitated locally, say in an area of 100,000 square miles, pro- 
ducing at the time of one day, 67 r per day dosage rate, we can say that the 
people who live in this area would have a good chance of survival if they were 
educated in the facts of radioactivity, and proceeded without panic and with 
ood sense to take care of themselves. What should they do? 

First, they must have instruments to know what the dosage rates are. They 
should set reasonable tolerance limits such as 10 r. This means that during the 
first day they must be extremely careful not to run into pockets of radioactivity 
and they must stay indoors most of the time in shelters. After a week, the per- 
missible exposure time will be 10 times longer and the radiation rate will have 
been reduced to about 6.7 r per day, so that it will be possible to spend several 
hours outside. It is also clear, of course, that ingenious devices such as street- 
sweepers, in which the driver sits on a bag of sand or a thick metal slab to 
protect him from radiation, could be used with great effectiveness. It is also 
clear that crews could operate with streetcleaning and fire-fighting machinery, 
to decontaminate cities. In the countryside such devices as plowing fields might 
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be most effective. The natural weathering processes which occur in the open 
probably are extremely effective in reducing the contamination level, in fact, 
just the blowing of the winds and the movement of dust and soil will help to cover 
up the material. 

Remembering that the natural disintegration rate decreases tenfold for every 
sevenfold increase in age, We can say that after a week we are down to 6.7 r 
per day, and considerable freedom of motion is allowed. Even at the time of 
first contamination in 1 day, a matter of a few minutes is allowable. In fact, 
several people have received dosages of 100 r and survived. This is well below 
the lethal dosage rate of 400 r. However, dosage rates of 100 r are serious, 
particularly if applied to large populations, 

At the rate of 100 r, about 12 percent of the reproductive cells will be expected 
to have one or more new gene mutations. Since new mutations are usually 
deleterious in effect, exposures of people to dosages like 100 r can lead to unde- 
sirable genetic effects in later generations. We can expect, therefore, exposures 
of large numbers of people to dosages like 100 r can lead to deaths and mutila- 
tions in later generations. However, in the case of a nuclear war, the immediate 
deaths and the question of survival may somewhat outweigh the genetic effects 
which will be introduced and, in keeping our minds on the question of survival, 
we can see how an area of 100,000 square miles contaminated with 10 megatons 
of fission products, will still allow people to get along although at considerable 
inconvenience until radioactive decay, human efforts at decontamination, and 
uatural weathering processes have returned the area to a completely safe 
condition. 

At this point, I should like to speak to you about the facts of life as far as 
natural radioactivities are concerned. As of January 1, of this year, the total 
dosage rate averaged over the United States due to all nuclear explosions as I 
said earlier, was about 1/1000 r per year, though the total received during the 
year was higher at about 15/1000 r. To orient ourselves, the workers in the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants are allowed to have a maximum tolerance 
exposure of 15,000 times this. Of course, it is to be remembered that such a 
rate if applied to the entire population of the world might have significant genetic 
effects. However, a small fraction of the population can accept such irradiations 
with relative safety since the chances of individuals having genes mutated in 
the same way, Marrying, are so infinitesimally small if a small fraction of the 
population is exposed. However, as far as immediate or somatic damage to the 
health is concerned, the fallout dosage rate as of January 1 of this year in the 
United States could be increased 15,000 times without hazard. In fact, it seems 
clear that it is very, very conservative indeed as far as these immediate effects 
on the health are concerned. Tests, therefore, do not constitute any real hazard 
to the immediate health. 

Let us examine now the radioactivities which are always present and compare 
them with the fallout radiations, because these general background radiations do 
affect the question of the genetic effects from fallout since everyone in the whole 
world has always been exposed to these natural dosages. The world in all its 
parts in the sense is radioactive and always has been. The carbon in the body, 
in your bodies, is naturally radioactive. It has in it enough radioactive carbon so 
that 15 atoms disintegrate every minute for each gram of carbon. In this disin- 
tegration a certain amount of energy is released which can be described in r units. 
You receive from the radioactive carbon in your body 1.5/1000 r per year. How- 
ever, carbon in the body is the smallest part of its radioactivity. The largest 
source of radioactivity in the human body is potassium. It gives 1,800 disinte- 
grations per minute per gram to form calcium and 180 disintegrations per minute 
per gram to form argon, in other words, 1,980 disintegrations per minute total. 
From these the human body receives 19/1000 r per year, to give a total together 
with the radiocarbon of 20/1000 r per year of natural inherent dosage. In fact, 
the radioactivity of the human body and the nature of its radiation is such that 
people receive dosages from one another which are measurable and considerable 
in terms of the fallout dosages. It can be calculated that people packed in a 
dense crowd receive about 2/1000 r per year dosage from the radioactive potas- 
sium in their neighbors’ bodies, somewhat more than that which applied in the 
United States on January 1 of this year from the total of test fallout. 

The principal sources of natural dosages, however, are not the human body, 
but the cosmic rays and the radioactivities in the earth itself. The cosmic rays at 
Sea level give between 33/1000 and 37/1000 r per year, depending on latitude, 
being least intense at the equator. At 5,000 feet altitude, the dosages climb and 
range between 40/1000 and 60/1000, depending on latitude; at 10,000 feet, they 
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range between 80/1000 and 1260/1000; at 15,000 feet, between 160/1000 and 
240/1000; and at 20,000 feet, between 300/1000 and 450/1000 r per year. It is 
clear, therefore, that people dwelling at high altitudes, receive dosages from the 
cosmic days which are large as compared to the body dosages and to the test 
fallout dosages. In addition, the surface of the earth is radioactive because of the 
potassium, thorium and uranium which are naturally present. In ordinary gran- 
ite rock, there are about 18 grams of thorium per ton, about 4 grams of radium, 
and about 30 kilograms of potassium. These give dosages which, together with 
those from the cosmic rays and the human body radiation, produce total radia- 
tion dosages due to normal background irradiation at sea level over granite rock 
of between 1438/1000 and 147/1000 r per year, depending upon latitude. These 
are increased at 5,000 feet to 150/1000-170/1000; at 10,000 feet, to 190/1000- 
230/1000; 15,000 feet, to 270/1000-350/1000; and at 20,000 feet, to 414/1000- 
5960/1000 r per year. All of these dosages are for people living on the surface of 
the earth. In other words, the 15,000 feet figure here pertains to natives living in 
the high reaches of the Andes Mountains. The 5,000 feet level would apply to 
people living at that altitude on the surface of the earth. 

If one considers the dosage rates for airplane pilots, the radiation from the 
surface of the earth is absorbed by the air, 50 percent absorption occurring in 
about 370 feet of air at sea level. In other words, at something like 100 yards, 
the radiation dosage from the rocks and earth surface is cut to half, and so the 
dosage for airplane pilots is very largely due to the dosage in their bodies them- 
selves, about 20/1000 r per year and, to the cosmic rays which at 20,000 feet 
may amount to as much as 450/1000 r per year, and even at the equator as much 
as 5300/1000 r per year. Interestingly enough the open ocean is the least radio- 
active of the various portions of the earth's surface. The total dosage of open 
oceans is 53/1000 r per year at the equator, and may rise to as high as 57/1000 
r per year in northern and southern latitudes, the large decrease relative to the 
granite surface figures being due to the fact that uranium and thorium are prac- 
tically absent from sea water, being less than 1/1000 as abundant as in granite 
rock. Although potassium is present, it also is only 1/100 as abundant as in 
granite rock. Therefore, the seafarer has the lowest natural dosage rate of any 
other profession. 

Sedimentary rocks are less radioactive than granite rocks for the reason that 
opportunities have presented themselves for the removal of natural radioactive 
constituents. Of course, by the same token certain sedimentaries may be even 
higher than granites, but on the average, we take that the typical sedimentary 
rock has about one-fourth of the uranium, thorium, and potassium content as 
granites. In this way, we expect that at sea level, the typical dosage rates over 
typical sedimentary rocks will vary between 76/1000 and 80/1000 r per year. 
All of these dosages are applied to the whole of the human population, and so 
we can expect that whatever the genetic effects of radiation be, they have been 
in application since the beginning of human time. 

There are certain other hazards which apply to a limited fraction of the popu- 
lation. For example, the luminous dial wrist watch, which on the average con- 
tains about one microcurie of radium per watch, will give 40/1000 r per year to 
the central portions of the body, if we assume that the average distance from 
the wrist is one foot, a very considerable dosage comparable to the natural 
dosages. If we take our airplane pilot again and assume he has 100 dials, each 
with three microcuries of radium per dial, at an average distance of one yard, his 
dosage from these dials alone is 1300/1000 r per year, a very very large increase 
over the natural. It, of course, is to be borne in mind that the airplane pilot 
is like the Atomic Energy Commission worker, he is a very small and selected 
fraction of the population and the principal hazards to the human race must 
be to his immediate health. Tolerance for this type of hazard being some 
15000/1000 r per year, a conservative basis, he really runs very little hazard. 
However, it is obvious that it could be dangerous for the whole human race to 
fly airplanes under these conditions. Other types of abnormal exposures are 
X-rays, although these of course are fairly common, The lumbar spine, anterior- 
posterior exposure, involves 1500/1000 r for each exposure; the lumbar spine, 
lateral, involves 5700/1000 r; pregnancy, anterior-posterior, involves 3600/1000 
r; pregnancy, lateral, involves 9000/1000 r. It is well to remember that the 
roentgen is itself a measure of the energy added to the system by the radia- 
tion per unit weight of tissue and high local doses are not necessarily dangerous. 
In other words, our principal worries are about whole body radiations and not 
about local radiations. However, some of the X-ray exposures cover considerable 
portions of the body. 
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Uranium miners have higher dosage rates. The ore of lowest uranium con- 
nt which the AEC will buy corresponds to 0.1 percent contained uranium, A 
surface rock made of this material will give people living on it 2800/1000 r per 
vear, and a worker in a mine, all of the walls and ceilings of which consist of 
ore of this type, will receive 5600/1000 r per year. This neglects radon gas which 
mav also be present and constitutes a slight additional hazard. Phosphate fer- 
tilizer also can constitute a radiation hazard on these levels. Phosphate fer- 


tilizer may vary between 0.01 and 0.025 percent uranium. Flat ground surface 
consisting of this rock will give radiation of between 280/1000 and 700/1000 r 
per year. 


Considering all of these things, it is quite clear that the natural radioactiv- 
ities of the body, the effects of the cosmic radiation, and the natural radiation of 
the radioactivities of the earth’s surface constitute hazards which are much 
greater than the test fallout hazards. It is also clear that if the genetic damages 
from radiation are real at these levels, we have always had them in much larger 
measure. This does not, of course, mean that they are desirable but it does mean 
that any genetic effects of the test fallout must indeed be small fractions of the 
effects which are normally present in the human population. It also means that 
in case of a full-Seale atomic war, where the amounts of fallout might well 
be expected to increase by large factors like a thousandfold, there will be addi- 
tional hazards due to the fallout, additional to the blast and thermal and other 
better-known effects of nuclear weapons, that should be seriously considered. 
In fact, there is a possibility that the strontium-90 in the foodstuffs at such level 
might increase the occurrence of bone cancer. Also, we should expect that 
genetic effects might be appreciable if they are appreciable for the normal radia- 
tion background. We should expect also that the immediate effects on health 
would be noticeable. These latter effects, of course, are well known to those who 
have studied the unfortunate Japanese people who were subjected to the full 
effects of the nuclear detonations in Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August of 1945. 

I would like now to read a statement on the genetic question prepared by Drs. 
Failla, Warren, Burnett, Cantril, Doisy, and Stern of the Advisory Committee 
for Biology and Medicine to the Atomic Energy Commission : 

“In its recent meetings the Advisory Committee for Biology and Medicine has 
carefully reviewed the state of our knowledge concerning the genetic effects of 
ionizing radiation with particular reference to the problem in relation to radio- 
active fallout from atomic weapons. The following statement, in which we all 
concur, represents our best analysis of the problem and our considered opinions 
based on all of the evidence which has been collected. 


“GENETIC CONSIDERATIONS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS TESTS 


“One of the important tasks of the Division of Biology and Medicine of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission has been the safeguarding of the 
public against the effects of atomic radiation. The Advisory Committee for 
siology and Medicine, consisting of independent scientists from various insti- 
tutions throughout the country, share this concern. 

“The ability of radiation to change the genes, the heredity material of man- 
kind, has been a topic of much public discussion. In view of the widely con- 
trasting opinions which have been voiced, the Advisory Committee wishes to 
point out the following facts and estimates. 

“1. The AEC from its inception has supported a large number of studies on 
animals and plants in order to increase knowledge on the genetic effects of 
radiation, particularly on mammals. These studies, conducted in numerous 
universities and research institutes, have been freely published in the scientific 
literature. The AEC has also supported the extensive investigation carried out, 
under the auspices of the National Academy of Sciences, on the survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the children born to them. 

“2. Experiments on animals and plants and observations on man show that 
mutations occur spontaneously at all times. Most of these mutations act un- 
favorably on the development, growth, or well-being of individuals. The spon- 
taneously mutated genes have accumulated in large numbers in all human pop- 
ulations. Their presence accounts to a considerable extent for the fact that at 
least 1 percent of all new-born exhibit developmental abnormalities, most of 
them to a very slight degree but some in a more serious way. : 

“3. Irradiation of animals and plants adds to the number of more or less detri- 
mental mutations. Human genes must be considered as being equally subject to 
the mutagenic effect of radiation. Indeed, a considerable fraction of the so-called 
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spontaneous mutations of man are probably caused by the natural background 
irradiation from cosmic rays, soil, and food. 

“4. The radiation produced by fallout from atomic weapons tests as well as 
from present and future peaceful applications of nuclear energy will result in 
additional mutations in human genes. The number of these cannot be esti- 
mated accurately at this time. At the current rate of irradiation from fallout, 
among the 4 million children born each year in the United States perhaps from 
a hundred to several thousand may carry as a result of this irradiation a mu- 
tated gene. At most, a small percentage of these genes will produce any no- 
ticeable effect in the first generation. Only slowly, over hundreds of years will 
the majority of these radiation-induced genes become apparent, in a few in- 
dividuals at a time, usually by causing a less than normal development or func- 
tioning of the person concerned. It will be impossible to identify these indi- 
viduals among the large number of similar ones affected by genes already present 
in the population due to accumulated spontaneous mutations. 

“5. No measurable increase in defective individuals will be observable at any 
time as the result of current weapons’ tests, since the few radiation-induced de- 
fectives will not change measurably the number of about 40,000 defectives who 
will occur spontaneously among the 4 million births of each year in the United 
States. It may be pointed out that no significant change in the percentage of 
malformed children has been observed among those conceived after the war 
whose parents had been exposed to the atomic bombs in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

“6. The foregoing conclusions apply only to the genetic effects of weapons’ 
tests carried out at the present level and of foreseeable peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. The genetic effects of a generalized nuclear war would be one of many 
catastrophie consequences of such a disaster. 

“May 12, 1955.” 

As you all know, the National Academy of Sciences is to undertake a general 
study of the effects of fallout on life. It is to be supported financially by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Atomic Bnergy Commission has offered to col- 
laborate fully in furnishing information and other aid necessary. A similar 
study is under way in England by the Medical Research Council under the chair- 
manship of Sir Harold Himsworth, and we hope that the American and British 
studies will be fully coordinated. 


oxHiBit 7 


REMARKS BY OSCAR SUTERMEISTER, CITY PLANNER, FOR DELIVERY AT MEETING 
OF THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER OF AVC, WASHINGTON, D. C. June 1, 1955 


DEFENSE AGAINST H-BOMB ATTACK: LONG-RANGE ACTION—DISPERSAL AND ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT 


During the 10 years since the atomic attacks on Japanese cities there have been 
two major threads of civilian defensive preparation in this country against 
similar attack here. 

One thread has consisted of efforts to adopt long-range measures of nonmili- 
tary defense. A list of the highlights in this series might include: 

National Security Act of 1947 

National Industrial Dispersion Policy of 1951 

Report of Project East River, 1952 

Mayor Zeidler’s study on reduction of vulnerability in the Milwaukee area, 
1954 

Federal Government emergency relocation plan 

Secretary Talbott’s recent policy announcement on construction of new 
guided missile factories away from the coasts and away from existing 
concentrations 

The other thread has consisted of local, State, and Federal civil defense 
preparations along the line of training, equipping, stockpiling, shelter designa- 
tion, and planning for rescue, fire fighting, debris clearance, mutual aid, web de- 
fense, etc. The report of project East River is also a highlight in this thread of 
development. 

The magnitude of the H-bomb threat has recently overshadowed previous 
planning to the extent that exacuation, with its close companions, shelter and 
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fallout cover, now holds the center of the stage. But there seem to be some 
signs now that as we increase our skill in evacuation planning the two older de- 
fensive threads may be strengthened and intertwined rather than merely 
overshadowed. 

The material which follows represents an attempt to itemize in specific terms 
the next major stops which need to be taken to improve our nonmilitary defense. 

First, we need better evacuation plans. By better is meant taking the best 
that has been done so far, such as certain work in Milwaukee, Washington, and 
St. Louis, and using it as a starting point for the addition of the following: 

(a) A broader concept of the reception zone. 

The entire United States should be divided into reception zones for the critical 
target areas, with subzones for included target areas. St. Louis has perhaps 
gone further in this direction than any other large city. 

(b) Aninventory of facilities available in the reception zone. 

This should not be limited to the minimum essentials of fallout cover, shelter 
from the elements, and feeding and other welfare facilities, but should include 
schools, hospitals, institutions, and commercial, industrial, and transportation 
land uses and occupancies. 

(c) A planned selection of present activities in the evacuation zone which are 
to be transferred to and reestablished in the reception zone. 

These would include at least some important sections of local and State govern- 
ment, the professions, corporation offices, central business district commercial 
activities, warehousing, food distribution, transportation, schools, hospitals, insti- 
tutions of all types, ete. 

(d) The extension of evacuation routes from the edge of the evacuation zone 
out through the reception zone to its far boundaries. 

Second, we need plans for highway improvements on evacuation routes. Such 
plans will involve preparation of condition diagrams, sufficiency ratings, lists of 
projects, cost estimates, and construction priorities. Enough studies have 
already been made to identify the major types of project as eliminations of the 
following kinds of bottleneck : 

(a) Short road sections traversed by two evacuation routes which merge and 
then diverge. 

(b) Bridges carrying fewer lanes than the evacuation routes of which they 
area part 

(ec) Gaps in potential evacuation routes where rural watercourses were never 
bridged. 

(¢@) Sharp turns in evacuation routes or sharp turns where one evacuation 
lane diverges from other evacuation lanes on the same route. 

(e) Intersections traversed by two evacuation routes which enter and leave 
on separate roads but are subject to sideswiping in the intersection. 

Third, we need Federal legislation establishing a Federal-aid highway program 
for construction of minor improvements to evacuation routes of the types men- 
tioned above. This should be included in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1955 
because existing Federal-aid programs are not applicable to many city streets 
and rural roads which will be incorporated in evacuation routes and which will 
need minor improvements. 

Fourth, we need plans and a Federal-aid program for major new construc- 
tion of combination evacuation-dispersal freeways. Roads built solely for evac- 
uation and incidental peacetime use would have too short a military life to justify 
their cost, since intercontinental ballistic missles are expected to reduce warning 
time to the point where large scale evacuation may be impracticable in a few 
years. If new evacuation highways are built as freeways, however, so that they 
can serve also as dispersal highways connecting central city target areas to 
now dispersed development zones with adequately short travel times, then 
their cost can be justified on the triple basis of wartime evacuation, peacetime 
stimulation of defense dispersal, and normal peacetime use. A new Federal- 
aid highway program should be established to finance combination evacuation- 
dispersal freeways, but Federal aid should be conditioned upon local adoption 
of urban defense zoning to establish central area density limitations, so that 
future central area growth will not undo the improvement in evacuation capa- 
bility created by the freeways. This program should be written into the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1955, not because construction can be started soon on com- 
bination evacuation-dispersal freeways, but because time must be allowed for 


State legislatures to decide whether they want to pay the price of density limita- 
tion for such Federal aid. 
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Fifth, we urgently need a revision of the National System of Interstate 
Highways to provide bypasses of at least the critical target areas, so. that if 
these areas are destroyed by H-bombs the Interstate System will not be chopped 
into isolated segments and cease to function as a national strategic road net. 

Public reaction to the AEC announcement on fallout released February 15, 
1955, has caused Congress to start thinking about evacuation highway improve- 
ments. Sooner or later Federal legislation will probably be adopted. Action 
under such legislation may well improve not only our short range defense posi- 


tion based on evacuation, but also our long-range defense position based upon 
dispersal. 


Exuieir 8 


SUMMARY ON SPECIAL WEAPONS DEFENSE BY CHARLES W. STEELE, M. D., MEMBER, 
COMMITTEE ON CIvIL DEFENSE, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


CHEMICAL AGENTS 
1. Enemy capabilities 

A. Russia is known to have mass-produced at least one type of nerve gas. 

B. Russia has a substantial number of JU-—4 long-range bombers capable of 
reaching any target city in this country. 

C. One JU, similar to a United States B-29 bomber, can carry a 7-ton bomb 
load of nerve gas which can be spread over a 15-mile wide area for a distance 
of 25 to 50 miles. 


D. Nerve gas is lethal in a concentration of 1 part to a million. All unpro- 


tected persons in a 100-square mile area could be killed, under the right atmos- 
pherie conditions, by a 7-ton bomb load of nerve gas released from one JU-—4 
Russian bomber. 

BE. Nerve gas is much cheaper to make than are atom or hydrogen bombs, is 
colorless and odorless, can be released as an aerosole and without any noise, or 
from bombs detonated with very small explosive charges. More people could 
be killed in the 100-square mile area and without any warning from 1 plane 


load of nerve gas than would be killed from an atom bomb and the fallout from 
same. 


2. Present status—chemical defense—United States of America 

A. The existence and effectiveness of nerve gas known to the Armed Forces 
and to Government officials of this country for 9 years. 

B. The United States had made available in this 9 years to civil defense and 
the civil population : 

1. No civilian gas masks of any type yet available. European nations— 
England, France—have made gas masks available to civil-defense workers 
and civilians since 1939. 

(a) The E-51 mask, heavy duty, was finally scheduled to go into 
production last month. Deliveries will not be made to State civil- 
defense workers until early in 1956. 

(b) Prototypes of the E-52 mask for civilians were first shown this 
writer by the consultant in chemical warfare in April 1952, No one 
has made money available to complete field testing and complete design 
on these masks in the 3-year interval that has elapsed. 

(ec) Somewhat improved versions of the civilian mask were shown at 
the national meeting in Cincinnati in April 1955 by the Protective Divi- 
sion, Army Chemical Center. The design could be frozen, the masks 
field tested and production started at once in over 300 manufacturing 
companies within the United States. 

(d) Unfortunately, FCDA apparently does not intend to provide 
money for field testing or do FCDA have any intention of requesting 
the scientific data on the civilian masks before December 8 this year. 
At the present rate of progress, the civilians of this country cannot pos- 
sibly hope for an available supply of masks for their use in event of a 
gas attack before 1958. 

(e) Without a gas mask every person in a gassed area cannot hope 
to survive, regardless of other measures taken unless he is an especially 
built shelter or room which has been made gasproof by suitable filters 
or by diffusion board. 
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2. No federally approved detection devises are yet available to any State 
civil-defense agency or to any local civil-defense units, either for training 
purposes or for actual use in event of a gas attack. At the present it looks 
like none would be in production and available short of another 12 months. 

3. Department of Defense manuals on chemical warfare and decontam- 
ination were not declassified until March of 1954. Over a year has gone by 
and these manuals have not been made available by FCDA for purchase in 
quantity by the State civil-defense agencies, 

4, FCDA has had a consultant in chemical defense since 1951, yet during 
all this time the pertinent data has not been extracted from the Department 
of Defense chemical warfare manuals and been made available to State and 
local civil-defense personnel. 

(c) FCDA has made little effort to enlist the services of the American Chemi- 
cal Society or of the local sections of FCDA despite repeated offers of assistance 
on the part of the American Chemical Society and its officers. 

1. The executive secretary, American Chemical Society, wrote Mr. Millard 
Caldwell on January 7, 1952, offering to sit down with representatives of 
FCDA to discuss the manner in which the American Chemical Society could 
serve, No reply was ever received from FCDA. 

2. Later after consultation with an employee of FCDA, the American 
Chemical Society offered to call a meeting of representatives of scientific 
and engineering societies to discuss the role of scientists and engineers in 
civil defense. A tentative agenda was prepared. Nothing more was heard 
from this undertaking. 

3. A subsequent conference with entirely different personnel led to en- 
thusiasm over utilizing local sections. A list of local societies was prepared. 
FCDA was to pass this along to its State directors. This effort ended with 
the American Chemical Society’s preparation of a program. 

(4) Still later, another offer was made to three representatives of FCDA. 
Nothing further was ever heard from them. 


Exnipeit 9 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 10, 1955. 
Hon, Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am submitting herewith the answers, so far as they 
are now known, to the questions on fallout which were submitted by the Sub- 
committee on Civil Defense. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
VAL PETERSON, 


May 3, 1955. 
QUESTIONS REGARDING FALLOUT 


There are no absolute answers to any of the eight questions. Every one de- 
pends to a considerable extent on such variables as individual tolerance to radia- 
tion, wind conditions, commonsense of persons involved, thoroughness of preven- 
tion—decontamination measures and the extent of public education. The men 
who are best informed do not entirely agree on all of these points and these 
answers are offered as a best estimate at the present time. It should be clearly 
understood that radiation is not good for living organisms and the less they 
receive, the better. The numbers used here are arbitrary and indicate approxi- 
mates rather than highly refined quantities. The importance of monitoring actual 
levels should be borne in mind at all times. 

Question 1: For fallout in areas where the contamination level corresponds to 
such exposure rates as 25, 100, 500, and 1,500 roentgens per day at the end of 1 
day, how long would it be before (@) water in reservoirs, lakes, and rivers could 
safely be used for human consumption? (b) before fish from lakes and rivers 
could be eaten? (c) before crops grown in contaminated soil could be eaten? 
Would water from wells be safe? What measures might communities and indi- 
vidual families in a heavily contaminated area take to purify or otherwise obtain 
safe water until normal sources are ready? 
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Answer 1: (a) The question of the extent to which fission products will go into 
solution or be held in suspension has no simple answer. Some products are highly 
soluble, others are not. The half-life, the particle size, the nature of the accom- 
panying material and of the environment in which it lands are all important 
factors in determining the danger. With respect to particles which fall directly 
on a reservoir, it can be said that ordinary filtering processes will greatly reduce 
the contamination. Washington has such filters in ordinary use; Chicago does 
not. The possibility that water will leach fission products from fallout particles 
in the watershed and that streams will carry them into the reservoir needs study. 
No numbers can be asSigned at this time. 

(b) Fallout particles may be concentrated by plankton which are eaten by fish. 
This may result in contamination of the gut, and eventually of the bones of the 
fish, but the probabilities of high contamination in the edible parts is relatively 
slight. 

(c) Crops which have already matured before contamination could be immedi- 
ately harvested, washed and eaten. Crops in other stages, including those yet 
unplanted, might bring up long half-life radioactive material from the soil and 
make it part of the usually edible portion. Each plant has special characteristics 
and there is considerable variation in the uptake. 

Wells which tap subterranean supplies of water would almost certainly be safe. 
Those which receive water from surface drainage might contain some fission 
products. 

Individual families would do well to store some safe water around the house 
for emergency use. They should know how to get at the supply of water which 
is in water heaters, toilet tanks, radiators, etc., around the house. 

The community effort should be to insure that the normal treatment plant 
can be kept in operation or rapidly put back into operation. 

Question 2: To what extent are persons who take shelter in a basement, a 
foxhole or a specially prepared shelter in danger from inhaling radioactive dust? 
Wotld special masks be necessary for such persons? If so, where may one get 
them, and how much do they cost? 

Answer 2: Except in very dusty, windy areas no special protection will be 
needed. Simple solutions such as covering broken windows or other openings 
with cloth (blankets) would probably be satisfactory. A handkerchief or a 
gauze bandage over the nose and mouth would give considerable protection in 
a very dusty area. Except for civil-defense personnel who might have to work 
in extreme dust, no special masks will be required. 

Question 3: By what percentage can decontamination reduce the radiation 
hazard in typical urban, suburban, and rural areas? 

Answer 3: Area decontamination is simply the removal or covering of radio- 
active materials ¢ it is accomplished by washing or sweeping them away, plowing 
them under so they are shielded by earth, and by the removal of contaminated 
Objects which cannot practicably be cleaned. In theory, it would be possible 
to totally decontaminate any area; practical methods to reduce the radiation 
hazard to acceptable standards in ubran, suburban, or rural areas are being 
developed. 

Decontamination methods might vary in urban, suburban and rural areas, 
depending on the more effective shielding afforded by buildings in urban areas 
and the relatively larger percentage of paved surface. For example, a level of 
10 r per hour at 1 day would naturally decay to 1 r per hour at:1 week. A few 
hours spent in decontamination on the second or third day (when the level 
would be about 3 r per hour) might decrease the dose rate in certain specific 
areas to one-tenth, 0.1 7 per hour at 1 week). 

Question 4: What are the best quantitative estimates now available relating 
a person’s exposure in roentgens to (a) the effects of large doses of radiation 
(say 500-2500 roentgens) delivered slowly over a period of several months on 
those bodily processes which might be affected within a short length of time (>) 
the shortening of life and/or the probability of delayed development of leukemia 
(c) the probability of a genetically killed or defective descendant? 

Answer 4: (a) The question is not clear about the rate of delivery—an 
even rate of delivery would be very difficult to achieve. However, if the upper 
limit suggested (2,500 r total) were delivered evenly over 3 months (roughly 
1 r per hour or 28 r per day) to the whole body there would be a very high’ proba- 
bility of fatality. This would depend on the individual’s biological recovery rate. 
The 500 r total dose would be much less likely to be fatal—still depending on 
the individual. If certain parts of the body were shielded or the rate of delivery 
were varied, the result is quite unpredictable. 
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(b) It is highly improbable that there will ever be any quantitative data on 
the shortening of human life due to radiation—simply because a vast amount of 
data on a great number of radiated individuals would be necessary to get any 
number. It seems probable that life would be shortened by radiation and, as a 
rule-of-thumb obtained from animal experiments, it is said that the life span is 
shortened one ten-thousandth by each roentgen of whole-body radiation. 

Undoubtedly the incidence of leukemia would increase considerably in a radi- 
ated population. Present rate is about 39 per million. Radiologists have an 
incidence 3 or 4 times that. <A rate of 10 times the present background (390 per 
million) might be accepted as an “order of magnitude” guess. 

(c) Research into genetic effects is being actively supported by the AEC, and, 
more recently, by the Rockefeller Foundation. We would not attempt to answer 
this question with our present knowledge. , 

Question 5: What dose of external radiation, measured in roentgens, Is con- 
sidered permissible without unduly harmful effects for persons who must remain 
in a contaminated area? What doses should be considered acceptable for chil- 
dren, women, and adults over 50 years of age under conditions of extreme 
emergency ? 

Answer 5: Any unnecessary radiation should be avoided. However, if circum- 
stances require that some people live in slightly contaminated areas, it seems 
reasonable that some criteria be established. 

Continuing the example in answer 3 which had a level of 10 r per hour at 1 
day (and was reduced to one-tenth by decontamination) 0.017 r per hour was 
the level at the end of a month and 0.0045 r per hour the level at the end of 3 
months (0.1 per day). This is only about twice the amount recommended by 
the National Committee on Radiation Protection as the “maximum permissible 
dose” (0.3 r per week) for professional and industrial workers, 

Question 6: What instruments are recommended for measuring (a) an indi- 
vidual’s total accumulated dose of radiation, and (0b) the instantaneous dose 
rate to which a family might be subjected if they wished to leave their shelter 
for a few minutes? What instrument is recommended for measuring the con- 
tamination level of water? How low would the instrument have to read, and 
under what conditions of use, before water could be considered safe for drink- 
ing? for washing? How much do such instruments cost? Where may one 
obtain them? 

Answer 6: (a), (b) The entire subject of instrumentation is now under study. 
Although it is possible to measure personal dosage by chemical, photographic, 
and electronic dosimeters, a more general solution to the problem may be desir- 
able. For example, an airborne survey of large areas of countryside would rap- 
idly determine the approximate level of radiation on the ground and all persons 
in dangerous areas would be warned by radio broadcasts to stay underground or 
evacuate. Even though some good instruments are available, they are not fool- 
proof and it is not recommended that all persons possess one. 

For persons with a little training, an electronic dosimeter which reads cumula- 
tive dose and sells for less than $15 is promising. By timing the rate of change 
of the indicator with an ordinary watch an estimate of rate can be obtained. 

An ordinary probe type Geiger counter with beta-gamma discrimination and a 
low range of 0-50 mr per hour is recommended for measuring the level in water. 
This is a standard instrument and is used as described in TB-11-9. The per- 
missible levels of radioactivity in water and food are described in TB—11-8. 
Geiger counters approved by FCDA are obtainable from the Nuclear Develop- 
ment Corp,, Indianapolis, Ind. (approximately $120 in small numbers). 

Question 7: The bomb described in the AEC release of February 15 con- 
taminated an area “upwind and crosswind extending possibly 20 miles from the 
point of detonation.” This distance is presumably dependent upon the surface 
wind and the winds aloft. For preattack evacuation, the upwind extent of 
fallout would be of particular significance. What are the smallest and largest 
upwind extents of a significant degree of fallout contamination (say that corre- 
sponding to a contamination level of 50 roentgens per hour at 1 hour after the 
explosion) which might be anticipated in the metropolitan Washington area, and 
by what means would civil-defense authorities receive estimates of the predicted 
fallout pattern? Would such predictions be available now if there were an at- 
tack? How long after the explosion would it be before the fallout began here 
in the Greater Washington area? 

Answer 7: Everything connected with the fallout is highly variable and 
depends on the size of the weapon; the height of burst; and the direction, 
velocity, and shear of the wind. Although the AEC release did not mention the 
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degree of contamination up and cross wind it is quite probable that a contamina- 
tion level of 50r per hour would be contained within a 6-mile circle. 

As of June 1, the Weather Bureau will have 37 stations making segment fall- 
out predictions and distributing these by teletype on a twice daily routine basis. 
Predictions for any relevant areas will be available to any CD directors at any 
time for the trouble of a telephone call to any teletype receiver station. 

Such predictions are not now available in Washington but undoubtedly some 
cities have made individual arrangements for obtaining them from local weather 
agencies. 

How long after the explosion fallout begins depends almost entirely on the 
distance of the point in question from ground zero and the wind. Thirty miles 
downwind might begin within 30 minutes. 

Question 8: In what way does the area of a given level of contamination vary 
with the size of the bomb, say one as larage as 40 or 60 megatons? What would 
be the size of the area corresponding to the 7,000 square miles of the Bikini bomb 
for such bombs? 

Answer 8: The area of a given level of contamination is sensitive to the wind 
shear as well as to the weapon size. The figure of 7,000 square miles is given only 
as an order of magnitude and reflects the wind structure that existed at the 
time. For the same wind structure, it might be guessed that a bomb roughly 
4 times as large would contaminate an area half again to twice as large. (Since 
the yield of the Bikini bomb has not been declassified, the question is answered 
in these terms rather than in specific yield terms. ) 


Exuisir 10 


THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955. 
CLERK, ARMED SERVICES CIviL DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Siz: I submit the resolution on civil defense unanimously approved on 
Saturday, May 21, in New York City at the annual conference of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. It would be appreciated if this resolution were placed 
in the record of the present hearings. 

Iam 

Very truly yours, 
Pau V. BettTers, Executive Vice President. 


Crvit DEFENSE 


The imperative need for an immediate reevaluation of civil-defense organiza- 
tion, policies, procedures, and administration is clearly recognized. The recent 
request of the President for an appropriation to conduct a study in all of the 
major potential target areas is strongly supported. The whole question of spe- 
cific Federal, State, and city responsibilities cannot be sidestepped and must be 
honestly and courageously faced. Our cities will cooperate in the proposed reeval- 
uation and it is earnestly hoped that within the very near future civil defense 
can be established on a realistic, practical, and workable foundation. 
Unanimously approved, 1955 annual conference, the United States Conference 
of Mayors, the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, May 21, 1955. 
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Exuzieir 11 




































la- 
1. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 9, D. C. 
<a A nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, established in 1934 devoted to planning 
F by Americans in agriculture, business, labor, and the professions 
ea For release Monday, May 9, 1955 
ho A PROGRAM FOR THE NONMILITARY DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 
= A STATEMENT ON NATIONAL POLICY BY THE SPECIAL Policy COMMITTEE ON 
ry if NON MILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
= MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL POLICY COMMITTEE ON NONMILITARY DEFENSE 
PLANNING SIGNING THE STATEMENT 
nd = H. Christian Sonne (chairman), president, South Ridge Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
ly § Melvin Anshen, professor of industrial administration, Carnegie Institute of 
he s Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ily 3 Cole A. Armstrong, customer equipment engineer, American Telephone & Tele- 
ce ; graph Co., New York, N. Y.* 
ed % Gerhard D. Bleicken, vice president and counsel, John Hancock Mutual Life 
; Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
; Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
q David F. Cavers, office of the Associate dean, Harvard University Law School, 
j Cambridge, Mass. 
q Walker L. Cisler, President, the Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
| oa Charles Fairman, Nagel professor of constitutional law, Washington University, 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
3 Clinton 8. Golden, executive director, trade-union program, Harvard University, 
t Cambridge, Mass. 
q Luther H. Gulick, city administrator of the city of New York, New York, N. Y. 
: A. J. Hayes, international president, International Association of Machinists, 
on j Washington, D. C. 
es | , Joseph D. Keenan, international secretary, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
ed Fa trical Workers, A. F. of L., Washington, D.C. 
: : Murray D. Lincoln, president, Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Cos., Columbus, 
; Ohio. 
j Shaw Livermore, Rockefeller Brothers Office, New York, N. Y. 
on J. Murray Mitchell, Washington, D. C.* 
| = Otto L. Nelson, president, New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
t Robert Oliver, assistant to the president, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
: : Washington, D.C. 
- Ethan Allen Peyser, Peyser, Cartano, Botzer & Chapman, Seattle, Wash. 
nt i q James T. Phillips, vice president, New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
he | a Sumner T. Pike, chairman, Maine Public Utilities Commission, Augusta, Maine. 
gl i | Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., president, Independent Military Air Transport Associa- 
be tion, Washington, D. C.* 
al- ; John H, Redmond, assistant production manager, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
se burgh, Pa. 
3 H. Gifford Till, director, industrial and agricultural research and development 
ce department, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Dallas, Tex. 
i Ralph J. Watkins, director of research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
# Frank P. Zeidler, mayor, city of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis.* 
4 The threat of nuclear war hangs over the world like an ominous cloud. 
j To protect our country in this dangerous period we are spending some $40 


billion annually on building and maintaining our military strength. Up to the 
present, however, we have been far too little concerned with these nonmilitary 
measures that hold out possibilities for increasing our ability to survive atomic 
attack, to rebuild our production capacity rapidly, and to support our drive to 


i victory. 
4 The failure to consider and adopt an integrated and adequate program of non- 
4 military defense is a dangerous weakness in the Nation’s security effort. This 


* See numbered footnotes to text of committee statement. 
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weakness erodes the strength upon which we rely to establish and maintain 
peace. It diminishes our survival potential in the event of attack and it reduces 
our capacity to mobilize resources for victory after attack. 

If nuclear war comes, there is strong likelihood that it will be directed at the 
heart of our economic strength; our major cities ; our industrial concentrations ; 
our power, fuel, transportation, and communication networks. If we can take 
action now to reduce our vulnerability to attack and to speed our ability to 
recuperate, we will substantially reduce the likelihood of attack and will save 
lives and resources if it comes. We will also make an important contribution 
to the ultimate victory that will alone preserve the civilization and the way of 
life we cherish. 

juilding a strong nonmilitary defense program is a task that cannot be left 
to someone else, some remote agency of Government, some existing well-estab 
lished institutions. To be successful, this must be a truly national program in 
which individual citizens, business firms, State and local governments, civic 
organizations, and the National Government all participate. Each has a proper 
role, each a responsibility. 

This policy statement emphasizes the critical issues in nonmilitary defense 
that need the attention and understanding of all citizens. It presents specific 
recommendations for the action by public and private agencies which will achieve 
a clearer definition of the assignments for nonmilitary defense and provide the 
necessary leadership for the entire program. 

The report that accompanies this policy statement describes the nature of the 
threat, describes the major tasks of nonmilitary defense in the broadest sense, 
and appraises the present state of planning to accomplish these tasks in Govern 
ment and industry. 

THE ROLE OF NONMILITARY DEFENSE 


Nonmilitary defense must be an essential and integral part of the total 
national security program. 

The national security program should consist of four well-balanced parts: 

1. A positive international program, including : 

(a) Efforts through the United Nations and other channels to secure 
agreement with the Soviet bloc aimed at guaranties of peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

(b) Efforts to build and maintain the military and economic strength of 
the free world. 

2. A strong military offensive potential with appropriate emphasis on air 
power. 

3. A strong military defense for the continental United States. 

4. An effective nonmilitary defense program founded on a coordinated Govern- 
ment and industry effort.’ 

The first three parts of this combined national security program are well under 
way. It is not the purpose of this statement and report to appraise them. It 
is critically important that prompt action be taken to correct the clearly lagging 
development of the fourth part. Without such a carefully planned nonmilitary 
defense effort, the value of the other parts of our security program will be signif- 
icantly lessened, both as deterrents to war and as protection against defeat. Our 
people, our resources, our will to recover and fight back, and our ability to build 
the tools of military victory will all be weaker than they need be.” 


Footnote by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler: Possibly a fifth part of a program for the Nation's 
security should be education of the public to the full sicnificance of the danger from atomic 
weapons, so that elements eager to loose war may be restrained from advocating rash 
proposals; and so that the public is psychologically prepared to meet the enormous 
exertions necessary to alter their own way of life. Psychological preparation is an 
important part of nonmilitary and civil defense. 

* Footnote by J. Murray Mitchell: The 4-point analysis of a total national security 
program seems to me excellent as far as it goes. The topical development of an effective 
nonmilitary defense program which makes up the rest of the NPA statement is informa- 
tive and logical so far as the social engineering aspects of the problem are concerned. 
It seems to me, however, that there has been left out a whole dimension of national security 
which is absolutely fundamental and which is arrestingly reflected in the following excerpt 
from President Eisenhower's address to the Advertising Council on March 22, 1955: 
“Today there is a great ideological struggle going on in the world. One side upholds what 
it calls the materialistic dialetic. Denying the existence of spiritual values, it maintains 
that man responds only to materialistic influences.’”” We all probably agree with this, but 
it seems to me that we have neglected to an astonishing degree facing up to the fact that 
intellectual and spiritual factors are an integral and vital part of national defense. To 
deal with the nonmilitary defense of the United States without any recognition of this 
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This balanced national security program can be both a deterrent to war and, 
f war should come, an important means to win it. 

The fear of a devastating retaliatory strike at his heartland may be a major 
factor influencing an enemy against starting a war. The knowledge that our mili- 
tarv defense can destroy a majority of attackers before they reach their targets 
einforees this influence. The further recognition that our nonmilitary defense 
strength would minimize loss of lives and resources in the initial attack, would 
speed recovery of economic potential and would support an early advance to high 
levels of military production. All add to the deterrent value of the entire pro- 
gram and to the likelihood of our victory if war is forced upon us. 

Reports on recent developments in nuclear weapons and on the effects of their 
use have persuaded some people that many nonmilitary defense measures are out- 
moded or will be useless. These recently doubted measures include dispersion of 
industry, dispersal or evacuation of people from urban centers, provision of bomb 
shelters, and other civil-defense activities. 

A sober assessment of the hazards involved, and of the extent to which a skill- 
fully coordinated Government-industry-citizen program can provide the means 
to survive attack and prepare for victory, leads to the opposite conclusion. Ef 
fective nonmilitary defense is a feasible and necessary part of the total national 
security program. And a nonmilitary defense effort can be designed which is 
practical and within our resource and cost capacities. It must be a dynamic 
effort and must face the burden of obsolescence and change as the nature of the 
threat changes in years to come. 

We give our analysis of the essentials of the problem, followed (at p. 26) by our 
recommendations. 

THE 


DIMENSIONS OF THE 





PROBLEM 


Designing an effective nonmilitary defense program depends upon an informed 
evaluation of the hazards involved in a probable attack Present knowledge 
f the effects of nuclear weapons in briefly summarized in the following para- 
graphs. The report contains more details. 
the effects of a nuclear explosion are blast, thermal radiation, and nuclear 
radiation. While the extent of these effects depends upon the energy release of 
the bomb, an increase in the power of the bomb would not yield a proportional 
increase in the range of damage. 

The range of blast damage is determined by the cube root of the size of bomb 
ised. If we take as the basis for calculation a nominal atomic bomb described 
as a “1x bomb,” a 1,000x bomb damages at 10 miles as a 1x bomb does at 1 mile. 
The innermost zone of virtually complete destruction has a diameter of 1 mile for 

ix bomb and a diameter of 8 miles for a 500x bomb (possible H-bomb).* The 

me of partial damage extends out to 2 miles from ground Zero for a 1x bomb, 
and to about 16 miles for a 500x bomb. The gray area of damage (zone of severe, 
noderate, and partial damage lying between the inner zone of complete destruc- 

n and the outlying fringe of no bomb damage) is about 15 times as larg: 
the zone of complete destruction, regardless of the size of bomb. 


as 


For a 500x 
mb, the zone of complete destruction includes about 50 square miles, while the 
gray area would include about 750 square miles. 
While a square-root rule theoretically limits the range of thermal radiation 
mage, the effective range of a bomb may be even further limited by atmos 
pheric conditions. Under atmospheric conditions generally prevalent in large 
ties, the limiting range of light thermal damage varies from about 2 miles for 
a 1x bomb to about 16 miles for a 500x bomb. 

The extent of resultant fire damage is more difficult to predict. The thermal 
flash will start a large number of primary fires that result from charred sur- 
faces and ignited materials. Secondary fires can be caused by upset stoves, 
electrical short circuits, and broken gaslines that result from blast. These fires 
nay start destructive fire storms that will extend beyond the area of blast dam- 
age, but various control measures can limit their scope. 

The effective range of initial direct nuclear radiations from gamma rays and 
neutrons increases slowly as the size of bomb increases. The limiting distance 
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dimension is like presenting Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


factor of the intangible is accepted. Napoleon said that in war the spiritual is to the 


In time of war the 


terial as 3 is to 1. We still have to learn that cold war is war and that the decisive 
factor may well be, not available hardware and economic might, but the mind and spirit. 
Perhaps this is a subject to which NPA should devote a future study. 


‘A more detailed discussion of the nature of the threat appears in the accompanying 
report 


‘I. e., the eube root of 500 is about 8. 
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for lethal or disabling initial nuclear radiation dosages is about 1 mile for a 
1x bomb and less than 3 miles for a 500x bomb. Postexplosion fallout and 
residual nuclear contamination present additional complex problems. The blast 
cloud, consisting of radioactive particles and dust, is affected by unpredictable 
meteorological factors. Radioactive particles, usually not detectable without 
instruments, fall like rain on the downwind side of an explosion and lie like 
a blanket of dust on roofs and ground. These particles give off gamma radia- 
tion and can cause radiation sickness or death. It is this secondary result of 
explosions that has caused so much discussion and concern in recent months. 

Some measures of the range of potential contamination are afforded by the 
reports of the fallout pattern following the explosion of a large thermonuclea; 
device at Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954. At that test an elongated cigar-shaped 
area extending some 220 miles downwind and varying in width up to 40 miles 
was contaminated. An additional contaminated area extended about 20 miles 
upwind and crosswind from the point of detonation. 

On the assumption that no protective measures are taken by people within 
the fallout area, it has been estimated that the Bikini explosion created suffi- 
cient radioactivity to threaten nearly all lives in a downwind belt of some 140 
miles in length and of varying width up to 20 miles. Near the outer edge of 
the elliptical area—perhaps 190 miles downwind—the level of radioactivity 
would have seriously threatened the lives of 5 to 10 percent of the continuously 
exposed population. 

Precautionary measures, including evacuation, taking shelter, and avoidance 
of contaminated surfaces, would substantially reduce the hazard to life. The 
degree of radioactivity also decreases rapidly. Those who take proper cover 
promptly and remain there for several days are likely to survive with little 
damage.° 

These facts urge the conclusion that knowledge of the threat and effective non- 
military defense measures against the threat can save millions of lives, can 
limit damage to resources, can minimize postattack confusion, can contribute 
to more rapid restoration of critical community and industrial resources, and 
can assure and speed victory. 

The total undertaking to encompass these measures must include: 

1. Measures to protect people. 

2. Measures to minimize damage to essential production resources. 

3. Measures to assure economic stabilization, and financial and business con- 
fidence, in the postattack period 

4. Measures to assure effective postattack management of a seriously dam- 
aged economy. 

PROTECTION OF PEOPLE 


Intensive stidy of appropriate action must be taken to provide maximum 
feasible protection to the population from the blast, radiation, and radioactive 
effects of attack. 

A program of protection of people must be a combination of measures, prop- 
erly interrelated and balanced, to provide maximum protection against the most 
realistic concept of a possible attack threat. We do not now have such a pro 
gram. Intensive study, public education, and action are all needed. The pro- 
gram cannot be static. It must provide for changing emphasis upon various 
protective measures as the nature of the threat changes in coming years. 

At the present time, protection should combine—in as yet unstudied and un- 
determined degrees—the elements of (a) warning methods; (b) public aware- 
ness and understanding; (c) shelter—against direct blast and heat; (d) cover 
against radioactive fallout; and (e) evacuation of people from probable at- 
tack points. A final element, (f) preattack dispersal of population from threat- 
ened areas, relates to both population and economic resource protection. 

Provision of warning time has been regarded as a prerequisite to the effec- 
tiveness of other measures. The military responsibility to aid civil defense in 
this respect has been assumed reasonably well, after a period of uncertainty and 


5 Footnote by Ramsay D. Potts, Jr.: The persistence of radioactivity from fallout from 
the type of bomb exploded in the test of March 1, 1954, at the Pacific Proving Ground 
seems to be much greater than has been generally realized. This persistence of radio- 
activity would probably pose a greater problem on land than at sea. Computations by 
Dr. Ralph Lapp, published in the February 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, indicate that lingering radioactivity would make fallout areas untenable for 
continuous habitation for many months after the explosion. This fallout effect creates 4 
problem as grave as any yet faced in the field of nonmilitary defense. 
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delay. It will presumably improve in the next 2 years. But there will follow 
a period in the 1960-70 decade when the probable practicability of launching an 
attack by intercontinental ballistics missiles (ICBM) will again, presumably, set 
us back on this count. 

Public awareness of and education in protective measures has deteriorated 
seriously in the past year or 18 months. Expenditure to assure correction of 
this seriously lagging factor in the real effectiveness of a nonmilitary defense 
program is as important as outlay for physical protection. Without it, an other- 
wise balanced program would fail. The guidance given must be simple and sane, 
must be presented as the latest available information, and must be transmitted 
on a uniform basis at any given time in all parts of the country. The public 
must have confidence that directions and explanations reflect the latest findings 
of highest governmental authority, based upon balanced analysis of all risks 
and factors. The serious split in governmental responsibility under present 
Federal legislation (about which more will be said below) makes this highly 
difficult to achieve. 

The throat of attack by very large bombs has not invalidated the usefulness 
of shelter. We cannot predict in advance where bombs will fall. The gray 
area of partial blast and heat damage will be much larger than the areas of 
total destruction. Simple and inexpensive shelters would contribute greatly 
to the protection of human lives in these off-zero areas. The known existence 
of shelters in thousands of dwellings in both urban and suburban areas could 
greatly increase the public’s sense of security. The relative superiority of 
shelters as a protective measure could be far better understood than it is today. 

In order to assure the best protection against radioactive fallout, various 
means of providing cover (which is a concept distinct from shelter) should be 
intensively studied and a balanced conclusion reached. Here again, public 
awareness and understanding is at a low ebb. 

As a protective measure evacuation has two aspects. Tactical evacuation is 
a short-period measure—of a few hours or a few days—to move people out of 
immediately threatened target zones. Its usefulness will vary with the margin 
of time provided by advanced warnings of attack. In contrast, strategic evacua- 
tion means the systematic relocation of urban families, the old and infirm, 
invalids, and children for periods of several weeks or months. This could be 
carried out when a period of serious strain in international relations pointed 
to the distinct possibility of surprise attack. Neither measure can be effective 
without intensive study and planning, adequate expenditure, and careful edu- 
cation of mililons of people. Thie dispersal of plants and other resources, to 
be discussed in the next section, would resalt in a gradual dispersal of popula- 
tion and thereby simplify the evacuation problem. 

It is of the greatest importance that a balanced, optimum combination of 
these measures be determined, and an integrated and adjustable program be 
established with informed and vigorous citizen participation. The present serious 
lag in these efforts illustrates most cogently how his fourth element of our total 
national security program has hitherto been neglected. A small outlay of funds 
in this area would be of tremendous potentiol value. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


The critical problems in the protection of industrial resources include (1) re- 
ducing vulnerability to attack, (2) speeding postattack restoration of key fa- 
cilities, and (3) assuring a rapid buildup of production required to win the war. 

Dispersion of essential industrial facilities (with supporting pewer, trans- 
portation, and communication nets and key manpower) ranks high among 
measures to reduce vulnerability to attack. 

About 3 percent of national production capacity is being moved to reasonably 
dispersed locations annually (a smaller percent judged by the dispersal standards 
for large bombs). Current Government policy on industrial resource dispersal is 
designed to promote the normal tendency of industry to move to new and less 
crowded production areas. Neither present nor proposed policy should contem- 
plate an effort to accomplish wholesale transfer of facilities within a short period. 

Both the feasibility and the desirability of industrial dispersion as a defense 
measure have recently come under critical attack. On the question of feasibility, 
the criticism apparently assumes a rate and scale of dispersal that is neither 
proposed nor planned by responsible officials. On the question of desirability, the 
criticism apparently relies on the belief that radioactive fallout after mass attack 
with nuclear weapons will leave no safe locations within our continental borders. 
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The possibility cannot be disregarded that an enemy attack might use bombs 
encased in uranium, cobalt, or some other easily available material that would 
become extremely radioactive in the explosion. The only defense against a 
mass attack of this nature which utilized prevailing winds to distribute fallout 
over most of the country, would be for people to remain under cover or within 
shelters until radioactivity decayed.® Dispersal of industrial resources and re 
lated personnel would not be a wholly effective defense. But no single measure, 
taken alone, can be. Dispersal even under this threat surely has advantages. 

The theoretical ultimate in defense by dispersal—uniform scattering of popula- 
tion and resources over the entire country, square mile by square mile—would 
probably mean tuat no attack would be launched because bombs would not do 
enough damage to offset the corresponding risks of immediate and effective coun- 
terattack. This illustrates how a strong military offensive potential with appro- 
priate emphasis on airpower, and an effective nonmilitary defense program 
founded on a coordinated Government and industry effort would be mutually 
strengthening in their deterrent effects. 

We cannot, of course, approach this theoretical extreme. But we can make a 
bombing attack steadily less profitable by reducing the payoff in present highly 
concentrated urban areas. Each small step taken toward this objective is prop- 
erly a part of a vigorous nonmilitary program to deter attack. 

In recognition of practical economic limitations on the rate of dispersal that 
can be secured within the near future, it is important to establish minimum dis 
persal standards and incentives, as well as selective criteria by which to apply 
such incentives over a long period of years ahead. 

Two considerations should be given important weight in guiding and adminis 
tering a national industrial resource dispersal program. 

First, in letting military- and defense-supporting production contracts, maxi 
mum effort should be made to spread prime contracts (and related subcontracts ) 
among producers in dispersed locations. However, the limitations of such a pro- 
gram must be recognized. The problem is mainly in the general industrial struc- 
ture producing the entire range of civilian-type industrial products and com 
ponents, rather than in munitions. The destruction of facilities producing bear 
ings can be far more critical than the destruction of facilities in which planes or 
tanks are assembled. 

Second, the pattern of dispersion that should be encouraged in relation to ex- 
isting metropolitan areas needs careful thought. Instead of encouraging an 
unplanned scattering of industrial facilities and population around cities, defense 
objectives suggest the desirability of the long-run development of satellite cities 
at appropriate distances from a central city, connected with it and with each 
other by essential transportation, communication, and public-utility facilities 
Building such a series of new smaller cities around each of our big cities is 
essentially a problem of metropolitan-area government, which transcends both 
local and State constitutional authority and thus requires Federal leadership. 
It does not necessarily mean greater net expenditures. Rather, it calls for guid- 
ing normal private and public investment in the extension and redevelopment 
of cities to give maximum efficiency and security. 

A number of incentives requires careful appraisal. These include: (1) Sub- 
stantial enlargement of the present tax-amortization program, specifically directed 
at dispersal objectives; (2) Government construction of dispersed facilities for 
selected critical products, to be leased to industry on appropriate terms with a 
purchase option; (8) preferential public (and private) contract terms for manu 
facturing undertaken in dispersed locations; (4) a series of regional agreements 
and zoning regulations which will assure industry of favorable long-run costs in 
dispersed areas. 

A changed emphasis in national stockpiling policy is required to assure cou- 
tinuity of essential production in the postattack period. 

The current stockpile program reflects the fear of wartime material shortages 
such as we encountered in World War II. Most of our stockpile resources are 
“critical” raw materials. They would be needed in a long war of attrition, in 
which neither side used nuclear weapons. There are good reasons for believing, 


* Footnote by Ramsey D. Potts, Jr.: The persistence of radioactivity caused by fallout 
from the explosion of a bomb encased in uranium may make necessary drastic revisions 
in much of the planning for civil defense. We need to have as soon as possible answers to 
such questions as: How long would people have to remain under cover? Would lingering 
radiation make the fallout area uninhabitable (even months after the explosion)[{ Could 
contaminated surfaces be decontaminated? Would exposed crops, livestock, and water be 
contaminated to an extent rendering them unusable? etc. 
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however, that raw materials shortages would not directly handicap output in 
the first year or more following a devastating nuclear attack. 

Such an attack will destroy industrial facilities and thereby remove much of 
industry’s capacity to chew up raw materials. With from one-half to two-thirds 
of normal industrial production lost for weeks and months following mass 
attack resulting not only from destruction but more seriously from curtailment 
caused by interindustry imbalances, problems of assuring materials to producers 
are likely to be of secondary importance for an extended period. Plant recon- 
struction and rehabilitation will be the core of our effort to regain the level of 
production required to rehabilitate the economy and fight a war to ultimate 
victory. 

Present stockpile policy has its roots in the conditions of the last war, condi- 
ions of rapidly expanding production hardly iikely to be experienced following 
heavy bomb attack, 

What are the stockpile reserves that will be really needed? 

First in importance are reserves of finished munitions to enable us to conduct 
war Without the aid of new production for many months after attack. 

Second, we need emergency-care supplies and equipment for millions of casual- 
ties. 

Third, we need islands or citadels of absolutely protected special-purpose plant, 
machinery, skilled labor, and materials sufficient to assure certain, though small, 
output of key military weapons system without any assistance whatsoever from 
the supporting industrial plant of the nation (e. g., a few fully integrated, self- 
contained, fully protected underground plants) .’ 

Fourth, we need stored reserves of those items or combinations of equipment 
essential to the reconstruction of industry, which would be because of the long 
leadtime period needed for their manufacture and the lack of any spares, the 
controlling elements in the timetable for restoring productive capacity. 

Lastly (but now claiming the lion’s share of public investment), we need modest 
reserves of the relatively small group of raw materials that would have to come 
from foreign territory likely to be lost or cut off, or that are produced or processed 
from domestic sources vulnerable to nuclear attack. 

Our present legislation, and our present stockpile and mobilization policies, 
emphasize those objectives in astonishingly lopsided fashion. The first and last 
objectives are the only ones where really forehanded preparation has been 
carried out. The third, neglected so far as public knowledge goes, is not a subject 
for discussion in an unclassified document. A small beginning has been made on 
the second objective by Federal Civil Defense Administration, using both Fed- 
eral and State funds. 

American industry can certainly help to determine the remedial action needed 
to place the stockpiling of critical long leadtime reconstruction item in its proper 
relative status. Studies of the reconstruction problems following attack point 
to an extraordinarily rapid repair and rebuilding cycle of from 6 to 10 months, 
once the confusion and panic period has been passed and assuming a high level 
of defense success against followup attacks. But all our American ingenuity 
and war-induced speed of construction would be nullified by the need to sit on 
our figurative hands waiting for units of complex equipment which could not 
possibly be designed and built in less than 18, 24, or even 30 months. 

Many companies have set up programs for storing records, blueprints, and 
normal spare parts reserves in safe locations. They lack funds to purchase, 
own, and store expensive and elaborate equipment without which all other plans 
for fast rehabilitation might be ineffective. Some industries have no such items 
in their essential production chain; others have only 1 or 2 such bottlenecks ; 
still others have groups of machines or whole processes where the period of 
new construction is unavoidably long. Where are these units located? Can they 
be used interchangeably, under war-pressure conditions, by any one of several 
companies in the industry? What is their cost? This cost is hardly likely to be 
more than a small fraction of what has already been invested in materials that 
nay not be needed. Even if future obsolescence is considered to be a problem, 
would not the pressures of war recovery require the immediate emergency use of 
obsolescent equipment rather than a 1- or 3-year period of waiting, with no 
output? 


7 Footnote by Cole A. Armstrong: Although this is not a_phase of the subject with which 
I am thoroughly familiar, I am very doubtful of the practicability of buildingya few fully 
integrated, self-contained, fully protected underground plants. Unless detailed study 
showed differently, I believe it more practical to rely on multiple sources of supply from 
plants removed from centers of population and industry. 
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These are questions that American industry ought to be answering. Task 
groups in a hundred or more segments of war-essential industry could give the 
answers in a few months. Machinery exists for advising Government through 
relationships of advisory committees with the Departments of Commerce, In- 
terior, and Agriculture. On a solid base of such exploratory study legislation 
could be proposed. 

Only if the problem is really nonexistent, or complex and expensive—both of 
which seem unlikely—should such highly important protective measures be 
dropped. Some fraction of our national protective investment ought to go for 
this purpose, on a balanced basis with the other four stockpiling objectives. 


ASSURING ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


Atomic attack would create conditions in which financial chaos, uncertainty, 
fear, and commodity shortages could shrivel our capacity to restore a functioning 
economy and mount production for victory. 

To avoid these invitations to disaster, we must plan now the administrative 
arrangements required to keep the country operating in the postattack period 
and to provide the essential foundation for wartime economic stabilization. 
Plans are needed— 

1. To cushion the shock to the Nation’s credit structure. 


9 


2. To assure the requisite liquidity of bank deposits and other monetary 
claims, 

3. To provide a flow of fresh credit to underwrite the continued operation of 
business concerns. 

4. To furnish immediate money income to those unemployed by attack destruc- 
tion and to the families of the dead, disabled, and missing. 

5. To finance with minimum delay the rehabilitation of business and Govern- 
ment facilities essential to the effective prosecution of the war. 

6. To facilitate the decentralized administration of price, wage, rent, and 
rationing controls, 

Private business management has important responsibilities for making plans 
to maintain or restore operations in the postattack period. Government, partic- 
ularly the Federal Government, in order to stimulate that initiative must pro- 
vide the framework of laws, institutions, and administrative arrangements 
within which business will function. If private management is to assume the 
initiative in planning effectively to handle its operational responsibilities, it must 
have advance knowledge of what that framework will be. 

Measures to underwrite and assure confidence in the Nation's credit structure 
are of prime importance. The paralyzing effects of attack would not be confined 
to target areas. Judged by peacetime credit standards, temporary insolvency 
would be endemic. 

Measures must be developed to assure the availability of bank accounts, in- 
cluding those in bombed-out banks. This goes beyond microfilming bank records. 
The Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
must stand behind destroyed or damaged institutions. In addition, provisions 
are needed under which accounts can be transferred from stricken to unbombed 
areas. Wage and insurance claims must be assured fulfillment. 

Probably of equal importance, the Government must be prepared to provide 
the credit support required to underwrite new customer-supplier arrangements 
throughout industry, despite uncertainty as to deliveries and markets. Devices 
such as Government guarantees of loans and advances will be needed for both 
working capital and immediate construction credits to assure rapid rehabilita- 
tion without a lengthy process of claim reviews. 

Finally, the destruction, injury, or displacement of millions of workers will 
require the maintenance of income flows for survivors and the unemployed. 
Existing unemployment compensation arrangements can handle only a fraction 
of this assignment. 

If all these needs are to be met in the postattack period—in the atmosphere of 
chaos and terror that would prevail—plans must be made in advance. Decisions 
are required not only with respect to the sources of funds and the levels of pay- 
ments, but also with respect to wise and effective administrative machinery. 
And here, as elsewhere, plans, procedures, and personnel need testing under 
hypothetical attack conditions. 

Even if all these measures were prepared and put into effect after an attack, 
primary responsibility for the economy’s operation would continue to rest with 
private enterprise. Corporations must therefore be prepared to shift managerial 
responsibility promptly to surviving officers and employees and to switch orders 
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quickly from bombed-out suppliers and customers. Some of these plans can be 
prepared by individual firms, but others require industrywide study and 
cooperation. trial 

The problem of wartime controls to assure the stabilization of the economy 
might not, paradoxically, be as serious in atomic war as in World War II. The 
risk of that flight from money into goods that is so characteristic of inflationary 
economies might not arise. Too many incomes might have been cut off or shrunk 
and too many hazards would beset goods to encourage such a switch. 

However, where the demand for food and other necessities in refugee-flooded 
areas promised to overwhelm local supplies, the pressure on local prices would 
be severe, and the Government might have to intervene to prevent the continu- 
ous escalation of prices. This might be more readily achieved by drastic ration- 
ing measures than by price controls. Moreover, with the possible disruption of 
transportation and communication, economic stagnation and inflationary pres- 
sures might coexist in different sections of the country. A nationwide set of 
price, rent, and rationing controls would therefore probably be unworkable, and 
instead localized administrative authorities and general plans for their guidance 
would be needed. 

To plan and establish the standby measures envisaged above, and to make the 
business public aware of them, would call for small money expenditures at this 
time. Far more needed are the time, thought, and extensive organized cooper- 

tion under informed leadership that must be contributed by public agencies, 
private industry, and financial institutions. 


MANAGING A DAMAGED ECONOMY 


Two major problems cut across the entire range of the task of managing an 
economy that would be severely damaged despite the success of the third and 
fourth pillars of our national program—nilitary and nonmilitary defense. One 
is manpower, and the other is the maintenance of effective civil government. 


MANPOWER 


Our physical and financial resources, our industrial capacity and recovery 
potential, are of great size in relation to the strength and capacity of the enemy 
to inflict damage. But our manpower is limited. 

There is no surplus manpower even among the unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers who now make up the bulk of the labor force and who must also provide the 
bulk of the large Armed Forces which would be needed immediately after attack.* 

Shortages are acute among skilled workers and technicians, and are most 
critical among professional and scientific groups and trained administrators. 
Postattack management of a damaged economy therefore would probably pivot 
on the availability of manpower. 

Several recent studies of the manpower problem have analyzed its nature and 
magnitude. They have suggested both short-range and longer range measures 
to correct dificiencies.? The conclusion of these studies need not be reproduced 
here. It need only be said that their recommendations and the hard, challenging 
effort to make them effective are of top importance in balanced and integrated 
security program. 

In the face of known demand from industry, Government, and the military 
services for scarce skills and experience—demands that would be increased in 
wartime—we still lack effective policy for the resolution of conflicting manpower 
claims which could be put instantly into operation after attacks. It is precisely 
here that a deep four-way split in basic Federal legislative and State government 
authority is the most patent and most in need of immediate correction. 


* Footnote by Ramsey D. Potts, Jr.: If a war of the type envisaged by this statement 
takes place there would probably not be an overriding requirement for “large Armed Forces 
* * * immediately after attack.” Atomic war would probably be fought with forces in 
being, rather than with later-mobilized forces. The following paragraphs of this section of 
the statement place great emphasis upon the importance of properly allocating manpower. 
Proper allocation of manpower may dictate assignment of personnel to civil defense and 
recovery tasks rather than to Armed Forces. 


* See, for example, the report on Manpower Resources for National Seeurity, prepared 
by the Special Committee on Manpower Resources for National Security and submitted to 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization (December 1953) ; the National Planning 
Association’s report on Manpower, the Nation’s Resource ; and three reports issued by the 
National Manpower Council of Columbia University: Student Deferment and National 


Manpower Policy, A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower, and A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower. 
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First, neither in the enlistment process nor in procedures governing the calling 
up of reserves by the Department of Defense is there machinery for balancing 
industrial, Government, civil defense, and other needs against military require 
ments for specialized personnel. It is particularly among reservists, of course. 
that the searce talents are concentrated: engineers, scientists, 
executives. 

Second, the Office of Defense Mobilization and other Government agencies with 
delegated nonmilitary defense responsibilities are—as described in the accom- 
panying report—setting up executive reserves of persons with training and 
experience, to be called back from industry and the universities in an emer- 
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gency.” ODM is also moving rapidly to erect a wartime management organiza- 
tion which would have as a prime responsibility the direction of manpower. 

Third, under separate congressional legislation, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and, fourth, the 48 State governors, will automatically acquire 
powers to requisition and assign manpower immediately following an attack. 

Amid this confusion of conflicting statutory powers, industry is also creating 
its own reserves of executives, scientists, engineers, and technicians, and assign- 
ing manpower to alternate chains of command in a praiseworthy effort to pro- 
vide for continuity of management and production in an emergency. 

Prompt and effective resolution of this tangle of potential authority over our 
most important postattack resource is a prerequisite to sensible planning for 
overall management of a crippled country. 


EFFECTIVE CIVIL 





GOVERN MENT 


We must contemplate the possibility of enemy attack on our domestic terri- 
tory—a circumstance which in all its implications is beyond the present com- 
prehension of most citizens. When we consider the paralyzing effect of such 
a blow, and the probable state of shock that would follow, we must face the 
question: Where will the leadership be found to enable us to carry on, to recover, 
to organize the tools of victory? 

How would our National Government appear after an atomic attack? The 
regularly established organization, even up to the very apex, might be shattered. 
We should consider the problem of maintaining executive leadership, thus 
crippled. Nor can our form of government run long without congressional action. 
There is need to consider means for maintaining a representative Congress in 
spite of casualties. This is not merely a matter of form, of filling vacant places. 
National leadership rests upon moral and spiritual authority. How could such 
authority be sustained in the highest degree in time of greatest peril? 

Consider the intricate levels of our governmental structure—national, State, 
regional, and local. Our people have preferred and have produced strong local 
autonomy. They have looked to Congress only with respect to those matters that 
concern several States. Nothing in our experience, however, has prepared us 
for the combination of individual resourcefulness and iocal initiative with over- 
all unity of direction that a devastating attack would surely make necessary. 

How could effective concentration of directive effort be attained? At the top, 
there must be sure direction, and, when necessary, the power of command. Yet 
at the bottom the sturdy virtues of initiative and self-help must be maximized. 
It will take the greatest resourcefulness to adapt our system of Federal-State 
relations to meet such a challenge. 

That the judicial courts should continue in their normal functions, notwith- 
standing public emergency, has been a touchstone of liberty since long before our 
national independence. We regard this principle as fundamental. Yet in time 
of war, when executive regulation must largely take the place of legislation, and 
when official discretion must be given unprecedented scope, the maintenance of 
judicial enforcement of law presents serious problems. 

But the need for maintaining strong and effective civil government will be 
paramount. There is good reason to fear that if adequate preparations are not 
made in advance, an attack disaster would perforce bring military administra- 
tion in its wake. If the agencies of civil administration buckle under the burden 
of an attack, a cry would go up for the President and the State governors to 


declare martial law. This desperate expedient should be firmly rejected ; but we 
can do so only if we prepare ourselves. 


1 See the NPA report on Needed: A Civilian Reserve (p. 86). Recommendations of 


the NPA Special Committee on Manpower Policy and a report by Helen Hill Miller. 
June 1954 
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Martial law means that the only channel for communication between the 
stricken country and its directing centers would be lines of Army command. 
It would mean that the Department of the Army would have the responsibility 
for directing the activity of the entire civil populace in addition to its suddenly 
expanded responsibility for military operations. This would not only be a huge 
burden for the Army, but a basic error of the first magnitude. The Nation would 
then be at war on a false pattern, from which it later could withdraw only with 
extreme difficulty. 

Martial law at the State level would involve a partial shift to the same crude 
device at a time when and in locations where resourceful and imaginative 
administration would be most needed. The way to avoid such evils is to take 
steps now to determine how our civil institutions can best-be prepared to with- 
stand a blow, and then to proceed, promptly but calmly, to make the needed 
preparations. 

The critical requirement is for advance planning and testing, to discover effec- 
tive civil administration procedures and working relationships. It will not be 
enough for every existing department and unit of Government to have a sound 
plan for what each is to do after a devastating attack. There must be practice 
in working together, with representatives of military authority included. Only 
by practice and testing in advance can these varied groups learn to work in 
combination sufficiently well to forestall the collapse of the effective civil 
administration of what will be a chaotically disturbed economy. 

Channels of direction, guidance, and command would have to be established 
among federal, state, and local governments, and with military commanders, 
calling for suppleness and intimacy in administration. Unlike the British with 
their unitary form of government in a tight little island, we with our sprawling 
Federal-State structure have little experience on which to draw. There would 
be tremendous possibilities of friction if the Armed Forces alone were suddenly 
to begin directing operations normally within the scope of civil government, 
for this would bring them into daily contact with state and local administra 
tions clinging to their own fragments of power. The same facilities of highways, 
transportation, communications, and shelter would be involved and, above all, 
the same human individuals who would be torn between conflicts of responsibility 
and authority. 

These are two all-pervasive problems which overshadow the many detailed 
problems in creating an adequate structure to manage a severely damaged 
economy. The report explores the progress being made in other phases of this 
huge problem. As in the first three segments of our total undertaking to as- 
sure adequate nonmilitary defense, much more remains to be done than has 
been accomplished. It is to the righting of this dangerous imbalance that our 
recommendations are addressed. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


To deal with the critical issues in nonmilitary defense of the United States 
outlined in this statement, the committee submits the following recommendations : 

1. Provision should be made for coordination and direction under centralized 
responsibility of the nonmilitary defense program within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Many departments and agencies of the Federal Government are now engaged 
in nonmilitary defense activities. The work lacks central direction and coor- 
dination. There is no clear legislative definition of areas of specifc responsibility. 
Conflict of authority and responsibility stems from existir® legislation that 
assigns fragments of nonmilitary defense activities to different agencies. To 
make the split worse, State governors and legislatures have segments of authority 
under the present Civil Defense Act. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is attempting to coordinate one major 
part of the nonmilitary defense effort. It is maintaining skeleton divisions 
capable of expansion in an attack emergency and is trying to push ahead with 
advance planning in many directions. This agency is inadequately staffed even 
to guide and coordinate all the programs which have been set in motion under 
its direction. It has necessarily had to supply these staff deficiencies by farming 
out assignments to other Federal agencies. This cannot assure uniformly 
successful results. 

Even more important is the fact that two other agencies with critical non- 
military defense responsibilities—the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Department of Defense—operate under their own legislation and report 
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directly to the President. The Office of Defense Mobilization now has n 
authority even to coordinate, let alone to exercise control over, these divided 
activities. 

This underlying legislative confusion should be removed promptly as a dan 
erous impediment to building an effective and integrated national defense effort. 
lajor modifications need to be made in the National Security Act, the Federal 
Civil Defense Act, and the Defense Production Act. Other legislative changes 

iay also be desirable, to specify explicitly the subordination of independent Fed- 
eral cabinet departments and agencies to a chosen central point of responsibility 

». To explore means of remedying this dangerous situation and to advise the 
Congress and the State governors, a temporary Nonmilitary Defense Commissio! 
should be created. 

This Commission should be appointed promptly by the President, with instruc 
tions to report within 6 months. Membership on the Commission should be 
comprised of distinguished citizens who are familiar with nonmilitary defense 
problems and who are willing and able to devote a substantial share of their 
time to the work of the Commission. They should be aided by an adequate staff. 
The Commission should have the following assignments: 

(a) To formulate the basic requirements of a comprehensive, national non- 
military defense program which will match in actual and potential postattack 
effectiveness our diplomatic and military programs. 

(b) To define a basis for integrating such a nonmilitary defense program with 
our military program, both before and after attack; this will involve particularly 
the two crucial problems of manpower use and effective civil government in a 
damaged economy, as Well as a host of related problems and conflicts. 

(c) To recommend an adequate organization structure in the Federal Gov- 
ernment capable of coordinating and directing such a program. 

(d) To specify the changes and adjustments in legislation, appropriations, and 
Federal-State relations, which will be necessary to carry out the program. 

3. To promote public understanding and acceptance of the importance of non- 
military defense, and to provide a respected forum for discussion of its changing 
nature in future years, we urge the Board of Trustees of the National Planning 
Association to seek the creation of a Nonmilitary Defense Council under sponsor- 
ship and with financial support from one or more endowed foundations. 

Government agencies can perform only a part of the whole job of creating and 
gniding a nonmilitary defense program which will make an essential contribu- 
tion to the national security. In our free society a very large share of the task 
must be accomplished by business firms, labor unions, and other economic organi- 
zations, by civic and voluntary groups, and by informed citizens who are, in many 
cases, especially organized for the job. These nongovernmental groups can help 
the Government agencies with ideas and techniques which will strengthen the 
official program and give assurance of public support. 

Such a Council should have a broad representation of leaders in management, 
labor, agriculture, State and local governments, universities, professional and 
scientific groups, and citizens groups. It should be supported by foundation 
grants to assure its independence and the provision of a competent and resource- 
ful staff. 

The Council should have the following important functions: 

(a) To promote public understanding of the nature and requirements of the 
nonmilitary defense program. 

(b) To encourage and coordinate private research in nonmilitary defense 
problems. 

(c) To encourage and coordinate efforts by individuals, agriculture, industry, 
and labor organizations, and communities to do those things that can and should 
be done without Government assistance and provide a balance of judgment on 
the appropriate roles to be played by all segments of our society. 

(d) To aid Federal agencies in working out cooperative arrangements with 
private and community agencies and groups to test and appraise particular fea- 
tures of the program before final adoption. 

(e) To draft model legislation—for both States and municipalities—required 
to facilitate and encourage an effective nonmilitary defense program at the local 
level. 

(f) Perhaps of greatest importance, the Council should serve as a center of 
constructive thought and planning by nongovernment groups, to look ahead and 
anticipate the changing nature of the nonmilitary defense program as the nature 
and extent of the threat changes. 
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FOREWORD 


securing background material for this report the writer has interviewed 

y of the major policymaking officials in the ODM, the FCDA, the Depart- 

ents of Defense, Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, Labor, HEW, the Board 

f Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and other departments and agencies 

iving responsibilities for aspects of the nonmilitary defense programs of the 
leral Government. 

In the course of these interviews much unclassified material was made avail- 
ble, and in several cases officials compiled special memoranda which sum- 

arized the present status of the work in their field of responsibility. Several 
ndustries and a few metropolitan communities that have nonmilitary defense 

ans of significance under way, have been identified, and some descriptive mate- 
iis have been obtained. The unclassified portions of such research project 
reports as Projects Lincoln and East River were also reviewed. 

Che writer is responsible for the factual material, the discussion of nonmili- 
tary defense tasks, and the summaries of agency and industry programs in 
hapters I to IV of this report. He wishes to express his appreciation for the 

iendly cooperation of the many officials and staff members in all of the agencies 
ited and for the help of many others who have contributed to this study, inelud- 
ng the members of the NPA Special Policy Committee who cid far more than 

usally implied in such committee membership. 

While the Committee approves the general point of view represented in the 
ntire report, the Committee members accept direct responsibility only for the 

scussion of major issues and the recommendations in the foregoing Committee’s 
Policy Statement. 

WILLIAM H, STEAD. 

WASHINGTON, March 1, 1955. 


I. THe Rote or NONMILITARY DEFENSE IN A NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The purposes of this report are to discuss our nonmilitary defense program 
in the United States, to try to bring to the public an understanding of the major 
tasks which make up this program, and to review the present status of non- 
military defense planning, both in government and in industry. 

The first questions which most people ask when the subject of nonmilitary 
defense is mentioned are usually these: What is meant by “nonmilitary defense”? 
Is it worthwhile in these days of nuclear weapons? What is its relationship to 
other aspects of our national-security program? 

In order to try to give some answers to these pertinent questions, we will 
discuss two topics in this chapter: The nature of the threat we face, and the 
current planning assumptions; the relation of nonmilitary defense to other 
phases of national security, and the feasibility of a nonmilitary defense program. 


THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 


Much has been published with respect to the devastating effects of atomic and 
hydrogen bomb explosions, and the frightening possibilities of chemical and 
biological warfare weapons. 

The chilling fact is that our only potential enemies, the U. S. S. R. and her 
allies, have developed all of these weapons and are rapidly overtaking us in 
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this horrifying armaments race. The latest intelligence estimates would seem 
to indicate that in hydrogen and atomic weapons we have a larger stockpile 
but that they have enough to destroy us; in jet aircraft, guided missiles, and 
submarine striking power, they are probably our equals; and in chemical and 
biological warfare weapons they are not far behind. 

While the writer makes no pretense of being either a nuclear scientist or a 
military expert, he has tried to secure from qualified sources an appraisal of the 
effects of fission and fusion weapon explosions that would serve the purposes of 
this type of policy discussion.’ Of course, no secret or classified material was 
made available for the purposes of this report, but is is believed that the follow 
ing discussion represents a concensus of informed judgment with respect to the 
nature of the nuclear threat we face. 

Essentially the new threat presented by the hydrogen bomb, as contrasted with 
the atomic fission bomb, is the size of the explosion. 

soth fission and fusion explosions produce three terrible effects ; blast damage 
thermal (heat) radiation and fires; and nuclear radioactivity. The fusion ex 
plosions, being many times more powerful, greatly increase all three of thes 
terrible effects. 

With a nuclear bomb explosion there is a sizable area of total blast damage 
within which everything is destroyed—and a larger area of partial blast damage 
Second, there is terrific thermal (heat) radiation within the blast area, and 
resulting fire damage which may cover a wider area. Third, there is the deadly 
direct gamma and neutron radiation within the blast area, followed by the fallout 
of radioactive particles which have been blasted into a vast cloud by the ex- 
plosion. These radioactive particles are dispersed by winds and air currents over 
a still larger area (downwind) until the “decay” of their radioactivity over time, 
and their increasing dispersal, removes the danger. It should be noted at this 
point, however, that terrible as these effcts are, all three are limited and at least 
roughly calculable. 

Blast damage is confined to a circular area including X square miles fron 
ground zero of the explosion. Thermal (heat) radiation is also confined invari 
ably to the blast area, although fires and fire storms may cover an additional 
area of X square miles, either circular or elliptical as affected by the wind 

The deadly direct gamma radiation is entirely confined to the blast damage 
area, while the fallout of radioactive particles occurs over a still larger elliptica) 
area determined by the wind and air currents. This radioactive fallout is most 
dangerous close to the explosion site and decreases with distance, both because 
of dispersal of the particles and because the radioactivity of the particles decays 
quite rapidly for most substances. 

Let us look a little more closely at these three effects of atomic explosions. 
Blast damage 


From the point of view of the destruction of the sinews of our economic life 
(our vital manpower resources, our factories, public utilities, and community 
facilities), perhaps the blast damage resulting from atomic explosions is the most 
serious immediate effect. Almost immediately after a nuclear explosion, ex 
pansion of the hot gases initiates a pressure wave in the surrounding medium and 
a very destructive shock wave is transmitted outward from the point of explosion. 
In the case of an air burst, the blast effects of this shock wave are generally more 
important in producing destruction than are the effects of thermal and nuclear 
radiations. 

The effects of the blast are the result of two factors: the overpressure and 
the resulting short-lived winds. The blast effects will cause complete destruction 
Within a radius of X distance from ground zero (depending on the size of the 
bomb). Outside of this radius, the danger arises from collapsing buildings and 
from the fact that the winds accompanying the blast wave may convert objects 
into missiles. The most extensive blast damage will result from flying debris. 
seyond the radius of total destruction, therefore, adequate shelters would pro- 


* This summary (like the briefer references in the committee’s policy statement) is based 
on the recent documents listed under “The Role of Nonmilitary Defense in Our National 
Security Program” in the bibliography accompanying this report. 

In addition to consulting officials of Washington agencies working with these problems, 
the writer conferred with J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the Institute of Applied Studies 
at Princeton. The understanding was conveyed that in addition to the documents cited 
above, the type of information contained in the recent issues of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists presented the most reliable picture of these problems, including those bulletin 
articles listed under “The Nature of the Threat” in the accompanying bibliography, with 
special emphasis on Dr. Ralph Lapp’s two articles. 
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tect people from the collapsing buildings and flying debris. The range of blast 
damage from a nuclear explosion varies as the cube root of the size of the bomb: 
a 1000 x bomb damages at 10 miles as a 1 x bomb at 1 mile. 

The following three tables, taken from pages 22 and 23 of the Report of the 
Civil Defense Committee of the Life Insurance Association of America, show 
the varying extent of blast damage with different size bombs. 

Table I shows the radii of the 4 zones of blast damage as measured from 
ground zero (the point on the ground directly below the explosion) for 4 different 
<izes of nuclear bombs. The 1 x bomb represents the nominal atomic bomb that 
was used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 25 x bomb is representative of a very 
large atomic bomb, as referred to in the President’s address before the United 
Nations. The last two columns are examples of hydrogen bombs in the megaton 
range. 


TABLE I,—Radii of zones of blast damage, by size of bomb 


{In miles] 


1 x bomb | 25x bomb | 100 x bomb 500 x bomb 
| 


Zone of blast damage (20 kilotons or | (500 kilotons or | (2 megatons or | (10 megatons or 


20,000 tons 500,000 tons 2,000,000 tons 10,000,000 tons 
TNT) TNT TNI TNT 


Zone A (virtually complete destruction) -| 
ne B (severe damage) ! | 

Zone C (moderate damage) ? 

Zone D (partial damage) 3 


4.0 
11.9 
15.9 


! Most buildings would be damaged beyond repair. 
: Moderate damage to buildings, requiring vacating them for repairs. 
’ Partial damage to buildings, not requiring vacating them for repairs 


It can be seen from table I that the radius of a particular damage zone in- 
creases in proportion to the cube root of the increase in size of bomb. For exam- 
ple, the cube root of 500 is about 8 and the radii for a 500 x bomb are about 8 
times as long as the corresponding radii for a 1 x bomb. 

Table 2 shows the areas of the four zones of blast damage under the same 
conditions as those specified for table I. The area of zone A represents the area 
of the inner circle of virtually complete destruction, et cetera. 


TABLE 2.—Arecas of zones of blast damage, by size of bomb 


[In square miles} 


1 x bomb 25 x bomb 100 x bomb 500 x bomb 
: | 
Zone of blast damage Poenen sane i nha 

(20 kilotons) (500 kilotons 2 megatons) (10 megatons 


Zone A (virtually complete destruc- 
tion 

Zone B (severe damage) 

Zone C (moderate damage). 

Zone D (partial damage) 


Table 2 indicates that the size of the area in which moderate and partial dam- 
age occurs is more than 10 times as large as the area of virtually complete de- 
struction. This relationship holds regardless of the size of the bomb. 
ple, for a 500 x bomb, the combined area of zones © and D is 594 square miles as 


For exam- 


compared to the 50 square miles of zone A. It is primarily because of this fea- 
ture that effective civil-defense measures can produce significant reduction in 
the number of casualties and the amount of physical damage regardless of the 
size of the bo.ab. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate the extent of physical damage. Some idea of the 
number of casualties which would result from a nuclear bombing can be obtained 
from table 3. The area of destruction is divided into the same zones used for 
tables 1 and 2. The size of each zone increases as the strength of the bomb is 
increased, as indicated in tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 3.—Average number of casualties per 100 persons in area 


Deaths Surviving casualties Uninjured 


| } 
Attack | Attack Attack Attack Attack Atta 
without with without with | without with 


warning warning warning warning | warning warnil! 


| 
90 5 10 15 
50 é 35 
15 5 40 25 


2 18 y 


Any estimates of casualties must of necessity be rather crude because the) 
are affected by factors such as the types of buildings in a particular area, th: 
existence of shelters, and the definition of a casualty. While the figures 
table 3 represent broad averages, they do indicate that warning can reduc 
deaths and surviving casualties in the zones of severe, moderate, and partia 
damege by a factor of about 50 percent. 

Thermal (heat) radiation and fire damage 

A second fearful result of a nuclear explosion is the release of a wave ot 
thermal (heat) radiation which covers much the same area affected by blast 
damage, at an even more rapid rate. The explosion produces a temperatur: 
equivalent to that of the interior of the sun (a million degrees centigrade). Il 
the case of an air burst, the air itself becomes heated to incandescence and, afte: 
a few millionths of a second, a luminous sphere (called the ball of fire) appears 
The ball of fire increases in size and, after .0001 second, the radius of the ba 
of fire is some 450 feet and the temperature is then in the vicinity of 300,000° C 
(more than 50 times greater than the surface temperature of the sun). 

The ball of fire expands very rapidly to its maximum radius of 450 feet within 
less than a second after the explosion. After about 10 seconds from detonation, 
when the luminosity of the ball of fire has almost died out, these immediate 


effects of the bomb may be regarded as over. At its peak the ball of fire, as 
observed from a distance of 5.7 miles, has a luminosity 100 times that of the sun 
as seen at the earth’s surface. 

The blanket of air molecules that covers the earth has protected life on th 
earth from the extreme ultraviolet radiation of the sun. 
protects also against the thermal radiation of a nuclear explosion. In addition 


This same air blanket 
particles of dust, water vapor, and droplets absorb and scatter thermal radiation 
Hence, a sufficient distance of atmosphere can protect against the thermal effects 
of a nuclear explosion. 

The effects of the thermal flash on people is to produce a sunburn that at close: 
distances (e. g., less than 2 miles from ground zero for an explosion of a nominal! 
a fairly clear day) becomes a serious third-degree burn. Clothing and 
other fabrics, wood and similar combustible materials may char or burst into 
flames. These direct effects of the thermal flash can be prevented if opaque 
material provides a screen or shield between the explosion and the person or 
objec Ta 

It is much more difficult to predict the incendiary effects of the fires that 
develop. The extent of these fires depends on the number of point sources of 
fire that remain after the blast has passed, and on the characteristics and con 
figuration of the combustible materials. Not only does the thermal flash serve 
as a match to start fires, but secondary causes add to the problem, such as 
upsetting of stoves, electrical short circuits, and broken gaslines. In an urba! 
area a great number of fires may be started and if they continue and coalesce 
a fire storm may develop, with the great heat producing a gigantic upward draft 
Such a fire storm may utilize all the oxygen at ground level—adding anothe 
hazard. ‘The General Motors fire at Livonia, Mich., on August 12, 1953, proved 
that all that could be done in such a case was limited to the perimeter of the 
fire storm. Property damage in this one case was $50 million. Table 4 shows 
the estimated areas of thermal radiation damage for different size bombs, unde! 
four assumed atmospheric conditions. 

Of course, fire damage may spread into other areas. The total area of thermal 
radiation damage is divided into three zones by means of concentric circles. Th 
innermost zone (zone A) is that area in which the amount of thermal radiation 
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ergy delivered per unit area is 10 or more calories per square centimeter. In 
s zone of severe damage there will be incendiary action, and materials like 
te paper, wood, and clothing will be ignited and burn, The next zone (zone 
is that area in which the amount of thermal radiation delivered ranges from 
to 3 calories per square centimeter. In this zone of moderate damage, white 
er and wood would be charred, clothing would be scorched, and human beings 
ild receive severe to moderate skin burns on exposed parts of the body 
e C is the area in which the amount of thermal radiation delivered ranges 
m 8 to 1 calories per square centimeter. In this zone of light damage, the 
t on human beings might range from moderate skin burns to a slight sunburn. 


{reas of zones of thermal radiation damage by atmosphe ric conditions 
and size of bomb** 


‘ . x Bomt 

Zone of thermal radiation damage - Kile , 

: 2 )- 
Calories per square centimeter rts . 
tons 


Square 
bility about 2 miles miles 
ne A (10 or more 
Zone B (10-3 
fone C (3-1) 
lity about 6 miles 
4A (10 or more 
ne B (10-3 
tone C (3-1 
bility about 12 miles 
Zone A (10 or more 
ne B (10-3 
Zone C (3-1) 
vility about 25 miles 
A (10 or more 
ne B (10-3 
eC (3-1) 


reneral Aspects of Civil Defense, report of the committee on civil defens« Insurance Ass 


f America, New York, Dec. 6, 1954, p. 63 
A tter 
' 


Effects of Atomic Weapons, revised, Los Alamos, Laboratory of the AEC, U. S. Government Print 
ce Washington, D.C. 


iuation coefficients (atmospheric conditions) and their relationship to visil 


ibility are discussed ir 


\ 


clear radiation damage 


Here again we face a twofold threat, the immediate effect of direct radiation 

the blast area, consisting of neutrons and gamma rays, and the fallout of 
radioactive particles from the bomb cloud. 

The effects of nuclear radiation differ from thermal and blast damage in that 
he human senses cannot readily detect the presence of harmful radiation, even 

fairly large amounts. The nuclear radiations can produce harmful effects on 
uman beings depending upon the quantity of radiation absorbed, determined 

rgely by the distance from the explosion. If the amount absorbed is large, 
he consequences will probably be fatal; if it is not very great, there may be 
rious illness with various unpleasant symptoms, but apparently complete 
recovery takes place within 6 months. 

Direct gamma and neutron radiation.—The initial nuclear radiation effects 
of an atomic explosion in the air result from gamma rays and neutrons emitted 
vithin a minute of the explosion. Both of these forms of nuclear radiation 
have considerable penetrating power, so that ordinary clothing does not provide 
any protection against them. 

The gamma rays are the major cause of harmful radiation effects. The 
intensity of radiation depends both on the inverse square law for the decrease 
of intensity with distance and on the attenuation due to scattering and absorp- 
tion in the atmosphere. The radiation dosage produced by gamma rays is meas- 
ured in terms of a unit called the roentgen (a unit familiar in X-ray tech 
ology). It is the total accumulated dosage that determines the amount of 
damage, provided that the dosage is not spread out over so long a time inter 
val (weeks or months) that there may be partial recuperation from the early 
exposures even while the later exposures are in progress. An LD-50 dose is 
defined as a lethal dose for 50 percent of the “average” population exposed. 

Tests have indicated that a radiation dosage of 400 roentgens (dosage at dis- 
tance of about 4,000 feet from explosion of a nominal bomb) would probably 
prove fatal to 50 percent of the people so exposed. Tor lesser exposures, down to 


? 
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perhaps 50 roentgens (dosage at distance of about 5,500 feet from the explosion 
of a nominal bomb), there would be some unpleasant injuries and perhaps dis- 
abilities; for less than 50 roentgens no serious injuries are likely. The radia- 
tion dosage falls off very rapidly with distance or, conversely, the LD-50 dis- 
tance increases very slowly as the magnitude of the bomb increases. 

Neutrons behave quite differently than gamma rays in that they undergo a 
random collision-type of process. In general, neutrons from an air burst of 
a nominal atomic bomb would be lethal to unshielded persons at distances up to 
about 44 mile and normally do not present any additional hazard to the effects 
of gamma rays. The lethal area of neutrons increases fairly slowly with the 
energy of the bomb. 

Residual nuclear radiations (i. e., those emitted more than 1 minute after 
explosion) arise primarily from 2 sources. The first source consists of the 
radioactive products of the nuclear explosion. These give off alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays, of which the gamma rays are the most important as a cause of 
casualties. If the explosion takes place some distance above the surface of the 
earth or water, most of the radioactive products would be dissipated, and hence 
should cause little or no harmful effects. The second source is induced radio- 
activity resulting from neutron bombardment of materials on the surface of 
the earth. As the neutron intensity at the earth’s surface decreases rapidly with 
increasing distance from the bomb, this induced radioactivity would probably 
not be significant if the explosion takes place some distance above the surface of 
the earth or water. 

Table 5 shows the radii of the 3 zones of initial gamma radiation as meas- 
ured from ground zero and the areas of the 3 zones. While the figures in table 
5 are probably only very rough estimates of the zones of initial gamma radiation, 
they clearly indicate that the sizes of the zones increase rather slowly as the 
magnitude of the bomb increases. For a possible 500x bomb, the range of sig- 
nificant initial gamma radiation is only about 3 miles as compared to a range 
of about 16 miles for blast damage. 


TABLE 5.—Radii and areas of zones of initial gamma radiation, by size of bomb* 


RADII OF ZONES 





i eae 1x bomb 25x bomb | 100x bomb | 500x bomb 
Zone of initial gamma radiation (20 kilotons) | (500 kilotons) | (2 megatons) |(10 megatons) 


r=roentgen Miles Miles | Miles Miles 
Zone A (600 Fr or more r) nan ij \ 

Zone B (600 r-400 r 

Zone C (400 r-100 r). 





AR#&AS OF ZONES 


{ 
Square miles | Square miles | Square miles | Square miles 
Zone A (600 or more r) ~ fl Birt | 1.5 4.5 | 6.2 10.2 


Zone B (600 r—400 r) _- J aasadd -5 | .8 9 | 2.4 
Zone C (400 r-100 r) _. , ---+----| 1.1 1.8 4.2 12.0 
| 


General Aspects of Civil Defense, report of the Committee on Civil Defense of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, New York, Dec. 6, 1954, p. 64. 


Radioactive fallout——With the recent publication of the AEC statement on 
fallout, the public is becoming fully aware of this tremendous hazard. We now 
know that an H-bomb of the Bikini type could spread the radioactive cloud of 
particles from the explosion over an elliptical or cigar shaped area of some 
7,000 square miles downwind from the explosion, roughly the size of New Jersey. 
However, it is equally important to know the limitations on this fallout danger 
and protection can be found against it. 

In addition to the AEC statement, which every American should study with 
care, it is believed that the following excerpts from an article by Dr. Ralph 
Lapp” provide an excellent summary of the major problems occasioned by the 
fallout danger: 

“Once the bomb explodes and the heat-blast waves have run their course, we 
have to consider the fate of the bomb cloud. If the bomb is burst high in the 


Ralph E. Lapp, Civil Defense Faces New Peril, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, November 
1954 
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so that there is no significant cratering effect, the bomb cloud will contain 

such surface debris as is sucked up into the ascending column. In this 

the cloud radioactivity consists predominantly of split uranium or plu- 

im atoms (technically called fission products) which are intensely radio- 

tive. To factors take their toll in reducing the menace of this activity: 

he high velocity upper air winds disperse the fine (usually invisible) parti- 

es in the bomb cloud so that they are dispersed over a very large area before 

ey finally settle out and come to earth; (2) radioactive decay sharply reduces 
‘activ ity on the following time schedule : 












Radioactivit 


me (after burst) : (arbitrary units) 


| minute . " : _.. 1, 000, 000 
1 hour , - , wai 7, 300 
| day ‘ fiat scale : > ~ 162 
1 WeCKwhinwennn pein stsompestnaiatinae iliac 16 
1 month aa whet eerendareecaie ; i 7 si sell ° 






\ssuming that there were no mass deposits of radioactive debris in the early 
tory of the bomb cloud, then we would have to relegate the problem of cloud 
ty to the controversial area of global atmospheric contamination and human 





ICS. 

iperbombs which burst close to the surface present quite another problem. 
is case, the 344 mile wide fire-ball of a 10-megaton bomb introduces a radi- 
new factor into the fallout equation. Much of the substratum below the 
dling bomb is dislodged and volatilized into particles impregnated with 
lioactivity. In addition, some of the elements in the substratum may be 
me radioactive by the primary penetrating radiation from the bomb. Sodium 
sea water, for example, is easily activated (made radioactive) and can be 
( hazard. The pulverized substratum is funneled upward much in the 
r of a cyclone. In this way, the coral and sand of a low-lying Bikini atoll 

nd were sucked up into the bomb cloud. 
It is like seeking the Holy Grail to quest for hard data on the fallout as 

oan American city. The unknowns enum 

it a highly tentative business. About 


» 
















‘ated above make prediction 
all one can h pe to do is t 
e What might happen. Assuming a 15-megaton superbomb burst close to 


d the author has made the following estimates * for the fallout ellipses: 






Oo 









‘Time (after burst | Area ae ae 


(In his February 1955 article, “Radioactive Fallout,” Dr. Lapp uses later 
ta to expand the areas of fallout to about twice the size estimated here.) 
[t must be remembered that this fallout will occur downwind. Upwind for 
iles and sideways for 20 miles the fallout should not be lethal. Integration 
he dosage rates for the 4,000-square-mile area leads to the conclusion that 
ple will receive a serious to lethal dose in the first day. The area and hazard 
presents a conservative calculation. The radioactive hazard is truly immense. 
ie explosion of 50 superbombs could blanket the entire northeastern United 
ites of America in a serious to lethal radioactive fog. 
schedule for the effects of external radiation upon a man in the open is as 


ws 










\ 













va ot . 
hoentgen dose: Effect on man 


Pe a eet ek ee Few percent casualties 

150 to 200 r______ _..._..... 50 percent casualties 

200 to 300 r _-.-..-...._... 100 percent casualties, plus some mortality 
100 to 500 r___ _. 50 percent mortality 

TOO r a ae Close to 100 percent mortality 













rhe shape of the elliptical areas will depend upon the nature of the winds aloft The 
ses at 1. 3. and 6 hours may show some overlap. 

_' Delivered in a period of less than 1 hour. If delivered over several days the required 
fect dosage is doubled. 
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“Apply the 500-roentgen criterion to the fallout pattern at 1 hour after the 
bomb burst it is clear that an individual within the 2,500 roentgen/hour area 
would accumulate this dose in 12 minutes. At 3 hours a person much further 
downwind might be exposed to a very serious dose. Here we must consider the 
relation between the intensity of the radioactivity at the time of exposure. For- 
tunately, the process of radioactive decay reduces the intensity quite sharply 
as time goes by. However, one must seek shelter as a protection against the 
radiation if caught in a near-lethal area. That is, unless some means is provided 
to direct downwind populations out of the path of the fallout. 

“Just what kind of shelter protection is required? The answer depends upon 
how close to ground zero one locates the shelter, since blast then becomes the 
citerion. Assuming, however, that the shelter is located beyond the range of 
primary blast, the radiation shielding requirements are as follows: 

Reduction factor ; 50 100 1, 000 
Inches of concrete 11 13 19 
Or inches of packed soil 18 21 30 


“The relatively small thickness of concrete or earth shielding needed to reduce 
the incident radiation to one-hundredth of its topside value may surprise the 
layman. Expotential absorption of gamma radiation accounts for the fact that a 
foot and a half of hard-packed soil can reduce an intensity of 2500 roentgens/hour 
to 50 roentgens/hour. Thirty inches of soil cuts this intensity down to 2.5 
roentgens/hour which can be regarded as acceptable for survival in a shelter. 

* am * cd * + > 


“In addition to the external radiation hazard there is the engima of ingested 
or inhaled radioactive debris. Judging from the brief reports issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the medical histories of the Marshall Islanders ex- 
posed to fallout, the internal radiation hazard may be less serious than generally 
believed. However, data on the Japanese survivors does not make for com- 
placency on the significance of radioactive material taken into the body. 

“From the foregoing description it can be readily appreciated that fallout 
presents civil defense with potentially greater perils than those of heat and 
blast * * *, 

“Civil defense must reckon with the hazards of fallout, but it would be utterly 
disastrous if it abandoned its policy of evacuation (or of dispersal of facilities) 
at this time. No one is going to come up with a perfect civil-defense plan. As 
long as we have such huge agglomerations of people on a few bits of territory 
there can be no perfect civil defense. There will always have to be the element 
of the calculated risk to civil defense just as there is for the soldier at the front- 
line. What civil defense must do is to acknowledge certain risks in its planning.” 


CURRENT PLANNING ASSUMPTIONS 


As of June 16, 1954, the Federal Civil Defense Administration issued a set 
of planning assumptions for the fiscal year 1955, for the guidance of all agencies 
concerned with nonmilitary defense planning. The Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to the FCDA revised these assumptions in a statement January 1955. 

Briefly they are as follows: 


Enemy capabilities 

The U.S. S. R. is now capable of attacking any target within the United States 
with nuclear weapons and the ratio of their power to ours is steadily increasing. 
We must assume that their ability to make and deliver weapons of all types at 
least keeps pace with our own. 

Delivery 

At present, the most reliable and accurate means of weapon delivery is the 
long-range aircraft. Submarines, launching guided missiles with atomic war- 
heads, may be used to attack coastal cities. The possibility of detection or de- 
fection makes it unlikely that the enemy would use saboteurs to deliver many 
atomie weapons. 

An aerial attack in sufficient force to supersaturate our defenses is most prob- 
able and an important percentage of the attacking aircraft can be expected to 
get through to their targets. Prospective losses will require the enemy to double 
up on prime targets and have means of changing target assignments of surviving 
planes, possibly resulting in greater warning time and lower accuracy. 
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The scale and nature of the followup attacks cannot be accurately estimated, 
since they depend on the enemy objectives and on the success of their initial and 
our retaliatory attacks. We must assume that some sort of recurring attacks 
would be launched. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (IBM) with atomic warheads may be a 
threat within a decade. But such missiles will almost certainly be less accurate 
than conventional bombers and will reduce warning time to a few minutes. 

With respect to these two assumptions as to enemy capabilities and means of 
delivery, on June 15, 1954, Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Development, made the following comment in a talk to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Conference on Industrial Defense : 

“So far as the delivery of these weapons is concerned, the Russians have about 
a thousand TU-4 bombers. These are copies of our B-29 and we believe have 
similar performance characteristics. 

“Another possible form of delivery is by a missile. Going back to World War 
II, the German V-—2 missile was an operational weapon with a range to the order 
of 150 miles. Although it was very inaccurate, it did much damage as used 
against cities like London and Antwerp. After the war, the United States experi- 
mented with this type of weapon. Many were fired at our test grounds. I am 
sure that you have seen pictures of them. 

“Recently, in this field of surface-to-surface guided missiles, the Army’s Cor- 
poral was announced. It can deliver an atomic warhead. The Navy has suc- 
cessfully tested the Regulus for use by ships. In fact, the submarine Tunny has 
already been modified to enable it to launch the Regulus. 

“We know that Russia took over many of the German scientists from their 
missile development center at Peenamunde; and also that she has shown much 
interest in submarines. Here again, she has had access to all the German accom- 
plishments in that field. Without knowing any more about Russian activities 
than that, would it not be prudent to assume that they could have some capabili- 
ties in this area? Of course, we could be in error if we tried to predict the exact 
timing of their work, the range and the power of their weapons; but the infer- 
ences are obvious. In this speculation we must not rule out the possibility, at 
some future date, of intercontinental missiles.” 


Weapons 


Since the thermonuclear bomb is the most effective weapon of sudden mass 
destruction, it is assumed that the enemy would rely mainly upon it, using sizes 
necessary to insure virtually complete destruction of the selected targets. It is 
further assumed that the use of biological and chemical weapons would be at- 
tempted. Large thermonuclear weapons might be used for the express purpose 
of creating a radiological hazard. Concurrent psychological warfare would prob- 
ably be conducted to disrupt the defenses and weaken our will to resist. 


Time of attack 


Certain times of the day and seasons of the year may be more favorable than 
others for an attacker; however, he can be expected to forego this advantage in 
order to achieve maximum surprise. The possibility of an attack in any season, 
either day or night, must be assumed. 


Targets 

It is assumed that the enemy would make his initial assault against the Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases to prevent retaliation and against some or all of the 70 
critical target areas ‘* since the return per bomb in damage and casualties would 
be greatest there. It is assumed that each of the 92 principal cities in the critical 
target areas could be struck by at least one bomb of appropriate yield and that 
the daytime centers population would be the aiming point within each city. 
Each of these cities (as well as the 123 target areas which are regarded as having 
a lower probability of being hit) must be as fully prepared as possible even 
though they may not actually be struck at the same time, and possibly some may 
not be struck at all. 

Great areas of the country which are not direct targets are likely to receive 
dangerous radioactive fallout caused by the bombing of military or civilian tar- 
gets at a considerable distance upwind. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration, Target Areas for Civil Defense Purposes, July 
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Duration of attack and of war 


It is assumed that an enemy attack by air will be en masse and will result in 
a great splatter of bombs within a few hours. Persons evacuating or taking 
shelter can be reasonably sure that if their own locality is not hit, they will be 
allowed to return to their homes as soon as the attack is over, if no serious 
radiation bars the way. After the first all-out attack, smaller raids (perhaps for 
psychological warfare purposes) can be expected at irregular intervals until] the 
issue is decided. 

A nuclear war, following reciprocal attempts at a knockout blow, will probably 
be fought with the materials on hand. If governmental and credit centers and 
some of our great industrial complexes are destroyed, there will be a greatly 
reduced chance of recovering production of war materials before the war is over. 

The United States must have a civil defense which can maintain a fighting 
spirit by alleviating hardships and keeping the people informed of the truth 
throughout a period of war—and the enemy must know it beforehand—so that 
he is not encouraged to apparent softness to gamble on a quick surrender. In 
this way, civil defense is a real partner to military defense in deterring an 
attacker. 























THE OVERALL PROBLEM OF PROVIDING AN ADEQUATE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the face of the above assumptions and the nature of the threat we face, the 
overriding question of today is whether Western civilization can survive in the 
nuclear age. The possibilities of survival depend, we believe, on the sucecess of 
four interrelated United States programs or policies: (1) The development of a 
positive nonmilitary international program, (2) the provision of a powerful mili- 
tary offensive potential, (3) the provision of an adequate military defense of the 
(nited States, and (4) the development of a program of nonmilitary defense of 
ie United States. 

Failure on any of these four fronts could be disastrous, yet this Nation up to 
now has been relying primarily on the second, and to a lesser extent, on the first 
program. Even here we are not on completely safe ground. Our miiltary offen- 
sive potential, while gaining strength, is appartntly not gaining relative to that 
of the Soviet, and it is alarmingly clear that we are losing in the nonmilitary 
struggles for the support of the peoples of the earth. As to the third program, 
in the opinion of such authorities as the scientists of Lincoln and East River 
projects, we do not have the military defense program for the United States 
that we could and should have. However we may differ on the effectiveness of 
the first three programs, we are all aware that our nonmilitary defense program 
is weak and lagging. While it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss in any 
detail the issues involved in the first, second, and third programs, some addi- 
tional comments with respect to them are necessary as background for the exam- 
ation of the problems of developing a program of nonmilitary defense of the 
nited States. 
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The development of a positive nonmilitary international program 

This is an urgent requirement of United States national policy.’ No free 
people wants either war or the semislavery of an Iron Curtain dictatorship. 
However, hundreds of millions of people in the economically underdeveloped 
nations of Asia and Africa (and even in Latin America) are running the risks 
of both of these disasters. They are running these risks because they are un- 
certain of two vital matters. 

First, they are not strongly convinced of the merits of Western democracy, 
politically, socially, and economically, as contrasted with communism. This 
partly reflects the effectiveness of Communist propaganda, but it also indicates 
lack of a positive Western offensive in the areas of idea and potential economic 
development, 

Second, they are not convinced that the Western nations have the potential 
military strength or the determination to counter the threats of the Communist 
powers. Since many of them are directly in the path of a potential aggression 
and would suffer the effects of an all-out war, they are driven to “neutralism” 
or to possible collaboration with an anticipated Communist victor. 


For able discussions of the urgency of this problem. see International Control of 
Armaments by David F. Cavers and articles from the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
as listed under the Role of Nonmilitary Defense in Our National Program in the bibliography 
accompanying this report. 
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In the first years after World War II, the Western nations, and particularly 
the United States, embarked on a positive international program to maintain 
peace and to win the support of the peoples of the lesser developed and uncom- 
mitted nations of the world. The United Nations and its affiliated organizations 
offered a hope that enlisted the support of these peoples, and the American 
Marshall plan and point-4 program were elements in a real nonmilitary offensive 
by the democracies. Unfortunately, recent developments seem to have weakened 
this offensive without offering adequate alternatives. One important positive 
move in this area was President Eisenhower's atomic pool proposal, potentially 
an extremely significant move, but one which has not been implemented effec- 
tively to date. Economic aid under the Marshall plan concept has largely given 
way to military aid with sharply limiting provisos, the point-4 assistance has not 
expanded as originally planned. Moreover, our propaganda efforts have been 
limited in amount and relatively ineffective. 

Yet in this area lies the best hope of preventing war. The threat of military 
power may deter aggressors, but it will not gain the allegiance of doubtful 
peoples nor will it offer any opportunity to undermine the support of the aggressor 
nations. An international propaganda offensive is needed to accomplish these 
tasks, one consisting not only of words and ideas, but also of deeds in the form 
of needed economic and technical assistance for those peoples striving to attain 
higher standards of living and greater economic and political stability. 

This program to strengthen United States leadership in international affairs 
should take two forms. 

The first is a continuing effort to keep open all possible lines for peaceful 
negotiations of issues with the Communist world, looking toward the ultimate 
objectives of an enforceable agreement on disarmament, and workable arrange- 
ments for assuring regional and world agreements to promote economic and 
political stability. The Eisenhower administration is committed to such a policy 
and fortunately the Democratic opposition in Congress is similarly minded— 
so we may anticipate a genuine effort to seek peaceful means of coexistence. 

The second requirement is to strengthen the weak spots in the free world, by 
an expanded program of point 4 assistance and a variety of efforts to build up 
the economic and political strength of the underdeveloped areas of the free 
world. Again, the administration seems to be heading in this direction, but in 
very modest terms. The writer believes greater emphasis should be given these 
vital programs, including increased financial support. 

The provision of a powerful military offensive potential 

This is probably the first essential of survival in this uneasy age of nuclear 
weapons. Unless the military offensive potential of the United States and her 
allies at least equals, if not exceeds, that of the Soviet nations in all basic essen- 
tials, it will not serve as a deterrent to war, which is its prime purpose in 
democratie nations. In light of this requirement some of the recent policy 
changes in this area are disturbing. We have slowed down the rate of our 
military buildup. Moreover, in shifting from a policy of “military containment” 
to one of the threat of “massive retaliation” by nuclear weapons, we appear to be 
left vulnerable to a progressive series of probing attacks and gradual losses of 
valuable areas and allies. The threat of masisve retaliation with atomoc weapons 
may restrain massive attacks on the United States, but, as Gen. Mathew B. 
Ridgway points out, only armies with naval and air support can prevent the 
types of aggression and conquest we had in Korea and Indochina. Massive 
retaliation implies mass attack and it is increasingly clear that we intend no 
massive retaliation for local nibbling aggressions. 

It would seem that if our military offensive potential is to be adequate to meet 
the varied threats offered by our possible enemies the “new look” will need care 
ful reexamination Economy should not be the controlling consideration in this 
vital matter. The security of the Nation must be the primary concern. 

The provision of an adequate military defense of the United States 

In stressing the need for a more effective military defense program there is 
no intent to suggest that our military posture is all offense and no defense. All 
of the armed services have given attention to the problems of military defense of 
the United States and Secretary of Defense Charles BE. Wilson has recently an- 
nounced a stepping-up of the continental defense program including the designa- 
tion of a unified command for the United States theater and planning for coordina- 
tion of military defense with the programs of nonmilitary defense Nevertheless. 
in the opinion of many qualified observers, the military defense program needs 
considerable strengthening. 
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The scientists of Projects Lincoln and East River, who have probably given 
these problems the most extensive study (outside of the scientists of the military 
departments), expressed the view that our military defense program was inade- 
quate and that it could and should be greatly strengthened. They went further 
and stated that unless military defenses could be strengthened to a point where 
some 75 or 80 percent of the attackers were repelled, and the civilian population 
could be reasonably assured of adequate warning time (from 1 hour to 3 hours), 
a real program of nonmilitary defense would not be feasible. Recently greater 
emphasis has been given to the development of our “continental” defenses, al- 
though much remains to be done if we are to be equipped with an adequate mili- 
tary defense. If, as at present, 70 percent of the attacking planes, missiles, or 
submarines would reach their targets, and warning times were short or non- 
existent, initial attacks would be so devastating as to make many nonmilitary 
defense measures ineffective. An adequate military defense system for the 
United States will be expensive, but of what avail is a massive retaliation on 
the enemy if our own cities and industrial facilities are almost entirely laid 
waste? 

These three programs, a positive program of international relationships, a 
strong military offensive potential, and an adequate military defense of the 
United States are thus prerequisites for the success of the program we are here 
concerned with—the nonmilitary defense of the United States. 


The development of a program of nonmilitary defense of the United States 


The fact that the U. 8. 8S. R., has both the atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
the capacity of delivering these weapons on targets in the United States has 
brought about a whole new concept of national defense planning. For more 
than 150 years defense against enemy attack was regarded essentially as a mili- 
tary problem, largely theoretical in character. But with the Nation known to 
be vulnerable to a determined enemy attack, planning for the national defense 
of necessity has become a nonmilitary as well as a military problem. For the 
first time in our history we are forced to devote serious attention to formulating 
plans for restoring our enemy-destroyed industrial power in order that our mili- 
tary forces might carry out their function of defending the Nation and of waging 
an offensive war. 

This involves a highly complicated planning problem, because to rehabilitate 
industry under such conditions would also require the restoration of communities 
and their facilities; provision for continuity of Government; rechanneling the 
flow of equipment, materials, and manpower; restoration of banking and credit; 
provision for the maintenance of individual income—in effect, the restoration of 
the economy to a minimum functioning level. 

It is essential, then, that planning for nonmilitary defense be on the broadest 
base possible, encompassing all aspects of our economic and social system. To 
do so requires the best efforts not only of the Federal Government, but of State 
and local governments, private agencies, industry, labor, and all other major 
groups having a vital interest in the defense of the Nation. 

Despite this situation, not all Americans are convinced that a major national 
program of nonmilitary defense is essential. There is, first of all, a substantial 
group of people who believe that the threat of war is waning and therefore it is 
not urgent to devote major attention to such problems as economic rehabilitation 
following atomic attack. Many well-informed persons in this country hold this 
view and they point out that this conviction is a common and growing one in 
Europe and Southeast Asia. The so-called “neutralism” of important groups in 
these areas is based on this belief. 

A second viewpoint, which seems in part at least to underlie the current “new 
look” of our military posture, is that with the development of the newer nuclear 
weapons and the reappraisal of their potential destructive power, emphasis 
should be primarily, if not almost entirely, on building offensive military strength. 

The argument runs that if we are to counter the U. 8. 8. R. potential in nuclear 
weapons, we must concentrate our necessarily limited funds on equipping all 
elements of our offensive forces with the latest of these weapons and must accept 
a calculated risk on internal defense and economic rehabilitation. Both of 
these assumptions are believed to be untenable. The so-called calculated risk 
is one we cannot afford to take as a nation, if we seriously believe there is a 
real threat of all-out war. Furthermore, there is no reason to believe the 
American people would fail to support the economic burden of a combined 
offensive-defensive program coupled with economic rehabilitation measures, if 
they were convinced of its necessity. 
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A third point of view leading to a bypassing of nonmilitary defense program 
may be described as the economy approach. While the need for minimizing 
expenditures plays some part in the first two viewpoints, as indeed it must in 
any program for national security, we have in mind here those people who believe 
that first priority must be given to maintaining a “sound economy.” They argue 
the United States leadership in the free world depends on the maintenance of 
the continued economic solvency of the United States. It is therefore better 
to cut back our military and foreign aid commitments and refuse to take on 
new burdens, such as measures for nonmilitary defense, in order to strengthen 
our economy. Those who reason thus are easily persuaded of the declining 
threat of war and the complete adequacy of military strategy based on offensive 
strength consisting largely of nuclear weapons. This does not appear to be the 
view of the majority of the American people, nor does it appear to be the posi- 
tion of the administration or of the Democratic opposition in Congress. There 
is, however, a substantial and powerful group in Congress which holds to this 
viewpoint. 

A fourth point of view, which is supported in this paper, is that the United 
States must develop and support a properly balanced national security pro- 
gram consisting of appropriate measures for promoting international under- 
standing and of both offensive and defensive military strength as well as pro- 
vision for nonmilitary defense. This simple assumption underlying this viewpoint 
is that if the Nation is sufficiently impressed with the continuing threat of 
nuclear warfare to spend billions on offensive power, it must not neglect internal 
defense and the necessity of postattack economic restoration. 

This fundamental issue of whether nonmilitary defense is a necessary and 

rthwhile effort was discussed in the Committee’s Policy Statement (pp. 3, 4). 


THE FEASIBILITY OF THE FOUR-PART PROGRAM 


To put all four of these programs into effect at the level needed to give us 
reasonable security in these perilous times probably will require a total national 
defense budget considerably larger than at present. Some people have esti- 
mated it at about 50 percent larger. Whether the required increase be 10, 25, 
or 50 percent, or some other figure, the pertinent question is, Can we stand such 
n expenditure? We may not be willing to do it, but we unquestionably can 

During World War II our total expenditure for war purposes ran as high 
as $85 billion per year, about 40 percent of our gross national product—$225 
billion, and we paid for $40 billion of it out of current taxes—18 percent of the 
gross national product. Today our total expenditures on national defense and 
foreign aid—most of it going to build our military offensive potential—run less 
than $42 billion a year which is some 12 percent of the present gross national 
product of $350 billion. Even if we had to step up these expenditures 50 percent 
to an annual total of $63 billion over a 10-year period (which does not seem 
likely), our pay-as-you-go tax bill would average approximately 15 percent of the 
expanding gross national product—now $350 billion and projected to reach $500 
billion by 1965). 

A study by Gerhard Colm published a year ago by the National Planning 
Association * indicated that a total defense program of $75 billion a year could 
be absorbed without severe dislocations of our production and consumption 
patterns and without weakening the economy. We would thus be buying the best 
available insurance for the preservation of our way of life, indeed for our very 
lives themselves, at a pay-as-you-go tax rate less than the 1945 tax rate. More- 
over, as later discussion will show, we believe that a considerable part of the 
expenditures for nonmilitary defense will have enduring and constructive values 
in the form of modernized superhighways, rail and air transportation facilities, 
decentralized industrial development, and decentralized housing. And if these 


rhus, in his book “Power and Policy” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1954, p. 244), 
omas K. Finletter indicates his belief that adequate atomic air and air defense appropria- 
ions would be $10 billion above present budget figures. He suggests this might be offset 

part by cuts in other services. On nonmilitary defense, Dr. Ralph Lapp in his article 

“Radioactive Fallout” estimates $2 billion would be needed for such civil defense 

isures as shelters. Others have estimated that a real dispersion policy would require 
penditures of several billion dollars over a period of years. 

Can We Afford Additional Programs for National Security? A Statement of a Special 
‘A Project Committee and a Staff Report by Gerhard Colm with the assistance of Marilyn 
ing, p. 84; National Planning Association, Washington, 1953. 
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measures did not succeed in averting war, they still offer the only real hope of 
continuing to produce and fight and win the military conflict. 

This four part program for the total defense of the United States raises thre 
basic questions : 

First, is it necessary? We believe it is. Nothing less will provide eve 
reasonable prospect of survival in the face of the very real threats of an obliterat 
ing war. 

Second, can it be done? Is it feasible technically and economically? Here 
again the answer is “Yes.” Projects Lincoln, Charles, and East River and al! of 
the research studies of the Armed Forces make it clear that the objectives of 
these four programs are technically feasible. The experience of the United 
States and her Western Allies in World War II indicates that the necessary ex 
penditures are economically feasible. 

Third, is it politically feasible? Wedo not know! We believe however that 
if the people of the United States can be brought to understand the necessity for 
these programs, they will support them as they have in all emergencies. The 
great difficulty is to create any sense of urgency and need in this cold war period 
particularly when the people are being assured in the name of governmenta! 
economy that the present programs are adequate. Nevertheless, the effort must 
be made to arouse the people to the necessity for such a well-rounded program to 
provide us with the best available insurance against disaster. One of the areas 
about which the people are most confused, and least informed, is the very one 
where they can make the most direct and useful contributions—the program of 
nonmilitary defense of the United States. 

It is in the hope of reducing the confusion and increasing the understanding 
of some of these problems of nonmilitary defense that this report is presented by 
the NPA. 


II. Tue Basic CONCEPTS OF AN AMERICAN PROGRAM OF NONMILITARY DEFENs! 
AGAINST ATOMIC ATTACK 


After considering the nature of the atomic threat that faces us, many usually 
throughtful people hopelessly conclude that there is nothing practical that we can 
do to counteract the threat and to assure that our economic system can survive 
and produce during and after devastating attacks. Even some of the scientific 
and economic students of the problem are gloomy about the possibilities of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation following an all-out atomic attack. Some of these people 
conclude that our only hope of survival lies in an overwhelming military offensive 
force which could completely destroy the striking power of the enemy. A coro!l- 
lary of this belief often is an inclination to insist that we must strike first some- 
how. This is a completely unrealistic position. We and our allies are firmly com- 
mitted against any preventive war or aggression on our part, and American public 
opinion surely would not support our taking the initiative in launching an all-out 
war. 

Must we then fearfully and fatalistically await the attack while hoping it will 
not occur? Those who have studied the program most closely, in our armed serv- 
ices, in our civilian planning agencies, and among the scientists of Project East 
River and other research projects, believe that we can and must plan measures 
which will enable us to survive and continue to produce; that we can effectively 
rehabilitate our economy even under conditions of all-out atomic attack. They 
point, first of all, to the experience of World War II, in which Great Britain and 
Germany managed to rehabilitate their economies and keep going under condi- 
tions which were then thought to be impossible. 

It is true that World War II bombings of the British and German cities and 
industrial concentrations were nothing like a hydrogen bomb attack, but they 
did wipe out industries, key transportation, and utility points, and were then 
believed to be sufficient to completely cripple the country’s production. To the 
amazement of the air power people of both sides, they did not do so. The plan- 
ning for economic survival was sufficiently ingenius to keep even the shaky 
German economy going until military disaster overtook them. Planning for eco 
nomie survival today is an enormously more difficult task, but we must do it, 
even at considerable cost in money and inconvenience. 

That we can do it is the thesis of this report. 
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Tue ESSENTIALS OF A SUCCESSFUL NONMILITARY DEFENSE PROGRAM 


t 


The blunt reality today is that only two world powers, the United States and 
. U.S. S. R., are capable of an all-out atomic offensive, and of a successful non- 
itary defense against such attacks. 
Why is this so? 
There are six essential conditions of economic survival under atomic attack. 
These are: space; material resources; effective planning and organization for 
e revival and continuity of industrial production ; effective planning and organi- 
tion for the continuity of essential Government functions ; responsibility upon 
the Federal Government for coordination and direction of the nonmilitary defense 
program ; and the availability of people for nonmilitary defense assignments and 
their willingness to serve. It is clear that neither our allies nor the Soviet satel- 
es can meet all of these conditions, particularly the first two, which are vital. 
Let us look at these six essentials of nonmilitary defense a little more closely. 





N pace 


Both the United States and Russia possess the advantages of great space with- 
in which potential military and industrial targets can be scattered. Unfortu- 
nately, in this important matter there is reason to believe Russia has some present 
advantages. Not only is her territory greater, but since most of her industrial 
development has taken place in recent years and has been planned in relation to 
war conditions, her key industrial facilities are scattered in a larger number of 
ocations and constitute somewhat less vulnerable targets. However, some stu- 
dents of Russian development believe that while her industrial cities are more 
scattered, there is little “fragmentation” of targets beyond this development, since 
most units of production are quite large and interrelated. 

As indicated in chapter I, our key industrial facilities are extremely concen- 
trated in a relatively few vulnerable urban centers. Our industrial system was 
‘onstructed for peacetime purposes and not for war, so convenience of location 
was always a major consideration. Moreover, our industrial system is so com- 
plex and interdependent that the elimination of certain key facilities would seri- 
ously cripple the whole productive mechanism. Nevertheless, we have developed 
some smaller and scattered production units in most industries which could be 
used as a nucleus for rebuilding production. 

The big question then is, Will we be willing to undertake the cost and incon- 
venience of a rapid decentralization of a sufficient proportion of our industrial 
capacity to enable us to survive under attack? If we do, we will be using our 
greatest form of nonmilitary defense—low target vulnerability. If we do not, 
we are sitting ducks for atomic attacks, just as are the industrial and popula- 
tion centers of Western Europe. They can do little to improve their position. We 
can do much and we must not fail to do so. The issue of whether the radio- 
active fallout of H-bomb explosions invalidates the argument for scattering 
targets was discussed in the Committee’s Policy Statement (p. 11). We be- 
ieve it does not. 

In approaching the problem of whether a nonmilitary defense program is 
technically feasible for the United States, the scientists of Project East River 
concluded that the first prerequisite of such a program was to reduce the job 
to manageable proportions. This could only be done, they felt, by taking cer- 

in steps, one of which involved the reduction of target vulnerability primarily 
through spacing.’ It is the view of Project East River that the first and per- 
haps most important condition of a successful nonmilitary defense is the reduc- 
tion of target vulnerability through spacing. 


Vaterial resources, including stockpiles 


From the point of view of nonmilitary defense there are three aspects of the 
material resources problem: the long-run potential for resource development ; 
the present state of development and accessibility of material resources; and 
the available stockpiles of essential equipment and materials for immediate use. 

If we compare the United States and the U. S. S. R. on these points, we would 
have to concede that the Soviet’s long-run potential for material resource de- 
velopment is as great as, or perhaps greater than, ours. In a long-drawn-out 
war this could prove a disadvantage to us. At least we shouldn’t be too com- 
placent about our continuing advantages in this respect. 


Project East River, General Report, part I. Associated Universities, Inc., New York, 
5. 
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However, in an atomic war it is likeiy that the decisive period will be rela- 
tively short in terms of years, and under such conditions it is the present avail- 
ability of these vital material resources—minerals, petroleum, power, etc.— 
and the stage of development in their use that will be controlling. In this mat- 
ter the United States has had a great advantage and still has a sizable edge, 
but the Russians are going all-out to step up their rate of industrial and tech- 
nological development and they seem to be gaining on us. 

In the third aspect of material resources as related to nonmilitary defense, 
namely stockpiling, the Russians have also been successful, according to avail- 
able estimates. Although we are in a position, financially and strategically, 
to build up from our own sources and from our free world allies vastly greater 
stockpiles of key equipment and critical materials to meet an attack situation, 
we have not done what could and should be done. The U. S. S. R., with its 
economy on a war basis, devotes a great share of its available funds and ma- 
terial resources to preparation for a war situation, whereas we are trying, per- 
haps properly, to carry on normal economic activities and to do our war prep- 
aration as a sideline, within economical limits. 

If we are to have a successful nonmilitary defense program, more attention 
must be given to the provision of essential stockpiles. This is true because 
modern nuclear warfare means that the crucial decision may be made in the 
first devastating attacks. Unless we are ready with vast supplies not only of 
military weapons and materiel, but of food, medical supplies, and other essentials 
for the surviving population, and equipment, machinery, tools, and materials 
to reestablish and build up those parts of our productive structure which are 
untouched or are salvageable, we may lose the war. 

Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, in his new book 
Power and Policy indicates that the United States can no longer rely on its 
industrial potential as its greatest military asset, and that we must be more 
adequately prepared in advance. Without accepting all of Mr. Finletter’s argu- 
ments on this matter, we do agree that the entire matter of adequate military 
supplies and stockpiles of those items essential to keep the civilian economy 


going for the first few weeks of a war is vitally important. (See committee's 
policy statement.) 


Effective planning and organization for the revival and continuity of industrial 
production 


It is in this area that the United States’ advantages over the Soviet really 
begin to show up. We demonstrated in World War ITI and during the Korean 
episode the great ability of American industry to organize for war production 
and our unparalleled production capacity. Despite Mr. Finletter’s belief that 
this potential is of less significance in nuclear war, we believe it still represents 
a vital defensive asset for the United States. 

The only phase of this activity where Russia may have a temporary advantage 
lies in the fact that they have done more advance planning as to industrial ad- 
justments to meet an attack and to revive and continue production. 

As we shall see in chaper 1V, we have made some beginnings in forward plan- 
ning, but the bulk of American industry has not devoted attention to this prob- 
lem.2 This is a serious defect since in an atomic war there will be no time to 
improvise emergency plans. Moreover, many steps which could have been taken 


to prevent disaster will be neglected and the price for such neglect will be far 
too high. 


Effective planning and organization for the continuity of essential Government 
functions 

As suggested in the committee’s policy statement our modern democratic 
society must depend on Government institutions to be able to function. Clearly, 
we must be able to rely on the continued functioning of all essential parts of our 
governmental machinery under any and all conditions, including successive 
atomie attacks. This means that the executive agencies of Government must be 
able to function at all levels, Federal, State, and local, and they must devise 
means of collaborating with each other in an emergency. Moreover, a democracy 


2Tllustrations of the present status of industrial nonmilitary defense planning by 6 
industry groups, and by 4 individual companies, are given in section B of a mimeogranhed 
appendix to this study. This appendix also contains a section (A) giving a summary of the 
present status of nonmilitary defense planning in 9 Government departments and agencies 
A limited number of copies of this appendix are available from the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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requires that legislative bodies and the courts must continue to operate. These 
problems of Government continuity may be more complex in a democracy than in 

dictatorship—but they provide the necessary environment within which a 
democracy lives, and if need be, fights. 


Responsibility upon the Federal Government for coordination and direction of 
the nonmilitary defense program 

Particularly in a democratic society such as ours, a comprehensive national 
program such as that of nonmilitary defense must have the understanding, sup- 
port, and cooperation of all segments of our economic and political society. In- 
dustries and businesses, labor unions and farmers’ organizations, community or- 
canizations of all types, and all levels of Government, local, State, and Federal, 
must accept their responsibilities and play their parts. 

But the planning, coordination, and guidance of the program must come from 
the Federal Government, the only effective instrument to speak for all of us as 
ndividual citizens, whatever our capacity. In a general way we have recognized 
this responsibility and many Federal agencies have taken the lead in different 
aspects of the nonmilitary defense program. Some efforts have also been made to 
coordinate these activities with those of State and local government agencies and 
private industries. It remains true, however, (as noted in chapter IV) that 
Federal leadership in this area is inadequate. 

On November 19, 1954, the United Community Defense Services stated the 
problem from the point of view of local community social agencies very effectively, 

licating that while major responsibilities fall on State and local agencies, they 
must have guidance from the Federal Government before their work can be 
effective.* 

Recognizing the need for coordination and leadership in the Federal Govern- 
ment if we are to have an effective nonmilitary defense program, we have made 

recommendation for a Presidential nonmilitary defense program commission 
which it is hoped will facilitate this objective. (See committee’s policy 
statement.) 


e availability of people for nonmilitary defense assignments and their willing- 
ness to serve 

In the final analysis, the success of a nonmilitary defense program depends on 
the people available and their willingness to serve. Here a free democratic Na- 
tion like the U. S. has an overwhelming advantage over the Soviet type of slave 
dictatorship, provided only that the people awaken to the seriousness of the 
problem in time, The U. S. S. R. has more people available and they have 
undoubtedly been given instructions as to their assignments in an emergency. 
Once our people come to believe that nonmilitary defense is an urgent necessity, 
the superior achievements of a free democracy will result in a program that will 
be far more ingenious, adjustable, and effective than is possible in a regimented 
state. The behavior of the British under attack in World War II illustrates this 
intangible but very real advantage. 

Che big problem now is how to bring our people to an understanding of the 
urgency and vital necessity of a nonmilitary defense program, which they must 
support with their votes, their taxes, and their own individual participtation. 
rhe final recommendation in the committee’s policy statement offers a suggestion 
which may be helpful in this matter. 


THE INCENTIVES FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT OF SUCH A PROGRAM 


If the story is properly told, we believe there will be three powerful incentives 
for public support of the program: 

First, a realization of the disastrous effects of failure to plan and act in ways 
to assure econmoic survival. 

Second, an understanding of the deterrent value of a well-planned nonmilitary 
defense program. If the enemy were aware (as they would be) that United 
States Government agencies and industries had effective plans for continuity 
and rehabilitation so that no initial attack could completely cripple our produc- 
tive power and our ability to continue fighting and strike back, they would hesi- 
tate before making such an attack. A well-planned nonmilitary defense pro- 
gram would have almost as much deterrent value as a strong military defense. 


’ People and the National Defense, An Analysis of Federal Responsibility. United Com- 
inity Defense Services, New York, 1954. 
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Third, the coinciding of nonmilitary defense programs with certain long-range 
national objectives would have a positive influence on public support of these 
activities, once they were understood. 

As we shall see, the major measures for promoting nonmilitary defense include 
the following: 

1. Speeding up the decentralization of industry from urban concentration into 
satellite suburban areas and smaller cities and towns. 

2. The decentralization of housing along the same lines. 

3. Major highway development and improvement, as well as air terminal and 
railway improvements to facilitate dispersion of industry and population and 
the movement of people and materials in an emergency. 

1. The conservation and wise use of our material and other natural resources 
to meet wartime needs. 

5. Increased public participation in Government activities of vital concern, 
ranging from industrial and community defense planning activities in coopera- 
tion with Government agencies, to participation in various civilian defense activi- 
ties as individual citizens. 

All five of these measures, although occasioned by the requirement of non- 
military defense, are in line with our long-run objectives as a democratic society 
interested in improving our standards of living. If no attack comes, much of 
the expenditure of money and effort on these measures will have contributed to 
our future welfare. If disaster strikes, these measures will help us to survive. 


Ill. THe MaJjor TASKS OF NONMILITARY DEFENSE AND THE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
CARRYING Out THESE TASKS 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe in more detail the five major tasks 
which make up the program of nonmilitary defense of the United States, and 
the assignment of responsibility for these tasks. These five tasks are designed 
to meet the essential requirements of a successful nonmilitary defense as listed 
in chapter II. Each of these tasks places some responsibility on Government, 
on industry, and on individual citizens, although the central responsibility may 


fall on one group for a particular task. The five major tasks of nonmilitary 
defense are described in the following sections. 


THE TASK OF REDUCTION OF TARGET VULNERABILITY 


As noted in chapter IT, the report of Project East River starts with the assump- 
tion that the first prerequisite of a feasible nonmilitary defense program is to 
reduce the job to manageable proportions. This could be accomplished largely 
through a more effective air defense and through reduction of target vulner- 
ability by using our advantages of space. 

Our major nonmilitary targets are the key industrial facilities needed to keep 
production going, and our urban population concentrations with their complex 
networks of transportation, communication, public utility and service facilities. 
In these days population centers are also prime targets because here are located 
nost of the planners, industrial managers, scientific and engineering technicians, 
skilled workmen, and Government officials upon whom our survival depends. 
Without these key human resources we fail, no matter what material resources 
and facilities remain. 

Reduction of target vulnerability involves two basic approaches—dispersion of 
industrial facilities and population, and provision of protective construction. 
Dispersion 

Dispersion—reducing target vulnerability by spacing—is the more effective 
method. While protective construction will help, not too much can be counted 
on in the way of attack-proof construction in the hydrogen bomb age. Safety lies 
in the target not being available, and spacing offers the best way of increasing the 
chances of survival, both for people and for facilities. 

With the recent growth in public understanding of the dangers of radioactive 
fallout following an H-bomb explosion, some people have begun to question the 
value of dispersion. For the reasons in the committee’s policy statement (pp. 
9 and 10) and in chapter I, we believe the validity of dispersion as a means of 
reducing target vulnerability remains despite the increased hazards due to the 
fallout problem. Surely the distance standards in a dispersion policy have to be 
revised in the light of our new knowledge—and they are being revised. For ex- 
ample, the relocation plans for the key Federal Government agencies in case of 
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atomic attack on Washington were omprised within a 20-mile radius of the city 
in 1951. In the recent test exercise in November 1954, the various agency head 
quarters were scattered from Pennsylvania on the north and West Virginia on 
the west, to North Carolina on the south. 

Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, the commander of continental defense of North 
America, told the conference of mayors in Washington on December 2, 1954, tl ul 
it was theoretically possible for the Soviet to make a simultaneous atomic attack 
on our 100 key target cities. We can be sure our military defenders don't intend 
to let that happen, but even if it did there wouid be st areas of the United 


States which would not be seriously affected either by blast damage, tl mal radi 


i ai bettas 
ation and fires, or by the deadly nuclear radioactivity resulting from the ex 
plosions. Suppose, instead of having 90 percent of our key manpower and 
vital industrial, governmental, and other facilities concentrated in these 100 
targets, we had 50 percent there and the other 50 percent scattered in 500 othe 
dispersed locations? How much greater our chance of survival 

Studies made of the present location of our key industrial facilities by the 
Industry Evaluation Board show a frightening concentration of some critically 
important production items in a few plants and a tremendous concentration of 
our total industrial potential in the same large urban centers where our popula 
tion and our key human resources are located. What can be done about it? 
Clearly it is neither physically nor economically feasible to relocate the bulk of 
our industrial facilities and our urban populations in dispersed centers within 
a period of say 3 to 5 years. Nevertheless, some things are being done in this 
direction and much more can and should be done. 

For years there has been a growing trend toward the decentralization of indus 
trv from the heart of urban centers to suburban and outlying locations around 
the city and to smaller cities and towns. Under the defense program, Govern- 
ment tax amortization and other financial incentives have been used to accelerate 
this trend. New plant construction in dispersed locations since World War II 
has been proceeding at a rate which is moving about 3 percent of our industrial 
capacity to dispersed locations every year under existing dispersion standards. 
This means that over a 10-year cold war period this trend would decentralize 30 
percent of our industrial capacity (at least under existing dispersion standards). 
The problem is how to step up this rate of decentralization much more rapidly and 
effectively—a joint task for industry and government. 
committee’s policy statement. ) 

The same sort of trend has been observable (although slower) in the decentrali- 
zation of population, housing, and service facilities from the heart of urban 
centers to suburban locations and satellite subeenters surrounding the cities. 
As the industrial decentralization accelerates, the population, housing, and service 
facility dispersions could be expected to keep pace. Again the private housing, 
commercial, and transportation organizations would need to cooperate with the 
appropriate Government agencies in speeding up this dispersion program. 

One of the great advantages of this aproach is that if it is properly guided 
toward the creation of interlocking satellite towns or cities related to the metro- 
politan centers, this decentralization movement is fully in line with the best 
peacetime community and industrial planning, and the cost of accelerating the 
program would not be lost if their defense uses were never required. These 
expenditures not only provide national defense insurance but an investment in 
the future of our country. 


(See recommendations, 


Protective construction 

By “protective construction” we mean “revised construction standards de- 
signed to reduce attack damage.” We are not here talking about shelters or 
cover as temporary protection of people under atomic attack. Here again the 
Government must cooperate with private industry and individuals by providing 
construction standards and guidance, and perhaps by sharing the cost of special 
construction deemed necessary to national security. The job must mainly be done 
by private industry in its own interest. 


While little has as yet been done, some companies have been seriously study- 


ing the problem. For example, one important manufacturer of a number of 
critically important military items is considering not only the dispersion of its 
plants, but also putting the critical half of its production facilities underground. 


rien Dispersal Obsolete? by Donald Monson, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, December 
954. 
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Its efforts to explore the extent and manner in which the Government might 
finance a share of the cost of this protective construction may prove to be an im- 
portant test case. The matter of who pays the cost is of special significance to 
the smaller businesses which could not carry the full cost of such construction. 

While the reduction of target vulnerability is of prime importance, and over 
a period of years could constitute the chief form of nonmilitary defense, in the 
face of the potential threat we must also look to other defense and survival 
measures. 


THE TASK OF PROVISION OF EMERGENCY SERVICES AT THE TIME OF ATTACK (CIVIL 
DEFENSE ) 


The immediate task in facing an attack situation is the provision of those 
emergency services which we have usually thought of as civil defense—those 
preparatory measures and immediate picking-up activities which are directly 
associated with an attack situation. We do not include here the measures de- 
signed for postattack rehabilitation and continued functioning of industry, gov- 
ernment, and economic life. These services, especially, are tasks which all seg- 
ments of our society must share. Government at all levels must set up the plans 
and organize the program, but private industries, business, and groups of in- 
dividual citizens must all accept their appropriate roles and do the job. 

These emergency civil defense services are of three general types: Services to 
people; measures relating to property and materials; and emergency transpor- 
tation, communication, and public utility control measures. 

Services to people 

These must be planned and provided for, and include: 

(1) Development of shelter and cover facilities, and evacuation plans. Here 
the thinking in the FCDA has shifted somewhat from the earlier emphasis on 
shelter plans to a belief that with longer warning times available, more reliance 
must be on evacuation plans; at least until the age of intercontinental guided 
missiles arrives. (See the committee’s policy statement, p. 8.) Shelters and 
cover are important for temporary protection, as well as part of an evacuation 
program, and for key personnel who cannot leave dangerous locations. How- 
ever, adequate shelters for urban populations in an atomic or hydrogen bomb at- 
tack cannot be the main reliance—people must be moved out of target areas. 
Here is a task calling for the utmost in community cooperation in developing 
workable plans. (See committee’s policy statement.) 

(2) Provision of public health measures, sanitation, medical care, and social 
welfare services. Little needs to be said about the urgency of these problems. 
Total casualties in case of an allout attack will run into millions. The tasks 
of public sanitation, provision of adequate medical and hospital facilities and 
supplies, and particularly the provision of sufficient medical personnel are enor- 
mous ones. Adequate solution of these problems will be costly and difficult but 
certainly it is a task we cannot shirk. Some of the steps taken to date by the 
FCDA and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are summarized 
in the appendix, section A—2 and A-8. 

(3) Measures for the control of manpower assignments in the emergency 
period. This is a ticklish task, but if we are to survive an attack, plans for 
effective use of manpower must be carefully drawn and every person should 
be familiar with his probable assignment whether in civil defense activities 
or in his regular task, and must also be willing to accept such changes in that 
assignment as may be required by the emergency. Here the problem is to have 
well-worked-out plans and alternatives, in Government, in industry, and in all 
other sectors of the economy—so that people will know what is expected of 
them. The Department of Labor has been studying this problem (appendix, 
section A-6). The motivation to action will be provided by the emergency. 
Some suggestions bearing on this problem are included in the committee’s policy 
statement. 


Emergency measures relating to property and materials 


Three types of measures are envisaged : 

(1) Reeommended measures for protective construction and shelter and cover 
facilities. This includes provision of such minor construction changes in fac- 
tories, buildings, and homes as would help minimize attack damage and casual- 
ties without involving major reconstruction. 

(2) Provision of emergency stockpiles of such items as medical supplies, food, 
and key material and equipment supplies which would make possible emergency 
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repair of key facilities. These emergency stockpiles are in addition to the na- 
tional stockpiles of critical materials and equipment designed to make possible 
the continuity of industrial production. 

;) Damage surveys and damage reporting procedures.—This includes an 
advance analysis of the potentially critical damage areas in urban and indus- 
trial target centers, and the provision of a dependable and fast reporting system 
to make possible current appraisals of attack damage. This is essential to 
programing of materials, equipment, and manpower allocation for continuing 
vital production. It also has an important bearing on later problems of financial 
indemnification for attack damage. 

Emergency transportation, communication, and public utility control measures 

It is obvious that in an emergency attack situation there must be centralized 
ontrol of remaining transportation, communication, electric power, gas, water 
ind other public utility facilities in order to expedite emergency services. Plans 
for such measures must be fully drawn and understood in advance. Fortu- 
nately these utility companies and agencies are accustomed to such planning 
for minor disasters and emergencies and many of them are well along in their 
planning with civilian defense authorities. 


THE TASK OF PROVISION FOR ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL STABILITY 


In an attack situation and the period following it is important that proper 
provision be made for assuring economic stabiity and avoiding chaotic and 
uncontrollable economic and financial developments. This calls for extensive 
and careful advance planning by those agencies, largely of the Federal Govern- 
ment, charged with these responsibilities. The complex nature of this task is 
emphasized in the committee’s policy statement. At least four aspects of this 
necessary planning can be identified: standby plans for economic stabilization 
price, rent, Wage, rationing controls, etc.) ; monetary and fiscal policy plans, 
wluding emergency provision of credit to industries, insurance companies, and 
other financial institutions; provisions for minimum incomes to families who 
have lost their source of income; and provision for financial indemnification of 
property losses. 


Standby plans for economic stabilization 

This calls for the necessary measures of price, wage, rent, and rationing con- 
trols to stabilize economic conditions in the emergency and to channel goods 
and services to the users in a fair and equitable manner. 

World War II measures would not be suitable to the anticipated new condi- 
tions and these measures need a thorough overhauling and up-dating. This 

largely a Government job. . As we shall see (ch. IV and appendix, sec. A), 


some of this preparatory work has been done, but much of its remains to be 
done. 


Provisions for currency, banking and Government fiscal policy 


Government fiscal policy relating to tax measures and the management of 
the public debt must be reviewed in the light of anticipated emergency condi- 
tions and the necessary standby measures prepared. Likewise, monetary policy, 
including currency and credit control, must be brought up-to-date. Some prog- 
ress has been made in this latter field. (See appendix A, sec. 9.) 

Also some banking institutions, including many of the important ones, have 
developed plans for continuity of operation. 


Provisions of minimum incomes to workers and families 


This involves not only continuity of income from regular employment under 
postattack plans but provisions for family incomes to families of workers killed 
or injured in the attack and those assigned to various civil-defense duties. It 
also involves provisions covering social-security benefits and private insurance 
holdings of the people. Another phase of this problem is that of disability and 
death benefits resulting from attack casualties. This is a problem we have 
not faced before, and so far we have done little or nothing about it. 


Provision for financial indemnification of property losses due to attack damag 


This requires attention to problems of: industrial losses and reconstruction 
cost; housing and personal property damage; and provision of replacement of 
Government property, schools, hospitals, public buildings, ete. 
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It is obvious that the Government responsibility for financial losses occasioned 
by personnel casualties and property damage in an all-out attack is a major prob 
lem of fiscal policy. The tasks of survival of private insurance systems and 
the social-security program are no less difficult. Again, we have not faced up 1 
these problems. 

In thinking about the problems of nonmilitary defense and economic sur- 
vival after an attack we tend to forget that industrial production and continued 
economic activity depend not only on people and factories, equipment and ma 
terials, but also on income and capital. The worker is helpless without rea 
sonable stability of income; industry cannot restore its facilities and operate 
without credit and capital; and Governmnt fiscal and monetary policy must 
be planned to meet emergency situations. 

Less attention has been given to these financial problems than to any other 
aspect of nonmilitary defense, yet these problems are not only important, they 
are extremely difficult and complex. (See commitee’s policy statement. ) ; 


rHE TASK FOR PROVISION FOR CONTINUITY OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


After we have done the best job we can of reducing target vulnerability and 
have faced the task of picking up the pieces immediately following an all-out 
attack, the big questions are: Can we revive and continue our vital industria! 
production, and can we avoid chaotic economic conditions? Government has 
major responsibilities in trying to assure economic and financial stability, 
but the plans for continuing production must be provided by industry in the 
main. During World War II, American industry demonstrated its great ¢a- 
pacity for adjustment to new and difficult conditions. There is no doubt that 
we can do the job, even under the conditions of atomic attack, but it calls for 
much advance planning and some expenditures by industry, as well as over 
all guidance and some financial assistance from government. 

Basically there are three kinds of advance planning programs required. 


Stockpiling of key equipment and critical materials 


American industry is an enormous consumer of materials and energy under 
normal conditions and under defense production requirements its consumption 
of these resources are gargantuan. As the Paley Commission pointed out, the 
United States normally consumes over one-half of the free world’s production of 
materials although constituting only 10 percent of the population and 8 percent 
of the land area. 

This makes us vulnerable to attack on two counts: We need enormous sup- 
plies of equipment, materials, and energy to keep our key industries going for 
even 2 to 4 weeks should the normal flow of supplies be cut off by attack 
damage; and we are increasingly dependent on foreign sources for many crit- 
ical materials. For these reasons we found it necessary in World War IT, and 
during the Korean affair, for the Government to stockpile many materials, and 
for key industries to build up their inventories of equipment and materials far 
beyond normal requirements—wherever supplies permitted. Today we face 
even greater demands for stockpiling critical materials and many items of key 
equipment. Major attention must be given to the production and stockpiling of 
key items of equipment which require a very long lead-time to produce. This 
problem is stressed in the committee policy statement, 


Provision for control and allocation for critical equipment, materials, and energy 


World War II and the Korean episode both demonstrated the need for this 
activity. While these experiences taught us a lot about how to do the job, the 
planning needs to be brought up to date to take into account the damage esti- 
mates and restricted supply problems incident to atomic warfare. Although 
this is largely a Government task, we have learned that experienced industrial 
men must take the Government assignments to do the job. 


Industrial plans for continuity of production 


This is the heart of the task of planning for economic survival. It is the job 
of industrial management, with Government rendering certain essential guidance 
and financial assistance. It includes such things as preattack preparation of 
records, advance personnel assignments and lines of succession, protective con- 
struction, possible dispersion of essential activities, and provision for post- 
attack transfer of production activities between plants and companies. Rather 
than atempting to spell out at this point the many aspects of this problem and 
how they could be attacked, we have included in chapter IV and appendix B 
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cammaries of the present advance plans of a few industrial groups, and L fe \ 
‘ndividual companies. The variety of ways these industries have tackled the 
—s ‘blem is very suggestive. eee . — 
~ One important change in planning for economic and industrial ntinuity nevis 
to be emphasized as a result of the new conditions inp sed by nuclear wartare. 
(his is that more reliance must be placed on utilizing the e« momic and industrial 
potentials of the nonbombed areas, building primarily on that base for continuity 
ond less on rehabilitating facilities in the bombed areas his is a corollary of 
‘fr. Finletter’s argument that much of our industrial capacity in target cities 

11 be hopelessly destroyed” Even though much of the « apacity in and around a 
hombed metropolitan area may prove to be capable of rehabilitation, it certain) 
true that we must think more in terms of carrying on with the areRs and 
facilities we have left, at least for a considerable period of time. This facto 
t be carefully considered by industries in planning their industrial defense, 
nd by government agencies responsible both for stockpiling of materials and 
o6 Lipment, and for the allocation of essential materials, energy, supplies, and 
equipment following an attack situation. . 

As suggested in the discussion of civil-defense measures, this means that the 
mbombed areas must also be prepared to carry on essential community and 
Government functions, as well as to handle evacuated people from the bombed 
reas. This new emphasis requires much advance planning since it involves a 
concept of economic survival hitherto unfamiliar to us. 


THE TASK OF PROVISION FOR THE CONTINUITY OF ESSENTIAL GOVERNMENT 
FUNCTIONS FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAI 


Although not as complex a problem as the provision for continuity of our 
many essential industries, the continued operation of governmental machinery 
is no less vital to our survival and rehabilitation. Government provides the 
coordinating machinery for all our activities and in its absence chaotic condi 
tions would prevail; hence we must plan for the survival and rehabilitation of 
all essential Government activities at each level—Federal, State, and local 
In an emergency period, the Government functions are even more important 
(See committee's policy statement. ) 

As we shall see (chapter LV and appendix, section A) plans for the continuity 
of some Federal Government administrative activities and functions are fairly 
well underway. The situation with respect to the administrative agencies of 
State and local governments is very spotty and lagging. Moreover, at no level 
of Government, Federal, State, or local, have provisions been made for the con- 
tinuity of legislative and judicial functions. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR CARRYING OUT THESE TASKS 


It should be clear from this brief review of the tasks of nonmilitary defense 
that it is a stupendous and complicated program to develop. 
tasks of a nonmilitary defense program require participation by all segments 
of our economic and social life. 
industry, of the local communities, and of every individual citizen. It 


done. 


The fixe major 


It is the job not merely of Government, but of 

can be 
But most people must believe that it must be done, and be willing to 
sacrifice time and money to do it. Thus, industrial production cannot be effec 
tively dispersed to reduce its vulnerability to attack unless Government indicates 
the required measures of safety and is prepared to carry part of the extra costs; 
but the main job of planning such dispersion and working it out practically falls 
on industry itself, 

The civil defense tasks of picking up the pieces in the immediate emergency 
of an attack require that every public and private agency, group, and individual 
do its part if casualties and property damage are to be minimized and our 
economy shored up so it can go on functioning. 


Although the entire job of non- 
military defense is ¢ 


1 cooperative one, the responsibility for each of the five 
major tasks centers in certain agencies, public or private, and it is necessary 
to see Something of how these responsibilities are assigned before reviewing the 
present status of planning and the gaps in the program which need attention. 
It is believed that the best way to visualize these responsibilities is to consider 
briefly the role of the five principal participants: the Federal Government, State 


_— 


* Power and Policy, Thomas K. Finletter. Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1954, 
p. 256. 
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and local governments, private industry, the local community agencies, and the 
individual citizen. 
The role of the Federal Government in nonmilitaray defense 

As in the case of the other three phases of an overall national-defense pro 
gram—namely, military offense, military defense, and nonmilitary international 
programs, the Federal Government must take the central responsibility for 
developing and guiding a nonmilitary defense program. Not only is this essentia! 
for proper coordination of nonmilitary defense with the other aspects of national 
defense, but in no other way can the five essential tasks of nonmilitary defense 
be coordinated into a comprehensive and effective program. This means that 
in each of the five nonmilitary defense areas, the Federal Government must 
provide the basic assumptions and program guides which will set the framework 
within which the other participating agencies can work and discharge their 
responsibilities. 

More specifically, with respect to reduction of target vulnerability, the Federal 
Government must provide information as to minimum dispersion standards for 
key industries and public utility facilities, for urban housing, highway and 
transportation facilities, etc., to meet current attack damage assumptions 
Moreover it must offer guidance and leadership to local, State, and industrial 
groups to help them organize their dispersion programs along constructive lines 

Finally, the Federal Government, if it wants to secure a real dispersion 
program, must cary part of the extra cost of dispersing these facilities. 

With respect to the provision of emergency services at the time of attack (the 
tasks of civil defense), the Federal Government’s role is primarily that of the 
coordinating and planning agency, rather than the operating agency. Basically, 
civilian defense is a local responsibility, with community agencies, local govern- 
ment units, industries, and individuals doing the job. Nevertheless, the Federal! 
Government must not only offer leadership as to plans and workable programs, 
but it has two other responsibilities in an attack emergency which cannot be 
delegated. It must engage in certain advance planning as to how the local 
efforts will be coordinated and supported in the emergency. This means work 
ing out agreements with State and local authorities as to responsibilities and 
procedures at the time of an all-out attack; arrangements for providing support 
in the way of medical personnel and medical care and equipment; provision of 
regional stockpile reserves of medical and food supplies and key equipment ; and 
provision of trained personnel squads which can be assigned to the localities in 
greatest need. 

Finally, in case of an all-out attack, the Federal Government must assume 
command of national civil-defense activities in order to secure an effective defense 
program. Even under such conditions the maximum local autonomy should be 
preserved to secure the advantages of local adaptation to existing conditions. 

The third nonmilitary defense task, that of providing for economic and finan- 
cial stability rests largely on the Federal Government. With respect to economic 
stabilization, we have learned that a war emergency requires an entire harness 
of economic controls to keep our economy on a moderately even keel under 
stresses which tend toward chaotic price, credit, and wage conditions and toward 
unfair distribution of scarce goods. Although State, local, and private agencies 
can carry out part of this task, the planning and direction of this program of 
necessary controls must be a Federal Government function. The economy is 
national in scope and prices, wages, and credit respect no State or local 
boundaries, 

The Federal Government must also plan Government fiscal and monetary policy 
to meet the shock of attack conditions. Arrangements for financing huge Gov- 
ernment expenditures must be made, for all phases of defense and to shore up 
the income and capital structure of our economy. If our private industries are 
to operate, our insurance and financial institutions to survive and meet their 
obligations, and our workers to have incomes, provisions for emergency finan- 
cial arrangements must be well worked out. In addition to taking the lead in 
planning such measures, the Federal Government must be prepared to carry a 
large part of the financial burden of personnel casualties and property damage 
in an attack situation. The assurance that plans are made to meet such con- 
tingencies will in itself be a defense measure against panic and chaotic conditions. 

The fourth major nonmilitary defense task, that of providing for continuity 
of industrial production, falls primarily to private industry, but the Federal 
Jovernment has an important role to play. In an attack emergency there will 
be an acute shortage of materials and equipment necessary to reconstruct and 
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get back into operation the critically important industrial, transportation, pub- 
utility, and other facilities to keep our production going. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must not only stockpile these critical items of equipment and materials, 
ut must provide for control and allocation of the supplies to the most essential 
ses. Such controls were necessary both in World War II and during the Korean 
pisode, and the demands on our material resources and our production facilities 
vould be far greater in an atomic attack. 

When it comes to planning for industrial continuity, the Federal Government 

is a minor role, that of stimulating such planning, serving as a clearinghouse 

information and, in certain instances, carrying part of the cost of unusual 
penditures which industry would not make except under the threat of attack. 

Che fifth nonmilitary defense task, that of providing for continuity of essen- 

Government functions and agencies, falls on government, perhaps largely 
the Federal Government. While it has no responsibility for State and local 
vernments other than to stimulate planning activities and serve as a clearing- 
ise of information, it does have the full responsibility for assuring continuity 

Federal Government functions which are of enormous importance in an attack 
tuation. The Federal Government is the nerve center of a nonmilitary defense 
rogram and its continued functioning is essential to our survival. 

tasks of State and local governments 

Partly because State and local governments have given but limited attention 
to trying to define their roles in nonmilitary defense planning, and partly because 

e Federal Government, in our system, has the chief responsibility for national 
efense, the part to be played by State and local governments in nonmilitary 
defense has never been clearly defined. Recently, however, the committee on 

vil defense of the American Municipal Association published an excellent 
statement of a projected program in this field which can do much to stimulate 

nking and planning in this area by the cities.* 

Until World War II, civilian populations and industrial centers were not the 
jects of military attack and provision of all aspects of defense could appro- 
priately be left to the Federal Government. Even in World War II we were not 

tacked and the problems of nonmilitary defense did not become realistic to 

‘people. Perhaps they do not seem so even now. It is always hard to believe 
that it can really happen to us. 

Although little attention has been given to the responsibilities of State and 
ocal governments in anything but the emergency civil-defense aspects of non- 
military defense planing, perhaps some suggestions of these responsibilities can 
be offered. 

In the reduction of target vulnerability both State and local governments can 

ake an important contribution. So far as the States are concerned, they carry 

a large share of the task of planning highway and traffic improvements. High 
on the list of criteria to determine which highway projects should receive prior- 
ity should be the nonmilitary defense considerations of facilitating the decen- 
tralization of industry, housing, and commercial servicing areas, as well as mak- 
ing possible the evacuation of city populations in an emergency. Both State 
and local governments should review their tax structures, particularly property 
taxes, to see that at least they do not discourage the decentralization movement. 
\s cited in the committee’s policy statement the State of Wisconsin has been 
asked by the city of Milwaukee to consider statewide zoning for purposes 
of nonmilitary defense. Local governments, municipal, county, school districts, 
etc., should restudy their programs of construction to see that they conform 
to desired standards of dispersion and protective construction. Moreover, local 
zoning and land-use regulations should be reviewed to see that they facilitate 
lispersion trends, rather than obstruct them. 

In the task of providing emergency services at the time of an attack, the State 
governments not only provide the second link in the chain of civil defense com- 
mand, but many of the agencies of State government can contribute to the 
planning and execution of these emergency services. State health departments, 
State police and National Guard units, highway departments, and many others 
can serve in supplementing the local personnel in carrying out the actual tasks 

, of civil defense. The State governments must also cooperate with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration in building regional stockpiles of emergency sup- 
plies and in plans for mobile units to support localities which may be subjected 


* Resolution on Ciyil Defense and Disaster Policy, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, 1954. 
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to attack. Provisions for evacuation centers and plans for handling the vag; 
numbers of people who must be evacuated from urban centers in an attack rest 
heavily on the State governments. 

However, it is the local governmental units which must bear the brunt oy 
planning for attack emergencies and carrying out the assigned tasks under thes 
conditions. The whole theory of civilian defense is based on the full use o 
regular units of local government to carry on the emergency tasks at the time 
of an attack. Emergency fire-fighting services are planned around the regula; 
fire departments and the police, health, street and highway, and other regular 
city departments form the nucleus of planning and of staffing the civil-defense 
force. Only thus can an orderly plan be developed. People are accustomed 
rely on these existing local governmental services and will readily agree to serv: 
in appropriate voluntary assignments under what they regard as competent loca] 
professional leadership. 

Municipal governments must take the lead in drawing up evacuation 
shelter plans, provisions for health, hospital, and medical care, setting up reser 
and repair crews, and such things as damage survey and reporting programs 
Plans must also be worked out with the local transportation, communication, 
power, gas, water, sewage, and other utilties to meet emergency conditions. 

With respect to the two other tasks of nonmilitary defense, continuity of indus 
trial production and provision of economic and financial stability, the State an 
local governments have no major responsibilities. They need to review their 
existing laws, regulations, and ordinances to see that they confrom to possible 
emergency requirements. Moreover, each of these governmental units may have 
some assigned role to play in certain of the national programs, such as ration 
ing of goods, damage assessment reporting, etc.; but the major responsibility for 
these two tasks falls on the Federal Government and on industry. 

The tasks of industry in a nonmilitary defense program 

In 3 of the 5 nonmilitary defense tasks, reduction of target vulnerability, provi- 
sion for economic and financial stability, and continuity of industrial produc- 
tion, private industry must play a role of great importance. With respect to 
the continuity of Government functions, industry has little responsibility, save to 
plan to make available some of its key personnel to staff essential Government 
functions in which they have had some experience or training. Industry does 
have responsibilities to meet in providing emergency services at the time of 
attack, particularly to provide for shelter or evacuation of personnel, repair of 
attack damage and cooperation with local civil-defense authorities in all aspects 
of emergency activities. However, the responsibility for planning and directing 
these activities lies elsewhere. 

In the task of reducing target vulnerability, industry plays a major part. 
Government can indicate the desired standards of dispersion of protective con 
struction and can share some of the extra cost, but industry itself must plan 
and carry out the program and bear much of the cost. This is a difficult task 
and involves many economic as well as security considerations. As we shall see 
(chapter IV and appendix, section B), a few industries have already faced up 
to the problem, but many more have given it no consideration. 

The chief nonmilitary defense task of private industry is to provide for con- 
tinuity of industrial production. The Federal Government must plan and oper 
ate the machinery for stockpiling critical equipment and materials; for con 
trolling and allocating materials and equipment; and maintaining price, wage, 
rent, and credit stability; but even here industry must plan to adjust its opera- 
tions to these controls and must furnish much of the experienced talent to ad- 
minister the program. The real job of maintaining production depends on the 
planning activities and the ingenious ability of industrial management to adjust 
to new and difficult conditions. Appendix, section B describes some of. the 
industrial plans now underway to assure continuity of management ; availability 
of key skilled personnel ; safety of records ; alternate production facilities ; repair 
and reconstruction plans; stockpiling of essential equipment, materials, and sup 
plies; alternate sources of power; and a myriad other things involved in this 
most complex task, No Government agency could do this job, and on its suc- 
cessful performance depends our economic survival and hence our very existence. 

Private industry also has an important role in providing for economic and 
financial stability. Plans must be made for financing the costs of reconstruc 
tion and keeping production going, as well as meeting regular payrolls so that 
workers’ incomes will be maintained, Government can help, but private industry 
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st plan to shoulder the big job of financing its continued operation, 
nending any indemnification for attack-damage losses. 
The community responsibility 
s clear that the major responsibilities for planning and directing a national 
litary defense program rest with the Federal Government and with private 
lustry. However, if this enormous task is to be accomplished, not only State 
local governments but, even more significantly, community groups, and indi 
al citizens must do their parts. By the community we mean all those organ- 


voluntary groups which are the special genius of America. \ l 


ve are a VOl- 
tarily organized society—everything we want to accomplish in our community 
hich cannot be done by us as individuals, or through Government or indus- 
. we form a voluntary organization to do and we doit. Community chests and 
cial agencies, Red Cross and the March of Dimes, women’s clubs and men’s 
uncheon clubs, fraternal orders and church societies, school boards and PTA’s, 
engues of women voters, veterans’ organizations, chambers of commerce and labor 
‘ranizations, and a host of others are the channels through which we cooperate 
to achieve the ends we desire. 


rl 


Every American knows that in a time of emergency all of these organizations 
ll throw their force behind any needed program. They will provide the volun- 
eers to supplement the regular Government agencies, to staff the hospital and 
nedical services, the civil-defense warning and rescue squads, and all the other 
What can such community groups do in advance of the emergency? There are 

) things that can and should be done. The first is a self-educational program. 
Most of these groups have some sort of a program of study, talks, lectures, or 
nformation, No more important educational project exists today than to build 
understanding of what the tasks of nonmilitary defense are and what can 

be done about them. Various ways of presenting the story of nonmilitary de- 
fense should be devised so that it will be interesting and challenging and seem to 
be practical. The second suggestion is that each such group should devise a proj- 
ect which could be its particular contribution to the local nonmilitary defense 
program. The possibilities are limitless when the range of problems and the 
things to be done are understood. Once such groups are convinced of the need 

’ the nonmilitary defense program there will be no lack of ideas as to practical 
and helpful projects. 

The role of the individual citizen 

Nearly every citizen plays a part in some of the activities we have described 
above, as a Government worker, or aS a manager or worker in industry, as well 
as a member of one or more community groups. But what can he do about non- 
military defense as an individual citizen, apart from the above roles? Of course, 
n the emergency of an attack situation, his main contribution would be as a 
civil-defense worker in his appropriately assigned task; but even before the emer- 
gency there are significant duties to perform. 

As a citizen and voter it is his or her duty to try to understand the problems 
involved in developing a successful nonmilitary defense program. As a voter and 
policymaker, he must decide how much and what kind of a national security pro- 
gram we will have. To do so he must seriously devote time to trying to under- 
stand what it is all about and which measures are best. Unless he does so, we will 
fail to have an adequate defense program. In our democracy the desires of the 
inajority fix the program, even if those desires are merely to be let alone and not 
to be bothered, or taxed. 

As an industrial or Government worker, and a member of various community 
croups, he can actively participate in the advance planning carried on by these 
organizations and groups. We all know that in every organization the work of 
planning and programing of activities is done by a few people who see the need 
and are willing to assume the responsibilities. With tasks as complex and difficult 
as those of nonmilitary defense, every organization needs the active and interested 
participation of the majority of its members. Under the conditions of an actual 
attack, every individual citizen should be ready to do his or her assigned task, 
whether it be in continuing regular Government or private employment in essen- 
tial activities, in the ground observer corps, in local civil-defense work, in special 


*Some of the nonmilitary defense work which can be done by these community agencies 
summarized in the November 1954 report of the United Community Defense Services 
entitled “People and National Defense,’ New York. 
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assignments to other occupations of locations, or in serving the needs of his ow: 
family. 

The important thing to remember is that survival of our Nation under atomi: 
attack conditions requires complete teamwork on the part of all American 
citizens. Teamwork means that someone must plan the plays and call the signals, 
and that each team member must cooperate and do whatever is necessary for the 
good of all. There is little doubt that in the actual emergency all of our people 
will cooperate, but in advance of the emergency they must understand what they 
are to do and why, and must help plan the strategy wherever they can be of 
assistance. 


IV. THE PRESENT STATUS OF NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING 





If we are to have a worthwhile program of nonmilitary defense, the primary 
jobs of planning, promoting, and coordinating such a program must be done by 
the Federal Government and by industry, even though much of the actual work 
of preparation must be carried out by State and local agencies and groups. Ac- 
cordingly, in this review of the present status of planning, major emphasis is 
given to the work of the Federal Government and of industry. For the purposes 
of this study it has not been possible to review in detail the State government 
planning activities or those of the many voluntary community groups which have 
done something in this field. 

It is our belief that knowledge of practical industrial and governmental plans 
which are well underway will be more important to the people than mere state- 
ments of what ought to be done—necessary as it is to see the whole range of 
problems. Therefore in the appendix, section A, the present status of planning 
in 9 major Federal agencies is summarized in some detail and in the appendix, 
section B, there is a review of planning activities in 6 industries and in 4 indi- 
vidual companies. We include a brief review of civil-defense planning in our 
larger cities in this chapter. Readers of this report may wish to examine the 
appendixes to get a picture of the present planning activities of typical Govern- 
ment agencies and industries. 













NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Perhaps the situation reviewed in appendix, section A, can be summarized by 
saying that there is much more nonmilitary defense planning activity going on 
in the various departments and agencies of the Federal Government than most 
people realize, but there still is not a comprehensive, well-planned, and coordi- 
nated program. If our military offensive and defensive programs were in the 
same shape as our nonmilitary defense, we would indeed be in deadly peril. 
Neither the Truman administration nor the Eisenhower administration have 
given the problems of nonmilitary defense the attention and support they require. 
And the Congress has consistently underrated the need for these activities and 
has failed to provide the funds for even a minimum program. It should be said, 
however, that if Congress had been presented with a better planned program its 
response might well have been more generous. 

Immediately following World War II we cut back sharply on our military 
programs and, for all practical purposes, we abandoned nonmilitary defense 
planning activities. This was understandable, but unfortunately it was not wise. 
As we slowly came to realize that we were in for a period of cold war, we began 
again to rebuild our military strength and made at least some gestures toward 
developing a nonmilitary defense program. 

The most significant development in this direction in the postwar years was 
the passage of the National Security Act in 1947. Tihs was a statesmanlike 
measure, creating the basic machinery needed for a comprehensive national de- 
fense program. It provides the essential tools for developing national defense 
and it needs merely to be properly implemented to assure us of the maximum 
national security obtainable. It recognized that there were several phases of 
national defense which must be developed and properly coordinated—nmilitary 
offense and defense, foreign policy measures, and nonmilitary defense. The act 
contained 3 essential features: (1) It created the National Security Council to 
be responsible for all phases of national security policy; (2) assigned to the De- 
partment of Defense the responsibility for coordinating the military services and 
developing military offensive and defensive programs; and (3) It created the 
National Security Resources Board {NSRB) to be responsible for planning and 
coordinating nonmilitary defense activities. 
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The National Security Council, chaired by the President and including origi- 
nally the Vice President, the Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury, and 
+he Chairman of the NSRB, is the top policy body on all phases of national se- 
urity policy—military, international affairs, and nonmilitary defense. While 

e membership has changed from time to time (several Cabinet and independent 
gency heads being invited by the President to sit in the sessions), its function 
emains the same and it is an effective body, making all the vitally important de- 

sions. This means that military policy is weighed against foreign policy and 

ternal conditions and the President has the advantage of these informed dis- 
issions in reaching vital decisions which he would otherwise have to make him- 

after listening to rival and often conflicting claims and arguments. The 
ational Security Council is a vital new part of our national security structure. 

Of the importance of the Department of Defense in securing coordinated and 

tive miltary plans and programs there can be no question. We can quarrel 
th certain decisions with respect to military policy and strategy, but the need 

- centralized military planning, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and for unified 

tary budgetary control is undisputed. 

rhe idea behind the creation of the National Security Resources Board was 

ially sound. Unfortunately neither the Truman administration nor the Eisen- 

wer administration seemed to understand or utilize the full potentialities of 
this nonmilitary defense planning agency. The unhappy history of the NSRB 

i story by itself, but a few of the events in that history need to be noted here. 
Che first chairman of the NSRB, Arthur Hill, and his staff envisaged the agency 
as a potential control agency in an emergency—as a sort of standby WPB and 
OPpA—and tried to utilize industrial and other groups as reserve troops to be 

iilable to step in and run the nonmilitary defense program when needed. 
his conception of the agency’s role minimized the forward planning and pro- 
graming functions and also had the effect of antagonizing other Federal Depart- 

ents which thought they should have certain operating responsibilities. 

The second chairman named by President Truman, Mon C. Waligren, was 
bjected to by Congress as a political appointee and never confirmed, although 
he served unofficially for several months. Then followed a 2-year period under 
the acting chairmanship of John Steelman, who had other important White 
House duties. Thus for its first years the agency operated under great diffi- 

ilties. Nevertheless some progress in nonmilitary defense planning was ac- 
hieved, relating, among other things, to civil defense plans, to materials stock- 
piling policy, manpower policy, standby measures for economic controls, and ef- 

rts to determine the economic feasibility of proposed military defense produc- 
tion plans. 

With the appointment of Stuart Symington as chairman, the NSRB began to 
function more effectively as a nonmilitary defense planning agency. Some 6 
months after Symington became Chairman, the Korean war broke out and the 
President designated the NSRB to develop and put into operation the plans for 
nonmilitary defense. For 6 months, until December 1950, the NSRB served as 
the GHQ of nonmilitary defense, stimulating the expansion of needed industrial 
production, assigning operating responsibilities to the various Government de- 
partments, and trying to coordinate the entire program. It was never intended, 
however, that the NSRB should be an operating control agency in an actual war 
emergency—it was designed as a planning and coordinating agency. Consequent- 
ly, in December 1950 the Office of Defense Mobilization and its constituent agen- 
cies—Defense Production Administration (DPA), National Production Author- 
ity (NPA), Defense Transport Administration (DTA), etec.—were created to 
handle the administration of these operating responsibilities. Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson was named Director of the Office Defense Mobilization (ODM). Mr. 
Symington was shifted to be head of the RFC and the NSRB in effect went into 
the discard for the period of the emergency. The last NSRB chairman, Jack 
Gorrie, made a valiant effort to carry out the NSRB functions with a very meager 
staff, but its functions were largely disregarded by the operating agencies. Even 
the available NSRB plans and materials were not utilized by the operating agen- 
cies such as the Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM), Defense Production Ad- 
ministration (DPA), National Production Authority (NPA), and Economic Stabi- 
lization Agency (ESA). These new agencies were staffed largely by men from 
industry who had previously been in the World War II agencies and they either re- 
instituted World War II practices or improvised new ones on their own. Although 
some effective new plans and procedures were eventually devised, this was a 
great waste of time, energy, and money. In another emergency resulting from 
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itomic attack there will be no time for improvising or for the luxury of failing 
to use available plans. 

When the Kisenhower administration took over in 1953, the buildup for the 
Korean emergency was largely over and the various operating mobilization agen- 
cies were being cut back to skeleton size for standby operations. The new admin 
istration speeded up this process. Thus the ODM was greatly reduced in size, 
the DPA and NPA were consolidated and returned to the Department of Com- 
merce as the Business and Defense Services Administration, and other units were 
consolidated and returned to the regular Government Departments—Agriculture, 
Interior, Labor, GSA, ete. Early in 1953, under the authority of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the President abolished the National Security Resources Board and 
transferred its nonmilitary defense planning functions to the already skeletonized 
ODM. The former economic stabilization functions of ESA, and the stockpiling 
responsibilities of the former Munitions Board were also assigned to ODM. It 
should be noted that the statutory responsibility for the NSRB functions under 
the National Security Act of 1947 still remains—although now assigned to the 
ODM 

Both in 1953 and in 1954 the President recommended very limited funds for 
these nonmilitary defense activities and each year an economy-minded Congress 
followed this lead and cut the appropriations for these purposes even more 
sharply. Moreover, the regular Government Departments such as Agriculture, 
Commerce, HEW, Labor, and Interior, which were supposed to reabsorb these 
planning activities and carry them forward, were trying to adjust to budget cuts 
and proceeded to take it out of these nonmilitary defense planning activities 
wherever possible. 

As a result of these developments, the Federal Government’s nonmilitary de- 
fense program is seriously crippled in two vital respects—it is starving for lack 
of funds and personnel to do the job; and there is no effective overall direction 
and coordination of the program. With respect to the first difficulty, lack of 
funds and personnel, a few illustrations are indicative of the situation. The 
former Defense Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor has been 
reduced to the part-time services of an assistant secretary and his deputy, with 
one full-time staff member. The former Defense Solid Fuels Administration con- 
sists of two men assigned to other duties in the Bureau of Mines in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior who are able only to answer current inquiries about defense 
problems and unable to do any forward planning. The same thing is true of the 
two men from the former Defense Electric Power Administration assigned to 
the Department of the Interior Water and Power Division. 

The ODM—the inheritor of the functions of the NSRB and many of those of 
other agencies such as the DPA, ESA, DMPA, the Munitions Board, etc., as well 
as those of the old ODM, has been reduced by recent budget cuts to a mere hand- 
ful of people who are struggling valiantly but well-nigh hopelessly with problems 
far beyond their staff capacity. ODM has been forced to abandon entirely such 
vital sections as that planning for reduction of urban target Vulnerability, has 
been unable to move ahead with economic stabilization planning, and has turned 
over entirely to the Department of Commerce, the Department of Defense, and 
other agencies the development of plans for industrial continuity. 

Even more serious is the lack of a central GHQ for nonmilitary defense plan- 
ning and programs. There is now no general spokesman for nonmilitary defense 
programs in the National Security Council—such as the Chairman of the NSRB 
was designed to be. Military programs are effectively presented by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and international policies by the Department of State and FOA, 
but there is no authoritative spokesman for all phases of nonmilitary defense. 
It is trne that the Director of the ODM sits in the NSC, but he has no clear-cut 
authority over such activities as the FCDA and the nonmilitary defense activi- 
ties of the Defense Department, two of the major phases of the program. Nor 
are the responsibilities of the other major Government departments to ODM 
clearly defined. The FCDA, for example, operates under a separate law granting 
the agency broad powers in an attack emergency—so broad in fact that the agency 
feels with some reason that it should be the central coordinating agency for many 
of the nonmilitary defense programs. Although (as indicated in appendix A, 
section 2), the FCDA has been struggling to develop cooperating civil defense 
planning with other Federal agencies and with State and local governments, it 
has continuously been hampered by limited funds and inadequate staff. Perhaps 
better early plans might have resulted in more adequate support—but the fact 
remains that the planning in this field is entirely inadequate for the requirements. 
This chronic difficulty has been accentuated by the move of FCDA headquarters 
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and staff to Battle Creek, Mich,, in the summer of 1954 (all except the Admin- 
istrator and a few of his associates who remain in Washington). Not only has 
the coordination of FCDA planning with other Federal agencies become extra- 
ordinarily difficult, but the FCDA itself has lost some of its ablest and most ex- 
perienced planning personnel in the shift. 

Of course, there are interagency coordinating committees dealing with various 
phases of nonmilitary defense—materials stockpiling, manpower policy, emerg 
ency medical and hospital care, continuity of Government functions, ete. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the Industrial Defense Committee, chaired by ODM 
and representing all other departments concerned with nonmilitary defense (this 
committee was inaugurated under the NSRB in November 1951 as the Central 
Task Force on Post-Attack Rehabilitation by the writer of this paper). This 
committee serves as a general clearinghouse and forum for the discussion of 
various aspects of nonmilitary defense policy. For example, at the invitation of 
the chairman, this National Planning Association project was discussed before this 
committee and thereafter the doors were open to secure the needed information 
from each of the constituent departments and agencies. 

This and the other interagency committees, however, are no substitute for a 
strong central planning agency in the nonmilitary defense field. Under what- 
ever name, there must be an agency to carry out the important functions de- 
signed for the NSRB in the National Security Act of 1947. We believe that only 
thus can a successful nonmilitary defense program of developed. Many of the 
pieces of such a program are now in existence or being developed, and it is im- 
portant to review these activities in the various Federal agencies as more fully 
described in appendix A. Our suggestions for achieving the needed coordination 
of Federal planning in this field are contained in the committee’s policy state- 

“nt 


NON MILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


It had been hoped this study could include a comprehensive survey of the status 

of nonmilitary defense planning in a number of States and cities, based on inter 
views in several locations. This was not possible. Fortunately, it was learned 
that the American Municipal Association was conducting such a survey of the 
status of civil defense in America’s largest cities. Although not all phases of 
nonmilitary defense were covered, this survey does cover many of these activities, 
and we incinde a summary of the findings of this excellent study. 
Inquiry at FCDA, and at the Council of State Governments, reveals no similar 
survey of State government activities in this field. It is hoped that some organ- 
ization will be able to make such a needed survey of State programs very soon, 
particularly since some States such as California, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Washington, and West Virginia are reported to have significant programs 
underway. Knowledge of these going programs would be very helpful to other 
states. 

The American Municipal Association has given major attention to the problems 
of nonmilitary defense—particularly the civil defense aspects of the program. 
In 1954 the association adopted a resolution on civil defense and disaster policy, 
containing recommendations under the headings: “General Policy Recommenda- 
tions”; Joint Responsibilities of Federal, State, and Local Governments”; and 
“Responsibilities of Local Governments.” The general policy recommendations 
closely parallel the recommendations in this report, and are not repeated here. 
The other significant recommendations are as follows: 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITIES OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Federal, State, county, and city civil defense organizations, especially by 
training and education, should bring home to units of government located in 
the support areas the full realization of the immensity of the problems that 
will befall them following dispersal or evacuation of a major target area. 

States must assume an even greater responsibility in coordinating and assist- 
ing development of civil defense plans and programs, especially in arrangements 
to be made between target and support areas. 

Cities, counties, and other iocal governmental agencies should fully cooperate 
in making such programs effective and in providing such aid as may be required 
within the limits of their resources. 5 

All levels of government, especially municipalities, should review their pres- 
ent legislation regarding civil defense and disaster preparedness in the light of 
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present-day requirements. Action should then be taken to make necessary enact- 
ments, amendments, revisions, or deletions of municipal ordinances. Existing 
State legislation should be reviewed by affiliates of the American Municipal 
Association and necessary legislative action sponsored to bring civil defense and 
disaster preparedness laws up to date. 

Federal and State programs for the expending of highway funds in target 
areas should be increased to allow for rapid voluntary dispersal of people if 
the community desires it. We feel that this program will allow people to live in 
or near a target city and still have a means of protection. This tremendous 
investment made in our cities need, therefore, not be abandoned nor would it be 
necessary to invest additional large sums in new facilities. 

State and Federal policies allowing for grants-in-aid for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment should be kept consistent with civil defense requirements 
for reduction of the richness of target areas. 

Further study of a shelter program is necessary by Federal, State, and local 
officials to provide shelter in reception areas, or in areas near target areas. In 
this latter case, we recommend that a program of blast- and radioactive-resistant 
shelter construction be considered for recommendation by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

All levels of government should review the fiscal problems involved not only 
in the preparation of defense but involved in operating an economy after a major 
attack. This means that not only will there have to be an appropriation of 
funds for target and support areas, but it also means that a financial policy 
must be evolved in case the major production and financial centers are destroyed. 

Federal and State Governments should give particular attention to the planning 
for and the providing of all possible financial and all other necessary assistance 
to support areas, without which they will be unable to meet the burdens placed 
on them. 

We recommend that the Federal Civil Defense Administration call a special 
meeting of representatives of States and local civil defense organizations to 
discuss specific applications of the terms of grants-in-aid for civil defense pur- 
poses. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL GOVERN MENTS 


Target cities should study methods of providing alternate water and power 
supplies for their own benefit. 

Cities must study the problem of zoning and construction codes to reduce their 
own vulnerability, particularly to fire and blast hazard. 

Civil defense and disaster preparedness ought to be included as a part of all 
municipal employees’ training and civil defense and disaster assignments be 
made so that they may be better equipped to carry out their responsibilities. 

Target cities wheré evacuation or dispersal is considered possible should 
develop and maintain close liaison with suburban and rural governmental units 
for mutual aid and cooperative surveys and agreements on welfare, medical, and 
evacuation problems. 

There is presented below the summary of the status of civil defense in Amer- 
ica’s largest cities taken from the survey report made by the American Municipal 
Association in November 1954, 

“Civil defense programs of the largest cities of the United States show a lack 
of uniformity likely to be surprising at first glance. Within the group of cities of 
over 400,000 population there appears to be a variety of interest and concern 
ranging from serious and intensive preparation to apparent indifference. Pre- 
dominantly, however, America’s metropolitan cities appear to take a serious 
view of the necessities of providing civilian defense for their communities. Re- 
flection suggests that there are a number of reasons, of greater or less validity, 
for lack of uniformity or even emphasis with respect to municipal provision for 
civil defense. Among these are: The strategic location of the individual cities ; 
the competition of other municipal programs for often inadequate financial re- 
sources; a difference in public attitudes toward eventualities for which the de 
fense is being erected; and differing measures of leadership and support fur- 
nished by State governments. 


1The Status of Civil Defense in America’s Largest Cities, report of a survey covering 
United States cities above 400,000 population. American Municipal Association, 1625 


H Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., and 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. November 
1954. 
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“With an evidently well-founded belief that the large cities of this country, 
as well aS many smaller communities, are making workmanlike civil defense 
preparation largely out of their own initiative and determination, the American 
Municipal Association undertook * * * (a) survey * * * (of the status of 

vil defense in these cities). It was concluded via questionnaires addressed to 
he 26 cities of the United States having in excess of 400,000 inhabitants. Replies 
reporting the data here persented were received, during late summer, 1954, from 
4 of these cities (all except Los Angeles and Pittsburgh. For 3 of the 2 dozen, 
mnly partial data were available. 

‘The inquiry sought to assess, in brief compass, the provision the cities have 
made for civil defense in terms of money and staff, and also the current status 

f their programs and activities in four broad areas: Coordination of program 
vith other governmental units in the metropolitan area; development of evacua- 
tion plans; establishment of control centers; and extent of shelter programs. 
Detailed tabulations and expositions of the replies from each city on the several 
points appear in the * * * report. There is here presented a summary * * * of 
the overall situation, according to the six phases of the inquiry. 


“CITY FINANCIAL PROVISIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


“Financial provisions for civil defense in 1954 budgets find 14 of 23 cities pro- 
viding gross civil defense appropriations between $100,000 and $500,000. Only 
New York and Chicago exceeded the half-million mark—with budgets of over 
&3,600,000 and $800,000, respectively. Seven cities this year budgeted under 
$100,000, with Boston and Minneapolis the largest cities in this group. Of the 
7, 4 budgeted under $50,000. 

“In 1953 expenditures for civil defense 2 cities topped the half-million mark, 
New York at over $2,500,000 and Detroit at just under $1,000,000. Hight cities, 
however, spent under $100,000 for civil defense in 1953. In this group the largest 
was Washington, and 1 city, Dallas, spent less than $10,000. 

“Greatest disparity is shown in the movement of interest in civil defense in 
ndividual cities when 1954 budgets for the activity are compared with 1953 ex- 
penditures. The predominant trend was upward. Modest increases of around 
10 percent were provided in Baltimore and Cleveland and somewhat above 20 
percent in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Newark, and Denver. Buffalo for 1953 pro- 
vided more than 30 percent more than in 1954, New York and Washington above 
10 percent more, and Seattle an increase of nearly 50 percent. Four cities made 
1954 appropriations about double the previous year level—Kansas City, Houston, 
Dallas, and San Antonio—while two others made even more dramatic increases. 
Cincinnati provided nearly $280,000 for 1954 as against under $13,000 in 1953, and 
Chicago over $800,000 as against $142,000. 

“While these varying increases were occurring between 1953 and 1954, San 
Francisco and Atlanta maintained about the same expenditure level and five 
cities made lesser provision for civil defense than in 1953. Minneapolis provided 
under 90 percent of the earlier sum, and St. Louis reduced civil defense by nearly 
30 percent on completion of its warning system. Reductions at Detroit and Bos- 
ton approximated 50 percent, and Indianapolis reduced to $25,000 its earlier 
$40,000 level of civil defense support. 

“The financial figures here compared include matching, operational, and con- 
tingent funds, as reported in the survey questionnaires, plus funds allocated to 
civil defense purposes by other city departments, often the salaries of personnel 
of such departments assigned to the civil defense organization to the extent re- 

orted and ascertainable. Details for each city appear in * * * (the report’). 
“PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


“Comparatively small numbers of people are regularly engaged in operation of 
civil defense activities of America’s large cities. The city of New York is an ex- 
ception, having on the regular staff of its civil defense organization 208 em- 
ployees, whose efforts are supplemented by 111 personnel regularly assigned to 
civil defense from other city departments. In contrast, the city of Chicago re- 
ports only 2 full-time and 1 part-time civil defense employees, plus 2 others as- 
signed from other departments. 

“Civil defense agencies are staffed by various combinations of full-time and 
part-time regular civil defense employees and ‘loaned’ personnel from other city 


*Ibid., pp. B-11B-—5. 
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agencies. Personnel on loan are a majority of the civil defense Staff only 
Newark, Indianapolis, and Denver. In only four other cities—Philadelphia. 1 
troit, San Francisco, and Houston—do they constitute a significant proportion of 
the total civil defense complement. Ten of the twenty-four cities for which pel 

nnel data is presented report no personnel supplied to civil defense on a regula 
basis from other city agencies; Baltimore. St. Louis, and Washington 
largest in that group. 

‘Taking full-time, part-time, and loaned personnel together, civil defense Staffs 

nge between 15 and 40 persons in cities between 600,000 and 1 million popula 
tion, exceptions being St. Louis with 10 and Boston with 13. Among cities }, 
tween 400,000 and 600,000, the prevalent pattern is for a civil defense staff 
less than 10 persons Houston and Buffalo. at the top of this sroup, have 20 to 25 
other exceptions are Seattle's regular staff of 14 and Newark’s 19, predominant) 
loaned personne] 


are the 


ri 


“Figures supplied on total number of volunteers enrolled in civil defense ac 
tivities also show considerable variation. Only the 8 largest cities have en 
rolled over 100,000 volunteers. Half the total of 24 cities have rosters numbering 
from 10,000 to 50,000 volunteers. Two cities, ( ‘leveland and Boston, have voluntee; 
corps between 85,000 and 95,000, while Washington has nearly 60,000 enrolled 
Six cities, of which Baltimore is the largest, report under 6,000 volunteers en 
rolled. The variations in volunteer enrollments reflect not only varying intensi 
ties of civil defense preparations as between cities. but also a differing viewpoint 
as to the desirable timing for seeking such enrollments with respect to the de- 
velopment of the city’s civil defense program as a whole. 

“A breakdown of CD volunteer rosters as among the principal services js 
attempted in the personne] tabulation * * * (included in this report.) Data 
presented are incomplete and not strictly comparable because they had to be 
derived from survey replies giving noncomparable groupings and in some cases 
developed from other data or documents supplied. 

“The city of New York is far ahead in the number of volunteers assignable to 
the police, medical and welfare services, but for the fire service Detroit shows 
nearly as many as New York’s 5,624, and for welfare 10.000 as against 14.819 
No figures broken down by separate services aire presented for Chicago, Philade| 
phia, Cleveland, Boston. Buffalo, New Orleans, Dallas, or San Antonio. 

“For the reporting cities of under 1 million (and over 400,000) population, 
Synoptic summaries for the Several specified services follow, based upon varying 
numbers of cities for which data are tabulated in each instance. Police volunteer 
enroliments of between 1,000 and 4,000 are reported by 7 of 14 cities ; 3 have under 
500. In the fire Service a range of 800 to 2,000 volunteers covers 6 of the 14 
cities, with 3 having under 200 and none over 2.000. In the 11 cities with figures 
on communications service, 3 show between 3.300 and 4,300 volunteers, one 9238 
and the remainder less than 350 persons. Larger figures are usually found for 
medical service volunteers, only 2 of 12 cities showing less than 1,000 and 2 
others over 10.000 each. Volunteers in the warden service top 4,500 in only 
~ Of 10 cities, and in only 1 is their number under 1,000. In the welfare service, 
the tabulated figures for 11 cities show wide diversity, ranging from 3,201 in 
Milwaukee to under 100 in 2 cities. Rescue service volunteer figures are listed 
for only 5 cities; 3 show 350 or fewer persons, San Francisco 1,634 and St. Louis 


s—w a 


“CD COORDINATION WITH st RROUNDING COMMIT NITIES 


“Relatively well-designed functional arrangements for mutual aid and cooper 
ation appear to have been perfected and capable of operation in half the 22 
cities reporting. These include the six largest cities reporting, plus Boston, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Denver. In addition, the civil-defense activities 
of Houston, Buffalo. Cincinnati, Dallas. and San Antonio are earried on by a 
combined city-county CD agency, and those of Atlanta by a metropolitan area 
agency. 

“Replies received from four cities are of such brevity as to afford little oppor- 
tunity to appraise the probable effectiveness of cooperative arrangements pre- 
sumably in effect. No coordinating arrangements have reportedly been effected 
to date in New Orleans, nor in Indianapolis, except as local authorities have been 
able to work out cooperative arrangements on their own initiative. The reply 
from the latter city describes mutual aid as the greatest drawback to civil 
defense in that area. 

“Cooperative arrangements effected involve interstate aspects at St. Louis, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Kansas City, and presumably also at New York and 
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Philadelphia, though the replies from those cities do not so indicate. Interna- 
onal cooperation is involved at Detroit, were a mutual-aid pact has been per- 
fected with the city of Windsor, Ontario, but not apparently at Buffalo. 
“Particularly active cooperative arrangements are reported * * * as to New 
York. Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Minneapolis, involving among other 
things some provision for regular meetings and interchange of information 
among civil-defense directors and key staff personnel of the central city and the 
surrounding governmental units. 
“An agreement in effect in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) Ohio permits each 
f its 58 municipalities to contract with the county for coordination of civil 
defense, paying a contribution based upon its population and assessed valuation. 
lnder this agreement Cleveland’s CD director is designated the county coordi- 
ator. 
“EVACUATION PLANS 


From replies received it appears that 5 of the 22 reporting cities may have 
easonably well-advanced evacuation plans under development. While others 
eport that they are studying, or developing, plans for mass evacuation, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Houston, and Minneapolis give evidence of sub- 
stantial progress along these lines under the current conception of the problem. 
Philadelphia’s active committee of city officials and members of the transporta- 
tion industry is reported working toward a workable plan which can be subjected 
o token test in November 1954. In Detroit a committee representing primarily 
affected city departments was reported at work on the final draft of a workable 
pla Milwaukee CD officials report completion of a preliminary traffic plan for 

heeled evacuation of the city, with planning for other phases, including enabling 
rislation, well advanced. Houston held an evacuation drill in June 1954, mov- 
vehicles only from a downtown 550 square block area ; final plans being drawn 
an evacuation committee were to have been completed prior to publication of 
is report. Minneapolis, also, is reported developing a bineprint for evacua- 
mm, With the traffic control plan the first completed phase. 

Replies from a number of the cities * * * stress the necessity of adequate 
arhing to make evacuation feasible. Chicago, with a well advanced plan for 
inning out of population, calls preattack dispersal of the bulk of remaining 
esidents a logistical operation requiring sufficient advance warning to make it 
possible. Detroit CD officials hold that their plan cannot be put into effect until 
\ir Forees can assure a longer period of warning against attack Replies from 
our other cities also stress the need for ample advance warning saltimore, 
leveloping plans, expects not to make them public until probable warning time 

ll be sufficient ; New Orleans, with a study of possibilities underway, indicates 
hat plans cannot be implemented until FCDA and the Air Defense Command 
an guarantee more advance warning time: Newark, with apparently no plans, 
considers evacuation impractical until such time as the Air Raid Warning Service 
can give a minimum of 6 hours advance notice of impending attack; and Denver 


s basing formative evacuation plans upon an assumed warning time of 2 hours. 


“CONTROL CENTERS 


‘All but 3 of the 21 reporting cities have permanently established control 
enters; Minneapolis and Atlanta have control centers in temporary locations 
nd Cincinnati has preliminary plans for a main control center underway. A 
iumber of the cities report having alternate control centers established, includ- 
ing Chicago and Boston, while several have a number of zone or district-control 
enters, as in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Atlanta. New York has a control center in each of its 5 boroughs, with 23 district 
control headquarters throughout the city. 

“There are two developments of interest at the present time with respect to con- 
trol centers. One is the frequency with which cities are looking for new control 
center locations farther out and the other is the thought and action being given 
to mobile control centers. * * * 

“St. Louis is seeking alternate control center sites farther out, as are New 
Orleans and Indianapolis. Milwaukee, with a completely equipped main control 
center in the far northwest part of the city, is building another in the southwest 
end of the city. Boston with its main control center 4144 miles from downtown, 
has built another 8 miles away and is completing another 5 miles out. Houston 
is using a control center 614 miles from the presumed target area and meanwhile 
planning for another 15 or more miles distant. 
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“Mobile control centers are already available in 3 reporting cities and are con 
templated in 2 others. Kansas City reports a secondary mobile control center 
capable of providing the same service as the primary control center if it is knocked 
out. Milwaukee has vehicles containing communications equipment and house 
trailers with administrative equipment and supplies, which have been organized 
into two dispersed units which may serve as mobile control centers or as zone 
control centers wherever needed. Newark has a mobile radio transmitting unit 
which can be used as an alternate control center. At the time of these reports, 
Chieago had a mobile control unit in process of procurement and Cleveland was 
contemplating the purchase of five vehicles, school-bus size, to be used for mobile 
control centers. 

“SHELTER PROGRAMS 


“Shelter programs reported in replies from 21 cities are universally restricted 
to surveying and marking existing buildings and underground facilities, such as 
subways, suitable for emergency shelter. No programs for the construction of 
public shelter facilities were reported. 

“In a number of cities shelter programs are completed ; others are but partially 
completed or only getting underway. Among the latter groups of cities are Phila- 
delphia, with 60 percent of located space designated ; Washington, with shelter a 
current-year project; Houston, now marking shelters after a completed survey ; 
New Orleans, where shelter is ‘one of our most critical problems’; Cincinnati, 
which has signs on hand and a shelter program underway ; Newark, where down- 
town shelters have been designated and the program is gradually expanding to 
other areas; Dallas, whose shelter program is in process; Indianapolis, where 
surveys have been completed but few shelters designated; and Denver, where 
public buildings and some 100 others have been surveyed but require marking. 

“Several reporting cities have cited figures on the number and capacity of 
shelters designated. New York has designated 1,299 shelters with a total capacity 
of 476,036; Boston 350 for 391,200; Minneapolis 12 for 15,000. Philadelphia has 
designated subway concourses as shelter for 200,000 persons; Detroit reports 50 
and Baltimore 40 public-shelter locations designated, with capacity figures not 
indicated. Only Kansas City reports having no shelter program. 

“Among the replies of 21 cities * * * there are 6 where references is made to 
the doubtful or diminishing value of shelter programs under the new concept of 
evacuation. Civil defense officials expressing the thought are those of Chicago, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Houston, Minneapolis, and Atlanta. Typical is Milwau- 
kee’s comment that ‘Our shelter program, while not neglected, has been given a 
minor role since the acceptance of evacuation as the primary means of defense.’ ” 


INDUSTRIAL NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


It has been indicated that the big jobs of keeping our economy going under con- 
ditions of an atomic attack will fall on the Federal Government, and on private 
industry. Where does industry stand in its readiness to meet this responsibility ¢ * 


Nonmilitary defense planning by industrial groups 


Responding to encouragement by the Departments of Commerce, Interior, and 
Agriculture, several industries have appointed task forces or committees on in- 
dustrial defense. These have met with interested Government department officials 
to learn something of the problems and then have proceeded to develop.their own 
plans and programs. Of the 6 reviewed in the appendix, section B, 1, the National 
Petroleum Council, reports to the Department of the Interior, and 4 report to the 
Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of Commerce. 
This is merely for coordination of the programs and the industries have full 
freedom to develop their own individual programs. 

In connection with the industrywide approach, the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration of the Department of Commerce reports that the industrial 
defense program has been presented to 41 industry advisory committees or indus- 
try conferences. Twenty-four task forces have been formed to investigate specific 
industrial defense problems. Eight of these task forces have already completed 
their assignments. Some 70 additional task forces are presently contemplated. 
The industry divisions have reported that to date 73 industries have reported 
serious concentration problems. The solution to many of these problems is being 


®In the appendix, sec. B, we have summarized a few representative programs developed 
by industrial groups and a few specific company plans. 
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undertaken as a corollary activity of various of the standing task forees such as 
steel, aluminum, and chemical. 

This approach has been largely concentrated in those industries most important 
to the national defense. The task force of the iron and steel industry has pro- 
duced a comprehensive industrial defense manual for the steel industry published 
on September 9, 1954, and made available not only to the steel industry but to 
other interested industries as well. The chemical task force produced an Emer- 
gency and Disaster Planning Manual for chemical and allied industries. This 
manual was published in November 1953 and has already required a second print- 
ing. It is being widely read by industries other than chemical. The rubber in- 
dustry committee prepared a series of 3 circular letters entitled “Planning for 
Continuing Industrial Production of Essentials After Enemy Bombing of Produc- 
ing Factories” and reports that 1 positive action resuiting from the letters was a 
request for 1,000 copies of the chemical manual by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association for circulation to the rubber industry. The task force of the sensitized 
film industry produced an excellent industrial survey of the defense problems of 
that industry including a comprehensive analysis of concentration problems and 
recommendations for their alleviation. The aluminum industry has recently ap- 
pointed a task force composed of representatives of the principal producers of 
aluminum in the country and they are currently engaged in a continuity of 
production suryey including consideration of problems of concentration. 


Individual company nonmilitary defense plans 


Although quite a number of individual companies have begun to develop some 
aspects of industrial defense plans, stimulated by their industrial groups and by 
Government agencies, only a few of them have given major attention to the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive nonmilitary defense program.* 

The Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce reports that the program has been specifically discussed with 313 com- 
panies urging them to prepare individual company plans. (This is in addition 
to 5,000 independent telephone companies which have been approached through 
general overall efforts of the communications industry and the BDSA Communi- 
cations Equipment Division.) BDSA reports that of the 313 companies ap- 
proached, 190 companies presently have individual company plans under con- 
sideration or in preparation. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce nonmilitary defense planning activity 


Before leaving this brief summary of the status of industrial nonmilitary de- 
fense planning activities, some reference should be made to the constructive role 
played by the United States Chamber of Commerce in promoting such activities. 
The chamber has taken two important steps in pushing this activity by indus- 
try. On June 15, 1954, it convened a Businessmen’s Conference on Industrial 
Defense in the Atomic Age in Washington. Some 250 to 300 of the Nation’s 
industrial leaders attended, joined by Government officials and other interested. 
They heard in this field from Director Arthur 8. Flemming and Gen. Willard 
Paul of ODM, Assistant Secretary Quarles of the Department of Defense, Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson of the FCDA, Charles Honeywell, Administrator of 
BDSA in Commerce, as well as from John Redmond of the Koppers Co. and Gen. 
Otto Nelson, director of Project East River. They participated in significant 
discussions and saw the technicolor film of the H-bomb test. The United States 
chamber has also issued an important statement of national policy with respect 
to national defense. 


NON MILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING BY COMMUNITY GROUPS 


Here again, unfortunately, there has been no opportunity to visit communi- 
ties where voluntary groups and organizations may have been participating in 
these nonmilitary defense planning activities. It is understood that in certain 
cities such as Seattle, San Francisco, Dayton, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and Boston 
certain nongovernmental groups have spearheaded parts of the program. Thus, 
in Seattle an industrial group originated the industrial dispersion plan which 
became a model for national policy, and the San Francisco Bay Area Council, 
representing various civic groups, cooperated with the NSRB and the Stanford 
Research Institute in one of the first comprehensive metropolitan area nonmilitary 
defense planning surveys. 


ae present status of planning in four companies is briefly reviewed in the appendix, 
sec, B, 

_° National, Chamber's. Policies on, National Defense, United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Washington, 1954. 
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The following excerpts from the introduction to the San Francisco study, en- 
titled “Community Plan for Industrial Survival” (Dec. 31, 1952), suggest the 
nature of the cooperation of local community groups in this important nonmili- 
tary defense planning effort. 

“In September 1952, the San Francisco Bay Area Council formed the bay area 
committee on postattack industrial rehabilitation, which, with other participants, 
directly involved over 100 individuals. This number included representatives 
of industry, labor unions, utilities, civic organizations, local, State and Federal] 
agencies, and other groups concerned with essential industries. * * * 

“The committee created 4 working subcommittees of 15 to 20 members each, 
which studied the four problem areas emphasized in this report: (1) physical 
rehabilitation (of facilities), (2) production continuity, (3) manpower, and (4) 
priorities and legislation.” 

This joint effort typifies American civic and community responsibility at work. 


PARTICIPATION BY INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS 


Specfic data are not available to reveal the extent to which individual citizens 
are participating by helping in planning activities, enrolling in civil-defense activ- 
ities and studying and discussing the problems and issues. In general, while 
some of our people are making their contributions to these « ograms, most citi- 
zens do not appreciate the seriousness of the problem and have not volunteered 
their services. Several hundred private citizens have been willing to take tem- 
porary planning assignments in ODM, BDSA, FCDA, and other Federal agen- 
cies, and in State and city planning activities. Other hundreds in industry have 
been participating in plans for industrial continuity. And, as reported by FCDA 

ppendix, sec. A) some 362,000 were enrolled in the Ground Observer Corps on 
June 30, 1954 (one-third of those needed), and a total of 4,600,000 are reported as 
enrolled in some civil-defense activity or training program (again only one-third 
of those needed). Probably the 4,600,000 figure is inflated since it includes group 

signments of employees of many public and private agencies and organizations 
providing basic public services. There is thus a tremendous task of arousing 
publie understanding of and support for these nonmilitary defense programs if 
they are to become a reality. 








MAJOR WEAKNESSES IN THE PRESENT NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANS AND PROGRAMS 





Even in this preliminary review, we can observe that of the five major tasks 
of nonmilitary defense, the one of primary importance—reduction of target vul- 
nerability—bas scarcely been touched. If we are to have a worthwhile non- 
military defense, we must disperse our key industrial facilities and urban 
population concentrations much more effectively and much more rapidly. Money 
and effort concentrated here will pay the biggest dividends, in insurance of 
economic survival and in long-run benefits in case we avoid a war. This is a 
job on which industry and the Federal Government must combine their efforts. 

With respect to provision of emergency services in time of attack, Federal 
civil defense plans need strengthening and coordination with other agencies’ 
responsibilities—perhaps chiefly they require more money and staff. At the 
State and local levels the emergency civil defense activities are weak and poorly 
supported in most areas, even poorly understood. There are exceptions in some 
States and some cities, but by and large we do not have effective civil defense 
plans or publie support for these activities. Perhaps the biggest job here is to 
make the people understand the urgent need for these activities and to per- 
suade Congress and the other legislative bodies, State and local, of the need 
for adequate financial support of emergency civil defense programs. 

Those aspects of planning for economic and financial stability which are 
largely the Federal Government's responsibility—price, wage, rent, and ration- 
ing controls and standby measures as well as plans for income maintenance 
and property damage reimbursement—are presently being neglected in a wave 
of economy which has decimated the planning staffs of ODM and related agen- 
cies. The Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury have done some limited 
planning and preparation for meeting emergency currency and bank credit 
requirements and have some studies of fiseal requirements underway. Among 
the major gaps are the lack of planning for income maintenance and property 
damage reimbursement as well as plans for underwriting our great insurance 
and other financing institutions. These aspects of providing for financial sta- 
bility, have scarcely been touched. Among the most important and most complex 
of the planning problems, they have been given little attention either by Govern- 
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ment or by private groups and, so far as can be learned, no organized program 
is even under study in this area. 

We are making a good beginning in plans for continuity of industrial produc- 
tion. The Departments of Commerce, Defense, Interior, and Agriculture have 
been stimultaing such planning among their constituent industries, and in addi- 
tion several industrial associations and individual manufacturing, utility, and 
financial companies have been developing their own plans for continuity of 
production under attack conditions.® Despite these good beginnings, the great 
bulk of American industry is not fully aware of the urgency of the problem 
and many industries not only have no present plans—they do not propose to 
develop them unless they are jarred loose from their present complacency and 
their belief that it is somebody’s else’s job and not theirs. 

Again, with respect to continuity of Government functions, the Federal Gov- 
ernment plans are fairly well underway for executive agencies, but there is 
very little such planning on the part of most State and local governments. If 
sudden disaster should hit some of our large cities, chaotic conditions would 
prevail because plans for lines of personnel succession, safety of essential rec- 
ords, ete., have not been properly developed. This is one of the major gaps in 
nonmilitary defense planning. Moreover, one of the greatest weaknesses is 
that no provisions have been made for the continuity of the essential legislative 
and judicial functions; at any level of government, Federal, State, or local. 

The score is not a good one. Two of the five major tasks almost untouched 
(reduction of target vulnerability and provision of economic and financial sta- 
bility), two which require cooperation of Federal, State, and local governments 
and community groups (civil defense and continuity of government) limping 
somewhat on the Federal level and still to weak to walk at the State and 
local levels. AS for the fifth task (continuity of industry) some Government 
departments and some industries are doing good pioneering work, but part of 
the Government job goes undone and most of industry has not taken the problem 
seriously. 

There are three major needs if we are to have a nonmilitary defense program 
worthy of the name: 

1. There must be a central planning agency in the Federal Government—a 
GHQ of all nonmilitary planning and programs with adequate authority, funds, 
and staff to do the job. It cannot be done by an improvised or by-guess-and-by- 
gosh method. The program must be well prepared and coordinated in advance 
of an attack or there can be no program. This time there will be no buildup 
period. Either we are ready or we are goners. 

2. There must be provision of adequate funds and competent staff to do the 
planning jobs by the Federal Government, by industry, and by State and local 
governments. The heaviest burden must be met through congressional appro- 
priations and through industrial expenditures in line with approved national 
security programs, 

3. There must be an awakening of the public to an understanding of the urgency 
of the problem and of their responsibilities in the program, as individuals, as 
business managers or workers, as legislators, and as members of civic groups. 

The weaknesses noted in this review of the status of nonmilitary defense 
planning form the background for the recommendations in the committee policy 
statement at the beginning of this report. We hope that these suggestions will 
help to strengthen this essential phase of our national security program. 


®° See appendix, secs. A and B. 
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Exuieir 13 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(A nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, established in 1934, devoted to planning 
by Americans in agriculture, busines, labor, and the professions) 


APPENDIX TO THE TASKS OF NONMILITARY DEFENSE AND THE 
PRESENT STATUS OF PLANNING 


(By William H. Stead) 


Section A. THE PRESENT STaTus oF NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING IN 
CERTAIN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


In chapter IV * some of the problems besetting nonmilitary defense planning 
in the Federal Government were suggested. Despite the difficulties, some sig- 
nificant planning activities are underway in a number of agencies and depart- 
ments. 

The program in nine major departments and agencies is summarized here. It 
has not been feasible to present the current picture of planning activities in al} 
Federal agencies that have a significant role to play in nonmilitary defense. 
Several other Federal agencies such as the Treasury and Justice Departments, 
HHFA, Defense Transportation Administration, Bureau of Public Roads, GSA 
and Small Business Administration have nonmilitary defense programs under- 
way. However, it is believed the activities of the following nine major agencies 
are the most significant and will serve to picture the present status of Federal 
planning in this field. 


1. THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Insofar as there is a general planning agency for nonmilitary defense, it is 
the ODM. Unfortunately, this agency does not have authority over the FCDA or 
the nonmilitary defense activities of the Defense Department and its relation- 
ship to the other departments and agencies is not clearly defined or thoroughly 
understood by many of those agencies. (See ch. IV and the committee’s 
policy statement.) Moreover, as we have noted, the recent budget cuts as of 
July 1, 1954, have left the ODM so short of funds and staff that it cannot effec- 
tively carry out the many functions it inherited from the NSRB, the old ODM, 
ESA, DPA, and other agencies. The new budget for fiscal 1956, just submitted, 
offers no improvement in this respect, since ODM is cut from a total of 265 
employees (including clerks, stenographers, and messengers) to 260. 

Efforts are being made to realine responsibilities betwen ODM divisions and 
to farm out as many of the planning and operating assignments to other agencies 
and departments as possible. Even then it has been necessary to discontinue 
some of the units of the Division of Nonmilitary Defense, and at least 2 of the 
6 major divisions of the ODM (Manpower and Stabilization) are trying to oper- 
ate with total staffs consisting of the director, assistant director, and 1 or 2 
staff members. Other divisions have a more adequate total personnel, but a 
shortage of professional staff. 

As of August 1954, the ODM organization consisted of seven major divisions. 
On February 1, 1955, some six major divisions were functioning but were known 
as areas, each in charge of an assistant director. Each of the divisions and staff 
sections represents a vital part of nonmilitary defense planning, yet the skeleton 
force is hardly able even to coordinate the work of cooperating agencies, to say 
nothing of providing the leadership in each area. Despite this situation, the 
ODM has real accomplishments to its credit and is struggling to give some direc- 
tion to the program, under almost impossible handicaps. The status of the most 
significant of these activities is very briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 


2 William H. Stead, The Tasks of Nonmilitary Defense and the Present Status of Planning 
and a statement on national policy by the NPA special committee on nonmilitary defense 
planning, A Program for the Nonmilitary Defense of the United States, W ashingt oy 
National Planning Association, to be published as a Planning Pamphlet, spring 1955, $1.5 
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(a) Division (or area) of plans and readiness ’ aan 

This division was designed as the coordinating agency for ee 
defense planning of other Federal agencies as je ae Saving certain ¢ 
planning assignments ; the division has five responsibilities : 

Plans coordination : cs : 
Development of wartime organization for nonmilitary defense 
Wargaming 

Damage analysis 

Continuity of Government functions 

The first three vital functions are in an early stage of development and only 
3 or 4 staff people are available at this time to work on these problems. Other 
activities of this division include: ' . : 

(1) Preliminary determination of excessive concentrations. sased upon the 
records of the Industry Evaluation Board (Department of Commerce ) and of 
the latest Survey of Manufactures (1952) available for tabulation, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has identified over 130 vital products with productive 
capacity which is excessively concentrated (over 50 percent) in likely target 
areas. s . J 

The development of protective plans for key industries was a function of the 
Facilities Protection Board which also was established in 1951. Like the IEB, 
the FPB has accomplished only a portion of its assignment. Much of its former 
responsibility now rests with ODM. a 

(2) Development of an attack damage reporting program.—Through an inter- 
agency committee (the Industrial Defense Committee) each of the delegate 
agencies made a report as to their informational needs from such a reporting 
system. These reports were studied and formed part of the basis for the design 
of the reporting system, and, in turn, the delegation for areas of responsibility. 
Arrangements have been made to locate precisely over 20,000 plants on the grid 
maps of likely target areas. This information is being placed on the tapes 
feeding high-speed electronic-computing machines and will enable almost instan- 
taneous translation of the effect of damage assessment reports. Although the 
data being used and the specific plans are classified, it is an unclassified fact 
that this project is one of the most significant under the auspices of the ODM. 

Various data of significance are being put together by census tract locations: 
location and nature of manufacturing, transportation, power, and similar facili- 
ties, as well as population concentration data, etc. Enough trial runs of data 
on “UNIVAC” have been made to make it clear that we are developing an 
extremely valuable tool, not only for estimating and reporting bomb damage 
and casualties, but for important preplanning activities. These include studies 
of practical evacuation procedures, provisions for food, drug, and medical re- 
quirements, estimates of material and equipment requirements, ete. This tool 
should be very helpful in trying to measure the actual magnitude of the threat 
to our economy and our people, and in pointing toward some of the preparatory 
actions which can be taken. 

This project originated in the Division of Production, but with the recent 
reorganization has been shifted to the Plans and Readiness Area. Here again, 
an extremely smail staff (1 man and 1 to be added) is doing fine work by work- 
ing till midnight on an average day. 

(3) Plans for continuity of Government.—Considerable attention has been 
devoted to the problem of assuring continuity of the organization and essential 
functions of executive agencies of Government at the Federal level in the event 
of an enemy attack on Washington, D. C. Details of the planning in this area, 
which also got underway several years ago, are highly classified but it is under- 
stood that fairly comprehensive plans have been developed and partially tested. 
Some aspects of this program have been discussed in the committee policy state- 
ment. Unfortunately, the plans to date have not included the Congress or the 
judiciary. 

The plans for continuity in some of the Federal agencies are touched on under 
the discussion of their nonmilitary defense activities which follows: 

(4) Present status of work on the analysis of urban vulnerability.—The con- 
centration of industry and people in a relatively small number of urban areas in 
the United States creates a major problem in terms of preattack planning. 
Responsibility for the work in this area did center in the Assistant Director of 
ODM for Plans and Readiness where planning activities were a continuation of 
those which were instituted by the National Security Resources Board after the 
outbreak of the war in Korea. July budget cuts eliminated this activity. 
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(b) Division or area of production 


With the necessary cutback of the staff of the Division of Plans and Readiness 
responsibility for the Industrial Defense Committee was shifted to this division. 
The area includes: 

(1) Planning for postattack industrial rehabilitation.—The Federal Govern- 
ment’s first broad-gage attempt to formulate plans for the rehabilitation of 
industry after an enemy attack was instituted late in 1951 under the direction 
of the National Security Resources Board. Initially, the Board was concerned 
with planning for the rehabilitation of industry as such, but it become apparent 
that the effectiveness of such plans would be contingent upon (a) the adequacy 
of preattack measures to protect vital facilities and to minimize damage in the 
event of an attack, and (b) the adequacy of civil-defense plans that would be 
in effect during the immediate postattack emergency period. It also became 
obvious that the rehabilitation of industry after an enemy attack would, in 
effect, require the restoration of our entire economy to its maximum possible level 
under such conditions. Thus, the initial approach, postattack industrial rehabili- 
tation, was shifted to encompass planning of nonmilitary defense for all major 
segments of the economy, integrating the postattack rehabilitation plans, and 
the preattack and emergency-period plans as well. 

A central task force was established, under the chairmanship of the NSRB, to 
provide central policy guidance to the special task forces created to deal with 
specific aspects of the problem. Special task forces were established in a num- 
ber of major problem areas, composed of representatives of Federal agencies 
having direct responsibilities in the various fields. These task forces dealt with 
transportation, banking and credit, electric power, communications, housing and 
community facilities, income maintenance, and labor supply. 

Under the ODM the central task force became the Industrial Defense Commit- 
tee, reporting to the Assistant Director for Nonmilitary Defense until Septem- 
ber 1954; now reporting to the Assistant Director for Production, The member- 
ship of this potentially important interagency coordinating committee is as fol- 
lows: Chairman, ODM; Members: Department of Defense, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Small Business Administration, Federal Reserve Board, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Department of the Interior, De- 
partment of Labor, General Services Administration, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Unfortunately the committee has not met since August 1954. 
This could be the chief piece of machinery for pulling together the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s nonmilitary defense plans. 

The activity of developing specific industrial plans to assure the continuity of 
vital production in the event of massive attack damage through the medium of 
industrial task groups has been accelerated through the work of the delegate 
agencies, primarily the BDSA of the Dpartment of Commerce, although includ- 
ing some important activities of Defense, Interior, and Agriculture. 

(2) Planning for industrial dispersion.—Recognizing that dense concentrations 
of industrial plants are inviting targets for the enemy and that plants separated 
in space would better survive an atomic attack, the Federal Government (NSRB), 
in August 1951, established the national industrial dispersion policy. This policy 
provided that, “To the greatest extent practicable, certificates of necessity, alloca- 
tions of critical materials for construction purposes, and emergency loans grow- 
ing out of defense production will be confined to facilities which meet satisfac- 
tory standards of dispersal; primary consideration of dispersal factors will be 
given in locating facilities built by the Federal Government; defense contracts 
will be awarded, and planning under Department of Defense production alloca- 
tion programs will be conducted in such a manner as to make maximum use of 
facilities located in dispersed sites.” Dispersal standards are being reworked 
in the light of recent data on the effects of thermonuclear explosions. 

Dispersion surveys: Local dispersion committees have now been organized in 
92 communities to make surveys and to develop maps to be used for locating 
new facilities identifying target zones. These include most of our large metro- 
politan areas. 

(3) Production equipment and facility inventory.—Iin event of massive attack 
it will be necessary to carry out rapid production transfers from damaged to 
undamaged facilities and to rehabilitate quickly the damaged defense produc- 
tion facilities. To reduce the time span it is essential to have information con- 
cerning the location of alternate facilities and production equipment. Investiga- 
tion by ODM of the Livonia fire indicated that machine tools were the most im- 
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portant bottleneck preventing rapid rehabilitation. Studies have been initiated, 
largely through the Defense Department, as to the feasibility of obtaining a 
national inventory of production equipment in privately owned facilities. The 
Small Business Administration is also gathering data from small facilities on a 
voluntary basis and upon the request of ODM is to conduct an investigation of a 
single city to determine how much production could be transferred to the small 
plants in the area if the major industrial defense facilities located in the city 
were destroyed. More emphasis is now being given to the need for adequate 
stockpiles of equipment and facilities to meet an all-out attack. 

(4) Plans for maintaining the industrial production base.—It was recently 
reported that ODM had written at least 16 tentative versions and a half dozen 
official drafts of a program to keep the costly machines of war in shape to roll 
again, once they have been stopped. As of August 25, 1954, Arthur 8S. Flemming, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, signed an order which outlined to Federal 
agencies the principal guidelines for maintaining that part of the mobilization 
base necessary for the production of military end items. 

Che order fixed responsibility on the Department of Defense to select its mobili- 

tion base from those facilities which produce critically important military 
tems. Initial maintenance will start with items on the Department of Defense 
preferential planning list. The Atomic Energy Commission and the Maritime 
Administration will determine, in cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the mobilization facilities in their areas selected for maintenance. 

All end items and components considered to be an essential part of the mobiliza- 
tion base of the 3 agencies must meet 1 or more of the following criteria: 


(a) Items requiring a long lead time or long manufacturing cycle; 

(b) Items currently not in production or which are required in quantities 
far in excess of peacetime production ; 

(ec) Items requiring the conversion of an industry or a number of plants 
within an industry ; 

(d) Items requiring materials or manufacturing processes essentially dif- 
ferent from those in current use; 

(e) Items for which industry does not have production experience. 


Noting that the facilities selected should be maintained to the fullest extent 
possible, the order indicates that current procurement should be considered as 
only one method of supporting them. The order emphasizes that procurement 
agencies should integrate their current purchase programs with their industrial 
mobilization plans by utilizing suppliers essential for mobilization. The order is 
also directed to the maintenance of that part of the mobilization base represented 
by Government-owned facilities and production equipment. It provides that 
when such facilities are closed down they shall be placed in a standby status 
and adequately maintained. 

The order also spells out the steps to be taken by the procurement agencies 
when current contracts with private firms using Government-owned tools are 
completed. One step calls for arrangements with management wherever possible 
for the retention of a group of key managers, engineers, and skilled workers who 
are familiar with items to be produced. Another directs the procuring agencies 
to determine the gaps in Government-owned packages of production equipment 
and, within the limit of funds available, to produce the missing equipment, giv- 
ing priority to the long lead time tools or those not used in general manufactur- 
ing. There is no change in the policy, issued October 1953, of storing and main- 
taining Government-owned tools at or near the plants which will operate them 
in the event of an emergency. 

To provide the necessary coordination in the execution of the various agency 
maintenance programs, the order provides for a Defense Facilities Maintenance 
Board placing it under the chairmanship of ODM. It will be responsible for 
recommending to the defense mobilizer any additional policies and any addi- 
tional methods and procedures beyond the authorities of the procuring agencies 
for assuring the maintenance of both Government and privately owned facilities 
essential to the mobilization base. The Board will be composed of representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense and each of the three military services, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Atomic Energy Commission. It is not clear 
as yet how this plan will be implemented, although something of the Defense 
Department’s activity in this area is summarized in the section on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, page 26. 

Financial Functions in the Production Area (or Division). This Division is 
now responsible for the programs of financial incentives to develop and maintain 
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the necessary production for defense purpose, previously handled by the separate 
Division of Financial Policy. If the program described in the ODM order of 
August 25 is developed, this Division will have to plan the financial aspects. 

There have been three chief financial tasks of this Division to date: 

(5) Defense plant expansion.—This program, started under NSRB and con- 
tinued by DPA and now ODM, provided the incentive of rapid tax amortization 
and Government defense loans to encourage needed new production facilities. 
Defense plant expansion is in its declining phase. Completion will keep con- 
stuction volume high for many months, but the flood of ODM certificates for 5-year 
tax writeoffs has abated. 

Of 240 industries which ODM deemed essential and for which expansion goals 
were fixed, 150 have been subscribed up to what ODM considers the needed capac- 
ity for full mobilization. These include many industries which were bottle- 
necks in World War II, i. e., machine tools, bearings, condensers, sulfuric acid, 
rubber, and railroad equipment. Ninety goals are unfulfilled, however. These 
goals are now being reviewed. 

Close to $30 billion worth of plant and equipment has been built or scheduled 
with the help of the accelerated tax amortization program which permits a com- 
pany to write off in 5 years, in depreciation for Federal tax purposes, a portion 
of the cost of a defense expansion. Roughly $25 billion was scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of 1954; however, completions have been running about $3 
billion behind expectations. 

(6) Dispersion of new defense facilities.—Utilization of the incentive of the 
rapid tax amortizations privilege to assure that new defense facilities will be 
located in accordance with national industrial dispersion policy (10 miles or 
more from a likely target zone under existing standards, which are now being 
reviewed and revised) was continued. 

During the past year, 86 percent of the new plants costing a million dollars 
or more, for which the ODM granted accelerated tax amortization, were located 
on dispersal sites (under old standards). 

Central policy responsibility for this program lies in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization; actual administration is in the Business and Defense Services 
Administration in the Department of Commerce. 

(7) Tax writeoff for protective construction.—The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion on March 12, 1954, extended to defense-supporting plants in all of the 193 
target areas designed by the Feaeral Civil Defense Administration, the Gov- 
ernment’s offer of 100 percent accelerated tax amortization on funds spent for 
protective construction. Up to then, only plants in the 70 critical target areas, 
designated by the FCDA, had been eligible for the fast tax writeoff. In extend- 
ing the area of coverage, the ODM eliminated the requirement that at least 
$25,000 must be spent on protective construction before it becomes eligible for 

apid amortization. Protective construction is described in the order as “that 

extraordinary construction, above and below ground, designed to resist weapons 
effects, including structural strengthening of buildings, installation of damage- 
resistant materials, compartmentation, special shelters for personnel and equip- 
ment, and protection for plant services and utility system.” The Federal Civil 
Defense Administration is responsible for establishing technical standards for 
protective construction. 

To be eligible for the 100 percent fast tax writeoff, a facility must produce a 
material or service for which ODM has established an expansion goal, whether 
or not the goal has been filled. The date of construction of the facility is not a 
governing factor. The offer extends primarily to facilities located in the target 
areas. This restriction, however, does not preclude consideration of facilities 
located outside of target areas which are of such high criticality as to constitute 
special targets or facilities in close proximity to such special targets. 


(c) Division or area of materials 


Specifically, this Division is responsible for a number of functions: 

(1) It is responsible for developing comprehensive stockpiling-expansion-con- 
trols programs for important strategic materials. The major elements in this 
job are: (a) Review of partial and full mobilization needs for individual mate- 
rials, (b) comparison of these needs with available supply, (c) analysis of the 
probable results that may be expected from the use of alternative devices for 
overcoming deficiencies, and (@) recommending programs and the time schedules 
for achieving supply objectives. The recommended programs may consist of the 
expansion of supply, both foreign and domestic, stockpiling control of current 
uses and the development of substitute materials. 
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Some 325 materials have been identified as strategic. In varying degree many 
of these have to be periodically reviewed. 

(2) With the adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 3, ODM is now responsible 
for the actual direction of the national stockpile program. The Assistant Direc- 
tor for Materials has the principal responsibility within ODM for (a) the 
determination as to what materials are strategic and critical, (b) authoritative 
recommendations as to the qualities and quantities of materials to be stockpiled, 
(e) the direction of the Administrator of General Services with regard to the 
purchase, Storage, security, maintenance, refining, processing, rotation, and dis- 
posal of stockpile materials, and (d) the approval of locations for the storage 
of stockpile materials. With the increasing emphasis on the need for equipment 
and production facilities to meet an atack situation, this planning task increas- 
ngly involves the Division of Production as well. 

As has been indicated, 325 materials have been identified as strategic, of which 
76 are being stockpiled currently. The stockpile of a number of materials is 
short of completion. Total funds authorized for stockpile procurement are over 
$7 billion. Materials on hand in the stockpile are valued at over $4 billion. 
Another $1.4 billion are on order. 

(3) The Assistant Director for Materials is responsible for recommending 
expansion programs for individual materials as provided for in the Defense 
Production Act, as amended. In carrying out these expansion programs, a wide 
range of incentive techniques are authorized. These include direct loans, guar- 
anteed loans, advances, guaranteed floor-price contracts, spot purchases, open- 
end purchase guaranties, exploration grants, research contracts, and others. 

Expansion goals have been established for 125 materials. Review of the goals 
for a large number of these materials is urgently needed. In some cases it is 
doubtful that established goals can be reached within a reasonable period of 
time, and if they are not, valid recommendations must be developed for the use 
of other incentives. 

(4) The Assistant Director for Materials has the responsibility for following, 
in terms of individual materials, the actions of operating agencies administer- 
ing current controls. In performing this function it is necessary for him to work 
in close cooperation with the Assistant Director for Production in developing 
action reeommendations for the Director. 

\t the present time 19 materials are under various forms of direct control, 8 
are under allocations or scheduling, 14 are under melt-sheet scheduling, 9 are 
covered by use limitations, and for 16 there are inventory controls. During 1954 
the trend toward decontrol was continued, and 6 or 8 of the materials were com- 
pletely freed from control during the year. The Assistant Director for Materials 
is concerned with review of the supply-demand situation of the individual ma- 
terials under control and the development of recommendations best designed to 
further the defense-materials program. 

(5) In developing materials programs, setting policy, determining objectives, 
and issuing procedures, it is in some cases desirable, and in other cases necessary 
for the Assistant Director to consult with, and receive the advice of, other in- 
terested Government agencies. On the formal level this advice is received 
through the Interdepartmental Materials Committee which the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Materials chairs. This committee represents a combination of several 
interdepartmental committees formerly in existence. This committee provides 
advice to the Assistant Director on all aspects of the program including stock- 
pile, expansion, and controls. 


(d) The division or area of manpower 


With a professional staff consisting of a director and an assistant director 
(one staff member to be added), it is obvious that this division cannot move 
very rapidly in developing manpower programs and working with the various 
Government agencies and management and labor groups concerned. The division 
has had the help of an able Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
consisting of two Government cochairmen (ODM and Labor Department), 12 
labor members and 12 management members, each group with an executive 
assistant. The division and the present manpower policy committee also had the 
advantage of a thoughtful report on manpower resources for national security 
made in December 1953, by a special ODM Committee on Manpower Resources 
for National Security consisting of 23 representatives of labor, management, and 
the public, and executive secretary, a consultant, and three staff members. This 
report has provided the background for planning in this field. 
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As of April 1954, the Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee submit- 
ted a report on a manpower program for full mobilization which outlined the 
basic principles to govern manpower utilization under conditions of full mobiliza- 
tion and in nonmilitary defense activities. On May 20, 1954, the ODM issued 
an executive order assigning to the Department of Labor responsibility for most 
of the manpower programs and policies outlined in the Report of April 1954. 


(e) The division or area of stabilization 


The basic task of this division is to carry forward the former tasks of the NSRRB 
and ESA in rewriting, updating, and enlarging the framework of price, wage, 
rent, materials allocation, and other controls which the President would send 
to Congress on M-day. ODM has prepared legislation which could go to Con- 
gress on these subjects. However, because the total staff of this division is only 
three or four people, this legislation necessarily would be makeshift and imper- 
fect, and most of it would be based on the same materials originally inherited 
from ESA and NSRB. Also, continuous revision, which is needed in the light of 
changing conditions, is practically impossible with the staff limitations in this 
da1Vislon. 

The types of legislation needed include a bill authorizing an immediate freeze 
of prices, wages, and rents for 90 days or longer. The same bill would carry 
consumer-rationing and credit-control authority. The President would selec; 
the freeze date. There’s nothing magic about 90 days; it was chosen as a reason- 
able period in which Congress could develop detailed price and wage laws to 
replace the freeze. Rationing probably wouldn’t begin the first 90 days, but the 
authority would be needed to let the responsible agency begin developing its 
ration system. Sales of shoes, autos, or other goods on which runs might begin 
could be halted to protect supplies pending rationing. Simultaneously, Con- 
gress should get bills conferring on the President priority and allocations pow- 
ers. The war powers would probably include such matters as shutting off civil- 
ian production, requiring acceptance and performance of Government orders, 
etc. (See Committee Policy Statement.) 


(f) Division or area of telecommunications. 


This division is a continuation of a planning unit of the NSRB serving the 
White House needs for a comprehensive planning and coordinating unit dealing 
with telecommunications problems in the foreign and military services, the 
CIA, FCDA, etc. Most of its work is confidential or classified. However, this 
much can be said about its function. It is charged with the planning neces- 
sary to carry out the President’s extensive wartime powers to control the com- 
munications industry, including such things as allocation of emergency radio 
frequencies to Government agencies, monitoring of domestic and foreign broad- 
casts, combating enemy efforts to “jam” our channels, etc. 


(g) ODM’s Advisory Boards 


In addition to its various interdepartmental committees, the ODM has a num- 
ber of advisory boards of distinguished citizens which help in its planning, in- 
cluding, in addition to those already mentioned, the Science Advisory Board, 
the Health Resources Board, and the Program Advisory Committee. 


(h) General comment on ODM “key personnel” policy 


The theory of ODM is that each of its divisions or areas is a skeletonized 
structure of the emergency operations needed, ready to be expanded by recall 
of industry men who have served in key posts in the agency for brief periods. 
Sterling Green described this approach in the May 1954 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness pointing out that Mr. Flemming had set up eight divisions of ODM in 
1953—commanded by executives on loan from industry, serving 6-month terms. 
They then agree to be on call in an emergency. Mr. Green notes the value of 
this mobilization reserve idea, but he also calls attention to the fact that ODM 
never had all eight jobs filled at the same time. 

Since Mr. Green wrote, the budget cuts of July 1 have reduced ODM per- 
sonnel to some 215 persons in the civil-service classifications, including pro- 
fessional staff, clerks, and stenographers, and the skeleton is really showing. 
There are perhaps 50 w. o. c. personnel available on a part-time or consulting 
basis, largely from industry. 

The idea of training key personnel by rotating assignments in ODM and other 
planning agencies, with agreements to serve in an emergency, is an excellent 
one, as Mr. Green says and as the NPA pointed out in a recent study by its 
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Manpower Policy Committee.“ However, in the present decimated personnel 
condition of ODM some drawbacks are evident. Thus, the two-man Manpower 
Division has a Director on 6 months’ assignment, and the four-man Stabiliza- 
tion Division has both the Director and Deputy Director on such assignments. 
It takes time to learn these jobs and to train the newcomers, and consequently 
both output of work and continuity of policy and program inevitably suffer. 


2. THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


As previously indicated, the FCDA operates under its own legislative au- 
thority, with the Administrator reporting to the President. 


As of January 1, 
1955. the FDCA indicated some progress in its several 


activities, although 
much of the data which they provided is as of June 30, 1954 since the end-of- 
the-year reports from the States had not been compiled. 

As noted in chapter IV,* the effectiveness of FCDA has been seriously hampered 
by several factors. The chief difficulty has been lack of funds and staff for effee- 
tive planning. It is easy to blame Congress and the State and local legislative 
bodies for the inadequate funds. It must be recognized, however, that the people 
have not really faced up to the need for a strong civil-defense program, and the 
legislators reflect this public attitude. It is also true that better initial planning 
might have resulted in more public and legislative appreciation of the needs. Also 
the recent move of FCDA headquarters to Battle Creek, Mich., has weakened the 
effectiveness of the organization. While the following review indicates that many 
significant activities are underway—in none of the areas is the job good enough. 
The fact that the most recent data available for most of these activities is as of 
June 30, 1954, may be symptomatic of the difficulties. Because of the rapidly 
changing picture, as well as the lag in data, only a very brief summary of these 
activities will be attempted here. 

(a) Organization for civil defense 


The basic structure of civil defense is made up of existing organizations and 
resources of Government at all levels, together with those private enterprises and 
organizations which furnish normal public services. Employees of these public 
and private organizations, augmented by volunteers, comprise the Nation’s civil- 
defense forces. 

As of June 30, 1954, a total of 39 States, including the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, had put into effect the interstate civil-defense 
and disaster compact recommended by FCDA and the council of State govern- 
ments. Of these, 19 have indicated their willingness to enter into compacts with 
all other States. Eight States have authority to make compacts but have not, as 
yet, implemented this authority; three States do not have adequate statutory 
authority to enter into civil-defense compacts. 

As of June 30, 1954, a total of 40 States and 5 territories and possessions had 
given authority to their civil-defense agencies for directing operations to com- 
bat natural disasters. State operations in the 16 major disasters which have 
occurred since January 16, 1953, the date when FCDA was assigned authority 
to coordinate disaster relief activities, provided practical tests of civil-defense 
organizations, techniques, and capabilities. 

As of December 31, 1953, the date of the latest report from the States, approxi- 
mately 4,600,000 persons (3 percent of the total population) were enrolled in civil 
defense. This number includes those persons who volunteered as individuals as 
well as group assignments of employees of many public and private agencies and 
organizations providing basic public services. The current figure represents an 
increase of about 100,000 over June 30, 1953, and is 49 percent greater-than the 
February 29, 1952, figure, the date of the initial report on civil-defense personnel. 
This enrollment was only about one-third of requirements as estimated by the 
States. 

(b) Public understanding 


Within the limits of existing budget and available staff, the FCDA has con- 
tinued its campaign to bring to as many people as possible the nature of the 
threat confronting the Nation and to explain what individuals, communities, 


__* Helen Hill Miller, Needed: A Civilian Reserve, and recommendations of the NPA 
epacial Cospanttine on Manpower Policy. P. 86. Washington, National Planning Associa- 
, June . 


* William H. Stead, The Tasks of Nonmilitary Defense and the Present Status of 
Planning, op. cit. 
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States, private industries and organizations, and schools must do to combat this 
threat. 


(c) Training 

In addition to providing general education and information to the public, the 
civil defense program must include specialized training for civil-defense workers 
and officials. FCDA assists the States in their training programs by producing 
training materials, making available Federal funds to be matched by State and 
local funds for training programs, and by operating a National Civil Defense 
Training Center. However, only a small portion of the number of civil-defense 
workers requiring even initial training have received such instruction. 


(dad) Shelter 


FCDA’s planning for a shelter program has been pointed toward the use of 
existing structures, modified wherever necessary, together with the construction 
of a minimum number of specially built shelters. In the absence of Federal 
appropriations for shelter, only limited progress has been made in this program. 

The proposed policy of evacuation would not rule out the need for shelter, but 
would merely change, to some extent, the emphasis of the program. 

FCDA is continuing to urge cities to conduct shelter surveys, which should now 
be extended to cover the fringe areas beyond the commercial and industrial 
eenters. However, only 55 critical target area cities of over 50,000 population 
out of a total of 134, have indicated that they have undertaken any shelter 
surveys. 


(e) Attack warning 

The Air Force is charged with providing warnings of approaching enemy attack. 
FCDA has the responsibility for providing a means of disseminating these warn- 
ings to the civilian population. 

Attack warnings are disseminated from the Air Defense Control Centers 
through a system known as the Civil Air Defense Warning System, to key point 
Civil Air Defense Warning Centers located throughout the continental United 
States. From these key points warning is further disseminated to the cities 
and communities for alerting of the civil defense personnel and warning of the 
public. On June 30, 1954, there was a total of 200 such key points, an increase 
of 4 since December 31, 1958. In the cities, the index of effectiveness of the 
warning system is the extent to which the public can be warned. It is estimated 
that on June 30, 1954, the warning devices installed and in operation could 
provide the warning to approximately 55 percent of the people in target areas. 

The Ground Observer Corps, a civilian volunteer organization of the United 
States Air Force Air Defense Command, is a part of the aircraft detection sys- 
tem. It is designed as a complement to the radar screen for low-altitude sur- 
veillance. FCDA is cooperating with the Air Force and State civil defense 
directors in an educational and recruitment program. According to latest esti- 
mates of the Air Force, the GOC should have approximately 996,000 civilian 
volunters to conduct its mission effectively. As of December 31, 1953, approxi- 
mately 327,000 persons were enroiled. Enrollment had reached about 362,000 as 
of June 30, 1954. 


(f) Communications 


A major aspect of the civil defense communications program is the establish- 
ment of control centers at all levels—national, regional, State, city, and in many 
cases, zones within a city. FCDA has established 2 emergency operations cen- 
ters and 7 regional operations centers in order that the agency might have the 
necessary operational capability in event of a civil defense emergency. 

Through the cooperation of the radio broadcasting industry, CONELRAD, 
which is designed to permit limited operation of AM radio stations during an 
attack, now includes approximately 1,400 broadcasting stations. 


(9g) Health and special weapons defense 


According to FCDA planning assumptions, potential casualties from attack 
would total 13.5 million, of which 8.2 million would survive the first 24 hours. 
However, because of the lack of trained medical personnel, present plans for the 
procurement and stockpiling of medical supplies are based on the minimum 
necessary medical care for an average of only 5 million casualties over a 3-week 
period. Needed supplies and equipment will come from State supplies, includ- 
ing those purchased under the matching-funds program, and from Federal 
stockpiles. 
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As of June 30, 1954, approximately $133 million of medical and special weapons 
defense supplies and equipment ($107 million under the Federal stockpiling 
program and $26 million made up of equal contributions by the F ederal and 
State governments) are being procured. As of this date, approximately $100 
million of such items ($84 million under the Federal stockpiling program and 
€16 million under the Federal-State matching-fund program) have been delivers 
to warehouses or to the States. 


(h) Emergency welfare 

In the event of an attack, it will be necessary to provide feeding facilities for 
an estimated 16 million persons, additional feeding facilities for civil-defense 
workers, emergency bedding and lodging facilities for approximately 8 million, 
assistance in locating and reuniting large numbers of family members, temporary 
financial assistance for those in want, and welfare services to evacuees and the 
omeiless. 
, Dis ussion and planning is continuing with farm organizations concerning 
the utilization of homes in rural areas to receive evacuees. This potential re- 
source to meet the welfare needs is being explored fully. Welfare planning also 
takes into consideration the use of equipment now available in local community 
facilities, such as retaail stores, restaurants, warehouses, and institutions. 
(i) Engineering 

The large amounts of enginering supplies and equipment now in the hands of 
public works departments and private contractors are generally sufficient for 
most civil defense purposes. However, there is still a dangerously short supply 
of certain critical equipment which is essential to the emergency restoration 
of vital facilities in event of attack. 

As of June 30, 1954, Federal funds had been obligated and contracts awarded 
for approximately 11 percent of the items required. 
(j) Fire defense 

The Nation’s fire-fighting resources are being augmented by fire pumpers, hose, 
and other equipment procured with Federal contributions which were made 
available in fiscal year 1952-53. No Federal matching funds were available for 
the fire program in fiscal year 1954, nor have any been requested for the fiscal 
year 1955 program. 

ederal-State matching funds which were obligated for this program provided 
for the procurement of 1,375 fire pumpers which will reduce the estimated na- 
tional deficiency by about 17 percent. In addition, such funds provide for 434 
portable pumps, 324 portable generators, more than 2,100,000 feet of 2%-inch 
hose, about 685,000 feet of 144-inch hose, and other minor items of equipment. 
Fire pumpers purchased with matching funds will be delivered to all but 18 of 
the 56 States and Territories and possessions. Practically all of these pumpers 
will be located within supporting distance of one or more of each of the Nation’s 
critical target areas. 
(k) Police 


FCDA has developed a police services program to provide for the maximum 
utilization of existing police manpower, equipment, and facilities in event of 
attack. Guidance is also being given in recruitment campaigns to enlist suf- 
ficient numbers of volunteer auxiliaries to cope with the greatly expanded 
requirements which would be created by an enemy attack. The problems include 
the control and regulation of traffic, coordination of all law-enforcement activi- 
ties, prevention of mass hysteria and mob action, and explosive ordinance recon- 
naissance. 

(l) Rescue 


It is estimated that approximately 10 percent of all casualties will be so 
entrapped as a result of structural collapse as to require the services of highly 
trained and equipped rescue squads for their release. Present minimum plan- 
ning goals call for training and equipping 10,000 rescue squads of 26 men each. 

Required rescue-squad equipment consists of trucks and trailers with special 
rescue tools and equipment, and a small start in procuring such trucks and 
equipment has been made with Federal-State matching funds. 


(m) Transportation 


FCDA is continuing its work with ODM and other Federal agencies in the 
development of a national plan for providing Federal coordination and opera- 
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tional direction of transportation under emergency conditions. Basic to this 
plan is the establishment of a national operating center, regional operating centers, 
and transportation gateway centers, supported by facilities established by State 
and local governments wherever necessary. 






(n) Wardens 


The FCDA is providing technical guidance to the States in the development of 
a warden-service program which is designed to organize business and commer- 
cial districts for civil defense. At the neighborhood and block level, the warden 
represents basic civil-defense leadership, and provides support for the other civil- 
defense services until their professional teams can arrive to take over. 

According to the last estimates received from the States, almost 3 million 
wardens are required for the program. Based on State reports, about 25 percent 
of this requirement has been met. 











(0) Civil defense in large facilities 
There has been a steady increase in awareness on the part of industrial and 


commercial establishments of the need to plan and develop their own self- 
protection organizations. 
(p) Utilization of Federal resources: Foreign relations 

The FCDA is charged by law with making maximum use of the existing 
facilities and resources of other Federal agencies. Under Executive Order 10346, 
the President has directed Federal agencies to develop plans for the continuity of 
essential functions and for making available their remaining resources for civil 
defense purposes in an emergency. Since the issuance of this order, the FCDA 
has initiated a program of delegation of civil-defense responsibilities to appro- 
priate agencies. 

There are two categories of foreign relations in which FCDA is involved. 
Under an agreement with Canada, the FCDA represents the United States on 
a joint committee established to coordinate the mutual development of civil- 
defense research and techniques, and to integrate the operation of the civil- 
defense agencies of the United States and Canada in the event of attack. 

In the second category of foreign liaison, FCDA has established relations with 
the civil defense organizations of some 30 friendly nations to exchange informa- 
tion and, through the Department of State, is developing civil defense as an 
element of United States foreign policy. 

































(q) Supplies and equipment 


Civil defense planning contemplates the fullest possible use of existing sup- 
plies and equipment. However, a full-scale attack on our key cities would 
create immediate needs for many materials which could not be met from re- 
sources available locally or through mutual aid or mobile support. To help 
meet this problem, a program of preattack stockpiling of critical items has 
been established. 

The great bulk of Federal civil-defense stockpiles is made up of medical sup- 
plies and equipment. A limited amount of engineering equipment has also been 
stockpiled. 

As of June 30, 1954, $106.6 million had been obligated for Federal emergency 
medical supplies and equipment and $6.6 million for Federal emergency engineer- 
ing supplies and equipment. Approximately $82.2 million worth of medical items 
had been delivered to warehouses; all but about $100,000 worth of the engineer- 
ing supplies which have been procured were in place at storage locations on 
June 30. 

Through Federal purchasing agencies, the FCDA has assisted the States in the 
procurement of supplies and equipment under the matching-funds program. As 
of June 30, 1954, FCDA had forwarded purchase authorizations in the amount 
of approximately $24.6 million. Approximately 90 percent of such supplies and 


equipment procured by the Federal Government had been delivered to the 
States. 










(r) Tactical operations 


The objective of the civil-defense tactical operations program is the coordinated 
employment and deployment following attack or other disaster of the several 
forces comprising a civil-defense organization. 

A vital part of the tactical operations program is the conduct of periodic exer- 
cises, not only of the civil defense staffs, but of the public. In June 1954, there 
was a nationwide civil defense exercises involving public participation in nearly 
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2500 communities. More than 500 civil-defense control centers were activated. 
A similar test was being planned for June 1955. These national exercises are 
supplemented by a great many local, State, and regional exercises throughout 
the year, ranging from command-post types to those involving full public par- 
ticipation. 
(s) Research and development 

As of May 7, 1954, Administrator Peterson requested the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences to set up a scientific advisory com- 
aittee to FCDA. This committee set up an office in July 1954 under the direction 
of Dr. Willard Bascom. As of January 1, 1955, the committee has made a num- 
ber of important exploratory studies and has now recommended that FCDA adopt 
an official statement of the nature of the threat and appropriate civil-defense 
measures—particularly those relating to shelter and evacuation. The commit- 
tee has prepared an excellent draft of such a proposed statement. 


(t) Relocation of FCDA headquarters 


In the middle of 1954, FCDA moved most of its staff to Battle Creek, Mich. 
The announced idea behind this move was to have a safe center of operations in 
al emergency as well as to contribute to the decentralization of vital agencies 
from Washington. While the idea of an alternate center of operations is sound, 
this particular experiment is »%t working well, in the opinion of qualified outside 
observers, of some of FCDA’s uwn advisers, and of Government officials in other 
Federal agencies with which FCDA must cooperate. 

FCDA is a planning agency, at least until an emergency occurs, and must 
be a part of the general nonmilitary defense planning structure of the Federal 
Government. It is true that Administrator Peterson and a few of his imme- 
diate associates remain in Washington, but all their staffs are in Battle Crek, 
and they must do their planning and administration by phone, letter, or by con- 
stant commuting—truly a difficult if not impossible task. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense is conducting a number of vital nonmilitary de- 
fense programs within its constituent departments and staff divisions. 

The six programs of chief significance are summarized briefly in the following 
pages, 
(a) Production allocation program 


The Department of Defense has developed programs for mobilization produc- 
tion planning with industry which will minimize the loss of vital time in reaching 
maximum production status. 

The importgnce of industrial support in the defense of the United States is the 
keynote of the production allocation program. The principle upon which this 
program is based is that every essential manufacturer of military items and 
equipment should know in advance of mobilization “what he has to produce,” 
“for whom,” and “how much.” All planning activities in the program are aimed 
at combining industrial know-how with military logistics in order to maintain 
industrial readiness. 

Under this program, coordinators of defense planning, known as Armed Serv- 
ice Procurement Planning Officers (ASPPO’s) represent the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and are continuously locating the best sources of military produc- 
tion, developing practical production schedules, and reserving production capac- 
ity to meet these schedules in event of war. The ASPPO may be either a civilian 
employee or an officer in one of the military services. When he acts as ASPPO, 
he represents the entire Department of Defense. 

The production allocation program is a method for direct planning between 
military buyers and wartime makers of specific items. Briefly, this procedure is 
followed: A military agency has a mobilization requirement for an item. It 
then makes up a list of manufacturers believed to be best suited to produce this 
item in the quantities needed. This list is screened against the Department of 
Defense’s Register of Planned Wartime Material Suppliers. If the plants are 
listed in the Register, it means that an Armed Service Procurement Planning 
Officer (ASPPO) has already been assigned, and planning is in progress with 
the plant management. All further planning is referred to the ASPPO for that 
plant. On the other hand, if a military agency finds that the plant is not regis- 
tered as a planned producer, action is taken to register the plant and assign 
Armed Service Procurement Planning responsibility. This means that all re- 
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quests for military planning with this plant will thereafter be funneled through 
that one ASPPO representing all the Armed Forces. He is the military planning 
liaison officer with this plant for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and, by specia! 
arrangement, the Maritime Administration, and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

In working with a designated member of plant management, the ASPPO is a 
part of a 2-man military industry team whose first function is to plan the best 
possible wartime use of the plant. They make a survey of the plant, list its facili- 
ties, state its capabilities, and describe its wartime potential. This information is 
available to all the military services. The military agencies needing this produc- 
tion then schedule their needs for the specific items they wish this plant to 
produce in event of war. These schedules are reviewed by plant management 
with the ASPPO and are matched against the plant’s production equipment lim- 
itations, etc. This results in practical and possible mobilization production sched- 
ules for military items. 

Should M-Day come, this plant could shift more quickly from peacetime pro- 
ductoin to war production because lead time has been cut by planning. The plant 
knows what it is to make, it knows how much it is to make, and for whom. The 
mobilization schedules can be quickly converted to contracts. Planned plants are 
not stalled by mobilization. Rather, their production is accelerated because they 
have a head start. The planning has been completed in advance. This means 
more production sooner; continuity of employment for management, engineers, 
technicians, and workers; and continuity of operation for the owners. 

Through mobilization planning, the military gains the advantage of being able 
to count on realistic industrial support. Intelligent planning means that it is not 
necessary to purchase and store as great a supply of war reserves of military 
items which might never be used, but which frequently become obsolete. 


(b) Maintaining the mobilization base 


In recent months the purchase of certain items of military supplies and equip- 
ment has been drastically reduced, and, in Some cases, halted completely. This 
situation has been brought about because, with the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, stocks on hand of these items have been deemed adequate for all future 
needs short of full mobilization. As a result, a number of major producers of 
military items are preparing to swing away from military production, in whole 
or in part, in order to concentrate on the manufacture of peacetime products and 
thereby keep their factories occupied. 

This shift from military to civilian production in defense plants has necessi- 
tated increased attention to the matter of maintaining a broad, sound, and readily 
convertible mobilization base. Such a base has as its objective the continuous 
maintenance of a sufficient number of skilled workers, facilities, machine tools, 
and production equipment in a manner which would permit their prompt use in, 
or conversion to, military production in time of emergency. 

In order to make certain that a broad mobilization base will be maintained, the 
Department of Defense determines which facilities produce or are capable of 
producing critically important military items or components. 

Wherever possible, and within the limits of funds available, the following ac- 
tions are taken by the Department of Defense upon expiration of current pro- 
curement contracts in a facility: 

1. To retain in standby condition, Government-owned tools and facilities 
for future use. 

2. To arrange with private management to retain a group of key managers, 
engineers, and skilled workers familiar with the items planned for mobiliza- 
tion production. 

3. To undertake to obtain any machine tools and other production equip- 
ment which may be needed to supplement those in standby condition so that 
production of critically important military items can quickly reach peak 
levels in a mobilization. 

4. To dispose of obsolete or unneeded production equipment. 

The basic policy of the Department of Defense is aimed at assuring that the 
placement of current procurement contracts by the Military Services will bear a 
direct relationship to mobilization needs. In other words creating a diversity of 
production sources is as important as rapid delivery and low costs in placing con- 
tracts for important military items. A military service procuring such items 
fully considers the importance, to a future war effort, of maintaining at the 
highest level of readiness the production facilities of each proposed contractor. 
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Present policy reiterates that the payment of a higher-than-low-bid price is 
authorized wherever national security will benefit proportionately. 
Defense procedures under this policy make it possible to accomplish certain 
advantages which would accrue in a full mobilization: 
1. To maintain multiple sources of supply. 
2. To disperse production geographically. 
3. To avoid undue concentration of contracts in a few leading suppliers. 
To make multiple awards. 
To preserve essential skilled labor forces. 
To use existing open industrial capacity. 
To preserve essential management organization and know-how. 
To increase subcontracting to the maximum. 
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(c) Maintenance of productive capacity 


In order to insure the rapid acceleration of munitions production, the De- 
partment of Defense retains a reserve of manufacturing plants to supplement 
privately owned capacity in case of emergency. 

There is also retained in departmental inventory (departmental industrial 
reserve) those facilities which are designed for specialized military items, such 
as explosives, gun forgings, heavy tank castings, chemical warfare items, VT 
fuses, and ships, and those plants needed to provide a minimum base for meet- 
ing approved mobilization production schedules until such time as private facil- 
ities can be converted or new plants built. 

It should be noted that in some instances the General Services Administra- 
tion has designated the Department of Defense as the disposal and administra- 
tive agency of the Government for particular properties. Disposals of indus- 
trial facilities are handled by the Corps of Engineers for the Departments of 
the Army and Air Force. In the Department of the Navy, disposals are handled 
by their Bureau of Yards and Docks as a part of their overall management of 
the Naval Departmental Reserve. 

The properties retained by the Department of Defense are selected against 
the following criteria: 

1. Fulfilling the military requirement with the minimum amount of real 

property necessary therefore. 

2. Satisfying the military requirement with the most economical property 
available for the intended purpose. The length of time the property will 
be required, the construction placed or to be placed on the property, the 
cost of acquisition, maintenance, utilities, alterations, restoration, trans- 
portation, and improvements will be considered in determining which 
property and what estate therein should be acquired. In every case con- 
sideration will be given to the advisability of acquiring fee title based on 
the estimated rental of the property for the period required, the estimated 
cost of restoration, and the other factors enumerated herein. 

3. Having the least impact on the civilian economy. 

4. Utilizing the property allocated for mobilization when the original 

mobilization requirement has become a current requirement. 

The indentification of property to be disposed of is arrived at by an active 
program to insure efficient utilization. A space utilization manual has been 
issued as a guide in accomplishing this responsibility. Furthermore, each mili- 
tary department regularly inspects property under its control and makes a 
determination as to whether the property is necessary to carry out the military 
mission of the department concerned. Property which is not required is de- 
clared excess in accordance with existing laws and procedures. 


(d) Tool reserve maintenance 


World War II and Korean experience demonstrated that private industry 
cannot make deliveries of munitions in required amounts immediately after 
declaration of an emergency, partly because of the lack of an adequate amount 
of industrial production equipment. If industry must first produce industrial 
production equipment before it can produce the required end items, much val- 
uable time will be lost. In addition, the industrial production equipment indus- 
try itself would be using materials, manpower, construction, and such other 
necessities at the very time when demand for such items is greatest. Therefore, 
a reserve of industrial production equipment is retained by the Government 
in order to reduce this impact on industry and to speed up production of mili- 
tary end items. 
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Some of the more factors in accomplishing this program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense are: 

1. Determination of the quantities and types of industrial production equip- 
ment to be acquired and retained in reserve in order to insure that the reserye 
will be both adequate in size and balanced in types. 

2. Determination, in advance, of actions necessary to accomplish the produc- 
tion of new types of industrial production equipment at the outset of an emer- 
gency, together with procedures to warrant the proper distribution of the items 
which industry produces in order to accelerate the buildup of the machine too! 
industry. 

3. Preservation, maintenance, rehabilitation and modernization of the reserve 
to insure its readiness for use in wartime, and inspection for this purpose. 

4. Development of policies and procedures governing: 

(a) Establishment of a current inventory of metal-working equipment: 

(bd) Use of reserve machine tools in peacetime ; 

(c) Use of reserve machine tools in wartime; 

(d) Types of equipment to be retained for the use of departmental re- 
serve activities and the condition of the item ; and 

(e) The selection and planned use of types of equipment for the national 
industrial equipment reserve activity. 

The overall plans, policies, and procedures for the considerations listed above 
are coordinated within the Department of Defense. The military services are 
responsible for acquiring, transporting, maintaining, rehabilitating, and mod- 
ernizing the industrial production equipment in reserve, in implementing such 
plans, policies, and procedures. Such planning also includes allocation of the 
production equipment in wartime. 

As a result of rapidly decreasing contracts for military supplies and equip- 
ment, a significant quantity of machine tools and other production equipment 
is becoming idle. The major problem in this connection is to make certain that 
such equipment would be available during a future mobilization. 

One of the three major procedures is applied in each case in which equipment 
becomes idle and it is determined that the equipment is to be retained in a mobil- 
ization reserve: 


1. The equipment is left in the place in which it has been and will be used; 
or 


2. The equipment is stored in an inexpensive nearby storage site; or 


3. The equipment is moved to a central Government warehouse. 


The first of these procedures is obviously preferred, for it best enables a pro- 
ducer to get back into production as quickly as possible. The expense of each 
procedure, however, is a primary consideration in determining where the equip- 
ment will be kept. 


(e) Industrial defense and industrial security 


The Department of Defense has a well-organized program to safeguard against 
interruption of production capability in vital defense industry and for safeguard- 
ing classified information in the hands of industry. 

Industrial defense activities start with comprehensive studies made to deter- 
mine which military products, supporting goods, services, and resources are criti- 
cal to national defense. An evaluation is then made to identify those industrial 
facilities, plants, and services which, from a military viewpoint, are regarded as 
essential to the maintenance of current defense production and needed in meeting 
planned military mobilization goals. A list of these facilities serves as a basis 
on which industrial defense planning is concentrated, and also to assist the mili- 
tary services in planning for the continental defense of the Nation. 

Each military service is assigned responsibility for industrial defense planning 
and field survey procedures for specific facilities when listed as Department of 
Defense “key” facilities. In brief, the military services periodically survey each 
key facility, discuss vulnerabilty weaknesses with management and finally recom- 
mend steps which management should take to improve the prevailing security 
status of the facility in line with its importance to mobilization. When acting in 
this capacity, the military survey party is, in effect, the representative of the 
Department of Defense and acts as a coordinator for industrial defense matters. 

This program is carried out without Government financial assistance, and par- 
ticipation by industry is wholly voluntary on the part of management. Whenever 
management adopts a particular recommendation made by the military service 
representatives which would strengthen the facility against the possibility of 
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damage by fire, sabotage, and bomb attack, for exmple, the cost of such a remedy 
is borne by management. 

The industrial security program for the safeguarding of classified information 
in the hands of United States industry has been developed along the following 
lines: A company, to be eligible for access to classified information of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, must have executed a security agreement with an agency of 
the Department of Defense. As part of this security agreement, they agree to 
safeguard classified information following the specified provisions. The officers, 
directors, and key employees are investigated to determine their loyalty and 
whether they are considered to be good security risks. The plant is given physical 
inspection, ascertaining whether the company has the physical capability to 
adequately protect information in their possession. If the company meets all 
requirements, they are given a facility security clearance. Provided they receive 
a classified contract with a procurement activity of the Department of Defense, 
the safeguarding requirements are incorporated by reference into the contract. 
All individuals in the plant who require access to classified information in the 
performance of their employment must receive security clearances. 

Bach facility which requires access to classified information is assigned to a 
security office of one of the military departments. The military service makes 
necessary inspections to determine whether management is complying with secur- 
ity requirements. However, the prime responsibility for the safeguarding of 
information within an industrial facility has been delegated to management. This 
program is now being reviewed to eliminate some criticism of delays in clearances 
and in hearings. 


(f) Manpower activities 


As a result of recent manpower planning activities, the Department of Defense 
has sent a proposal for legislation providing for the strengthening of the Reserve 
Forces to both Houses for their consideration. This legislation includes a provi- 
sion for a peacetime setup of Organized Militia in the several States. The 
purpose is, among other things, to have organized forces in several States to 
perform missions in support of civil defense in times of emergency. At such 
times, the National Guard would unquestionably be called to active duty with 
the active Military Establishment and would not be available for such missions. 
The following is a further paraphrasing of the purposes and general points cov- 
ered by the provision authorizing the establishment of Organized Militia: 

(a) In order that internal security missions and missions in support of civil 
defense may be performed without interruption, the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia will be authorized to establish and maintain in 
time of peace, nonfederally recognized Organized Militia in addition to the 
National Guard. 

(b) Provision will be made for Federal support, in separate budgetary action, 
for such nonfederally recognized Organized Militia. Organization, standards of 
training, instruction, and discipline will conform to federally prescribed stand- 
ards. Membership will consist of individuals who have completed their miltary 
obligations and been separated from the Armed Forces, those past the age of 
induction, those exempt from induction, and those not physically qualified for 
military service. 


4. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Department of Commerce has a number of responsibilities in nonmilitary 
defense planning. In addition to participation in various interdepartmental 
committees, the Department has a major share in the planning of transportation 
programs, highway, rail, air, and water; also, it chairs the Industry Evaluation 
Board. 

The Industry Evaluation Board was established under NSC directive in Jan- 
uary 1951. Its purpose is to identify from among hundreds of thousands of 
products, services, and facilities which constitute the American industrial econ- 
omy, those relatively few whose importance to the national defense warrants 
the special considerations needed to assure continued production under emer- 
gency conditions. The facilities thus identified comprise the Federal critical 
industrial facilites list, and are assigned security ratings according to their 
degree of importance to national defense. 

The critical industrial facilities list is recognized as standard throughout the 
Government. The Office of Defense Mobilization has notified delegate agencies 
that for facility security purposes and related programs, the “IEB provides the 
one authoritative source in the executive branch of Government for the iden- 
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tification of essential products, services, and facilities.” Dissemination of IER 
industrial security information is made to those Federal agences which, in their 
relationships with industry and with Federal, State, and local government agen- 
cies, have program and action responsibilities for strengthening, maintaining, or 
protecting essental defense producton facilities. The Board’s findings are appli- 
cable to such matters as: (@) Physical plant protection; (0) reduction of yul- 
nerability through reduction of geographical and productive concentrations, 
stockpiling, production expansion, and other means: (¢) civil defense activities: 
(d) continuity of industrial operation during attack; (¢) postattack recupera- 
tion and restoration of industry; (f) countersubversive activities; (g) matters 
of priorities, allocations, manpower, and finance; and (h) industrial and counter- 
industrial intelligence. 

This Board today is still in the process of its initial evaluation of the Nation’s 
industrial facilities. While detailed data is of course not available, it is believed 
that the bulk of the initial evaluation has been completed and some review for 
updating purposes is underway for some of these facilities. 

However, most of the nonmilitary defense activities of the Department of 
Commerce are centered in its Business and Defense Services Administration, 
which is a consolidation of the former NPA and DPA and carries forward their 
programs insofar as a very limited staff permits. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration industrial defense program is an undertaking through 
which American industry, in cooperation with Government, takes measures to 
minimize the dangers of nuclear attack, sabotage, subversion, and natural dis- 
asters. Its prime purpose is to assure the minimum possible interruption of 
production in the event of any of these disasters. It is a realistic businesslike 
approach to the many problems of industrial dispersion, deconcentration, plant 
protection, protection against espionage and sabotage, providing alternate sources 
of supply, continuity of management, safety of personnel, and many other things 
necessary to continued industrial operation. 

Operating under delegation of authority from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the BDSA industrial defense program is a voluntary program on the part of 
American industry with BDSA providing: 

1. The framework for companies within an industry to meet and advise 
on industrial defense matters; 
2. Advice to industry as to what are the most vital and critical industries, 
facilities, and products ; 
3. A clearinghouse for suggestions from industry ; and 
4. Representing industry’s point of view in defense policy problems requir- 
ing ODM decision. 

The three active phases of the BDSA program are concerned with (1) those 
industrial defense problems requiring industrywide solutions, (2) those requiring 
individual corporate action, and (3) those activities of the plant or facility level. 

Industrywide problems.—Commencing with the establishment of BDSA on 
October 1, 1953, a number of industrywide task forces were formed to consider 
special industrial defense problems. A task force of the chemical industry, work- 
ing in close collaboration with BDSA’s Chemical Division, prepared an Emer- 
gency and Disaster Planning for Chemical and Allied Industries manual which 
outlines general industry standards, including plant-level planning, companywide 
planning, emergency shutdown procedures, effects and protective measures from 
A-bombs, estimated damage from nuclear weapons, and a typical company-dis- 
aster plan.‘ 

In the spring of 1954, the iron and steel industry formed an industrial defense 
task force which, working in collaboration with BDSA’s Iron and Steel Division, 
prepared the industrial defense planning manual, Iron and Steel. This com- 
prehensive manual, applicable to almost all of American industry, was published 
in the fall of 1954 by the American Iron and Steel Institute and has received 
extremely wide distribution.* 

The copper and brass industry has likewise formed an industrial defense task 
force to consider the specialized problems of that industry,* and a similar task 
force has been proposed for the machine tool industry for early 1955. Industria! 
defense task forces have also been active in the photographic film industry and 
the rubber industry. 

Company-level problems.—Realizing that in a program of this magnitude most 
of the things which can be done to insure continuity of production in the event 
of disaster rests with the actions and judgments of individual company manage- 


*For a description of these plans, see sec. B of this appendix. 
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ments, BDSA on August 30, 1954, started a series of meetings with representa- 
tives of top management from selected American companies critical to the national 
defense. The purpose of these meetings is to alert management to the new busi- 
ness risks inherent in the nuclear age and to urge management to consider and 
devise means for minimizing these new risks. In this approach, BDSA em- 
phasizes the importance of continuity of management and corporate structure to 
continuity of production. To date, BDSA’s Administrator has extended invita- 
tions to 135 company presidents urging that they, or a delegated company execu- 
tive, meet with BDSA to discuss these problems. Seventy-three of these meetings 
have been held to date with top executives from some of the largest American 
companies, aS well as those of medium and smaller sizes, but all essential to the 
defense effort. In all of these meetings, a considerable number of similar prob- 
lems have been encountered irrespective of the type of company product manu- 
factured. In general, these problems can be divided into two categories: (1) 
Those affecting companies with muitiplant operations; and (2) those affecting 
single plants. In general, those companies with multiplant operations have 
greater flexibility in certain phases of the industrial defense problem including 
possible vital production transfers to nontarget areas, personnel planning in 
depth, alternate company headquarters or command posts, ete. Single-plant 
companies, particularly those within target zones, are faced with urgent problems 
of safe record storage, protection of personnel, possibilities of dispersion, and 
preplanning of production transfers to other companies in the same industry. 

There has been a unanimously favorable reaction upon the part of all execu- 
tives consulted in the 73 meetings, and many of the companies have already taken 
uction to improve their defensive situation. Many of them have appointed indus- 
trial defense coordinators on the top executive level. Some of them have formed 

lustrial defense committees within their boards of directors, others have begun 
the preparation of formalized company defense plans. It has been encouraging 
to note an almost universal willingness on the part of those companies already 
attacking this problem to share information and experience gained with other 
companies faced with similar problems. This willingness to share information 
and know-how has considerably facilitated BDSA’s function as a clearinghouse 
for industrial defense information. It has been particularly gratifying to note 
the enthusiastic response industry has made to the program. 

industry-Government policy problems.—In holding the company conferences, 
BDSA has stressed that this program is a two-way street as far as ideas are 
concerned. AS a result, a number of important and interesting policy problems 
have been posed by American industry for consideration by the Government in 
the formulation of Federal policy. Prominent among the problems frequently 
raised by industry is the one of subversion and sabotage within company fa- 
cilities. Many companies have posed the problem of the difficulty of disposing 
of undesirable employees. As a result of these company representations, the 
BDSA on December 15, 1954, held a joint industry conference with the De- 
partment of Justice for the purpose of formulating industry recommendations 
concerning possible legislative action in this field. This conference, attended by 
35 leading industrialists, was addressed by Vice President Nixon, Attorney 
General Brownell, Secretary Weeks, and other representatives of the Commerce 
and Justice Departments, with representatives of ODM and the Department of 
Defense in attendance. 

Certain companies have expressed the need for additional financial assistance 
in providing safe storage space for vital records, alternate company headquarters, 
etc. BDSA has recommended to ODM modification of tax amortization criteria 
to assist in this problem. Certain extremely vital single-plant companies in the 
heart of target areas have expressed willingness to consider dispersion to safe 
locations providing certain financial help from the Government should be avail- 
able. BDSA is currently analyzing these problems with the view to future recom- 
mendations to ODM. 

Plant protection problems.—The third phase of the BDSA industrial defense 
program relates to the protection of vital defense-supporting facilities. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization has delegated to the Secretary of Commerce the 
responsibility for encouraging plant-protection measures in vital defense-sup- 
porting plants not currently under the surveillance and protection of other de- 
fense agencies. BDSA is currently, through its company conferences, urging the 
management of such facilities to adopt and use plant-protection standards and 
methods promulgated by the Department of Defense. 

Recently, the BDSA published an attractive 10 page pamphlet under the 
title “A Job for Management” which summarizes briefly the reasons for non- 
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military defense planning by industry, and emphasizes the essential aspects of 
a company program. It also indicates the types of assistance the BDSA is pre- 
pared to offer. Several thousand copies of this pamphlet have been distributed. 


5. THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture is continuing to carry out its planning re- 
sponsibilities in the field of nonmilitary defense. Aside from the Defense De- 
partment it is in the best position to make progress in this area because its 
regular activities require constant planning of programs for agricultural pro- 
duction and constant contact with the processing and equipment industries which 
serve agriculture. Consequently, a considerable amount of essential data for 
emergency expansion and control plans are automatically kept up to date. 

In an unusual sense, the Department is the planning and programing unit for 
the agricultural industries under all circumstances. This means that many of 
the same people who handled emergency operations in World War II and the 
Korean episode are now on other regular assignments in the Department and 
could easily be switched back if conditions required. 

The Department of Agriculture secured from the ODM, in February 1954, 
an order clearly setting forth the Department’s responsibilities in the nonmilitary 
defense program. These responsibilities and a brief summary of the present 
status of work with respect to them are: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for the development and ad- 
ministration of preparedness measures relating to food and the domestic dis- 
tribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. Such preparedness 
measures are undertaken within a work program which is consistent with de- 
fense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a whole. It 
also takes account of the delegation of authority and responsibility from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with the mobiliza- 
tion program as a whole, the proposed work program is submitted periodically 
to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. The Depart- 
ment’s program in this area is carried out through a series of Secretary’s memo- 
randa-making assignments to particular agencies and officers of the Department. 

(b) The measures for which the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible are 
as follows: 

Periodic evaluation of the estimated requirements (including military, export, 
and civilian) and supplies of food (including probable imports), as defined by 
Executive Order 10480, together with related nonfood materials and facilities 
for the current period and for full mobilization, so as to permit the best use of 
resources and the identification of any deficiencies in the mobilization base. The 
studies are carried eut at intervals and an effort is made to keep this informa- 
tion up to date. The ODM is informed of the results of these studies, and por- 
tions relating to nonfood materials and manpower are coordinated with other 
appropriate agencies. 

Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity and supply; 
recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion goals and 
the programs needed to meet these goals in order to overcome deficiencies in the 
mobilization base; screening and making recommendations on requests for rapid 
tax amortization and for loans and procurement contracts under the Defense 
Production Act and maintaining the records required to measure progress in 
achieving expansion goals. Food industry surveys which have a bearing on this 
subject are now underway. To remedy a deficiency in the mobilization base and 
to increase the supply of castor oil, a program has been carried out during the 
past several vears to stimulate the domestic production of castor beans. 

Cooperation with other departments and agencies in correcting apparent de- 
ficiencies in food processing or distribution capacity or the capacity of support- 
ing industries such as fertilizer, farm machinery, chemicals, and containers ; con- 
sideration of mobilization requirements in planning and carrying out regular pro- 
grams of the United States Department of Agriculture. Studies relating to sup- 
porting industries are done cooperatively with the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Defense Transport Administration. A study 
recently undertaken has to do with prospective requirements of the farm ma- 
chinery industry. On the basis of other studies, progress is being made toward 
completion of the goal for the expansion of facilities for the production of nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Increased attention is given to mobilization considerations in 
planning and administering other programs of the Department. 
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Development of standby controls relating to food allocation and distribution 
and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer de- 
signed to insure rapid and orderly conversion to meet needs arising from full 
mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack; cooperation with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other distribu- 
tion controls applicable to food requisites. A review has recently been made of 
the type of control actions which would be needed under full mobilization ac- 
companied by atomic attack. Precedents for longer range controls are available 
as a result of experience during the Korean emergency and during World War II 

Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing stabilization 
measures for food which would be suitable in the event of full mobilization, or 
full mobilization with atomic attack. At the request of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, stabilization planning, as it relates to food, has been undertaken 
n a preliminary way with emphasis on problems of full mobilization accom- 
panied by attack on the United States. 

Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies to insure the 
availability of manpower needed to carry out the food program currently and in 
full mobilization, including full mobilization with atomic attack. BEstimates of 
manpower requirements for food in a period of full mobilization have been pre- 
pared and will be revised from time to time in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Activities are carried ont currently with the Department of Defense and Selective 
Service to assist in the classification of farm registrants and in the release of 
military personnel for farm work where such release is proven to be necessary. 
Numerous research projects are underway to improve the availability and utiliza- 
tion of farm manpower. 

Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the 
stockpiling of critical and strategic materials, and to the extent necessary, in the 
acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources of supply. 
Through membership in appropriate committees sponsored by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Department assembles data, conducts studies, and makes 
recommendations concerning items to be stockpiled and stockpile objectives. 
\lso the Department currently barters surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign-produced strategic and critical materials. 

Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and programs to insure 
continuity of operation of vital food facilites in event of attack. On the com- 
pletion of the numerous vulnerability studies which are underway, the Depart- 
ment will call in the industries most concerned and discuss with them the 
problems and plans designed to reduce the vulnerability. 

Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made as far as Washington offices are concerned, and 
attention is now being focused on plans to insure the continuity of essential field 
functions, particularly those which are concentrated in critical target areas. 

To carry out these and related mobilization responsibilities, assignments have 
been made to various agencies within the Department already doing related work. 
This facilitates the association of specialized mobilization activities with regu- 
lar programs. To coordinate these decentralized mobilization responsibilities, a 
small central planning staff has been established in the Food and Materials Re- 
quirements Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Among its other duties, this central staff is establishing a systematic set of 
mobilization planning records which reflect background and progress for each 
phase of the program carried out by the Department. For example, a file has 
been established for each nonfood material or equipment industry which is of 
concern to food production and processing containing the following types of 
information : : 

Part I. Basie End-Item Data: This form has been developed for the im- 
portant nonfood requisites essential in the production, processing, and wholesale 
distribution of food. 

Part II. Basic Controlled Materials Plan Allotment Data: Covers the CMP 
allotments made during Korea, and is developed for those items listed in part I 
where controlled materials are used in their production. 

, Part III. Personnel Roster: Shows the name, last-known address, and posi- 
tion and experience of the people familiar with the projects covered by the book, 
including Department of Agriculture key personnel and other Government agen- 
cles, aS Well as industry consultants. 
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Part IV. Historical Methods, Procedures, and Instructions: This part in- 
cludes methods of developing requirements during the Korean period, as well as 
control orders issued by other agencies such as the NPA, and conservation pro- 
grams that may have been issued by the Department and other pertinent informa- 
tion of a historical nature. 

Part V. Production, Distribution, and Conservation Planning: As the head- 
ing implies, this part includes all phases of planning relating to production, dis- 
tribution, and conservation. 

A separate project for insuring continuity of Department of Agriculture func- 
tions is coordinated by the Administrative Assistant Secretary, who is assisted 
in turn by a committee under the chairmanship of the Director of the Office of 
Plant and Operations. Detailed activities are carried out by the Department 
agencies concerned. 

One type of non-military-defense planning not fully covered above is the civil- 
defense planning carried out under a broad delegation of authority from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. As this planning relates to food, it is 
closely related to some of the planning outlined above and some preliminary 
thinking has been done on the types of food actions which would be needed iu a 
civil-defense emergency. The Department is also responsible for civil-defens 
plans relating to biological and chemical warfare against plants and animals, and 
fires in rural areas in the United States, and on both of these subjects more sub 
stantial progress has been made. All civil-defense planning in the Department 
is coordinated by the Assistant to the Under Secretary, and specific functions 
under the broad delegation are assigned to appropriate agencies of the Depart- 
ment. The Assistant to the Under Secretary is advised in this work by a group 
of representatives of the Department agencies concerned, one member of which is 
the Director of the Food and Materials Requirements Division. 

It should also be noted that the Department participates in international non- 
military-defense planning which is coordinated within the Department by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The Foreign Agricultural Service is assisted by 
the Food and Materials Requirements Division insofar as the planning relates 
to domestic programs of the United States. This planning includes preparation 
of reports, position papers, and other papers for the food and agriculture plan- 
ning committee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, participation in the 
review of security phases of export control, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture is one of the best illustrations of a well-organ- 
ized non-military-defense planning program within a regular Federal depart- 
ment. It has secured a clear statement of its responsibilities to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and has assigned these tasks and has designated the neces- 
sary central coordination points to “ride herd.” Fortunately, because of its regular 
activities, it has the type of experienced personnel needed to keep the planning 
work up to date. 


6. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The non-military-defense activities of the Department of Labor during and 
after the Korean war have centered in and been guided by its Office of Manpower 
Administration, which works closely with the Division of Manpower of the ODM. 
The Bureau with most responsibility in this field is the Bureau of Employment 
Security with its two vital programs of employment service and unemployment 
compensation. Other bureaus in the Department have some important respon- 
sibilities as suggested below, but the chief tasks fall on the Employment Service. 

As in the case of other departments, non-military-defense activities in the De- 
peetmens, of Labor stem from delegations of responsibility from the ODM and 

rom FCDA. 

The essential delegations from the ODM contained in an ODM order of May 20, 
1954, are these : 

“2. The specific measures for which the Secretary of Labor is responsible are 
as follows: 

“(a) Assemble and analyze information on and make a continuing ap- 
praisal of manpower requirements and resources in event of mobilization or 
attack on the United States, identifying present or potential manpower short- 
ages which should be relieved in the interest of national security. 

“(b) Develop plans and programs for meeting defense-supporting and es- 
sential civilian labor requirements. 

“(c) Develop, in cooperation with the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Defense, the National Labor Relations Board, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, and the National Mediation Board, 
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measures for the maintenance of effective labor-management relations dur- 
ing a national emergency. 

“(d) Appraise the effect on manpower resources of projected production 
and procurement programs and of proposed Armed Forces strength levels. 

“(e) Provide other departments and agencies with the manpower infor- 
mation required by them for the proper discharge of their responsibilities 
for mobilization preparedness. 

“(f) Consult with and advise other delegate agencies concerning: 

“(1) The effect of their contemplated programs and actions on labor 
supply and utilization ; 

(2) The impact of labor supply on materials and facilities require- 
ments and utilization ; and, 

“(3) The establishment of production programs and priority and 
allocations functions consistent with effective utilization and distribu- 
tion of labor. 

“(g) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development of 
manpower policies suitable in the event of mobilization or attack on the 
United States. 

“(h) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in the event of attack on the United States.” 

The responsibilities assigned by FCDA to the Department of Labor in an 
order of September 17, 1954, were as follows: 

“(1) The Secretary of Labor is responsible for the development of a plan 
to meet civil-defense manpower needs during a civil-defense emergency, includ- 
ing the following assignments. 

“1. Plan and develop a national program relating to the utilization of the 
labor force, during a civil-defense emergency, consistent with the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Labor with respect to manpower mobilization. 

“2. Conduct research and provide a method of estimating survivors, by 
occupational and social characteristics, and for determining their avail- 
ability for employment during a civil-defense emergency. 

“3. Provide technical guidance to the States and direct Federal activities 
concerned with coordination of the nationwide system of employment sery- 
ice offices for determining requirements of, and recruiting, referring, and 
utilizing workers to meet civil-defense needs. 

“4. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with the methods of compensation for 
authorized workers in a civil-defense emergency. 

“5. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with the provision of compensation 
payments for the injury or death of authorized workers while engaged in 
civil-defense activities. 

“6. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for temporary 
aid to members of the labor force during periods of idleness due to destruc- 
tion of working places through enemy action.” 


Even before these formal delegations had been received, the Department had 
caused to be issued instructions to regional and State employment security of- 
fices providing fer readiness measures in case of enemy attack. These instruc- 
tions provide guidelines for regional and State employment security directors 
in negotiations with civil-defense officials. These instructions also provide 
guidelines for actions in the employment service and unemployment insurance 
program in case of attack. There is no recent report on what actions State 
agencies have taken to carry out these instructions, but it is assumed that 
most States have now provided these instructions to the local offices for their 
guidance. These instructions included both program measures and administra- 
tive suggestions. 

To carry out the delegations from ODM and FCDA, the Secretary’s office 
made certain assignments to the bureaus and offices of the Department and out- 
lined the program development which they were to do. 

This work program takes into account the recommendations made by the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee in “A Manpower 
Program for Full Mobilization” (referred to under the discussion of ODM 
activities). 

One of the most difficult problems will be that of securing information on 
bomb damage to physical facilities and information concerning injury to the 
work foree, which is essential to making production and rehabilitation decisions. 
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The Department is represented on an ODM committee which includes Air For 
Census, Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and FCDA. (This 
project is described under the ODM discussion. ) 

Without going into any detail as to the nature of the Secretary’s assignments 
to the various bureaus it may be helpful merely to list a few of the assignments 
and the bureaus or agencies given these responsibilities: manpower require 
ments, methods of recruitment, and effective utilization procedures, both for 
military purposes and for nonmilitary defense needs. 

The central planning and coordination of these manpower programs was as- 
signed to the Office of Manpower Administration (OMA), with the operating 
plans and procedures assigned to the Employment Service Division of Employ 
ment Security (DES), and the requirements and occupational information as- 
pects to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Minor manpower duties were 
assigned to Labor Standards Bureau (LSB) and to the Women’s Bureau (WB) 


“Programs to maintain income during and following an attack emergency 

“(a) In conversion unemployment. Primary responsibility—BES (Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division). 

“(b) During long-term unemployment. Primary responsibility—BES (Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division). 

“(c) For injured persons and dependent survivors. Primary responsibility— 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 


“Development of programs for increasing the skills in the work force to meet 
emergency situations 


“(a) On-the-job training. Primary responsibility—Bureau of Apprentice 
ship (BA). 

“(b) Vocational training, in cooperation with schools and industry. Primary 
responsibility—BA. 

“(e) Training of specialized personnel. Primary responsiiblity—OMA work- 
ing with a committee of Bureau representatives. 


“Organization of department for nonmilitary defense activities 
“Primary responsibility—OMA.” 


7. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The following is a brief review of the nonmilitary defense programs in the 
Department of the Interior. As indicated in this summary, the Department is 
responsible for working relationships with the petroleum and natural gas indus- 
tries. The nonmilitary defense planning work of the National Petroleum Council, 
instigated by the Department of the Interior, is summarized in section B of this 
appendix. 

The Department’s summary of its activities as of November 1, 1954, is as 
follows: 

“The responsibiilty for nonmilitary defense is assigned to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization by section 103 (c) (6), National Security Act, 
as amended by Reorganization Plan No. 3 and by Executive Order 10346 of 
April 18, 1952, as amended by Executive Orders 104388 of March 13, 1953, and 
10461 of June 17, 1953, and also by Executive Order 10421 of December 31, 1952, 
as amended by Executive Orders 104388 and 10461.” 

Nonmilitary defense was further defined and identified by the Director of ODM 
when he testified before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, on the independent offices appropriations for 1955. The 
Director first identified and elaborated on these programs as follows: 

“(a) Preparing recommendations on improving the organization of Gov- 
ernment with respect to continental-defense functions. 

“(b) Completion of emergency plans and preparations to insure the con- 
tinuity of essential functions of the executive branch of the Government. 

“(c) Development of an emergency plan for relocation of the legislative 
and judicial branches of the Government. 

“(d) Development of an integrated plan for the continuity of the essen- 
tial wartime functions of the executive branch of the Government. 

“(e) Continuity of industry. 

“(f) Reduction of urban vulnerability. 

“(g) Advice and guidance on the physical security of industrial instal- 
lations. 

“(h) Physical security of Government facilities. 
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“(i) Development of a program for additional protective measures at 
selected industrial and governmental facilities of a highly critical nature.” 

Of these programs, the Department of the Interior has been carrying on cer- 
tain planning activities in all except (a) and (c). There is in the process of final 
clearance a defense mobilization order which would delegate to the Secretary 
of the Interior, among other things, the responsibility for these programs in the 
areas of petroleum and gas, solid fuels, electric power, metals and minerals, raw 
materials and fish and fishery products (taking notice of a delegation to Interior 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in the fishery field). To date such activities in 
these areas have stemmed from ad hoe assignments to us either by letter of 
request or Memorandum from the former National Security Resources Board or 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, or by agreement by the Department’s repre- 
sentatives as members of interdepartmental committees studying these problems 
to do the preliminary planning in these areas. 

Since certain of the regular, peacetime activities of this Department will be 
needed in a war effort and since certain of our defense mobilization activities now 
carried on by limited staffs will become essential larger 
we will combine our answer under programs (0b) and (d) above. 

The Department has been working with the ODM to identify those functions 
of this Department which would be continued or expanded in time of all-out 
mobilization, and also to identify those new functions which under our present 
responsibilities we would be expected to initiate and for which we would assume 
responsibility. 

As soon as the identification of the essential functions of the Department is 
completed, we will proceed with detailed plans for the activation of our emergency 
relocation plan. The site has been selected and information collected on what the 
facilities presently contain and what will be required to provide for the selected 
personnel who will be needed to carry out the functions determined to be con- 
tinued or added in time of emergency. 

“With regard to continuity of industry (item (e) above), we have been work- 
ing with ODM and the Department of Commerce as a member of the various ODM 
committees and the Industry Evaluation Board by providing studies prepared, 
in cooperation with industries under our supervision, to aid in the identifica- 


scale wartime activities, 


tion of those critical facilities to which attention should be given to do those 
things necessary to try to insure the continued flow of their products in time 
of emergency. This is true particularly in the fields of petroleum and gas, 
minerals, and electric power. We have requested the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil to make a study of this field and to recommend those steps which the industry 
feels should be taken to insure a continued flow of petroleum and gas products 
needed for the successful prosecution of an all-out war with the United States 


becoming an enemy target. A preliminary report has been presented to us by 
the council, and a more detailed report will be forthcoming soon. (See section 
B of this appendix. ) 

“The reduction of urban vulnerability is a difficult problem. Our industries 
by and large must of necessity be located either at or close to the source of supply 
of the raw materials or, as in the case of power, relatively near their markets 
and labor supply. We have urged them to consider dispersal of their facilities 
wherever economically feasible and have requested applicants for rapid tax 
amortization to present justification for plants to be located in or near urban 
areas. 

“To the extent that the benefits of rapid tax amortization have been an in- 
ducement to locate facilities away from urban centers, the granting of such 
benefits to industries within our purview has contributed to the reduction of 
risk of loss of production capacity in the event of enemy bombing attack on cities. 

“We have worked with the ODM on ibe problem of ‘Advice and guidance on 
the physical security of industrial installation’ (item (g)) through the media 
of our membership on the Facilities Protection Board and the Industrial De- 
fense Committee, and also with the National Security Council through the Sub- 
committee on Industrial Security of the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
nal Security. We have aided in the preparation of a basic handbook for industry 
on facilities security. This book is still in the hands of ODM. We have been 
the foeal point for the preparation of a manual on industrial security for the 
petroleum and gas industries in cooperation with those industries, and have 
worked with the Federal Power Commission and the power industry on a similar 
manual for the power industry. These manuals have not yet been published. 

“On two occasions in the last several years, moneys have been requested in 
our budget submissions to carry forth a program for additional protection of 
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those large Government facilities under our jurisdiction. These requests, amount- 
ing to several million dollars, have not been approved by the Bureau of the 
Sudget for inclusion in appropriation requests submitted to the Congress. 

“Since June 30, 1953, all of the defense agencies which handled the Korean 
defense programs for our industry areas, except the Defense Minerals Explora 
tion Administration, have been abolished. Of the professional personnel who 
staffed these agencies, only two persons remain in the solid-fuels area to carry 
on all these activities for the solid-fuel industry in addition to the other areas 
of responsibility assigned by ODM, such as supply-requirements studies, coke 
expansion goal, etc. We have two professional persons in the power field who, 
in addition to handling other ODM assignments, are making the materials allo- 
eations to AEC-related power projects. As of June 30, 1954, the Oil and Gas 
Division had seven professional and technical personnel to assume the respon- 
sibilities assigned in the petroleum and gas fields by ODM. We have requested 
moneys in our fiseal year 1956 budget for a staff to carry out minerals mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities, additional to our existing exploration program, soon to be 
assigned to this Department. In addition to the above, the Director of Security 
and two men on the technical review staff in the Office of the Secretary are 
responsible for coordinating defense activities of the Department. 

“As a member of the Facilities Protection Board, we have agreed that the 
facilities protection function for the electric-power industry under Executive 
Order 10421 be assigned to the Federal Power Commission. We felt that they 
had the personnel to perform this operation where we did not. Assignment of 
that function to FPC has not yet been made by ODM, however. With this pend- 
ing exception, the responsibilities for this work in our industry areas still re- 
main with us, to be carried forward as best we can with the limited staff available. 

“The Department is represented on the following coordinating bodies in the 
nonmilitary defense area: 

“1. Defense Mobilization Board. 

“2. Industry Evaluation Board—Identifies and assigns criticality ratings 
to industrial and nonindustrial installations. 

“3. Facilities Protection Board (ODM)—Responsible for the facilities 
protection program and for making recommendations to the Director of 
ODM for agency cognizance over critical facilities. 

“4. Industrial Defense Committee (ODM)—The committee is responsible 
for the planning and promotion of the postattack industrial rehabilitation. 

“5. The Subcommittee on Industrial Security of the Interdepartmental 

Committee on Internal Security of the National Security Council—Studies 
special security problems at the request of the ICIS. 

“6. Ad hoc groups formed from time to time by ODM to study special 
phases of these-problems.” 


8. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


As in the case of other departments, HEW’s nonmilitary defense activities are 
based on delegations or assignments of responsibilities from ODM and FCDA. 
These delegations are either formal, as in FCDA delegation No. 1 cited below, 
or informal, as in the case of ODM relationships to date. 


Since the FCDA delegation to HEW was the first of its kind the delegation is 
presented below in its entirety : 


“PCDA DELEGATION NO. 1 


“By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development 
of the national civil-defense program contemplated by the said act, including 
action in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare the following-described 
responsibilities : 

“1. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief 
or aid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 

“2. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
for clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 

“8. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal civil-defense activities concerned with reseatth with respect to, and 
detection, identification, and control of: (1) communicable diseases in humans, 
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biological warfare against humans, (3) chemical warfare against humans, 
| (4) other public-health hazards. 

“4. Plan, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national 
program designed to provide Public Health Service reserve professional person- 

from support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 
“5, Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, training mate- 
als for incorporation in the curriculums of schools and colleges throughout the 
United States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of civil- 
fense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during emergencies. 

6. Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, technical guid- 
nce concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures, designed 

to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functional com- 
ponents of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and other 
public-health facilities. 
‘7. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community facil- 
ties essential to health or functional components thereof for which the Public 
Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 

“8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extraordinary needs for 
food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

“9, During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional person- 
nel without regard to the civil-service laws and incur such obligations on behalf 
of the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements 
of an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

“10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from 
time to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

“In carrying out its responsibilities hereunder, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be governed by the following : 

“1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities shall review and 
oordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

“2. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take into con- 
sideration assignments respecting mobilization preparedness measures made to 
it by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

“3. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as the agency having 
primary responsibility for the matters hereby delegated to it, shall undertake 
to coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned. 

“4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall be responsible, 
after consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for request- 
ing such appropriations as may be required for its delegated responsibilities. 

“5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make such re. 
ports aS may be required by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure 
consistency with national civil-defense policies and standards. 

“The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by 
the President.” 

In order to carry out the responsibilities assigned the Department by FCDA, 
ODM, and other sources (including legislation) the Secretary set up an organiza- 
tional plan very briefly quoted here: 

“(a) The Secretary has given personal leadership and emphasis. Defense 
planning is necessary. It must be built into the regular programs of D/HEW. 
[t is enlightened self-interest to do so. 

“(b) The departmental council reviews the defense planning program on a 
regular basis, 

“(c) The Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations has specific respon- 
sibility for these programs. 

“(d) At the departmetal level, the Office of Defense Coordination is headed 
by the Defense Planning Officer who reports to the Assistant Secretary. There 
is now an assistant defense planning officer and the office may be further en- 
larged as a result of the requirements of coordination imposed by FCDA dele- 
gation No. 1, dated July 14, 1954. 

“(e) Each major constituent of the Department has a staff unit for defense 
planning. Representatives of these units constitute a defense planning com- 
mittee at the staff level. 


“(f) Monthly reporting proceedures have been established to keep the Secre- 
tary informed. 
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“(g) Department-wide procedures govern special situations (e. g., test exer- 
cises). An emergency operations manual is in process of development.” 

A brief review of the present status of assignments and programs of defense 
responsibilities as provided by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and as of January 1, 1955, follows: 

“TI. Responsibilities as part of regular programs under evisting law 

“(a) Under attack conditions, many D/HEW regular programs would instant- 
ly convert to defense operations under existing law. Status: Preparedness for 
this purpose constantly tested in natural disasters—hurricanes, floods, etc. 

“(b) Examples: 

“Public Health Service.—Emergency health and sanitation aid to States, inter- 
state communicable disease control, epidemic intelligence, defense-related re- 
search, etc. 

“Food and Drug Administration.—Inspection and removal from interstate 
commerce of food and drugs rendered unfit in disaster or attack. 

“Social Security Administration.—Benefits to survivors of civilian casualties 
with OASI rights. 

“Public Health Service—Convert commissioned corps to military status (by 
Executive order, as provided for in basis PHS law). 

“(c) Loan of professional personnel. Examples: Since 1950 FCDA Health 
Office has been staffed by doctors and engineers on detail from PHS. Similar 
staff provided to ODM Health Advisory Committee. Technical assistance pro- 
vided to ODM and FCDA in preparation of defense-related manuals and reports. 

“(d) Cooperation with Defense Department. Examples: 

“(1) Health and educational aid to communities adjacent to military installa- 
tions ; 

“(2) Joint planning for evacuation to United States of American nationals 
living abroad in event of war. 

“(e) Cooperation with AEC. Example: Radiological monitoring for health 
effects of atomic fallout in communities adjacent to Nevada test area. (Has 
involved 150-200 PHS reserve officers over a period of time.) 

“TI. Responsibilities under FCDA Delegation No. 1 (approved by President, 
July 14, 1954) 

“(a) Program.—Four constituents involved: PHS, SSA, FDA, Office of Edu- 
eation. Specific assignments—plan national program, develop technical guid- 
ance to States, direct Federal activities : 

“(1) temporary financial assistance to injured or needy civilians ; 

“(2) clothing for civilians in need as the result of attack ; 

“(3) research, detection and control of communicable disease, and other 
health hazards; 

“(4) research, detection and control of biological warfare and chemical 
warfare against civilians; 

(5) provide mobile PHS reserve personnel to attacked areas ; 

“(6) emergency restoration of community health facilities : 

“(7) provide guidance for shelter and protective measures for schools 
and hospitals; 

“(8) develop training materials for school curriculum use in civil defense 
skills and behavior; 

“(9) provide for extraordinary food and drug inspection and control in 
attacked areas. 

“(b) Status.—Congress appropriated $1 million. Funds available August 
26, 1954. Twenty-one projects now underway in research, training, and opera- 
26, 1954. Twenty-one projects now under way in research, training, and opera- 
tional planning. Proposed D/HEW civil defense budget for fiscal year 1956 


is $1.6 million. Program operates under Assistant Secretary for Federal-State 
Relations. 


“TIT. Responsibilities under ODM coordination and direction 


“(a) Relocation and continuity of Government (Executive Order 10346) : 
“(1) Departmental—Relocation center assigned ; 
“(2) Relocation and mobilization procedures being developed in D/HEW 
manual for ready reference in emergency situations ; 
“(3) All regions have a relecation plan: 
“(4) Participation in test exercises. Examples: ‘Operation alert’—June 
14, 1954, and November 20 exercises ; 
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*(5) List of essential wartime functions: Tentative drafts prepared under 
ODM criteria and submitted for ODM review in September 1954. Field tested 
in November 20 exercise. 

“(b) Other preemergency planning. Examples: 

“(1) Membership on Manpower Policy Committee: D/HEW concern for ex- 
panding the labor market in time of mobilization involves: specialized technical 
and scientific training in schools and colleges, rehabilitation of handicapped, aid 
to working mothers (day care of children), getting retired workers back into 
labor market. 

“(2) Mobilization base planning: Involves maintenance of current inventory of 
civilian requirements for school and hospital construction, medical supplies, ete., 
to be needed in an emergency and for which D/HEW would be the ‘claimant 
agency,’ aS in World War II and Korean War. 

“(3) Postattack rehabilitation: Involves membership on ODM Industrial De- 
fense Committee and planning for community facilities and services needed in 
health, welfare, and education to support a winning industrial and military 
effort after the attack. ; 

“(4) Regional mobilization committees: Regional 
under ODM Order ——. 

“(5) Special surveys (requested by ODM) of health and education facilities 
in communities being considered for permanent dispersal of activities now located 
in Washington area. 

‘Nore.—The Department would be greatly advantaged to have from ODM a 
delegation to bring together in one document our several non-F-CDA defense-plan- 
ning responsibilities. ‘This has already been done for Commerce, 
and Labor Departments. 

“Ty 


directors are member 


Agriculture, 


Responsibility for school construction assistance to communities with sub- 
stantial defense plant in-migration 


“The Secretary must make critical area area findings under Executive Order 
10524. Ninety areas certified in 1954. New applications being processed in 1955, 
178.”” 


‘ 


9. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Federal Reserve defense planning directed toward the maintenance of the bank- 
ng system and its ability to perform essential operations in time of emergency 
due to attack may be grouped under three headings: (@) General planning, 
(b) continuity of operations of the Board of Governors, and (c) continuity of 
operations of the Federal Reserve banks. 


(a) General planning 


A committee consisting of representatives of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and the Federal Deposit 
nsurance Corporation was requested to develop a program to facilitate post- 
attack functioning and rehabilitation of banking institutions in the case of enemy 


attack. Specifically, the assignment related to a program under which, in case of 
enemy attack, the banking system might continue to meet essential demands upon 
it for supply of currency, collection of checks, transfer of funds, extension of 
credit, etc. The assignment was confined to the banking mechanism as such. 
Pursuant to the assignment, a program aimed at these objectives had been de- 
veloped, and drafts have been prepared of an Executive order to be signed by 
the President, and of supplementary regulations to be issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
make the program effective. 

As a result of the recommendations of the committee, reserve supplies of un- 
issued currency have been built up and decentralized. 


(b) Continuity of operations of the Board of Governors 


A relocation center has been selected from which the Board’s operations would 
be conducted in case it is necessary to move from Washington. Copies of essen- 
tial records are maintained at the relocation center. 

Arrangements have been made for selected personnel to operate from the reloca- 
tion center in case of emergency, and for appropriate delegation of authority at 
all levels. 

Arrangements have been made, and tested, for carrying on, in case the facilities 
or personnel at Washington are unavailable, the operations of the Interdistrict 
Settlement Fund, through which the balances between Federal Reserve bamks and 
branches and transactions between them and the Treasury are settled daily, and 
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for the daily operations of the Board with respect to distribution of currency 
supplies. 


(c) Continuity of operations of the Federal Reserve banks 

The Federal Reserve banks maintain duplicates of essential records at other 
points and have plans for carrying on operations through other facilities in case 
of necessity. 

All the foregoing plans are currently under review in the light of subsequent 
developments with respect to the increased power of thermonuclear weapons. 


SecTion B. THE PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL NONMILITARY DEFENSE PLANNING 


In addition to the work of national organizations, such as that of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce described in chapter IV, the nonmilitary defense 
planning activities of American industry are of two types: programs being 
worked out by industrial groups, and individual company plans. Both of these 
activities have been stimulated by Federal agencies, including the Departments 
of Defense, Interior, and Agriculture, but chigfly by the BDSA of the Department 
of Commerce. However, many industries have been moving ahead on their own 
initiative to take essentail preparatory steps in this important work. As indi- 
eated in the Department of Commerce summary in appendix A, many industries 
and individual companies are now giving attention to these problems. The pur- 
pose of this appendix is to summarize briefly 6 industry plans and 4 company 
programs as illustrative of the variety of approaches to these problems. 


THe Six INpUstTRY PLANS 


1. The electronics industry 


The electronics industry is very loosely organized and therefore is has not 
set up an industry council to promote nonmilitary defense activities. However, 
it has requested the Electronics Division of BSDA in Commerce to serve as an 
industry coordinating agency in these planning activities, and that division 
reports the following developments in the industry : 

(a) Prior to fiscal year 1954, BDSA arranged a meeting on postattack planning 
in Chicago at the time the Radio-Electronics Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention. This meeting, on June 16, 1953, was attended 
by more than 200 top and secondary officials of electronic manufacturing firms. 
At that meeting the need for work in the area of industrial defense was dis- 
cussed by three NPA, now BDSA, officials, and by representatives of FCDA and 
Department of Defense. Films and slides were also shown. At the Electronics 
Industry Conference of April 6, 1954, at the Department of Commerce, attended 
by 16 industry representatives, the importance of the industrial defense prograi 
was stressed in the comments of the Acting Director of the Electronics Division. 
This is the only formal meeting of the industry which was held during fiscal 
year 1954. 

(b) No task forces have been created to cover the electronics area. 

(c) The preparation of individual company plans has been discussed with 
the following firms: Allen-Bradley Co.; American Phenolic Corp.; Centralab, a 
division of Globe Union, Inc.; Allen R. DuMont Laboratories, Inc.; Wilbur B 
Driver Co.; Erie Resister Corp.; Federal Telephone & Radio Corp.; Admiral 
Radio Corp.; the Hallicrafters Co.; Hammarlund Manufacturing Co., Inc. ; Inter- 
national Resistance Co.; Jefferson Electric Co.; Johnson & Hoffman Manu- 
facturing Co.; P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. ; Micamild Radio Corp. ; Permofiux Corp. ; 
Radio Corporation of America ; Raytheon Manufacturing Co. ; Superior Tube Co. ; 
Triad Transformer Manufacturing Corp.; Tung-Sol Electric, Inc.; Westing- 
house Elecetric Corp. 

BDSA has been assured by responsible officials of all the firms listed above 
that they have started, or will start, to prepare industrial defense plans for 
their individual firms. To illustrate this point, the vice president of Tung-Sol 
Electric, Inc., of Newark, N. J., wrote to the writer that: 

“We have done some planning and a considerable amount of talking about the 
problem of operation in case of an atomic attack. We talked to Don Parris of 
BDSA about this subject some time ago and in taking on new plants we have 
had in mind from the first the question of location away from strategic targets 
so as to achieve a reasonable dispersal of effort. 

“Another point has been the arrangements so that our essential operating data 
such as specifications, lists of material requirements, etc., would be stored at 
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different points so as to be available in case one of the plants was rendered 
inoperable. 

“Unfortunately we did not have any written material which we could send 
to you but would be glad to discuss this problem with you further in person.” 

(d) The Electronics Division collaborated with other industry divisions of 
BDSA on the preparation of two additional LEB studies of vulnerability of plants. 

(e) Facilities for the production of certain electronic products and certain 
parts for electronic products are seriously concentrated. Possible solutions to 
bottleneck concentration problems have been discussed with individual members 
of the industry. The nature of the problem is such that industrywide meetings 
cannot be held. For example, the great bulk of the production of one bottle- 
neck item is concentrated in a single firm. This firm has been unwilling to 
relocate and because of the nature of the operation, no other company is willing 
to establish production facilities. 

(f) A number of firms have purchased microfilm equipment and made copies of 
mportant drawings and other documents; some relocation has taken place, and 
actually all of the proposed steps for the continuity of management and produc- 
tion have been started by a number of firms. 

(g) Proprietary interests, which are very strong in the electronics area, make 
an industrywide approach to this program difficult. 

2. The copper industry 


On June 15, 1954, a copper industry conference was convened at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington to consider plans for industrial defense. The 
division of the industry represented included: Primary Copper Producers, Brass 
Mills, Wire Mills, Brass Mill Products Distributors, Brass & Bronze Ingot Makers, 
Brass & Bronze Founderies, Copper Powder Producers, Copper & Copper Brass 
Scrap Dealers, Exporters, Custom Smelters. 

At this industrywide conference Government representatives of the Commerce 
Department, the ODM, and the Defense Department outlined the nonmilitary 
defense problems and the status of Government planning with respect to them 
and called attention to planning activities by other industries. The BDSA offi- 

ials reported that industry evaluation studies of the vulnerability of key plants 
and facilities had been completed for the brass mill and ingot-making divisions 
of the industry and were underway in the wire mill and foundry divisions. 

The Copper Division of BDSA has appointed a task group to study the report 
on possibilities for nickel conservation in wartime, prepared by the nickel con- 
servation panel of the Minerals and Metals Advisory Board, and to make recom- 
mendations pertaining to the use of nickel in copper-base alloys in the event of 
an emergency. The task group is comprised of 1 ingot maker, 2 members 
from the brass-mill industry, 1 from the foundry industry, 1 from the con- 
sumer durable-goods industry (silverware), and 1 from the heat exchanger, 
condenser, and water-heater industry. The wire mills are not represented as 
they have no interest in the matter. 

Three of the divisions of the industry have appointed task forces on industrial 
defense planning: the brass and bronze ingot makers, the brass-mill industry, 
and the copper-wire and cable industry. 

The brass and bronze ingot makers task force met on July 1, 1954, and began 
to outline plans for nonmilitary defense of the industry as indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the minutes of the meeting: 

“Concentration within the industry.—It was disclosed that over half of the 
brass and bronze ingot production is located in cities defined as critical target 
areas by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

“A task group member said that industry capacity is so tremendous he thought 
normal brass and bronze ingot requirements could be taken care of even if the 
concentration points were destroyed. It was pointed out, in reply, that on the 
basis of recent shipment figures the industry was operating at less than 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Were key plants to be eliminated by destruction of the target- 
area cities, the remaining capacity would be barely able to handle peacetime 
needs—no allowance being made for additional capacity needed to meet foundry 
military requirements and replacement parts for damaged or destroyed plants. 
One task group member expressed the opinion that at the present time 70 percent 
of the industry’s capacity was not being used, and that consequently the possible 
destruction of the concentrated ingot-making facilities in the Chicago and New 
York areas would still leave adequate plant capacity in existence. 

_ “Other problems.—In discussing the principal problems faced by the industry 
in event of attack, it was agreed that the transportation of scrap, which is col- 
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lected from all over the country, would be the greatest difficulty. 
ate the furnaces would be another. 

“In discussing inventories of scrap carried in the industry, the task group 
agreed that between 30 and 60 days was probably average. 

“It was suggested that the maintenance of as much inventory as possible in 
company yards might be a solution from a Government viewpoint with consider- 
ation being given to this situation in the preparation of any inventory contro] 
orders prepared by BDSA. Such a plan would not be feasible if we were forced 
back to allocations again. 

“Different companies within the industry could help one another out in time 
of national emergency, and there should be some planning and recommendations 
on this. One of the task group members said he thought something could be 
done in the industry along this line. 

“A discussion followed concerning the feasibility of stockpiling brass and bronze 
ingot. It was reported that the Copper Division had advocated stockpiling 
beryllium copper products, but that an entirely different problem would be found 
in stockpiling brass and bronze alloy ingot because of the vast number of different 
alloys required. It was also pointed out that the Government was stockpiling 
refined copper which was being stored at various strategie points around the 
country. A member of the task force stated he thought serious consideration 
should be given to the stockpiling of brass and bronze ingot. 

“In reply to a question as to the extent the foundries might be able to operate 
on scrop rather than ingot, it was explained that normally foundry products, 
castings, were produced from 60-percent ingot and only 40-percent scrap. For 
the year 1953 shipments of brass and bronze ingot amounted to approximately 
600 million pounds. 

“A task group member pointed out that in event of attack, consumers of 
ingot, the foundries, would be knocked out along with the ingot makers. Mr. 
Forman explained that this would not necessarily hold true as not more than 
2 percent of total foundry capacity was concentrated in any one city, as against 
a peak concentration of ingot production of 27 percent. 

“In reply to an inquiry, it was explained that the physical protection of indus- 
trial facilities includes measures against sabotage, subversion, and natural dis- 
asters, as well as against nuclear attack.” 

On August 18, 1954, there was a joint meeting of the task forces of the brass 
mill industry and the copper wire and cable industry with representatives of the 
Copper Division of BDSA in the Department of Commerce. The following ex- 


cerpt from the minutes of that meeting indicates the developments in these two 
industries : 


Power to oper- 


“Concentration within the industry.—iIt was pointed out that both the copper 
wire and cable and the brass mill industries have a sizable concentration of pro- 
duction in critical target areas. The Copper Division of BDSA felt that the task 
group would want to give serious consideration to this problem. 

“General discussion on procedure.—In answer to several inquiries, it was indi- 
cated that it was not possible to state specifically what the task groups should 
accomplish, as each segment of industry presents its own peculiar problems. The 
industry itself was in a better position than government to define the problems 
and formulate plans. It was recommended that the defense plan manuals pre- 
pared by the steel industry and the chemical industry be used as sources for 
information and procedure for the copper task groups. Task group recommen- 
dations could appropriately be made on continuity of management, continuity of 
production, industrial planning problems, dispersion, and on anything else the 
group might want to cover. 

“In response to a task group member’s question, it was indicated that there 
was no reason why these problems could not be discussed by the industry’s trade 
associations. 

“BDSA stressed the need for the safeguarding of key specialized equipment 
either by moving it to a safe location or by having duplicate standby equipment 
in some safe location. They also suggested that the task groups formulate plans 
for these industries to continue to maintain essential production in the event an 
area of concentration within the industry were to be destroyed. 

“Tt was agreed that security clearances would be obtained for the members of 
the task groups so that the Department of Defense aspects of this problem could 
be discussed at future meetings. 

“A general discussion followed concerning various aspects of relocation of 
facilities, availability of labor, integration of the different segments of the copper 
industry, tax amortization as an incentive for dispersion, and the need for the 
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dispersal of the United States stockpile of refined copper so that it would be near 
the mills and quickly available to them. 

“Conclusion.—It was the consensus of the group that future industrial defense 
task group meetings of the brass mill industry and the copper wire and cable 
industry should be held separately in view of the diverse problems of these two 
industries. The members of the 2 task groups also recommended that the rest 
of these 2 industries be informed of the formulation of the task groups. 


8. The iron and steel industry 

The iron and steel industry group has made more progress than most indus- 
tries in planning non-military-defense programs. Aside from several industry 
meetings with the Commerce Department and other Government officials, such 
as those described for the electronics and copper industries, iron and steel has 
done two things of significance. 

(a) As a result of a 5-month study of existing programs and intensive develop- 
ment by a specially selected steel industry task force, an Industrial Defense 
Planning Manual—lIron and Steel was prepared and published on September 9, 
1954, by the American Iron and Steel Institute. Following membership distri- 
bution, the manual is being made available at cost to other interested industries 
through the American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Since this excellent manual is available to interested industries, no effort 
has been made to summarize it in detail here. 

The 52-page manual gives a step-by-step blueprint of the planning necessary 
to safeguard the people and plants in industry against disaster. It outlines the 
means by which the disastrous effects of an attack might be minimized, lives 
saved, property protected, and production resumed with minimum delay. It con- 
tains detailed information on how to organize major phases of industrial defense 
planning. One section described the Government’s offer of up to 100 percent 
accelerated tax amortization on funds spent for protective construction by de- 
fense plants in target areas. 

All phases of planning for emergency from the broad aspects of high echelon 
management problems to the detailed training problems of industrial plant de- 
partments are covered in the manual. Among the salient points are continuity 
of management, safeguarding company assets, financial aid to employees, feed- 
ing and housing disaster victims, emergency casualty stations, shutdown proce- 
dure, and transportation. The manual describes how to set up emergency opera- 
tion headquarters, emergency traffic control, and emergency liaison with civil- 
defense authorities; explains the function and use of conelrad—only radio com- 
munications available in ease of attack; provides a suggested list of medical and 
first aid supplies; and includes a pilot industrial-defense organization chart. 

(b) The second unusual development in the iron and steel industry was the 
preparation of a comprehensive report on “What the H-Bomb Can do to United 
States Industries,” analyzed in terms of the steel industry, by Adm. Ben Moreell, 
chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. A very good brief 
summary of this very significant report appeared as an article in U. 8. News 
and World Report (May 7, 1954). This study represents perhaps the most 
serious analysis of the nonmilitary defense planning problems undertaken under 
the auspices of an industry, and it is important reading for industrial manage- 
ment interested in these problems. 


4. The chemical and ailied industries 


As in the case of the steel industry, this group has published an excellent 
50-page manual entitled “Emergency and Disaster Planning for the Chemical 
and Allied Industries.” Since this manual may be secured by interested man- 
agement groups from the United States Superintendent of Documents for 25 
cents,® it is not reviewed in great detail here. 

The manual discusses the problem in two phases, plant-level planning, and 
company-wide planning. In introducing the problems of plant-level planning 
the manual comments as follows (pp. 1-3) : 

“Like efficient operation and production, preparation for disaster can come 
only as a result of planning at every level of operation. Most people agree that 
preparation for attack is a good idea but too often they stop there. A company 
executive is likely to pass the responsibility on to a third vice president and 


5 Emergency and Disaster Planning for Chemical and Allied Industries, published for 
the industry by the Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954, 25 cents. 
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promptly forget the matter. When disaster strikes, he might very well be 
shocked to learn that his plant’s operation has been demolished through causes 
which might have been foreseen and minimized. Then he realizes that plans 
for disaster should have been made. 

“What follows will deal more specifically with Emergency and Disaster Plan- 
ning in the individual factory unit. This unit is defined as that facility which 
falls within the jurisdiction of one plant manager. 

In all manufacturing establishments minor abnormalities frequently occur. 
These are controlled and corrected by the plant work force. The work force 
includes fire and guard protection, and medical or first-aid facilities. It in- 
cludes controlled selection of personnel through its employment practices. It 
embodies the know-how in the production, maintenance, and other functions 
commensurate with the normal requirements inherent to the particular plant. 

“Emergency and disaster may be defined as conditions likely to become or 
already beyond the control of the plant work force on duty; or conditions 
which are likely to affect or be affected by the community adjacent to the plant. 
Emergency and Disaster Planning is the organization of personnel, facilities, 
equipment, and procedures designed to cope with emergency and disaster con- 
ditions as defined above. 

“Thus, emergency and disaster planning is an extension of protective measures 
already in existence. The extension required may vary widely in different 
plants, depending upon many factors including geographic location and proximity 
to other plants and inhabited areas. It also follows that every employee has a 
stake and a responsibility in his employer’s disaster planning. 

The guideposts presented here are designed to assist in that kind of planning 
by enumerating and discussing means of performing the functions common to all 
good disaster planning. The plan for any production unit must be created by 
the personnel working in that unit, based upon these and perhaps other 
considerations. 

Provisions must be made for plant security, for first-aid and rescue, for main- 
tenance problems, for fire control, for evacuation, for blast protection of critical 
materials and facilities, for minimizing production losses, and for restoring pro- 
duction after disaster has struck. A job of this size cannot be done overnight, 
nor can it be done in a few days or weeks; rather, it will take months of study 
and planning. The man-hours spent in the conference room and in the training 
of personnel can prevent untold man-hours of reconstruction and grief. 

Basically, any plan should concern itself with three points: The first aim should 
be to protect employees and property against harm or damage from fires, ex- 
plosions, natural hazards, and attack. Second, there should be a plan for re- 
turn to production as soon as possible after the emergency. Finally, these pro- 
tective measures should be effected with a minimum expenditure by taking ad- 
vantage of existing facilities and supplementing them with additional measures 
necessary for the security of a particular plant.” 

The manual then outlines the means of building an emergency and disaster 
plan for the plant, under the following topics: 

Prevention and control of sabotage 
Defense measures against air attack 
Disaster organization, emphasizing duties of— 
Disaster officer 
Communications officer 
Fire chief 
Guard chief 
First-aid chief 
Engineering chief and their staffs 
Followthrough procedure 

Under the head of companywide planning, the manual points out (pp. 23-25) 
that “Detailed company-level planning in a multiplant organization under condi- 
tions of threatened enemy attack is vital to the security of the company and the 
Nation.” Such planning may require clearer definition of pertinent factors than 
is now available. Factors requiring definition, in addition to Government 
policies, include the nature and probability of specific hazards such as air attack 
frequency, probable target areas, probable weapons, high explosives—A-bombs, 
H-bombs—chemical, biological, and radiological weapons, sabotage, and many 
others. This planning further involves vast economic considerations all of which 
warrant future treatment of company-level planning separate from this manual. 

Preparation for this planning can now be made, however, by study and analysis 
of the following considerations quoted from the manual. 
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“pERPETUATION OF MANAGEMENT AT MAJOR LEVELS, E. G., COMPANY, DIVISION AND 
PLANT 
“J, Appraise the risk ; consider 
Geographic concentration ; 
Depth of organization ; 
Existence of parolled managerial units at scattered locations; 
Probability that normal means of appointing succeeding management 
will not be able to function immediately after the disaster. 

“) Pvaluate practicability of improving inherently weak situations under (1) 
above. If conditions indicate, establish manning tables to reflect orderly 
course of development of organization and automatic succession basis in 
case of emergency. 

8. Consider advisability of designating emergency location, with essential facili- 
ties, for use of reconstructed management unit. 


“PROTECTION OF CURRENT ASSETS 


. Cash ; appraise— 
Geographic concentration of bank accounts; 
Advantages of maintaining bank accounts of an unrestricted nature at 
scattered locations ; 
Advantages of establishing lines of credit at scattered locations. 
. United States Government and marketable securities; appraise adequacy of 
custodian’s procedures, records and storage place. 
“8. Inventories ; appraise 
Size and character ; 
Practicability of dispersion of subdivision of inventories ; 
Adequacy of storage facilities in relation to inherent potential hazards. 
. Accounts receivable (covered under program relating to safeguarding account- 
ing records )—next paragraph. 


SAFEGUARDING COMPANY RECORDS 


. Grade company records as to their importance. Consideration should be given 
to ail records: 
Accounting 
Engineering, including drawings, specifications, bills of material, ete. 
Historical 
Insurance 
Legal, including contracts 
Operating 
Research. 

. Provide duplicates of important records. Consider need to have records 
which are important for operating purposes duplicated in practicable form 
for possible future use. Duplicates may be in various forms—carbon copies, 
photostats, microfilms, etc.; should microfilms be used, provide for equip- 
ment to restore microfilmed records to usable form. 

. Provide for safe storage of duplicate records at alternate locations. 

. Provide plan whereby, if necessary, organization would follow through with 
duplicates of current records to normal end result. 


“OFFICE OPERATIONS DIRECTLY SUPPORTING PLANT PRODUCTION 


“(Purchasing, payrolls, payments, credits and collections, order writing, 
invoicing, accounts receivable, communications, ete.) 


. Appraise ability to continue any or all plant operations in the event of loss 
of personnel and/or machinery used in the foregoing office functions. 

. Consider risks involved through geographic concentration of any of above 
functions. 

. Weigh practicability of improving any unfavorable situations in light of risks 
involved. 


“ADVANCE PLANNING IN RELATION TO PLANT RESTORATION AND REHABILITATION 


“1. Reconsider engineering practices to minimize potential bottlenecks and reduce 
probable duration of potential shutdown. 
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“2. Reconsider spare parts policy, especially as to specific items, and physical 
location of inventory, whether carefully related to probability of damage 
and to difficulty of repair or replacement. 

“3. Define procedure and responsibility for executing such steps as requisition- 
ing replacements or repairs, hiring of contractors, etc. 


“FUTURE PLANTS WEIGH DISASTER CONSIDERATIONS IN RELATION TO OTHER FACTORS 


“1. Consider Government’s view as to priority rating of product, but recognize 
that such ratings may change radically over the years. 

. Selection of plant site, consider : 

Dispersion vs. concentration 
Vulnerability rating 
Natural hazards 
Location of primary and alternate raw materials 
Primary and alternate sources of power and transportation 
Selection of source materials, consider : 
Possibilities of substitution 
Probable priority rating of materials in relation to rating of finished 
product 
. Engineering: 
Safety aspects in relation to all types of hazards 
Standardization, for maximum ease and speed in replacement of parts, 
motors, ete. 

“In the process of carrying out the analysis and appraisal work outlined above, 
preparatory to formulation of its company-level plan, it will be obvious to any 
individual organization the myriad of aspects which require the best possible 
definition; Government and industry must accomplish the closest possible coop- 
eration in order to develop the best possible planning for their mutual security. 
The responsibility of the Government agencies in providing industry with the 
sound criteria is very grave, in view of the economic impact of the resulting 
security planning on the part of the individual company.” 


5. The petroleum industry 


The petroleum industry has in its National Petroleum Council one of the 
most effective organizations to represent any American industry. In World 
War II it collaborated with the Interior Department to organize the Petroleum 
Administration for War (PAW), and it staffed that agency, and, again, in the 
Korean episode it helped the Department set up the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense (PAD), and staffed it. In both cases a very effective job was done. 
The National Petroleum Council continues to collaborate closely with the 
Departments of Interior and Defense and the ODM. Each year the council, at 
the request of the Oil and Gas Division of Interior, reports on the United States 
availability and production of petroleum. Recently, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, at the direction of the President, appointed a Military Petroleum Advisory 
Board (MPAB) “to provide the Assistant Secretary (Mineral Resources) of the 
Department of the Interior, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logis 
tics), and the Director of ODM with expert counsel, advice, and information on 
all oil and gas matters relating to national security and defense.” As in the 
ease of PAW and PAD, this committee was staffed by the National Petroleum 
Council. 

Again, at the request of Interior in April 1954, the council set up a Committee 
on Oil and Gas Emergency Defense Organization. On July 15, 1954, this com- 
mittee submitted a report to the council indicating the measures the industry 
should undertake. The history of the National Petroleum Council indicates that 
its committee recommendations are taken seriously and followed through by the 
industry. There is reason to believe these recommendations will be implemented 
immediately. 

Excerpts summarizing the July 15 report of the committee follow : 

“We understand that the MPAB has already been assigned the primary respon- 
sibility for advising the armed services on the availability of military petroleum 
needs in the event of war. The question that has been asked our committee 
might have been asked of the MPAB. However, since the problem of civilian 
supply and the problem of military supply in wartime are both dependent on the 
same industry and the same transportation facilities, and the MPAB has no 
operating authority, the views of this committee as to the handling of emergency 
situations may be considered as covering military as well as civilian supply. 

“The chairman asked the committee members to give serious consideration in 
1dvance of the meeting to the various problems involved. He also interviewed 
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several Washington officials to try to get some picture of Washington thinking 
on these problems, and contacted representatives of similar committees in the 
steel and chemical industries, to get the benefit of their views. A draft of a 
possible report was circulated to all members in advance. 

“At its meeting on July 14, 1954, the committee, after thorough discussion, 
reached the following conclusions: 

“(1) In considering the type of organization necessary to handle the emer- 
gency situations resulting from a nuclear attack, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the integrated character of the oil and gas industry, with crude oil and natural 
vas sources averaging over a thousand miles from the point of consumption of 
the finished products and a whole series of complicated transportation and dis- 
tribution systems tying them together. To assure prompt and efficient action in 
a serious emergency it is necessary that the industry be guided and directed on 
a unified basis by men who are thoroughly familiar with its farflung and varied 
operations and facilities. To have individual refineries, terminals, or distribu- 
tion systems of oil and gas subject to the orders of State or local officials un- 
familiar with industry operations would result in chaos. Furthermore, every 
major refinery serves many different cities usually in several different States, 
and the same can be said for many gas transmission lines. However, we fully 
recognize that close cooperation with local officials in taking care of disaster 
situations would be essential. 

“(2) There are so many possible eventualities in so many different areas which 
might result from an atomic attack that it does not seem at all feasible to set 
up any detailed planning as to just what could or should be done under various 
hypotheses. However, consideration should be given to alternate sources of 
supply of petroleum products in case of complete loss of 1 of the five major re- 
fining areas: Jersey area, Calumet area, Houston-Port Arthur area, Los Angeles 
area, and San Francisco area. 

“(3) The destructive power of the modern atomic or hydrogen bomb is so 
devastating that there are almost no precautions by way of design or construc- 
tion that a refinery or other major petroleum installation could reasonably under- 
take in an effort to minimize damage in the event of a nearby atomic attack. 
Refineries can and probably should be shut down promptly and most of the per- 
sonnel allowed to disperse if adequate early warning of threatened attack is 
available. Fire-fighting equipment and personnel would be of value only if a 
refinery happened to be in a fringe area. 

“(4) The greatest asset of the industry in the event of such attack would be 
its executives in various branches of the industry who could quickly draft emer- 
gency plans for utilizing whatever facilities remained after the bombing, and 
get them back into operation in minimum time. To accomplish this would require 
the working together of men from different companies and different branches of 
the industry. In our opinion, the key to prompt and effective action to get all 
possible facilities mobilized promptly after a bombing would be to set up emer- 
gency committees, 1 to deal with oil problems and 1 to deal with gas problems, in 
each of the five PAD districts into which the country was divided during World 
War II. Men in these areas became accustomed to working together to solve 
all sorts of shortage and other problems during that period. 

“(5) In order to make possible prompt and effective action by these emergency 
committees in the event of a disaster, it is desirable that, without waiting for 
further international developments, they be appointed promptly, together with 
suitable alternates, and that their names and proposed functions be made known 
to the industry generally. 

“(6) Such emergency committees could get into operation much more quickly 
than could any centralized directing organization. However, a PAD type of 
organization should be set up in Washington as quickly as possible after an at- 
tack, along lines which have been previously recommended to the National 
Petroleum Council.” 

In the light of these conclusions, the committee recommended in its report that 
the following specific steps be taken, under the general direction and with the con- 
currence of the Oil and Gas Division of the Department of the Interior, possibly 
with the continuing advice of this committee until the proposed emergency 
committees have been set up. ; 

“(1) The National Petroleum Council should recommend to the Secretary of 
the Interior that he immediately name, for each of the 5 PAD districts, emergency 
committees, 1 to deal with oil problems and 1 to deal with gas problems, of 
capable industry men, each with 1 or more alternates, who would be able to 
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ruide emergency operations of the industry on a decentralized basis in the event 
of an atomic bomb attack. The emergency committees named would be similar 
in duties and general makeup to the district general committees which functioned 
in the PAW districts during World War II. They should have the right to 
appoint subcomittees and needed, depending on the situation in each area. For 
the oil committees, subcommittees on supply and transportation, on refining, and 
on distribution, would appear needed in all cases. Subcommittees on produc- 
tion might not be needed in the first instance since producing activities are so 
widely dispersed, and refinery capacity likely to be the bottleneck in event of 
any serious attack. It is understood that steps were taken by PAD prior to its 
dissolution to set up a roster of key personnel in the industry. Such material 
should be reviewed and utilized, where possible, in naming the emergency com- 
mittees. 

“(2) The composition of these emergency committees should be publicized so 
that the oil and gas industry is aware of the plans. Each of them should have 
one or more meetings soon after appointment to set up preliminary plans for 
their functioning and cooperating with local officials in the event of disaster. 
To insure good coordination, the chairman of the regional oil committee or his 
nominee should be invited to set in on meetings of the regional gas committee 
and vice versa. Arrangements might well be made whereby the emergency 
committees either hold in remote storage, or could be sure of quickly getting from 
the various companies, the necessary detailed plans of the oil and gas industry 
facilities in their region. Also, the Oil and Gas Division should supply the emer- 
gency committees with regular, detailed, up-to-date statistical reports on industry 
operations, capacities, etc., as needed to carry out their assignments. 

“(3) A mechanism should be worked out now whereby the whole program could 
be set in action by a Presidential proclamation immediately after an attack. Such 
a proclamation should give the emergency committees power, if necessary, to 
requisition materials, supplies, crude oil or products, and natural gas necessary 
to meet the situation. They should also have the power to set up special subcom- 
mittees and delegate limited authority to them. A list of priorities to be observed 
in allocating products should also be set up without delay by the Government 
acting with the advice of industry representatives. 

“(4) To provide intelligent central guidance and planning, a PAD type of 
organization should be reconstructed as promptly as possible after an attack, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of the Interior. The PAD organization would 
thereafter guide the operations of the emergency committees, and would make 
proper provisions for a permanent district setup, including staff and quarters. 
If the Secretary of the Interior should so desire, the present or some other council 
committe might, pending the setting up of PAD, function as a temporary coordi- 
nating and advisory body. 

“(5) Since the industry can do so little to minimize damage in the event of 
attack in any one locality, oil companies are strongly urged to consider further de- 
centralization when adding any new refining or storage facilities. Oil companies 
should also consider the interconnection of their refining facilities and terminals 
in different areas by product pipelines to the extent feasible. Consideration 
should be given by gas companies to expansion of underground storage facilities 
and interconnection of transportation and distribution systems. Such decen- 
tralizing and interconnecting facilities should be given the encouragement of 
rapid tax amortization. 

“(6) Since any major disruption of refining centers or oil distribution facilities 
will put a big extra load on transportation facilities at a time when military 
demands will also be burgeoning, and since pipelines are useful only if the facili- 
ties at each end are serviceable, encouragement should also be given to building 
up of reserves of mobile transportation equipment, particularly tankers, but in- 
cluding tank cars, barges, and tank trucks as well. Only such mobile facilities 
could be relied upon to get crude oil and products from where they were available 
to where they were needed in case major refining or distribution facilities were 
destroyed.” 

As of January 1, 1955 the Department of the Interior informed the writer of the 
following progress of the committee’s activities : 

“Dr. Robert BE. Wilson, chairman of the Committee on Oil and Gas Emergency 
Defense Organization, reported that, in a sense, the final report of the main com- 
mitee was made at the last meeting. However, in response to a request that addi- 
tional work might be done by 2 subcommittees, 2 subcommittees of 20 members 
each have now been appointed. He stated that a subcommittee, with Mr. H. G. 
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Manglesdorf as chairman, will work out the detailed plan for maintaining com- 
pany operations. The other subcommittee, under chairmanship of Mr. R. G. 
Arner, will work on advance plans and preparations in event of disaster, 
especially in refineries which might reasonably be involved. Dr. Wilson stated 
that he had scheduled a meeting with the two chairmen to make detailed plans. 
Subsequent to this meeting a joint meeting of the two subcommittees was sched- 
uled in Washington for the purpose of being briefed*® on what might be antici- 
pated in case of disaster from the atomic bomb. The subcommittees will begin 
work on trying to get out manuals and advice as to how to prepare for these two 
situations.” 
6. The Life Insurance Acssociation of America 

The five industrial groups described thus far are essential producing industries 
to supply vital materials and equipment in our defense effort. The life insurance 
industry represents another very different but equally vital phase of our economic 
life. As Governor Val Peterson, the Administrator of FCDA put it in his intro- 
duction to General Aspects of Civil Defense, the December 1954 report of the 
committee on civil defense of the Life Insurance Association of America: 

“While a number of basic manufacturing industries that are vital to our mili- 
tary production have made considerable progress in defense preparations, this 
has not been true generally in the nonmanufacturing field. The life insurance 
industry can serve as an example for other segments of our economy, and for the 
publie at large, in contributing to effective defense.” 

The Life Insurance Association of America in July 1953 appointed a committee, 
headed by Mr. James T. Phillips, vice president and chief actuary of New York 
Life, to study civil-defense problems and make recommendations to the industry. 
That committee has now complied a very comprehensive report on General 
Aspects of Civil Defense, and it proposes to provide a supplementary report deal- 
ing primarily with life insurance aspects of civil defense. 

This first report is particularly valuable in its coverage of such matters as 
the reality of the threat, the nature of the nuclear threat, military preparations, 
preventive nonmilitary defense steps, recuperative nonmilitary defense steps, 
potential impact on industry and commerce. 

It also contains an excellent and comprehensive bibliography of reference 
materials. 

The following excerpt from the introduction to the committee’s report summar- 
izes its conclusions: 

“The committee recognizes that the life-insurance industry represents a large 
segment of the United States economy. Through policyholders, mortgages, and 
industrial investments, our industry is closely tied to many aspects of life in the 
United States. In addition, many civil-defense programs bear directly on various 
segments of our industry. The committee suggests that the life-insurance in- 
dustry should strongly support all worthwhile efforts to improve the defensive 
position of our country, not only with respect to its own personnel and records, 
but also on a national basis to help reduce deaths and disabilities among civilians 
as well as asset losses resulting from property destruction. 

“The committee firmly believes that proper civil-defense measures supported 
now will help reduce the number of casualties and amount of physical damage 
that might result from an enemy attack and thereby will also help reduce the like- 
lihood of an enemy attack. The committee believes that the life-insurance 
industry can make a significant contribution to its own security and to the secur- 
ity of our Nation by taking steps such as the following: 

“(a) Explore on an intercompany basis the problems involved in assuring the 
continuity of life insurance operations in the event of an enemy attack.—This 
involves considering the development of appropriate legislation and other solu- 
tions to the complex legal and financial problems that may arise. 

“(b) Develop plans on an individual company basis to assure the continuity of 
operations in the event of an enemy attack.—While industry organizations may 
provide some guidance, individual companies should be responsible for developing 
plans to continue their operations after an attack. This involves taking steps to 
protect employees, records, and machinery and to develop suitable postdisaster 
and operating plans, including plans for the replacement of key officials and the 
proper delegation of authority. 

“(c) Investigate the desirability of supporting and stimulating public demand 
for improved and more effective defense measures and of helping to educate the 


* The briefing session mentioned was held several weeks ago. 
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public with respect to appropriate civil-defense measures.—This involves consid- 
ering the desirability of supporting various measures that might be taken to mini- 
mize casualties, such as early warning, effective military defense, dispersion of 
industry, protective construction, shelter programs, dispersal of population, and 
proper civil-defense preparations. While the primary responsibility in this area 
lies with the Federal Government, the life-insurance industry can provide con- 
siderable help in supporting desirable measures and in helping to inform the 
public about these measures. 

“(d) Investigate the desirability of providing actual financial assistance to 
support the development of proper civil-defense measures.—This might involve 
contributions through industry organizations or individual companies to worth- 
while research projects connected with civil defense. For example, the auto- 
mobile industry contributed cars to be used in Operation Doorstep (App. A-2), 
but funds were not available to fully instrument the home shelters in order to 
evaluate the effects of blast within the shelters. 

“The above steps and others will be discussed more fully in a supplementary 
report after a complete picture of the various factors involved has been presented. 
The committee believes that the life-insurance industry, because of its size and 
prestige, should carefully weigh all of the pertinent information before deciding 
upon any definite steps, since any civil-defense steps taken by the life-insurance 
industry can have a considerable effect on the actions taken by other industries 
and by the public.” 


FOUR COMPANY PLANS 


Among the many company programs now developing in this field, the following 
four programs are typical of the variety of approaches being made to meet the 
needs of different organizations: 


1. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


In a sense A. T. & T. is not merely a company, it is an industry. With its 
affiliated companies, it is the focus of the telephone and telegraph communications 
and equipment industry. Mr. Cole Armstrong of A. T. & T. has worked closely 
with the Communications Division of BDSA in the Department of Commerce in 
developing nonmilitary defense planning in the industry. 

In response to the writer’s request for information about nonmilitary defense 
planning activities in A. T. & T., Mr. Armstrong wrote as follows: 

“While the various companies in the Bell system have done a great deal in 
the way of planning in connection with this problem, the tendency has been to 
prepare material regarding each individual phase of the problem, rather than 
setting up an overall plan. For a number of reasons, among which the most im- 
portant is probably the fact that if an overall plan is formally established it tends 
to become a sort of bible and hence is very difficult to change, we have felt that 
we were not yet ready to write up anything in the nature of a complete plan. 
However, I am attaching a copy of a type of thing that a number of our com- 
panies have done—that is, a sort of progress or status report on the various items 
that have been studied. I hope that you may find this of some use in connection 
witb your work. 

“Of course you will recognize that we, like any other industry, have a number 
of problems that are peculiar to our own activities. In our particular case, the 
most important of these is the problem of increasing the reliability of communi- 
cations under attack conditions to the highly important military and other 
agencies that make use of our facilities. We have devoted a great deal of time 
to planning of measures directed to this end and have undertaken a number of 
construction projects that will contribute to it. While these activities are 
indirectly related to the problems of other industries, I think that they would 
no be useful in any great detail in a manual or report that was prepared for 
general industrial use. You will note that a large part of the attached status 
report covers these phases of our work.” 

The status report to which Mr. Armstrong refers deals concisely with many 
phases of the nonmilitary defense planning problem. The range of activities is 
suggested in the table of contents: 


PART I. INTERNAL SECURITY AND PROTECTION 


1. Protection of personnel: 
(a) Building security organization 
1. Company-owned buildings 
2. Leased quarters 
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(bd) Warning systems: 
1. Receipt of warnings from community 
2. Distribution of warning within buildings 
(c) Building security director 
(d) Warden service 
(e) First aid service 
(f) Fire fighting 
(g) Rescue 
(h) Radiological 
(i) Shelter areas 
(j) Supplies for protection of personnel 
(k) Special equipment in shelter areas for: Sleeping, feeding, drinking 
water, toilets, ventilation, and lighting 
Admission to buildings 
Package control 
Mechanical protective measures 
Duplication and safeguarding of records 
Loyalty check 
Laws and regulations 
Informing employees 


PART II, ASSURANCE OF CONTINUITY OF SERVICE 


Red to white period: 

Operator service for highly essential calls, i. e., involving Armed Forces, 
ground observer posts, civil defense, key Government agencies, tele- 
phone company, etc. 

Postattack period : 

(a) Toll dispersion 

(b) Alternate toll routes 

(c) Emergency toll handling plans 

(d@) Provision for continuity of service for maximum number of highly 
essential users—postattack 


(e) Emergency generator equipment 

(f) Company private line radio network 

(g) Supplies—selected stocks at strategic locations 
(h) Night operation force—Traffic 

(i) Male coverage 

(j) Clearing multiple taps 


PART III. POSTATTACK 

. Toll restoration points 

. Portable telephone systems for civil defense use in forward areas 

3. Perimeter routing to establish emergency service between key civil defense 
installations in event of loss of main wire center 


PART IV. COMPANY OPERATIONS 

Preattack : 

(a) Permanent dispersal, or relocation of headquarters forces to areas 
outside of vulnerable urban districts 

(b) Dispersal of forces to reduce possibility of loss in attack 
(c) Dispersal of motor vehicles—both in-hours and out-of-hours 
(d@) Activation of company control centers 
(e) Company representatives at civil defense control centers 

During attack: 
(a) Operation of line load control 
(b) Shelter provision for on-duty forces 

Postattack : 
(a) Mobilization of forces 
(b) Support area plan 
(c) Identification or movement of personnel 
(d) Return to normal emergency procedures 

. Company operations: 

(a) Alternate operating headquarters 
(b) Suecession, or continuity of management organization charts 
(c) Financial considerations 
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Under each of these headings in the text the present status of planning ap- 
pears in one column and the ultimate requirement for that activity is set forth 
in another column. 

2. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Like the telephone and telegraph industry, the electric power industry has 
had much experience with meeting disaster emergency situations and both indus- 
tries are therefore familiar with the types of problems to be met in an attack. 
Most of the big power companies have been working with Federal and local civyi]- 
defense authorities, with the Defense Electric Power Administration, with the 
Defense Department, and with ODM in nonmilitary defense planning. For 3 
or 4 years Consolidated Edison Co. of New York has had available a manual 
for employees (confidential) entitled “System Emergency Procedure Under Mili- 
tary Attack.” This comprehensive manual also contains a summary of normal 
facilities and procedures for handling emergencies. 

The company’s plans for action in an immediate attack emergency are outlined 
by the manual in eight sections as follows: 

(a) Organization, notification, and mobilization of personnel.—Lines of author- 
ity in an emergency are set forth, stations and duties assigned, company medical 
services explained, and damage control personnel provided. 

(b) Reporting and dispatching centers.—Arrangements for eight emergency 
centers are described. Mapping, communications facilities, etc., are indicated. 

(c) Communications.—Extensive emergency facilities are located and de- 
scribed. 

(ad) Protection of plant and property.— 

Internal security: Antisabotage and personnel screening procedures are de- 
scribed. Extensive rules on passes and admission to various facilities. Also in- 
structions to workers and supervisors as to behavior. 

Fire: Facilities described ; fire drills scheduled. 

(e) Protection of personnel.—Safety regulations are listed. Emergency medi- 
eal care facilities capable of handling 300 casualties at a time are described. 
Stockpiled medical supplies are listed. First-aid system is described. Danger- 
ous and safe areas designated. Plans are described for conveying personnel to 
safety zones. Floor plans and expected movements of personnel are indicated 
and responsible persons for directing movement are listed. 

(f) Training of personnel.—A fire school is maintained. Other special train- 
ing courses are given in first aid, in radioactivity indicators, and general civil- 
defense activities. 

(g) Emergency stocks of material and equipment.—The nature and location 
of these stockpiles is indicated, widely dispersed in many locations. 

(h) Mutual assistance with neighboring utilities and local defense agencies.— 
Arrangements have been made to transfer electrical energy with five other elec- 
trie utility organizations. Agreements have been worked out with the New 
York State Civil Defense Commission and various divisions of the city civil- 
defense setup, such as the advisory committee on civil defense of the city depart- 
ment of health, the transportation committee, etc. 

As indicated above, the manual is largely concerned with the company’s plans 
for action in the immediate attack emergency. The writer does not know how 
much attention company officials have given to other phases of nonmilitary de- 
fense planning. 


8. American Machine & Foundry Co. 


One of the first manufacturing companies to convert its World War II and 
Korean production experience and its study of the present problems of nonmili- 
tary defense into a definite company plan was the American Machine & Foundry 
Co. This plan has been published by the company in five volumes under the 
title “Industrial Mobilization Plan.” 

Volumes I and II are available to the public, volumes III, IV, and V are re- 
stricted to company use. The gist of the plan is suggested in the following ex- 
cerpts from the forward and pages 13, 14, and 15 of volume I. 

“The AMF Industrial Mobilization Plan encompasses all phases of the com- 
pany’s planning for capacity operation under either full or partial mobilization 
conditions. The plan is divided for convenience into five separate volumes— 
known as parts I, IT, ITI, IV, and V—and deals with the following subjects: 

“Part I: Consists of a brief history of the company and introduction to the 
plan, a statement of its scope and objectives, and a frame of reference for mobil- 
ization production plans and continuity of operations under attack. 
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“Part II: Describes AMF’s facilities, productive equipment, products, and 
engineering, research and development services. 

“Part IIL: Contains capability surveys of each facility, with plant layouts, 
an analysis of present production and potential productive capacity, and an 
allocation of that capacity to military, military-supporting, and civilian require- 
ments. This volume is restricted to use within the company and by authorized 
officials of the Government. 

“Part IV: Devoted to implementation of the plan, this volume consists of 
company directives, standard practice instructions, and assignments of adminis- 
trative responsibility. This part of the plan will, of course, be under continuous 
review and is intended primarily for use within the company. 

“Part V: AMF now has in effect at all facilities engaged in defense work a 
thorough system of plant security, which has won Government commendation. 
It includes employee identification system, measures for the prevention of sabo- 
tage and espionage, fire and other damage control measures, protective equip- 
ment, armed guards, and civil defense training, and plans for postattack opera- 

ions. Part V is devoted to this subject. 


“OBJECTIVES OF AMF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


“The objectives of industrial mobilization planning in AMF include the 
following : 

“To determine AMF’s capabilities for production in peace and war. 

“To provide the Department of Defense, the Armed Services, and other respon- 
sible agencies of the Government with information desired for industrial mobili- 
zation planning. 

“To furnish a guide for allocating its capacity for both proprietary and defense 
production in (a) peacetime, (0) under limited mobilization, and (c) under full 
mobilization. 

“To define and prepare for problems of production under mobilization, e. g., 
manpower and priorities and allocations. 

“To provide a basis for the negotiation now of tentative schedules of production. 

“To provide a basis for current orders for production and defense items sched- 
uled for production in greater quantity under mobilization. 

“To previde a basis for negotiation of contracts for industrial preparedness 
measures. 

“To review existing tentative schedules of production in order to revise them 
in accordance with changing requirements of the Government and AMF’s 
production capabilities. 

“To indoctrinate key personnel in the essentials of industrial mobilization 
planning and wartime operations. 

“To coordinate industrial mobilization planning with current production in 
order to minimize ‘lead time’ in conversion to defense production and in subse- 
quent reconversion to commercial production. 

“To provide a basis for the continuous review and revision by responsible 
elements of the company of industrial mobilization and related plans to insure 
that they are realistic, kept up-to-date, and are consistent with national and 
company policies. 

“SCOPE OF THE PLAN 


“The planning begins, as all mobilization planning must, with surveys of the 
facilities. These are included in part III, which is necessarily restricted to 
authorized personnel. 

“Then follows an analysis of present capacity and maximum capacity of 
existing facilities, assuming availability of manpower and materials; the per- 
centage of maximum capacity which it is desired to reserve for civilian produc- 
tion, the amount reserved for unscheduled military and military-supporting 
production; the percentage scheduled under ‘Tentative schedules of Production’: 
and that available for scheduling of prime contracts. This is the basis for plans 
for the negotiation of additional tentative schedules of production. 

An attempt is then made to define some of the problems of war production and 
Suggest plans and measures for dealing with them. It is idle to plan schedules 
of production under full mobilization in an atomic war, or any other kind of 
war, and at the same time fail to take cognizance of the problems with which 
industry will be compelled to deal in achieving that production. These problems 
fall into two categories: (1) production problems of equipment, materials, and 
manpower ; and (2) the problem of continuity of operation. This latter includes 
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the duplication and safekeeping of records, blueprints, specifications and other 
essential information; the establishment of an alternate headquarters; plant 
security, civil defense, interplant assistance and plans for rehabilitation, recoy 
struction and continuity of operations at the same or another site.” 


i 


4. The Koppers Co., Inc. 


One of the most comprehensive plans for an individual manufacturing com- 
pany is that of the Koppers Co. This program is summarized in three documents 
published by the company and available to other industries upon request: A 
Safety Plan; an Industrial Mobilization Plan, 1954 (in 600 pages and 5 sections: 
sections I and II available to the public in a separate pamphlet) ; and a Defense 
Security Plan. 

This program was well summarized by Mr. John Redmond of the Koppers (Co, 
at a recent conference on industrial defense called by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. In that talk Mr. Redmond commented as follows: 

“At the time of the start of the Korean incident, we in Koppers Co., Inc., 

reviewed our situation. We found we stood about like this: 
“1. We had a well-organized safety plan for the company. It was functioning 
well. There was a constant downward trend in our personnel injury frequency 
and severity. There was a downward trend in our first-aid cases. We had im- 
proved the effectiveness of our fire protection and had trained fire brigades 
available as needed at our plants. At our chemical plants we had established 
and practiced emergency shutdown procedures. 

“2. We had developed an industrial mobilization plan for our company. Its 
objective was to maintain a current inventory of what we had and what we had 
done and could do with what we had, so that in event of war, we could more 
effectively serve the needs of the Armed Forces. Under our industrialization 
mobilization plan we had proceeded with planning with the Armed Forces to the 
extent desired by them. 


“3. We had not gone far enough in these fields; in fact, had not acted in some 
of them to any extent. For example: 

“(a@) Some of our plants had not developed procedures for rapid shutdown and 
evacuation in case of a major disaster or enemy attack. 

“(b) No complete plan had been made for management succession in event of 
casualties from disaster or attack. 

“(c) Our provisions for safeguarding essential records, documents, technical 
know-how in the form of drawings and specifications, and other items necessary 
for the conduct of business were inadequate. 

“(d) We had no organized plan for evacuating the injured. 

“(e) There were little or no provisions or organization for repair of damage 
and resumption of operations. 

“(f) There were no plans for handling the dead. 

“(g) We had contemplated and planned for disaster on at worst a plant 
scale—not on a nationwide scale. 

“(h) Our plans depended heavily on outside help—municipal, police, and fire 
departments, normal sources of supply, doctors, and hospitals in the community, 
and other sources of help normally available, but all sources which would have 
their own and pressing problems and the demands of shaken and battered com- 
munities to serve and unable to help us to any extent. 

“(i) We had not developed as fully as we should the exchange of information 
with our industrial and community neighbors to find out what we had which 
would help them and what they had which could help us in time of need. 

“(j) The planning which we had done recognized time as a factor, and an 
important one, but not as the factor of driving urgency it becomes in case of 
enemy attack. : 

“Because of these findings we wrote our defense-security plan. Our plan is 
five sections, 

“Sections 1, 2, and 8 contain general information and procedures. In these 
sections are outlined the objectives, policies, defense hazards as contemplated by 
the plan, and procedures for achieving the objectives and implementing the 
policies of the plan. 

“Section 4 deals with the protection of the company headquarters, our gen- 
eral offices located in the Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Section 5 outlines the measures to be taken in safeguarding the corporate 
interests of the company should a catastrophe occur in the Pittsburgh area which 
would disable the Koppers Building to a point of not being able to use it to 
earry on the affairs of the company. 
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“You may be interested in a brief statement of our objectives and policies in 
our plan. 

“The objectives of Koppers Co., Inc., in preparing its defense-security plan are: 

“(a) To safeguard the company’s facilities from enemy attack, espionage, 
and sabotage. 

“(b) To insure uninterrupted operation of designated facilities which are 
considered vital to the operation of the company. 

“(c) To establish physical security standards and procedures for certain des- 
ignated facilities in order to meet the security requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for defense contracts of classified supplies and services. 

“(d) To establish physical security standards and procedures for all other 
company facilities which will provide adequate defense security protection of a 
type and degree required in accordance with local considerations and peculiar 
individual facility hazards. 

“As to our policies under the plan, we have broken them into two groups: 

“First, specific policies ; and second, general policies. 

“Our specific policies under our plan are: 

“The company desires to meet to the fullest degree its responsibilities to the 
Nation, to our stockholders, and to our employees in providing uninterrupted 
operations of vital activities of the company, together with the safeguarding of 
the company’s properties and possessions. 

“(a) Types of security 

“The company is particularly concerned with two principal types of defense 
security. 

“First: Protection of each of the company’s facilities from enemy attack and 
sabotage to the degree required by location, nature of production, and other local 
considerations. 

“Second: In addition to the above protection, certain designated facilities 
which have or are adaptable to defense contracts will also be protected against 
espionage. 


“(b) Defense hazards 


“Protection from defense hazards can be accomplished by : 

“(1) An effective and practicable plan for the dispersal of designated company 
activities and records. In other words, a common sense application of the old 
adage about not having all one’s eggs in one basket. 

2) A workable plan coordinated with the local civil defense authorities 
whereby employees and tenants in the Koppers Building, on receipt of author- 
ized warning, will be speedily evacuated by a carefully prepared plan to loca- 
tions in the building where they will be protected from blast, flash, and radia- 
tion. (This is now under review in the light of the more devastating effects of 
the H-bomb. ) 

“(3) A plan wherbey the corporate interests of the company will be 
safeguarded. 

“(4) A plan for each of the company plants for protection from enemy attack, 
espionage, and sabotage to the degree required. For some of our plants such 
protection may be very limited, if any. For other plants, full protection as speci- 
fied for key facilities by the Munitions Board may be required. 

“(5) A uniform procedure for security clearances which are required by the 
Government of personnel who are to work on classified contracts. 

“Our general policies under our plan are: 

“(a) Safeguarding private industries is primarily the responsibility of ci- 
vilian management; secondly, the responsibility of local and State government; 
and finally, the Federal Government. This responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment includes advice and assistance in planning, and also inspection in an 
advisory capacity for plant protection deficiency. 

“(b) In connection with our responsbility to the Nation from the national-de- 
fense viewpoint, it must be emphasized that security plans must be made in ad- 
vance, and certain parts of the plans implemented if we may expect any measures 
of success in combating the wave of sabotage which will take place immediately 
before or simultaneously with D-day. A high industrial security standard at 
the outbreak of a war may be a decisive factor in winning a war. 

“(c) If war should come, there is a strong probability that the enemy will 
attack vital industrial areas and in certain instances vital industrial facilities 
by air bombardment. It is the considered opinion of competent authorities 
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that along with this air bombardment trained saboteurs previously infiltrated 
into key facilities will attempt to sabotage important war production and destroy 
valuable war supplies. 

“(d) Effective security is a company-wide job. Every employee has an in- 
terest in it because his life is at stake in the event of a catastrophe or enemy 
attack. 

“(e) While the primary purpose of the company defense security plan is set 
forth under the objectives of the plan, it can be expected that valuable byprod- 
ucts may accrue to the facilities in the preparation of their respective defense 
security plans. For example, the nature of the company’s products make a 
number of our facilities susceptible to fire and explosion.) Now, generally speak- 
ing, these particular catastrophes just do not happen. They can to a large de- 
gree be controlled and in many instances can be prevented. Fundamentally, 
it can be argued that if we make detailed studies of our manufacturing processes 
from a security viewpoint, it may prove economical to alter some of our proc- 
esses to make them safer, and in so doing eliminate costly protective equipment. 
In other words, in some cases we may find that safer processes and minimum pro- 
tective equipment may be the proper standards.” 


Exurisit No. 14 


PRESENTED TO THE ROUNDTABLE ON CrIvtL DEFENSE STATusS, 1955, CoNpUCTED ny 
THE Crivi, DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, NEW YorK City, Jury 21, 1955 


(By G. A. Parkinson, rear admiral, USNR, deputy director for Administration 
Planning, Civil Defense, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Gentlemen of the roundtable on civil-defense status 1955, I am, as you know, 
here as the representative of Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of Milwaukee, who 
regrets deeply his inability to attend as he has a sincere and basic interest in 
the problems which are being discussed by this roundtable. I think it would 
be presumptuous for me to say that I am trying to take Mayor Zeidler’s place 
because obviously I cannot do that, but I think I can present to you very 
briefly some of the problems which are of main concern to us in our thinking 
in Milwaukee these days. 

In view of the fact that this roundtable is concerned with the problems of 
civil defense at the national level, I shall restrict my comments to mentioning 
those problems at the national level with which we are concerned. It seems 
to us that there is need for a development of national policy and an immediate 
implementation of this policy which will do the following things in civil 
defense : 

1. Develop the President’s highway-network program, with special emphasis 
on the fact that this network must—lI repeat, must—provide for the evacuation 
of the great metropolitan areas in the face of possible attack. We know that 
we cannot afford to develop nationally a highway network “on a standby basis.” 
Any national highway system that is developed must justify itself in terms 
of normal peacetime usage, but we feel that it will be sheer national folly if 
such a network is developed without providing with complete adequacy for the 
evacuation of our great metropolitan areas. 

2. The second great national civil-defense need is for the development of 
a national emergency food-distribution plan. Food distribution divides itself 
into many aspects, but basically there is food being grown at all times, there 
is food being processed, there is food which is being distributed (that is, is 
actually in motion at any given time), and lastly, there is food in the various 
distribution points in our country. Some of this food can be stored under 
adverse conditions for a long period of time without substantial deterioration. 
Other food, as for example our dairy products, must go from the producer to 
the consumer in a relatively short time, particularly if refrigeration and preserva- 
tive processes cannot be provided. We believe that there must be a national 
emergency food-distribution plan developed which will provide for adequate 
stocks of stable foods in various parts of the country, which will provide for 
the redirection of food in transit in case of emergency and which, above all, 
will provide for the utilization of the great stocks of perishables which will 
be lost and wasted if advance provision is not made for their use. 

To illustrate my point. We are a dairy State in Wisconsin. Suppose we 
have a farmer who produces 1,000 pounds of milk twice a day and ships it 
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to Milwaukee. If Milwaukee is attacked, his market disappears but there will 
be thousands of displaced persons roaming the Wisconsin countryside who 
could use this milk. The farmer will not be able to store his milk because he 
will not have the refrigeration facilities nor will he have the facilities for 
churning it into butter or for making it into cheese. There must be provision 
for him to dispose of this highly perishable product directly to the consumer 
with reasonable expectation of reimbursement. This is a national problem and 
a national solution must be found. 

3. There must be developed a national plan for a mass emergency shelter pro- 
gram which will provide protection from the weather and from radioactive fallout 
of hydrogen bombs in case of mass evacuation of our great metropolitan areas. 
We in Milwaukee are thinking in terms of relatively lightly built mass shelters to 
be constructed in public-owned lands, as for example Federal, State, or county 
parks or forest lands which exist, in the main, well outside of the target areas. 
These shelters must be provided on a mass basis well in advance of a threatened 
attack and must have facilities for cooking, for water, and for sanitation for 
huge numbers of people. This, again, is not a local or State problem. It isa 
national problem. 

4. We believe that there must be developed a national emergency plan for the 
control and distribution of fuel. If there are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who are forced to flee from the metropolitan areas into rural or 
semirural areas, and if these people will need to live under emergency conditions 
for an indefinite time, there must be a plan for stockpiling and distributing fuel 
so that they can keep warm and can cook their food. This may seem like a simple 
problem, but it is a vital one, particularly in the colder, northern parts of our 
country. It is a national problem and must be attacked at the national level. 

5. There must be developed nationally an emergency plan for the exchange 
of goods and services on a direct basis between producer and consumer. This is 
tied in with the need to provide a program for the continuation of markets in 
event of a national disaster. This point is illustrated in item 2 above. The pro- 
dueers and consumers will both exist, but under disaster conditions the means 
for providing goods and services between these two groups will unquestionably 
break down. This may necessitate the development of a sort of barter system 
or some other means of solving the problem, but it is a problem of major national 
importance and needs a thorough study which will result in the development of 
a satisfactory and effective plan. 

There are many other civil-defense problems which involve administration, 
financing, and other facets but these five problems, we believe, are of major im- 
portance at the national level at the present time. 


ExuHisit No. 15 
CiviiAN BEHAVIOR UNDER ATOMIC BOMBARDMENT 
(By Donald N. Michael) 


Since the summer of 1945 research has progressed on the psy- 
chological effects of atomic bombing. Mr. Michael recalls the early 
eye-witness accounts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and points out 
their significance for the work that is continuing today. Mr. 
Michael is a consultant to the committee on disaster studies of the 
National Research Council and adviser for the National Science 
Foundation on attitude and opinion studies of science policy. 


At this time, when the theory of civil defense is again under scrutiny, it is 
appropriate to reevaluate the state of our knowledge as it pertains to what we 
can expect of American city dwellers in the event of atomic war. Can we safely 
extrapolate from the past behavior of civilians under bombardment to their 
behavior in a future atomic holocaust, or are the circumstances defining our 
likely future environment sufficiently different from those for which data exist 
to make such extrapolations dangerous or so inconclusive as to be useless? This 
is the question which confronts us, an attempt to present some qualified, if par- 
tial, answers follows: 

It will be assumed that (1) atomic attack on American cities will be massive 
and saturating; (2) warning time will vary from zero to 6 hours depending on 
atmospherics, the delivery system, and the detection system; (3) evacuation, at 
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least out of the zone of total destruction, will be the only civil-defense measure 
available in the foreseeable future for minimizing death through action before 
the weapon explodes. 


AN ATOMIC ATTACK—PHASE I 


In our discussion it will be useful to use an atomic-attack chronology consisting 
of four phases: I. from the yellow alert to the explosion ; II. from the explosion to 
a few hours after the explosion; III. from a few hours to a few days after the 
explosion ; IV. from a few days to several months after the explosion. Except for 
phase I, the boundaries between the other phases are, of course, diffuse. How- 
ever, this chronology does seem to match rather well what appear to be major 
phases in the psychological reactions to disaster in general. 

Phase I is the critical period for preventing casualties through controlled mass 
evacuation. Yet, the fact is that the data are singularly inadequate for pre 
dicting the behavior of civilians just preceding an atomic bombing under the 
circumstances we are assuming. 

In Germany and Britain air raids began on a small scale and with many false 
alarms. The existence of nearby shelters, the assurances of the authorities that 
these shelters were adequate, the foreknowledge that bombs produced victims in 
local areas and that the fewer the planes the fewer the chances of becoming 
a victim, and the practice of air-raid precaution procedures in situations which 
conceivably could be real but often were expected to be false alarms, permitted 
a gradual familiarization with survival procedures. The Japanese situation was 
essentially similar to that in Burope. As for the psychological environment pre- 
ceding the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it was so different from 
what we might expect as to be worthless from our standpoint. There was no 
warning to speak of, and there was no knowledge of the nature or destructiveness 
of the atomic bomb. Even in Nagasaki, which was bombed 3 days after 
Hiroshima, the explanation of the annihilation of Hiroshima was lacking owing 
to government censorship. 

In contrast to the European and Japanese circumstances, Americans will 
almost certainly have had no more than an occasional practice experience in an 
artificial and unreal attack situation, and, consequently, they are not likely to be 
well prepared for the psychological stress of the real thing. For those living 
in a potential area of total destruction, there will never be the security of nearby 
shelters nor, for the populations of many cities, will there ever be the comforting 
and stabilizing belief that they will assuredly have time to reach safety outside 
of the city. Neither are they likely to have assurances from appropriate author- 
ities that atomic attacks can be effectively deflected. In a 1948 study (Inter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 1951) on beliefs about the 
implications of the atomic bomb, the writer found that about 60 percent of a 
cross-sectional sample of Chicagoans believed they would be killed in an atomic 
attack. Thus our city dwellers will be confronted. with a situation eliciting deep 
fear, without the kind of practice in meeting that situation which is likely to be 
subjectively real enough substantially to mitigate the disorganizing effects of 
that fear... Moreover, there are no data useful for predicting what large groups 
of people will do who are still in what they believe to be a dangerous area when 
the alert changes from yellow to red, and when shelter rather than continued 
evacuation becomes. imperative. 

Therefore, disturbing as it is, we should recognize that our data are almost 
useless as a basis for predicting with any assurance whether, in the period 
immediately preceding the attack, Americans will panic wildly, be reduced to 
terrified paralysis, or carry out a disciplined evacuation. 


PHASE II 


Let us turn now to the period immediately following the explosion. Here the 
records of the psychological responses of persons in the few hours immediately 
after a violent disaster are more relatively applicable to our problems. However, 
eaution is necessary. Since many Buropean and Japanese accounts came from 
persons who had been living in an environment of frequent conventional air 
raids, they were perhaps better prepared psychologically for exposure than 
Americans would be because they knew in part what to expect and what had 


1 These remarks are in no sense meant either as a criticism of the civil-defense agencies’ 
efforts to train people to meet this situation or as a criticism of the premise that practice, 
even under unreal conditions, is better than no practice at all. 
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appened to them. In contrast, those of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were totally 
nprepared—they literally didn’t know what hit them. The Japanese, however, 
ave a way of life and philosophy which inures them to hardships and thereby, 
erhaps, permitted them a more rapid and extensive recovery from the initial 
shock than could be expected of Americans. Unfortunately, the data do not 
ermit a comparative evaluation of these possibly contributory factors to rapid 
recovery. All we can do is keep them in mind when we attempt to extrapolate 
the historical data. 


RESPONSES OF THE UNWOUNDED 


The responses of the relatively unwounded in the period immediately succeed- 
ng the explosions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki ranged from individual disruption 
ud disorganization to cogent, coherent activity. Neither city expected the 

explosion; the suddenness of chaos needs emphasis. Two examples: 

“As Mrs. Nakamura stood watching her neighbor, everything flashed whiter 
than any white she had ever seen * * * the reflex of a mother set her in motion 
toward her children. She had taken a single step * * * when something picked 
her up and she seemed to fly into the next room over the raised sleeping plat- 
form, pursued by parts of her house. 

“He saw the flash. Startled, he began to rise to his feet. * * * The doctor, 
still in the act of getting to his feet, was thrown forward and around and over; 
he was buffeted and gripped; he lost track of everything, because things were so 
speeded up; he felt the water.” ? 

In spite of the suddenness and shock, recovery of direction was often rapid. 
Che sources give many accounts of efforts by persons to aid and comfort others 
in the first few minutes after they regained consciousness and orientation. Mrs. 
Nakamura freed herself from the debris which buried her and started frantically 
to claw her way toward her baby. However, the data give no indication of any 
outburst of mass altruism, 

“The examination of the total sample of Hiroshima interviews yields the fol- 
lowing results: 17 percent mentioned having received aid from strangers and 
4 percent mentioned aid from family members or close friends, Furthermore, 
17 percent mentioned giving help to strangers, and 11 percent, to members of 
their own families or to close friends.” * 

At the same time complete disorganization was evident too. 

“After the terrible flash * * * Father Kleinsorge * * * had time for one 
thought: A bomb has fallen directly on us, Then, for a few seconds or minutes, 
he went out of his mind. 

“Father Kleinsorge never knew how he got out of the house. [Hersey.] 

“After recovering from the concussion I got up and ran to the mountains 
where the good shelter was, I just ran like crazy. I stayed in the shelter for 
3days. * * * (Office worker of Nagasaki.) [Janis.]’’ 


MUTUAL HELP 


There is some evidence that westerners, both injured and whole, when they 
are in the immediate disaster area, are also capable of helping friends and rela- 
tives and other injured persons. A German woman, for example, says: 

“I saw people killed by falling bricks and heard the screams of others dying 
in the fire. I dragged my best friend from a burning building and she died in 
my arms. I saw others who went stark mad. The shock to my nerves and to 
the soul, one can never erase.” * 

A study of the Texas City nitrate explosion comments: 

“The remarkable thing about those survivors who remained conscious is * * * 
the fact that * * * with unbelievable calmness and efficiency, so many of them 
set about the task of extricating not only themselves but others.” ® 

Some information on what to expect of Americans confronted both with the 
continuing threats of fire and radiation and with wounded seeking help comes 
from a fireworks explosion in Chestertown, Md., believed by many to presage a 
second and town-flattening blast. Even so, those who fled frequently delayed 


* J. Hershey, Hiroshima. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946.) 

‘I. Janis, Airwar and Emotional Stress. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951.) 

*United States Strategic Bombing Survey (USSBS), The Effects of Strategic Bombing 
on German Morale, vol. I. (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947.) 

°L. Logan, L. Killian, and W. Marrs, A Study of the Effect of Catastrophe on Social 
Disorganization, ORO Report No. 29, Johns Hopkins University, 1952. 
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their exodus long enough to help others flee and especialiy to assist children, 
Chestertown, however, is a community of only 3,000, and many of those queried 
about their behavior explained that those they helped were such close friends as 
to seem like relatives.” 

It is not clear, therefore, whether the demands for succor from anonymous 
persons in a large American city would be sufficiently compelling, in the face 
of continuing threat, to deflect the average man’s motivation to provide maxi- 
mum protection for himself and his immediate family. In the Texas City 
explosion, for example, many people outside of the zone of primary destruction 
tied the city while others especially those having relatives in the explosion area, 
moved in to help.’ The impre*sions of Dr. Nagai, a christianized Nagasakian, 
who remained on active duty in the remains of the Nagasaki Medical College 
Hospital are relevant here. He says: 

“In general, then, those who survived the atom bomb were the people who 
ignored their friends crying out in extremis; or who shook off wounded neigh- 
bors who clung to them, pleading to be saved; * * * in short, those who survived 
the bomb were lucky, in a greater or lesser degree selfish, self-centered, guided 
by instinct and not civilization * * * and we know it, we who have survived,” * 

A special point on the matter of mutual help in the primary disaster areas: 
All the literature on all types of disasters, peacetime and wartime, indicates that 
the motivation to seek out and aid one’s family is dominant. In cases of 
great terror or where a sense of duty precludes such action, the motive may 
be overridden, but, generally speaking, the survival and unity of the family 
appears to take priority over any other activity as the following example 
illustrates : 

“Mr. Tanaka, who lived near us in Urakami, said to me a few days after the 
bomb, ‘Satoru, I saw your brother Masaru sitting along the side of the road 
near Mori. I heard somebody calling for help, but I couldn’t stop for him—you 
understand, don’t you, sonny? I had to get home to my own family.’ ”* 

There seems to be every reason to expect the same behavior of Americans. 


REACTIONS OF THE WOUNDED 


As regards the reactions of the wounded in the period immediately after the 
disaster, the reports from Japan and the evidence from the National Research 
Council disaster studies lead to a fairly clear conclusion: Mass depression or 
passively disorganized behavior rather than mass hysteria has been the more 
likely immediate response of the wounded: 

“* * * in the grove by the river, where hundreds of grusomely wounded 
suffered together. * * * The hurt ones were quiet: no one wept, much less 
screamed in pain; no one complained ; none of the many who died did so noisily ; 
not even the children cried ; very few people spoke. [Hersey.]” 

It is reasonable to expect similar behavior from most Americans after an 
atomic attack but, of course, not from everyone. “Screaming and frantic plead- 
ing for help were more likely to come from the very slightly injured than from 
the seriously injured.” [ORO report. ] 

Here we must consider that unique postblast aspect of atomic warfare—the 
shocking number of horribly burned casualties. In these days of megaton weap- 
ons it is salutary to recall what a 20-kiloton weapon could do to the human body. 

‘After about a half-hour a young fellow came staggering along from the direc- 
tion of Urakami, his shirt and trousers in tatters. The skin was peeling off his 
face, and chest, and hand. He was black all over—I suppose it was dirt that had 
stuck to him where the skin had peeled off; his whole body was coated with it 
and the blood trickling from his wounds made red streaks in the black. [Nagai]” 

Janis concludes from the USSBS reports on Japan that, whereas only 5 percent 
of the respondents experienced an emotional disturbance in connection with any 
other particular effect of the explosion, almost one-third of the respondents 


®The writer wishes to thank Mr. Harry Williams, director of research, committee on 
disaster studies, National Research Council, and Miss Janette Rayner, of the committee, 
for information and observations which I have found useful for relating peacetime and 
wartime disasters. They, of course, bear no responsibility for the interpretations I have 
made. 

7It is worth noting in passing that among those who fled were most of the illiterate (or 
practically illiterate) and poor immigrant groups. Such greups make up a substantial 
proportion of urban populations living in closest proximity to presumed designated ground 
zeros. Aside from this example, we know nothing about what to expect of these groups 
in the event of attack. 

8 T. Nagai, We of Nagasaki. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1951.) 
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said they were upset by witnessing the casualties. However, except for expres- 
sions of horror and compassion, and passing states of nausea and queasiness, it 
is not at all clear from the literature just how this emotional impact expressed 
itself. The long-term effects seem to be no different from those present among 
people subject to “near-miss” experiences in general. 

Whether or not many untrained Americans in such a situation would have 
sufficient stamina to aid such horribly mutilated casualties is a question on which 
there is no definitive evidence, though, certainly, there have been disasters in 
which a few Americans have faced up to dealing with the horribly burned, as 
after the Coconut Grove fire in Boston, for example. 

In summary, the USSBS data indicate that, during the first few hours follow- 
ing the blasts, approximately two-thirds of the Japanese respondents reported 
that they felt either intense fear, depression, or emotional upset from witnessing 
casualties. Whether or not Americans would respond differently is not clear, 
at least for the reasons suggested earlier, but on the face of it there appear to 
be no good reasons to believe that their responses would be radically different. 


PHASE III 


In the hours and days following these first few chaotic hours after the explo- 
sion, certain psychological reactions reveal themselves as a result of the experi- 
ences suffered by the victim of aerial bombardment. Among those losing a loved 
one, witnessing the destruction of others close by, or who themselves are wounded 
or harrowly escape death, there is a more or less persistent excessive state of 
anxiety, depression, and apathy. A quotation from a Nagasaki victim illustrates 
hese states of mind: 

“From that time to the end of the war, everybody seemed to be going crazy. 
Even when there weren't any planes or anything some people were very nervous 
and running around all the time, and some were scared and wouldn’t budge out 
of their shelter. Some people got very jumpy, that is, they would get angry for 
no reason. Some didn’t do things they should have, like their job and so on; and 
some did lots of senseless things they needn’t have. There were some people that 
were always dropping things from nervousness, and some couldn’t remember 
anything—names and numbers and things like that. Many people had one eye 
on the sky all the time—they couldn't pay any attention to what they were doing, 
and they hardly heard you when you spoke. Life got all mixed up. * * 
{Nagai]” 

These reactions are consistent with those occurring in persons subject to near- 
miss experiences in conventional bombing and also with the reactions occurring 
n peacetime disaster victims. The evidence suggests that there is reason to 
believe these symptoms will be widely prevalent in American atomic disaster 
refugees.” 


NEUROTIC RESPONSES 


Next, let us examine the effects of an attack on the incidence of psychiatric 
and neurotie disorders which tend to emerge during this period. Janis, after a 
careful evaluation of the data, concludes that World War II air raids produced 
only a “very slight increase in psychoses, chronic traumatic neuroses, and 
other sustained psychopathological disorders. * * * Prolonged, incapacitating 
symptoms (were) likely to occur only in markedly predisposed personalities.” 
On the other hand, investigators who studied air raid victims in England con- 
clude that “neurosis is likely to follow severe personal air-raid experiences 
which at the time upset the individual emotionally or produced a serious upset 
in the pattern of his living. * * *’*° They also found that whereas both previ- 
ously stable and previously unstable personalities showed neurotic symptoms, 
the effects were generally more persistent among those with personality defects. 

Even if one were to try to apply the World War II findings on neurotic re- 
sponses to the American scene, two possibly vitiating circumstances need to be 
remarked upon. In the first place, the nature and incidence of neurosis as re- 
corded in Europe may be closely related to exposure te repeated air raids and 
the tensions of living cooped up through a raid lasting anywhere from 10 minutes 


®It is depressing to note that unless the weapons annihilate a city out to its suburbs, 
increasing weapon size generally increases the number of near-miss victims because of the 
expanding periphery of partial destruction. 

1 R, Fraser, I, Leslie, and D. Phelps, Psychiatric Effects of Severe Personal Experiences 
During Bombing, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, XXXVI (1943), 119-123. 
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to many hours. Obviously there is not going to be the same order of experience 
in an atomic raid. 

In the second place, the Japanese knew nothing of radiation poisoning, and 
hence they were not initially familiar with the symptoms or their cause. Over 
and over again they comment on the strange sickness to which they or their 
neighbors succumbed. Americans, on the other hand, are probably familiar 
with the threat of radiation sickness, especially since the March 1, 1954, tests 
and recent disclosures about thermonuclear fallout. Americans are also very 
health conscious; or, better, Americans are anxious about disease. Therefore, 
it may well be that postattack emotional disturbances will be expressed in a 
new form: pseudoradiation sickness, presenting a serious morale and medica| 
problem which, by the very nature of the situation, will be an unprecedented 
one. Thus, the data we have permit only a very vague and obvious extrapolation 
to world war III: namely, there will be neurotic or quasi-neurotic disturbances 
in an indeterminate fraction of the population following exposure to an atomic 
attack which are more likely to be revealed in those suffering near-miss ex- 
periences than in those who do not. 


PHASE Iv 


Finally, what of phase IV, the weeks and months following the blast? There 
is some evidence that suggests that there are later psychological effects de- 
riving from problems connected with the adequacy of food, shelter, and medica- 
tion, and from problems about family unity. 


POSSIBLE FOOD SHORTAGE 


The USSBS surveys indicate that food shortages are especially likely to lead 
to considerable discontent and hostility toward the home agencies—not toward 
the enemy. Hostility toward home agencies and the powers that be appears 
to be a frequent delayed consequence of disasters generally. The agency that 
fails to provide protection rather than the agency of attack is generally, but 
not exclusively, the object of hostility. The wartime data from both Japan 
and Europe show this to be the case as do data from peacetime disaster studies 
both here and abroad. 

There is also indirect evidence that serious shortages in food and shelter, such 
as existed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki after the attacks, encourage decay in 
moral values and, thereby, disintegration of those communal values which unify 
the social group and support the individual’s esprit. Some quotations from 
Nagai illustrate this: 

“We did wicked things like wolves and foxes to stay alive, and even those who 
had always been gentle people began doing petty little bits of evil. In a crisis like 
this God will just have to overlook petty sins—that was the way we felt. * * * 
This new thing, this atom bomb, one thing it did was to make us unashamed of 
doing wrong, mean things. 

“Most people just began watching out for themselves; they gave up their jobs 
or whatever they were supposed to be doing and headed into the mountains with 
their families. Soon there weren’t any more people living the regular way. * * *” 

There is considerable evidence from all disaster studies that the level of morale 
and the recovery of psychological stamina is dependent to a significant degree 
on the extent to which the family is reunited—or at least on the extent to which 
the members can obtain definitive information on the whereabouts and state of 
health of the missing members. Thus, evacuation procedures for the United 
States present a potentially serious psychological problem especially if evacua- 
tion occurs during the day when husbands, wives, and children are likely to be 
separated. The probability that a night evacuation would minimize this problem 
is at least one compensation in a situation otherwise nightmarish to contemplate. 


INSUFFICIENT MEDICAL TREATMENT 


The problem of the psychological difficulties arising out of inadequate or in- 
sufficient medical treatment of casualties is perhaps the most serious one for this 
phase of this disaster chronology and the one for which practically no useful data 
exist. If one reads the accounts of the efforts of the well to cope with the dead 
and the wounded in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, one senses that this was a deeply 


disturbing experience. Two descriptions of the state of the dead and wounded 
emphasize this: 
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“Hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of corpses lay in the fields around town, 
the ground completely covered by them in some places. They were already 
swollen round, and looked a little like watermelons in a patch; and some people 
vere saying as a joke, ‘if only they were watermelons you could eat them.’ 

“The doctors and nurses * * * had been working without sleep or rest for 5 
days. I went upstairs to see Hatsue. I had to hold my nose—regular streams 
f filth were pouring down the stairs and I had to hop from one clear. spot to 
nother. Some of the people on the second floor were on the point of death, and 
had no control over their functions; many of them had thrown up on the con- 
crete floor, and the whole place was one foul pool. The patients lying on the floor 
were bathed in it. It poured over the floor and down the stairs. [Nagai]” 


EFFECTS ON MORALE 


Bear in mind that these descriptions refer to a people who place a deep cere- 
monial emphasis on cleanliness and on the proper treatment of the dead. Other 
descriptions reveal a helplessness and hopelessness engendered by the mysterious 
delayed appearance of radiation sickness and death. Moreover, if to all this is 
added the jump in miscarriages, abortions, and premature births from 6 percent 
to 27 percent, a not unlikely prediction would be that these people or any others 
subject to such experiences would bear psychological scars for the rest of their 
lives. Perhaps they do, but the few measures of morale and pessimism that are 
available seem to show that 3 months after the war’s end the people of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were not more pessimistic about the future, nor in retrospect, was 
their morale any lower vis-a-vis the conduct of the war (just before the war’s 
end) than was the morale and pessimism of Japanese from conventionally bombed 
cities. 

According to the bombing survey: ™ 

“Even in the target cities, it must be emphasized, the atomic bombs did not 
uniformly destroy the Japanese fighting spirit. Hiroshima and Nagasaki, when 
compared with other Japanese cities, were not more defeated than the average. 
The bombs were tremendous personal catastrophes to the survivors, but neither 
time nor understanding of the revolutionary threat of the atomic bomb per- 
mitted them to see in these personal catastrophes a final blow to Japan’s pros- 
pect for victory or negotiated peace.” 

Note that the bombings and their aftermath did lower morale to the level 
already prevalent over the rest of the nation. One wonders, however, whether 
time and an understanding of the threat of the atomic bomb would have fur- 
ther decreased the morale of these people—or under other circumstances, of 
Americans. It is perhaps enlightening to realize that 43 percent of the Japanese 
interviewed, who still believed at the time of surrender that the Japanese had 
a chance to win the war—and only 26 percent of the sample did so believe— 
were personally unwilling to go on with the war. The main reasons they gave 
were consumer shortages and the impact of air attacks on their personal lives.” 

Nor can we gain much foreknowledge from a study of the morale of the Euro- 
peans, especially the Germans, in World War II. Generally speaking, their 
cities were not so completely destroyed as to leave them devoid of all focus and 
purpose; those who were driven out could return to work and even live in large 
parts of them. But what will be the morale of those dispossessed American 
city dwellers who can no longer return to their own cities and for whom incor- 
poration into some other city may be at worst impossible and at best a long 
and difficult process? 

One can speculate about the sustaining virtues of the pioneer spirit of co- 
operative assistance in times of crisis. But one can also speculate about the 
traumatic consequences of finding that there is nothing to assist with. As the 
bombs grow bigger and more numerous, will our capacity to cope with the 
physical and psychological consequences of atomic war grow apace? If not, 
then this writer fails to find anything in the literature which leads him to believe 
that we can predict for us a more encouraging state of morale than existed for 
the Japanese. Will our morale even be as good? Unfortunately, we must end 
as we began. The available facts simply do not permit predictions as to how 
long or how well our city populations will hold up if atomic catastrophe comes. 


“1 USSBS, The Effects of Atomic Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S8. Government Printing Office, 1946.) 

2 USSBS, The Effects of Strategic Bombing on Japanese Morale. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1947.) 
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Exuisir No. 16 
A Report ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS, May 23, 1955 
Remarks of Val Peterson, Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration 


There are only two reasons why we must have civil defense in the United 
States and in the world. The first is that never in the history of mankind have 
diplomats been able to keep peace for very long, and it is questionable whether 
the diplomats of the world will be able to keep the peace in our time. And 
secondly, presently in the field of military warfare, the advantage lies with 
the offense in the air, and should an enemy see fit to attack the United States, 
he has the capability of hitting our cities successfully. He would not hit them 
without paying a tremendous price on his part, and his ability to hit them in no 
wise connotes any failure on the part of the American military to do every- 
thing that is humanly possible to protect the people of the United States. And 
as the Secretary of Defense knows, I have found myself in the last 2 years in 
a rather difficult position, because when I have stated the fact that this country 
could be attacked, some people have been inclined to believe that I was mini- 
mizing the efforts of the military, which in no wise followed at all on the part 
of those who understood the problem. 

You have just heard General Chidlaw allude to a possible future era which 
will present us with an even more grim picture than the one that faces us today. 
As of today, tough as our situation is in civil defense, we can still lick the 
problem providing we are willing to acknowledge it and willing to do something 
about it. Those are two pretty big assumptions, and in large measure we have 
not indicated such willingness either in government or among the citizenry 


generally. 

This afternoon I should like to explain to you a little something of the nature 
of the problem that we face, the effects of weapons if they are dropped upon our 
great cities, some of the things we’re trying to do about it at the national level, 
some of the attempts we’re making to organize ourselves better at the national 
level, and discuss with you finally the law that we’re working under presently 
and the possibility that that law needs to be strengthened in order to permit 


us to do a better job in the United States. And then I assume you may want 
to question me a little as you question Secretary Wilson and General Chidlaw. 

I'm certain that you appreciate that civil defense touches on almost every 
phase of American life and American Government. The question may well be 
asked how we hope to accomplish the necessary preparations with the relatively 
small organization that makes up the Federal Civil Defense Administration— 


about 750 people. 

Civil defense must be accomplished, in the main, as an extension of the normal 
duties of various officials at all levels of government assisted by volunteers and 
volunteer organizations. 

Only 10 years ago—and what a short time that is—the atomic bomb was an 
unproved theory, existing only in the minds of a half-dozen great scientists of 
the world. Today the greatly multiplied and very real products of that theory 
hold the gravest consequences for every citizen of this Nation. 

The first A-bomb used in warfare completely destroyed eight-tenths of a 
square mile of Hiroshima. Today a bomb could obliterate if you please, an area 
of 80 square miles, and there may be bigger ones by the time a war starts. And 
in addition, the radioactive fallout from each such bomb exploded could have 
lethal effects over thousands of square miles if we don’t take the preventive 
steps that are necessary. 

Against the threat of a weapon so powerful that many of our major cities 
could be devastated in a single strike, we must build so sound a civil defense 
that our Nation would be fully capable of surviving and striking back. 

No one can escape some consequence from a thermonuclear bombing no matter 
where he lives, whether it is on the most remote farm in South Dakota or the 
most isolated place in Nevada or Idaho. 

And now I'd like to discuss with you just briefly some charts that I have here. 
This map shows the New York metropolitan area which we may imagine as being 
hit with a king size H-bomb, equivalent to about 20 million tons or 20 megatons 
of TNT. 


The transparent overlay, on the same scale, shows the zones for four different 
degrees of damage. 
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A-damage means all ordinary buildings are virtually demolished. That is this 
area here. That has a radius of 5 miles or a diameter of 10 miles. By “complete 
demolition,” I mean this: That the buildings within that area would be fraction- 
alized, pulverized, or vaporized. It means that a crater would be created there 
a mile or two across and 175 to 200 feet deep. The heat in there would be the 
heat of the sun for about 20 seconds while the fireball rested on that area. Now, 
whether every last stone would be melted or not becomes somewhat academic, but 
the head of the sun at its surface, I believe, is something in the nature of 6,000° C. 
or 13,532° F., and you can figure it out for yourself. 

The B circle means that buildings would be so badly damaged they would have 
to be torn down. That’s another 5 miles radius, making a radius now of 10 
miles. 

C-damage means that the buildings would have to be vacated to accomplish 
repairs. 

And D-damage means that repairs can be accomplished with the building still 
in use. 

Note that with the bomb bursting in New York, the damage extends over into 
New Jersey and out on Long Island. And I’m talking now about the complete 
obliteration extending that far. We compute casualties as percentages of persons 
in the A, B, C, and D zones and the rough percentages we used are based upon 
Hiroshima results modified to adapt them to our type of buildings. 

Now Id like to show you a map of the St. Louis region. The way people are 
located in the city is shown by having on the city map a dot for each 1,000 
persons (taken from Census Bureau data) for both daytime and nighttime— 
the only purpose here is to show you the location of the population. With 
overlays for various sizes of bombs we can compute casualties for any size of 
bomb and for any bomb location. We have developed short cuts and in some 
studies will use electronic computers, but this map and overlay should give the 
general idea. When we talk in terms of casualties we are not guessing. This is 
as specific as it’s possible to be. 

Now, the next one I should like to show you is this big map of the United 
States. On this map the elongated fish-shape curves show the areas of radio- 
active fallout if 54 critical areas were struck by H-bombs of 5-, 10-, 15-, 20- 
megaton sizes—and all of those sizes are indicated on that map for various type 
cities and size targets—under weather conditions such as those that prevailed on 
April 20 of this year, which was a fairly typical day, weatherwise. While all 
target areas should be prepared for attack, probably not all of them will be 
struck. But you can see that their fallout areas can get pretty thick, even to 
overlapping, in parts of the country where target areas are crowded. 

You will notice, Governor Williams, that on this particular day there would 
have been an overlap above Lansing, Mich., from Milwaukee and Chicago. 

In general, they all tail off in an easterly direction, but you can see that you 
cannot count on any one kind of shape or size. For even fairly good predictions 
we need meteorological data at intervals, day and night, and we will begin 
getting them about June 1. The Weather Bureau is very active in this area, is 
doing a good job. They maintain people at our headquarters constantly and 
all branches of the service are engaged in work of this type. 

If you could examine these curves more closely, you would see that lines 
across them show the times of arrival of the fallout; and zones, one inside of 
another, show the percent of casualties if persons remain completely exposed. If 
they go indoors, they get only half the dose, and in a basement one-tenth the 
dose, and in a cyclone cellar, or a root cellar with 3 feet of earth overhead, one 
is entirely protected. 

I do not want to give you too much detail but believe you have seen enough to 
realize that merely getting out of town does not dispose of our problems, which 
are greatly complicated by radioactive fallout. 

Now, this map showing these winds all in an easterly direction can be some- 
what misleading because I have seen studies on the west coast that showed 
fallout on 1 day going straight down the west coast, from San Francisco, assum- 
ing a bomb was dropped down there, down toward the Los Angeles area. This 
weather varies tremendously and it requires careful study and an ability to 
prophesy this sort of thing 6 hours in advance around the clock from now on 
forever until men have enough sense to live in peace. 

The last two maps I should like to show you are from the St. Louis area. 
The first one is a sort of closeup showing details of the zones; but the other 
map, with the A, B, C, D zones of damage in color, is on a different scale which 
allows a lot more territory to be covered, and it will help you form an idea of 
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the kind of civil-defense problems which FCDA needs more money to investigate 
for all 92 critical target cities. 

In this St. Louis area there are about 1,400,000 persons. About half of them 
are in the A zone—again, that is the red zone, the small zone in the center- 
where casualty percentages would be terrific if the inhabitants were caught 
there by the bombers. About one-third will be initially located in the B zone: 
and about one-sixth in the C zone. The central part of the city itself is clearly 
no place for persons to stay to weather an attack. But how quickly they can 
evacuate requires detailed study of capacities of exit lanes, with allowances 
made for traffic jams and accidents caused by the emotional stress of drivers 
under these emergency conditions. 

How far out the evacuees can count on getting from a particular city prior 
to the explosion of the bomb will determine the location of their requirements 
for shelter, cover against radioactive contamination, and arrangements for 
emergency housing and feeding. Perhaps just a little farther out these facilities 
can be found. In that case, possibly the improvement of exit-road systems wil! 
speed up the evacuation sufficiently to permit use of the facilities, and I think 
we can all agree that where there is an even choice, We would much prefer to 
build roads rather than invest in shelters in a mixed shelter and evacuation 
planning program. But we cannot proceed by guesswork. 

I doubt if building special shelters (except for a handful of key personne! 
who have to be left behind) is generally justified much closer in than the start 
of the probable C zone. In the C zone, and farther out, we would expect to find 
fairly good existing shelter, particularly in public buildings, and the population- 
absorbing capacity of the surrounding counties in schools, churches, and barns, 
needs to be studied carefully. (In one Colorado county they intend to aeccom- 
modate and feed for a month about 25 evacuees per farm, and many prospective 
evacuees have gone out there from the cities to look things over, learn where 
they are to go, and enjoy a good farm dinner. And the farmers in that county 
intend to do all that at their own expense. ) 

Now all this sort of work is complex, often beyond the capability of local 
highway commissioners, and costs good money. Of necessity and in fairness 
the administration feels the Federal Government should assist local personnel 
in doing this, and it will help with what additional funds it can get from the 
Congress. As a preliminary in this evaluation of the additional highway require- 
ments for civil-defense purposes, a pilot study (of the region around St. Louis) 
is under way in collaboration with ODM and the scientific assistanee of the 
Stanford Research Institute. Part of this work will be done on electronic 
computers. Also the national civil defense test exercises, to be held in June, 
will give valuable additional information of a very practical nature. 

It should not be too long before this Agency’s views on civil-defense highway 
requirements can take form and be firmed up; but the problem is not one which 
ean safely be greatly hurried or undertaken without adequate funds for surveys 
and the associated research. 

Now, you may have noticed that the President asked the Congress of the 
United States for $10 million the other day to make some studies. And the 
program that we would like to undertake if the Congress grants us the money 
is simply this: First, we want to make an evacuation study in about 100 cities 
of the very type that we made in Milwaukee, that you are familiar with, Governor 
Kohler. It is the only study of its kind made in the history of the world. It 
was financed by FCDA. If we had had the money, we would have gone ahead 
and made a study in every 1 of the 92 critical target cities—and a few cities 
like Lincoln, Nebr., which is certainly a critical target now because General 
LeMay has B-47’s sitting on the outside of the city that the Russians are going 
to he after when they come over. First, we want to make the evacuation study. 
After we have made that and determined the number of people that must be 
moved out of the city if they are to live, then we will know the number of people 
who can remain in the city. And if a person now lives 12 to 15 or more miles from 
an assumed aiming point in any great city, there is nothing that he can do that 
would be better for himself and his family, give his family greater safety, than 
to get out in the backyard and create a shelter that would permit him to get 
3 feet of dirt over his head, because if he builds such a shelter, he gets complete 
protection from radioactivity—assuming he has some coarse material in his 
air intake to filter out the dust. He also gets complete protection against the 
thermal effects of the bomb. And if he wants to pour a little concrete and rein- 
force it with steel, he can get tremendous protection against the results of the 
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blast. He doesn’t have to ask anybody to do that. He can go ahead and do it 
right now if he is serious about survival, and he will be as well protected as a 
person would be living in Tahiti, in the Society Islands, or in Lhasa up in Tibet. 

Now, as to finding out the number of people that can stay. Let’s say 25 per- 

ent of a city of a million can do nothing better than stay—that we would have 
to move some 750,000 people out. That is a big movement—750,000 people out of 
a city of a million. 

The next thing we want to know in an outlying area 15 to 50 or more miles 
from St. Louis, or any great metropolitan city, is how many people can be 
absorbed into the basements of the industrial buildings, the churches, the homes, 
the farmsteads, the Maryland and Pennsylvania type farm barns that would 
give good protection against fallout? How many people can be absorbed into 
existing shelters’ We are assuming that in the St. Louis region we will be able 
to absorb all those people, within 15 to 50 miles, because there are no other great 
cities that impinge upon this area that St. Louis dominates as a population center. 
But let’s say that in this city of a million that I’m talking about, we have 750,000 
to move out, that only 500,000 of those people can find shelter in existing basements 
inthe area. That means that somebody is going to have to build shelters along 
the highways to take care of 250,000 people. And I have not wanted to ask the 
Congress of the United States for any money to build shelters along those roads 
until we have some facts, because the easiest way to get in trouble with the 
Congress is to run up there and make an unfounded and poorly supported request 
for money. 

Now, the next thing we want that money for is to find out how we are going 
to manage the problem of sheltering and feeding those people for a period of time, 
assuming that their city is destroyed. 

Gentlemen, I think you might as well begin to think now that if this attack 
comes upon the United States there will be some cities so utterly destroyed that 
they will never need to be reentered. This would be true of cities built on thin 
crusts of land where the water table is high. In some instances radioactivity 
may be so intense and persistent as to deny reentry. We don’t know too much 
about the persistence of radioactivity yet. We have a lot of things to learn in this 
radioactive age. Of course, on the other hand, our Armed Forces are going to 
keep many of our American cities from ever being touched by the enemies. The 
bombers consigned for some of these cities will be shot down. They will never 
get to their targets. So there is a great element of chance in this kind of thing. 

Now, that’s why we want the money, the $10 million. It is your job under the 
law to protect the people in your city and in your State, the county commis- 
sioners’ jobs in their jurisdictions, and the President’s job nationally. Accord- 
ingly, I know you will watch with interest the congressional action on the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Now, what are we doing at the Federal level? And I think it has tobe admitted 
right off the bat that the National Government has not set and is not setting 
today, as fine an example in the field of civil defense as needs to be set, although 
we are trying hard to crank it up into an acceptable situation. But I think it 
must also be said that the States, the cities, and the counties are not always work- 
ing as assiduously in this field as would be desirable. I don’t want to be in the 
position of complaining any at all, but in some places I know that civil defense 
at the local level is pretty much a shell. And that is due partially to indifference 
on the part of officialdom, possibly in the case of some of you gentlemen, in other 
cases of mayors and county officials, and in part due to the fact that the public has 
not been able to accept the necessity for the work that has to be done in this 
field. 

Now, every citizen will be involved in 1 of the 3 basic defense steps—in evacuat- 
ing a city, in assisting evacuees, or in contributing to massive support areas. 
Interdependence of our cities, our economy, our industrial units makes this 
certain. It also makes very pointed the Federal responsibility, as well as that of 
the several States, to weld into the structure of Government a civil defense opera- 
tional capacity, geared to any emergency. 

We have a sound plan for the maximum possible protection of the largest 
number of people. We know the things we still must do to make that plan both 
operative and effective. I believe we have made unusual progress in the time 
we have had, and you have contributed much to that progress. What you goy- 
ernors say and do about civil defense is both a tremendous influence on public 
opinion and an indication of how much additional progress can be expected. 
Generally, the Nation’s governors have treated the subject of civil defense in a 
most serious and responsible manner. However, it is the amount and manner of 
that support that I want to discuss with you briefly. 
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I want to discuss the problem not so much in terms of budgets, appropriations 
of money spent, but rather in terms of the internal organization of government 
at all levels. You may never entirely achieve the total objective that I have in 
mind, but at least some effort in this direction will indeed improve your chances 
of achieving a reasonable state of civil defense preparedness. 

When civil defense gets more attention within Government at all levels, it wil] 
be more readily accepted outside of the Government. While our people under- 
stand and appreciate civil defense for the most part, the opportunity to translate 
this enthusiasm into action has too seldom been provided. 

In order to emphasize our joint responsibilities, we have sought to organize 
the personnel, facilities, and resources of the Federal establishment for the pur- 
pose of rendering effective support to the States in the event of attack. Instead 
of attempting to build an unrealistic Federal establishment for civil defense, our 
purpose is to take advantage of the competence of the existing Government de- 
partments and agencies. We seek to utilize their technical “know-how,” their 
long-established channels of communications, their well-defined areas of responsi- 
bility, their invaluable experience at their own jobs, and their skilled personnel. 

The President of the United States has approved the delegation of 26 specific 
civil-defense activities to other departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are many more such delegations currently under discussion. These 
important measures concerning research, planning, stockpiling, and emergency 
operations are designed to build into the Federal Government all phases of civil 
defense. In the broadest terms let me cite some examples: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, anc Welfare is responsible for planning, 
guidance, and action concerning biological and chemical warfare against humans; 
the effects of radiological fallout; financial or other aid to people in want due to 
enemy attack; protection of foods and drugs against contamination; and civil- 
defense education in the schools. Now we have delegated that job to her under 
the law with the President’s approval. It’s her job, and Senator Kefauver and 
others are now beginning to ask how are these jobs being performed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for combating biological and chem- 
ical warfare against animals or crops, preventing and controlling enemy-caused 
fires in rural areas, and maintaining adequate emergency food supplies for attack 
or support areas. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible for designation, use, coordination, 
and emergency clearance and restoration of highways and street systems and 
emergency traflic control. 

The Secretary of Labor is responsible for the development of a plan to meet 
civil-defense manpower needs during the civil-defense emergency. 

The Attorney General is responsible for the protection of penal institutions and 
the control and use of prisoners and facilities during a civil-defense emergency. 

The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is responsible for protective 
standards for new housing construction and temporary shelter in existing hous- 
ing; planning for the provision of temporary emergency housing in support of 
enemy-attacked areas; and emergency restoration of essential housing and 
related facilities. 

Now those are the delegatious thai have been made up to this time. 

This effort at integration is a pick-and-shovel job; it is without glamour; and 
it takes much time, patience, and hard work. Such a program is difficult to 
develop, but it is practical, realistic, and it will work when needed. 

These organized, preparatory measures, that will gear Government at all levels 
to the task at hand, will in a great measure determine whether the Nation could 
withstand the onslaught or would have to capitulate. 

I feel that States must build along these same lines—building all those func- 
tions of civil defense into the elements of your Government best equipped to per- 
form the job and produce results. 

State civil-defense responsibilities cannot be left stranded in a separate and 
inadequate State office. I know many States where civil defense is composed 
at the State level of 1 man and 1 secretary, and you certainly can’t do it on that 
basis. And the responsibility is squarely on you as Governor if the attack comes 
one of these days. By itself, the function will not achieve the purpose intended. 
The whole program needs to be introduced into every appropriate element of 
your executive branch. 

Your health and welfare departments must relate their day-to-day activities 
to anticipated civil-defense requirements. Your highway department must do 
its daily task with an eye to civil-defense needs. Your entire school system must 
become your most potent means of civil-defense education. 
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Your director of labor must become your top planner for diverse manpower 
requirements in an attack situation. Your Attorney General must be required 
to plan for the impact of enemy bombs upon the legal structure. 

In this way, many of your headaches with reference to your nonmilitary 
defense responsibilities will indeed be lessened. 

In this era of superbombs, civil defense must become so much a part of 
vour State government and your daily lives that such activities will become 
commonplace and taken for granted, but recognized as a vital element of sound 
administration. 

Civil defense in some places has been made to appear futile and impractical, 
and it is most difficult to correct an erroneous start or repair the damage done by 
unrealistic efforts. 

However, certain basic civil-defense responsibilities are right in your lap 
and no other echelon of government can do it for you. Your leadership can 
do much to reduce the present inadequacy. I urge you to seize the opportunity, 
for this is not a responsibility that you can afford to overlook. 

Our joint responsibilities can be served most effectively by the intelligent 
utilization of those channels of government with which we are most familiar, 
and through which there can be introduced selected plans, programs, and projects, 
in whole or in part, supported by Federal funds. 

Our planning for the future will not be complete nor realistic if we point 
to a separate local civil-defense organization as a feeble appendage of a govern- 
ment rather than an integrated vital element of daily administration. 

Our Federal efforts are far from perfect but make no mistake about it, much 
splendid work has been accomplished. And in fact, I am proud of the progress 
made to date but there is much more to be done. 

On April 9, 1955, the President established the Civil Defense Coordinating 
Board upon which sit representatives of all major departments and agencies 
of the Government. This effort assures the intelligent coordination of Fed- 
eral activities and allows for the maximum utilization of Federal resources 
in support of the States. This can best be achieved, we believe, by giving 
every element of Government the greatest possibility opportunity—consistent 
with their normal functions—to contribute to the development of civil defense 
and to share in its responsibilities. 

Thus, we seek a dependable stability in our present efforts, a solid foundation 
for vigorous expansion if future growth is needed. 

The principles and purposes, sketchily outlined here, must be, in my judg- 
ment, the objectives through the coming months. I am optimistic about your 
reaction to them, confident of your willingness to support them, and certain 
of our success, if you lend to the task your personal leadership. 

Now, just a word or two about the law under which we operate. Our law 
was written in 1950. I recall that Governor Lausche and * came down here as 
representatives of the Council of State Governments to meet with congressional 
leaders at the time the law was drawn. 

There is no denying, if you look at the law today, that it was written in 
terms of World War II concepts. It was written in terms of the era of the 
blockbuster. You might say that Governor Lausche and I, and the Congress, 
too, should have realized more clearly the implications of the World War II 
atomic bombings. Certainly those bombs, just bombs of that size, went a long 
way toward eliminating World War II concepts as sound concepts. 

Now, what has happened? First, what does that law state? The law says 
that civil defense is primarily ‘‘the responsibility of the States and localities,” 
primarily your responsibility. And, as a matter of fact, the way the law is 
written today, it sets up an ideal buckpassing situation. The States can say 
that the Federal Government hasn’t done its job and the Federal Government 
might say the States haven’t done their job, and I have heard some city mayors 
say that neither has done its job. And maybe some county commissioners have 
said the same thing. But passing the buck is of no consequence except maybe 
on election day. It doesn’t solve anything as far as the security of the United 
States is concerned. 

Now, some people in the United States say that civil defense is merely an 
extension of military defense, and that consequently, the National Government 
should take over the complete responsibility for civil defense as it does for 
military defense. Nobody would think that States or cities should buy cannons 
to mount on mountains to shoot at bombers coming into the United States. That’s 
the National Government’s responsibility under our Constitution. And these 
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folks argue that preparing to evade the effects of an enemy attack or to clean up 
afterwards is completely war-caused and a national responsibility. 

However, in my judgment, in the long run, civil defense must be in a larg: 
measure a responsibility of the cities, counties, and States. The job is way too 
big for the military. The bombs are going to fall where we live, on our wives, 
our children, our families, on us. And you couldn’t hire enough soldiers. You 
couldn't get enough money even in this rich country to uniform and train enough 
men and keep them on duty constantly to meet the problems of a possible atomic 
or nuclear attack upon the United States. And in the final analysis there is 
no one in the military who knows as well how to meet problems of this kind 
should they occur as do the mayors, the county commissioners, and the goy 
ernors, and the people at the local level—in my judgment, again. 

However, there is another argument put up by some people. They say, “We 
agree with the sentiment you have just expressed, but the Federal Government 
should finance all of this.” And I would agree that you could make a stronger 
case in this area than you could for operational control. I think operational 
control must in a large Measure remain in the hands of the local authorities, 
The Federal Government could go into financing on a larger basis if that were 
thought to be advisable on the part of you gentlemen as governors and on the 
part of the Congress and the citizenry generally. 

Now, this thing points up in this way: Mayor Joe Clark, of Philadelphia, 
has discussed with me many times the situation he faces in the greater Phila- 
delphia area. If you drop a bomb on Philadelphia, the resultant damage from 
the thermal effect and the blast effect alone—now, I’m not talking about the fallout 
effect—would involve parts of three States. It would involve counties in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. It would involve 3 States, 11 counties, 
and 39 municipalities of 10,000 or more. 

Now, what happens if any one local authority there drags his feet and deesn't 
get into this game seriously and doesn’t do the things that are necessary to build 
a sound, sensible civil defense within that area? Well, then, there is a possibility 
that the whole thing collapses. 

I have suggested to Mayor Clark that he try very, very hard by the process 
of interstate compacts and by just sitting down around the table with men of 
good will to work out solutions to the civil-defense problems in that area. But 
you must concede—I think any fairminded man must concede—that there it 
becomes a very, very difficult problem. In other words, thermonuclear weapons 
of the size I indicated—and that would be the big ones, as of today, 20 million 
tons—and even smaller ones—are no respecters of State lines nor of county 
and municipal lines. 

Now, it may be that our law will need to be strengthened to permit the 
National Government to step into situations of tha kind, if the local authorities, 
meaning by “local authorities” either the State or the county or the city officials, 
are not able or willing to come up with a sound organization properly financed 
and equipped to do the job. I must admit, too, that there may be—and I am 
probing and counting this a little bit—a twilight zone in which we could use 
some people on a nonvolunteer basis in our civil-defense organization to give 
us a sound, solid hard cadre. Governor Craig and I have talked about this many 
times. He’s one who believes that things seldom work on a volunteer basis; 
that you need them on a paid or compulsory basis. But nevertheless he’s 
building a strong civil-defense organization in his own State. 

But it might be that we could use possibly Secretary Wilson’s rejects—! 
wouldn’t want his mental rejects, but maybe some of his physical rejects—for 
service in civil defense on a compulsory basis to form a solid core. I believe, 
better than that, is the approach which I was suggesting a while ago, and that 
is to build civil defense right into every element of the National, State, city, 
and county government. And then you have millions of people in your organ- 
ization immediately, and presumed to be sound of mind and sound of body. 

At any rate, what I am suggesting to you is that we have reached a point— 
those of us who believe in local government, who believe in strong States, strong 
city government, strong county government—where we have either got to demon- 
strate that we can make this civil-defense program work in terms of that type 
of ideology, or we’re going to have to modify it. If we fail, the pendulum will 
swing clear over to the point where the people will insist that the National 
Government come in and take over. 

I will confess to you very frankly that I have not yet been able to come to 
what I feel are satisfactory solutions in this field for the modification of the 
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w. And, of course, when I come to them, as a member of a team, they would 
have to be submitted through proper channels to the President and then even- 

ally to the Congress of the United States. On the other hand, this is your 
problem, as well as it is mine, and so I throw this out to you this afternoon with 
the hope that you will think about it and that you will make your suggestions 

vailable to me, to Members of Congress, and to the public generally, in the 

onths that lie ahead. In fact, I invite you to appoint a committee from the 
Governors Conference to meet with me to determine what changes in the national 
aw appear desirable. 

Governors Meyner, Ribicoff, and Harriman have the same problem in the New 
York area, which is the toughest area in the world, that Mayor Clark has in 
Philadelphia. And we may have to come to some type of a regional organization 
there. I don’t know the mechanics of that yet. That would take very, very 
careful thought, because we're dealing here with an extremely serious problem, 
an intricate problem of governmental mechanics, as all of you know, but we 
might have to come to some sort of system where someone could be set up who 
had direction of civil defense within that type of area. 

I want to say this while Secretary Wilson is here because you may want to 
question him—personally I would be very happy if we could turn this whole 
problem over to the Secretary of Defense and just say, “You go ahead and solve 
it.’ But, as I mentioned awhile ago, I don’t think it is that simple. First of all, 
the Secretary of Defense and the military have a primary mission that is not 
this one. And, secondly, they do not have at the moment—though they could 
gain it—the know-how in this field. And, thirdly, the problem is bigger than the 
one you can solve by hiring someone to do it, creating an army of men to fight it. 
We are going to have to fight this one out ourselves, and we need your help, and 
we need it desperately because it may be later than you and I think. 

The Russians have the ability to attack this country today. It will bea greater 
capability in 6 months, in a year, and in 2 years some people think they will 
close the gap considerably. They won’t be equal to us, but they may close the 
gap rather effectively between our striking power and their striking power. And 
this thing may occur. 

I want to say just one more thing, deliberately but as friendly and as cheerfully 
asIcansayit. I know that you gentlemen are harassed by many other problems, 
and I know that war has seemed rather remote, and some of you may think it 
seems remote today. And I hope and pray it is remote, because when you're 
dealing with weapons that will eliminate entire cities you can’t afford the luxury 
of war any more. Those people who are hasty and urge haste about plunging 
into a war with the Chinese Communists or anybody else simply are not thinking 
in terms of the human misery and the cost in lives and in dollars that will result— 
granting that there’s one thing worse than war and that’s dishonorable peace 
or the enslavement of the American people by the masters of the Kremlin. All 
of us will fight sooner than have that, and we're all willing to be destroyed sooner 
than to have that. But this problem may be closer than we think, and I am not 
trying to speak in an alarmist fashion. Civil defense is the only thing that can 
save the lives of the people if the attack comes. It’s a serious responsibility, 
and I’m sorry to say that I have had one civil-defense director in an important 
State in this country tell me that he can’t even see his Governor. And if that 
kind of thing ever hit the front pages of the United States newspapers, somebody 
is going to be in disrepute around this country. So you had better look to your 
own houses. 

Senator Kefauver has had me as the person responsible for civil defense in the 
administration on the pan in recent weeks. I think that’s good in a democracy. 
But somebody may have you, Mr. Governor, on the pan some day in this very 
same field. So we’re going to have to grab hold of this thing and fight it out. 
‘There are many problems involved, and I haven’t begun to cover the field. We're 
considering at the Federal level the utilization of the National Guard in the event 
of attack, ground elements of the National Guard. We're considering all kinds of 
problems that I can’t take time to discuss here with you today. 

Thank you very, very much for your attention. 
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ExHIpit No. 17 


REPORT BY ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, TO ARMED 
SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE, AUGUST 5, 1955 


In my two former appearances before the committee, Mr. Chairman, I reported 
in broad outline the progress and present status of civil defense and indicated 
changes in concepts and tactics that we have had to make to meet the threat 
of thermonuclear bombs and the other terrifically destructive weapons of modern 
war. That is what makes the civil-defense problem so incredibly difficult, I am 
sure the committee will agree—the changing nature of the threat. We must 
constantly revamp our thinking, our planning, and our techniques to keep pace 
with weapons developments and their effects and to endeavor to keep current 
our assumptions of what the enemy can do and what he may do. Starting from 
an array of intangibles, we must move forward into many uncharted fields, with 
very little background of experience from which to draw. In the face of these 
complexities, we are asked to come up with complete but simple plans and rules 
for the States, the cities, and the public to follow. We are trying to do this as 
much as is humanly possible. At the same time it must be recognized that our 
program will never be final and definite—it must change to keep pace with 
weapons developments. 

Since the last time that I appeared before you, there have been some significant 
developments in the civil-defense picture. One of the more important of these 
is the civil-defense test Operation Alert held in June. You will be interested 
in some of the results of the operation. 

In this exercise, 58 cities were assumed to be struck by bombs ranging in size 
from 20,000 tons to 5 million tons of TNT equivalent, delivered by air and guided 
missiles launched from submarines. Since 14 of the attacked cities were struck 
by bombs in the megaton range bursting at ground level, the States and cities 
were faced with serious problems of radioactive fallout. Based on reports from 
the field and checked by our bomb-damage assessment group, these were some of 
the results of this hypothetical attack : 

1. During the first day, over 8 million people would have died from blast and 
other causes. 

2. Another 8 million people would have died after the first day. 

3. An estimated 8 million persons would have required varying degrees of 
medical care. 

t. Almost 6 million dwelling units would not have been habitable due to struc- 
tural damage following the attack. 

5. An estimated 25 million persons would have been homelsss. 

When the alert flashed over our warning network some 640 cities responded 
by sounding their warning signals. <A total of 80 cities decided that they would 
evacuate their people, although 62 of these simulated this by playing the action 
on paper. In all, 18 cities actually moved about 117,000 people to safety through 
token evacuations. 

If this attack had been real and the simulated evacuations had been actually 
carried out, we estimate that almost 6 million persons would have been spared 
certain death. Of course, I realize that these are paper savings. Most cities 
simulated a degree of evacuation which, in terms of completed and tested plans, 
would have been far beyond their capabilities. But the fact that this number of 
cities even assumed that they would evacuate their people demonstrated the 
increasing acceptance of this concept. 

I was very much gratified at the degree of active participation of other agen- 
cies of the executive branch during the exercise. From their secret emergency 
relocation centers, 31 agencies were in constant communication with FCDA 
emergency operations centers to permit an integrated Federal approach to the 
total problem. In turn, each of the FCDA regional administrators had assigned 
to him liaison officers representing practically all Federal agenzies which could 
contribute to the civil-defense effort. Of course there were some misunderstand- 
ings and some errors of omission and commission in Federal agency relation- 
Ships and activities, as indeed there were in most other aspects of the exercise. 
We expected them. But through these mistakes we have gainel1 much knowl- 
edge which will help us improve emergency operations. 


Operation Cue 


Another important civil-defense exercise was Operation Cue which took place 
at the Nevada test site on May 5. In addition to the various scientifie and 
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nical tests from which we are obtaining much data needed in our civil- 
efense planning, Operation Cue served two other purposes : 

First, since the entire program was nationally televised and received unprec- 
ejented coverage by press, radio, and newsreels, the civil-defense problem was 
gain brought squarely before the people. 

Second, through direct participation of State and local civil defense personnel 

field exercises following the tests, realistic training was provided. At the 
same time the public got some idea of what civil defense is organized and 
equipped to do. 

[am enclosing some of the preliminary reports which we have already received. 
Many other technical reports are being prepared at this time, and will be 
available to us in the near future. 

\ttack warning 

Continuing improvements have been made in the civil air defense warning 
system which have decreased the time required to alert civil-defense officials and 

e public. Future plans contemplate a further relocation of circuits and key 
point warning centers to avoid target cities, and a probable moderate extension 
of the system to cover target areas not now reached by direct circuit. 

During the last 6 months a total of 1,696 air-raid sirens and 431 “bell and 
light” warning systems were purchased by the States under the Federal-State 
matching funds program. The public outdoor warning devices purchased to date 
under this program will provide for 87 percent of estimated requirements for 
such devices in the principal cities of target areas. A study has been completed 
in the past 6 months which outlines various methods for research and testing 
to provide additional indoor warning. Also coverage is needed for areas affected 
by fallout and evacuation, and tests indicate that some modification of the 
conelrad standard AM broadcast program will be required to provide adequate 

adio coverage in nonurban areas. 
Communications 

Since the first of the year the agency put into effect a new private line tele- 
type and an engineered telephone system extending from the FCDA national 
headquarters at Battle Creek to Highpoint and to the 7 regional officers and, 
through these offices, to each State civil-defense headquarters. It is probable 
that radio backup for these installations will be provided eventually. 

A total of 3,407 transmitter-receivers have been procured by the States under 
the Federal contributions program since last December. These were primarily 
to augment existing police and fire networks. To date, a total of $12.7 million 
in Federal matching funds has been obligated for civil-defense communications 
in the States, of Which approximately 1 million went to equipping control centers. 
We estimate that this will provide about 25 percent of the communications re- 
quirements of civil defense at the local and State level. 

Some progress has been made in construction of needed State and city control 
centers and in relocation or modification of existing centers because of H-bomb 
capabilities. Our present estimate of the total cost of such installations is $77.5 
million. Major projects have been completed or are in construction in Detroit 
($202,356), Portland, Oreg. ($421,000), Milwaukee, Wis. ($83,405), and many 
others. The State of Massachusetts is planning a control center at a cost of 
$1.4 million. 


Health program 


Two hundred improvised hospitals purchased by FCDA under the stockpiling 
program are being assembled at Government installations. Procurement orders 
for an additional 532 units were placed during the fiscal year just ended. This 
is only a small start toward the number of such hospitals which would be needed 
following an all-out attack, but now that the time-consuming developmental work 
has been completed, stocks can be augmented much more rapidly as necessary 
funds are made available. 

Backup medical supplies were procured during fiscal year 1955 in an amount 
sufficient to take care of an additional one-half million casualties for 3 weeks. 
This category of supplies does not include emergency hospitals, blood derivatives, 
etc, Stockpile of these supplies purchased to date, except for emergency hos- 
pitals, will meet the needs of about 2% million casualties for 3 weeks. 

During the last year, increased emphasis has been placed on supplies and 
equipment for radiological defense. Since January 1, orders were placed for 
more than 28,800 low and medium range survey meters and for 108,000 dosimeters 
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of various types. In addition, the States ordered 3,532 survey meters and 2,5 
dosimeters during the same period under the Federal contributions program. 
Delegations to other agencies 

I think that we are making good progress with our Federal delegations pro 
gram. I would like to itemize for you some of the civil-defense projects in whic! 
one of the delegated agencies alone, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is now engaged: 

1. Improvement of vaccines and other immunizing procedures. 

», Detection, prevention and control of airborne diseases. 

3. Laboratory techniques for rapid detection of biological warfare agents 

Water supply protection. 

Milk and food protection. 

Development of facilities protection standards. 
Training of epidemiologists. 

8 Recruitment and training of inactive medical reservists. 

9. Sanitation aspects of evacuation. 

10. Regional mutual aid plan for utilization of sanitary engineers. 

11. Development of Federal-State program in relation to, public health as 
pects of civil defense. 

12. Adaptation of military chemical warfare defense to civilian needs. 

Much impetus will be given to the delegations program through the Civil 
Defense Coordination Board which the President established. This Board is com- 
posed of the FCDA Administrator as Chairman, and 17 other members represent 
ing the heads of all the executive departments, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, Office of Defense Mobilization, Bureau of the 
Budvet, Housing and Home Finance Agency, General Services Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration. One of the functions of the Board, as specified 
in Executive Order 10611, is to “assist in the development of an orderly, inte- 
grated plan for the participation of all Federal departments and agencies in 
civil defense of the Nation, taking into consideration other defense requirements, 
hoth economic and military.” I would like to submit for the record a copy of 
this executive order. 

We are in the process of extending additional delegations to other agencies 
znd are also devoting much effort to clarifying relative roles and reaching 
agreements on the specifics of the 26 assignments of responsibilities which have 
already been made. Integrating civil defense into the entire governmental 
structure is hard and time-consuming work and requires continuing attention 
and supervision. However, with the assistance of the Coordinating Board, and 
with the cooperation of other agencies we will make very creditable progress, 
I am sure. 

It is a matter “of regret that despite the soundness of this program which 
vital to civil defense at the State and local levels as well as the Federal, and 
despite the modest request of $3,050,000 for the delegate agencies as outlined 
below, Congress nevertheless saw fit to grant just half of the funds. This makes 


+} 
i 


it impossible to carry out the desired program. 


HEW Dk $1, 950, 000 
Labor pibcwh bce anit eninsdch ¥ 250, 000 
Conimerce . - 625, 000 
Interior_--- 75, 000 
Housing__ _ 100, 000 
Justice 50, 000 
Agriculture None 


Total___- 8, 050, 000 


Following are just a few examples of our civil-defense progress in recent 
months. I am more encouraged now with the outlook than I was a year ago, 
when we were just beginning to reassess the program in terms of the increased 
dangers. Even so, the remaining task is still tremendous. 

Warden service 

Under new concepts the warden no longer has a static role. In target areas 
he must now exercise the leadership necessary to convince people of the need 
for evacuation, educate them in the mechanics of it, and be ready to assist in 
it in time of attack. Wadrens in nontarget areas must now assume much 
greater responsibilities. They must be qualified to teach people how to protect 
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emselves from fallout and to assist in the reception and care of evacuees from 

tacked areas. 

Detailed guidance with respect to these responsibilities will be contained in 

forthcoming publication on The Role of the Warden in the H—Bomb Era. 
Rescue service 

Emphasis in this program has previously been on the need for heavy rescue 
work. It is now believed that with people evacuating from the areas where 
heavy damage can be expected, much more light rescue will be required. Speed 
; being increasingly accentuated in rescue programing since in many instances 
the presence of fallout will shorten the time available for rescue. The FCDA 
rescue school is conducting tests of raido communication and hydraulic and 
electrical equipment to speed up access to trapped victims. 

Police service 

The role of the police becomes increasingly important under new civil-defense 
planning. Heretofore emphasis has been on the control of movement of mutual 

id and mobile support into attacked areas. This is now being extended to 
include fixed support in rural areas, traffic supervision for masses of popula- 
tion moving from cities threatened by attack, additional movements of people 
to avoid excessive exposure to residual radiation, and action to facilitate move- 

ent of supplies for the Armed Forces. With the active cooperation of the Inter- 
national Association of Police Chiefs we are providing continuous assistance to 
the States in developing plans to meet these new problems. 

Welfare service 

The larger destructive power of weapons and the extension of fallout into 
thousands of square miles of territory previously assumed fairly safe, together 

ith present plans for moving millions of people away from threatened areas 
all pose welfare problems which stagger the imagination. 

Efforts to meet these problems are progressing in a number of ways: The 
delegations to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are materially 
advancing State and local welfare planning; the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is working on the problem of providing emergency housing; the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Emergency Feeding and on Emergency Hous- 
ing and Reception Care are assisting in national planning and stimulating 
participation of members of business, industrial and governmental agencies in 
cal programs; the emergency mass feeding instructor training program, de- 

loped jointly by FCDA and the Army Quartermaster Corps, has trained 

jusands of instructors through the country. 


Nhelter program 


Shelter will always be needed to supplement evacuation, for use if evacuation 
nterrupted before outward movement can be completed, and for use in 
ripheral areas and against fallout in all sections of the country. 

Studies on shelter problem are continuing and a number of publications on 
uublic and home shelters have been issued, with others in process of prepara- 

on. Much additional research is needed, however, before a national shelter 
program and its relation to evacuation can be established. 

alth services 

We share the concern of the committee expressed in its interim report, that 

the Nation is medically unprepared to meet an atomic attack.” As I previously 

cated, however, I believe we are making encouraging progress in this field, 
with respect to both the reevaluation of supply and equipment requirements 
and the organization of the Nation’s medical personnel for civil defense. 
Research 

There are two principal areas in which research, study, and development must 
be accelerated : 

First, evacuation. I need not dwell upon the fact that we must learn much 
more about the movement, reception, and care of large masses of people evacu- 
ated in anitcipation of attack. Extensive research on civil-defense problems and 
surveys on which to base operational evacuation plans are now possible with 
the granting of $10 million for that purpose by the Congress. 

Second, radiological fallout. Operation Alert demonstrated the need for early 
monitoring and reporting on areas contaminated by fallout. Data we were able 

Obtain on fall out during the exercise was limited to that developed from 
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Weather Bureau reports on wind patterns. For full effectiveness, and the appli- 
cation of lifesaving measures. such data must be supplemented by actual surveys 
of contaminated areas. However, the intensity of contamination in some areas 
would preclude the use of ground survey teams for some time after an atomic 
burst. The funds referred to above will permit accelerated research into monitor- 
ing systems, including aerial surveys and automatic instrumentation systems, 
which will give us the necessary data for remedial action to be taken as soon as 
possible after an attack. 

Legislation 

The need for greater Federal authority in civil defense is generally accepted, 
The conclusions and recommendations of various study groups have been care- 
fully considered and I have presented recommendations for legislative and admin- 
istrative changes to improve American’s civil-defense program. These will be 
forwarded to the Congress when approved in the executive branch. 

FCDA is without authority commensurate with its responsibilities. Authority 
only to advise, guide, and assist the States is not enough to support positive 
leadership in a field where direction and control are essential. 

The development of megaton weapons requires the creation of a governmental 
device that will permit a civil-defense organization in keeping with the regional 
problems created. As an example, the blast and fire effects of the explosion of 
a megaton weapon over Metropolitan Philadelphia will involve parts of 3 States, 
11 counties in those States, and 39 municipalities of over 10,000 people. If any 
one of these States or one or more of these counties or several of the municipali- 
ties refuse to cooperate, the lives of all the people in the metropolitan area can 
be placed in jeopardy. In addition, the problems resulting from evacuation will 
require the organization of support facilities up to distances of 100 miles sur- 
rounding Philadelphia. To find an answer to this complex governmental prob- 
lem, I asked the Governors when they met here last May to appoint a committee 
through their conference to work with FCDA in an attempt to develop an appro- 
priate governmental device. 

Conclusion 

The nature of the civil-defense problem is such that in my judgment civil 
defense will, in large measure, always have to rely on volunteers. However, this 
makes it necessary, if we are to be fair to those people who serve as vounteers 
in civil defense, that we do not make comparisons with respect to their efficiency 
and performance, with either business organizations which extend monetary re- 
wards to their personnel, as well as other benefits, to accomplish their smooth- 
moving organizations, or with the military which gains its manpower either by 
draft or the threat of the draft and then pays them and establishes other bene- 
fits. The utilization of either monetary rewards or compulsion makes it easier to 
establish a functioning organization. 

The greatest difficulty we face in civil defense lies in the psychological area. 
People generally are hoping and praying that there will not be a war. Some 
are wishing this so intensely that they are setting up a mental block, refusing 
to consider the possibility, and accordingly, rejecting all responsibility. Ameri- 
cans generally know little of modern warfare excepting those troops who experi- 
enced bombing in World War II. Further, no invader has set his foot on 
American soil since Andrew Jackson repulsed the British at New Orleans and 
war seems quite remote. Too, there are people who believe that a nuclear 
war would be so horrible that they become fatalistic and feel there is nothing 
that can be done about it. And then there are many who just find it difficult to 
believe that a possible enemy can overcome the physical distances involved and 
our military defenses and accomplish a successful attack. Many, of course, 
would like to be able to hire someone, the military or someone else, to meet the 
problem for them. All of this can probably be summed up in the fact that con- 
tinuous readiness for possible nuclear attack requires that people live in con- 
stant apprehension. This, in large measure, they simply refuse to do. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of offering this additional statement 
to your committee. I am convinced that the serious and careful study which 
the committee has given to the civil-defense problem will bear fruit. It has 
served a very real purpose in focusing the attention of the people and the Govern- 
ment on this vital program, and should help us greatly in our efforts to stimulate 
the actions needed at all levels to overcome weaknesses in the civil-defense 
structure of the Nation. 








